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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  will  be  found  the  lives  of  more  than  sixty 
distinguished  persons  who  have  attained  eminence  in  spite 
of  adverse  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune.  They  are 
presented  in  the  usual  biographical  form,  and  with  as  much 
fullness  as  the  object  in  view  and  the  space  at  command 
would  permit 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  append  to  each  sketch 
a  little  sermon  to  point  out  its  moral  tendencies.  The  real 
moral  of  a  man's  life  is  found  in  his  actions.  These  have 
been  related  faithfully,  and  they  will,  it  is  believed,  convey 
their  lesson  without  any  laborious  essay  on  the  part  of  the 
writer. 

For  the  omissions  that  occur,  the  writer  has  only  to  say 
that  the  extent  and  variety  of  material  which  every  where 
rewarded  his  search  rendered  the  task  of  selection  an  embar- 
rassing one.  The  sixty  biographies  that  are  given  have 
their  value,  and  those  that  are  omitted  have  theirs  also.  A 
book,  unfortunately,  will  but  contain  a  certain  quantity,  and 
that  quantity  is  here  supplied. 

New  York,  March,  1858. 
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ANDREW    JACKSON. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  desicendod  from  a  Scotch  family  which 
emigrated  to  the  North  of  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
troubled  state  of  that  country  induced  Andrew's  fdtlier  to  seek  a 
now  home  in  the  land  of  promise,  America.  In  1 765  he  arrived 
at  tlie  port  of  Charleiiton,  South  Carolina,  bringing  with  him  a 
wife  and  two  sons,  Ilu^h  and  Robert.  He  settled  on  a  tract  of 
land  then  called  "  Waxhaw  Settlement,"  near  the  boundary-line 
of  North  Carolina.  Here,  two  years  subsequently,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  bom  (15th  March,  1767). 

Soon  after  the  birih  of  Andrew,  liLi  father  died,  leaving  him 

and  his  two  brothers  to  the  sole  care  and  guardianship  of  Mrs. 

Jacknon,  an  excellent  woman,  famed  for  her  heroic  resolution, 
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and  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  In  early  life  she  had 
witnessed  the  tyranny  of  British  rule  in  Ireland,  and  the  still 
more  tyrannous  exactions  of  the  Irish  nobility.  These  reminis- 
cences she  recounted  to  her  sons,  and  their  influence  was  observ- 
able in  after-life  in  a  sturdy  opposition  to  tyranny  and  exaction. 

The  education  which  the  lads  received  was  necessarily  of  a 
limited  character.  The  two  eldest  were  simply  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  language,  but  Andrew,  being  intended  for 
the  ministry,  enjoyed  some  additional  advantages.  He  was  sent 
to  a  flourishing  academy  at  the  Waxhaw  Meeting-house,  where 
he  studied  the  classics  and  the  higher  branches  of  a  superior  ed- 
ucation, until  the  Revolutionary  War  had  extended  itself  to  the 
immediate  vicinity.  South  Carolina  was  invaded  by  the  British 
in  1779,  and  in  the  following  year  it  became  necessary  for  the 
neighborhood  in  which  Jackson  resided  to  declare  itself  for  or 
against  the  enemy.  The  struggles  of  the  patriot  army  during 
five  long  years  of  trial  were  perfectly  familiar  to  Andrew  and  his 
little  home  circle,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  strong  within 
them.  On  the  29th  »of  May,  1780,  an  engagement  took  place  at 
Waxhaw  Settlement  between  the  British  and  American  forces, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  suffering  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  of  nearly  three  hundred  men. 

It  became  necessary  to  retire  before  the  invading  army  into 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Jackson,  with  her  two  remaining  sons 
(she  had  lost  one  at  the  battle  of  Stono,  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  weather),  abandoned  the  homestead  for  a  short  time,  but 
returned  in  time  to  allow  the  boys  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Hanging  Bock  (6th  of  August,  1780),  where  the  corps  to  which 
they  were  attached  greatly  distinguished  itself.  They  were  again 
compelled  to  retire  to  North  Carolina,  but  returned  in  a  few 
months,  when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  crossed 
the  Yadkin. 

It  was  during  the  trying  scenes  of  this  period  that  Andrew 
Jackson  gave  the  first  illustration  of  that  quickness  of  thought 
and  instant  decision  which  afterward  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  military  commanders.  A  captain  of  the  American  forces  named 
Sands,  who  had  been  absent  from  home  for  some  time,  desired  to 
spend  a  night  with  his  family.  Bobert  and  Andrew  Jackson,  with 
seven  others,  consented  to  act  as  his  body-guard.  They  numbered 
seven  muskets,  and,  when  night  came  on,  lay  down  to  sleep  with 
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their  we^>ons  handy  in  case  of  need.  The  precaution  wbs  well 
taken.  During  the  night  the  Tories  made  their  appearance.  The 
moment  the  alarm  was  given,  Andrew  ran  out  of  the  house,  and, 
putting  his  gun  through  the  fork  of  an  apple-tree,  hailed  the  ad- 
vancing column.  No  answer  was  given,  and  Jackson  fired.  A 
volley  was  the  return,  which  killed  Andrew^s  companion.  It 
now  became  apparent  that  the  Tories  had  divided  their  party  into 
two  sections,  so  as  to  attack  the  building  at  either  end.  Young 
Andrew  returned  to  the  house,  and,  with  two  others,  commenced 
a  lire  from  the  door.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy's  second  divis- 
ion came  up,  and,  mistaking  the  firing  in  front,  actually  commenced 
fighting  with  its  own  men.  They  kept  up  the  fire  upon  each  other, 
as  well  as  upon  the  house,  until,  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  cavalry 
bugle  in  the  distance,  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  charge  sound- 
ed on  the  bugle  was  nothing  but  an  ingenious  i^tse  of  a  Major  Isbel. 
He  had  not  a  single  man  with  him ;  but,  knowing  that  stratagem 
of)en  accomplishes  more  than  actual  force,  he  blew  the  blast,  and 
trusted  to  fortune.  But  for  the  decision  of  Jackson  in  firing  the 
first  shot,  every  man  of  the  little  jwrty  would  have  been  captured. 
The  patriots  were  not  so  fortunate  at  a  subsequent  rencounter 
which  took  place  at  Waxhaw  Meeting-house.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  ditticulty  that  a  [)ortion  of  their  number,  including  An- 
drew and  his  brother,  obtained  safety  by  fUght.  The  two  broth- 
ers remained  together  until  the  following  morning.  Pressed  by 
hunger,  they  ventured  from  the  woods,  and  foil  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  before  they  were  well  aware  of  their  presence.  I'o 
escajKj  was  impossible,  and  both  were  made  prisoners.  Iknng 
placed  under  guard,  Andi^ew  was  ordered  in  a  very  ini|>erious 
tone  bv  a  British  officer  to  clean  his  boots,  which  had  become 
muddied.  This  order  he  jwsitively  and  jH^remptorily  refused  to 
ol)ey,  alleging  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  tiTatnient  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  not  that  of  a  menial.  Incensed  at  this  iTfusal,  the 
British  othcer  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  drawn  sword. 
Tliroiving  up  his  arm,  he  sheltered  himself  from  what  would  have 
prt^liably  proved  a  fatal  wound,  but  in  doing  so  was  ImuUv  cut. 
The  mark  of  this  cowanlly  assault  Andi*ew  Jackson  boiv.  with 
him  to  the  gnwe.  Turning  to  Kol)ert  Jackson,  the  British  bully 
re|x»ated  his  order,  and  nnvivcd  a  ivply  similar  to  that  made  by 
Andrew.  Additionally  furious  at  lunng  foiled  twice,  he  struck 
Kol)ert  on  the  head,  and  inilictcd  an  injury  irom  which  the  poor 
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young  fellow  never  recovered.  The  prisoners  were  then  taken 
to  jail,  and  confined  in  separate  cells.  They  were  treated  with 
great  harshness  until  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  when,  owing  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  (brought  about  in  a  great  measui'e  by  the 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Jackson),  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Robert  died 
a  few  days  after  his  release  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.  Bowed 
down  by  affliction  and  an  overwrought  mind,  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
taken  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  lay  beside  the  two  sons  she  had 
already  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  the  hopeful  buoyancy  of  youth,  it  was  some- 
time before  Andrew  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  of  these 
calamities.  He  sought  forgetfulness  in  the  easy  pleasures  of  the 
neighboring  town,  mixed  with  the  gay  and  frivolous,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  imbibe  their  tastes  and  fancies  with  satisfeiction. 
He  accompanied  some  of  his  new-found  companions  to  Charleston, 
and  soon  dissipated  the  small  patrimony  which  was  his  all.  He 
found  himself  at  last  with  nothing  left  but  a  fine  horse.  Even 
this  he  staked  against  a  sum  of  money  in  a  game  called  '^  rattle 
and  snap."  Jackson  won  the  game,  recovered  possession  of  his 
horse  and  his  senses,  bade  adieu  to  a  life  of  foolish  dissipation, 
and  returned  home. 

It  was  now  his  determination  to  become  a  lawyer  (1784),  and, 
devoting  himself  with  assiduity  to  this  object,  he  obtained  a  license 
to  practice  in  the  winter  of  1786.  He  continued  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  until  the  spring  of  1788,  following  his  profession, 
with  only  moderate  patronage.  He  was  now  twenty-one,  and 
eager  to  find  a  field  for  the  liberal  exercise  of  his  talents.  The 
western  district  of  the  state  was  spoken  of  as  presenting  flat- 
tering prospects  to  adventurers,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ju4ge 
M'Nairy,  who  was  going  out  to  hold  the  first  Supreme  Court  that 
had  ever  sat  in  that  section  of  the  country,  Andrew  Jackson 
determined  to  accompany  him.  In  the  month  of  October,  1789, 
they  reached  Nashville,  Jackson  bearing  with  him  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  governor  to  act  as  solicitor  for  the  western  district 
of  the  state,  embracing  the  present  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  condition  in  which  he  found  things  at  Nashville  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  the  highest  degree  promising  to  a  young  lawyer. 
Most  of  the  young  men  of  the  place  were  in  debt  to  the  merchants, 
who  were  unable  to  help  themselves  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  but  one  lawyer  in  the  country,  and  he  had  been  judi- 
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ciously  retained  by  the  scapegraces,  llie  merchants  were  conse- 
quently unable  to  recover  their  debts,  or  to  bring  actions  for  the 
purpOAe  of  doing  so.  The  arrival  of  Jackson  was  most  opportune. 
He  commenced  business  the  following  morning  by  issuing  no  fewer 
than  seventy  writs.  The  consternation  which  this  decided  action 
threw  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was  prodigious.  The  first 
feeling  was  one  of  common  safety.  Jackson  must  be  got  rid  of. 
lie  must  be  bullied  or  browbeaten  out  the  town.  The  experi- 
ment was  made,  but  it  was  a  miserable  failure,  llie  youngsters 
found  that  they  had  a  man  of  iron  to  deal  with,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  their  own  safety  to  leave  him  alone;  and  they  did  so. 
They  learned  this  lesson  from  two  incidents  which  occurred.  A 
flax-breaker  of  considerable  strength  and  courage  set  upon  Jack- 
son without  any  pretense  of  provocation.  Jackson  reduced  him 
to  submission  with  his  own  winding  blades.  His  next  encounter 
was  at  a  court  in  Sumner  County.  While  he  was  conversing  with 
a  gentleman  a  noted  bully  approached,  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
placed  his  heels  on  Jackson's  feet.  Pushing  him  off,  Jackson 
seized  a  slab  which  happened  to  be  handy,  and,  with  a  forward 
thrust  upon  the  breast,  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  crowd  put  an  end  to  the  conflict ;  but  the  baffled  bully, 
Hnatching  a  stake  from  the  fence,  again  approached  with  dreadful 
imprecations.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Jackson,  the  crowd  re- 
tired from  between  them.  Poising  his  slab,  he  then  advanced,  with 
a  firm  step  and  steady  eye,  upon  his  antagonist,  who  dropped  his 
Htake  at  his  approach,  scaled  the  fence,  and  ran  into  the  woods. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Nashville  he  became  acquainted  with 
and  married  Mrs.  Robards.  The  circumstances  of  this  marriage 
were  extremely  curious.  Jackson  boarded  in  the  same  house  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobards,  a  couple  that  lived  unhappily  together, 
and  liad  only  recently  been  reconciled.  Mr.  Robards  became 
jealous  of  Jackson,  and  went  away  to  Virginia,  where  he  quietly 
r)btained  a  divorce.  Unconscious  of  this  fact,  Mrs.  Robards  fol- 
lowed, in  company  with  Colonel  Stark  and  Jackson,  the  latter  act- 
ing as  pilot  through  the  Indian  country.  On  arriving  at  Natchez 
ihey  learned  what  steps  had  been  taken.  Jackson  was  naturally 
indignant,  and  immediately  went  to  expostulate  with  the  blind 
and  jealous  husband.  No  good  came  of  it.  The  divorce  wtis 
granted,  and  Mrs.  Robards  was  a  free  woman.  Acting  on  the 
(|uick  impulses  of  a  generous  mind,  Jackson  hastened  to  offer  his 
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hand  and  his  heart  to  the  innocent  and  amiahle  woman  who  had 
been  sacrificed  without  a  shadow  of  pretext.  It  was  a  manlj 
step,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  he,  at  least,  thought  her  inno- 
cent. From  reasons  of  discretion  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  the  offer 
was  at  first  declined,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the 
wedding  took  place.  Jackson  soon  became  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife,  and  after  her  decease  cherished  her  memory  with  an 
almost  holy  reverence. 

On  the  formation  of  the  State  Government  of  Tennessee  in 
1796,  Andrew  Jackson  was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  to  frame  a  State  Constitution.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Tennessee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  senator  in  Con- 
gress, and  took  his  seat  on  the  22d  of  November,  1797.  Business 
at  home  compelled  him  to  resign  his  seat  before  the  next  session. 
On  returning  to  Tennessee,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Leg- 
islature had  quite  unexpectedly  conferred  on  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  entered  on  the  duties 
of  this  office  with  some  reluctance,  but  the  firmness,  justice,  and 
courage  he  displayed  were  soon  the  themes  of  general  admiration. 
These  characteristics,  however,  were  not  always  acceptable,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  had  held  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  Jack- 
son had  plenty  of  enemies  of  this  sort. 

On  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union  it  comprised 
one  military  division.  The  death  of  Major  General  Conway, 
which  occurred  about  this  time,  created  a  vacancy  in  the  office, 
which  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Jackson.  In  1804  he  resigned 
the  judgeship,  and  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  his  own 
affairs  and  this  commission.  Accordingly,  he  purchased  an  ex- 
cellent farm  ten  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  Columbia  River, 
where  for  several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  the  agreeable  duties  of  a  social  and  hospitable  home. 

In  this  comparative  retirement  General  Jackson  remained,  with 
few  exceptions,  until  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
June,  1812.  Without  seeking  a  command  in  the  regular  army, 
he  issued  a  special  address  to  the  citizens  of  his  division,  calling 
upon  them  to  unite  with  him  in  protecting  the  rights  and  the 
honor  of  the  republic.  Twenty-five  hundred  volunteers  flocked 
to  his  banner  in  a  few  days,  ready  to  follow  him  in  any  direction 
and  on  any  expedition  against  the  enemy.     In  November,  1812, 
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he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  in  the  following  month  found 
a  rendezvous  at  Nashville.  The  generates  ardor  inspired  the  men 
with  the  greatest  devotion ;  and  their  cheerful  spirits  were  proof 
against  privation  and  hardship.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
(1813)  Jackson  and  his  companions  descended  to  Natchez,  where 
they  were  to  remain  until  they  received  further  orders.  He  se- 
lected the  most  healthful  spot  he  could  find  for  his  encampment, 
and  devoted  all  liis  attention  to  the  training  of  his  volunteers, 
many  of  whom  were,  of  course,  quite  green.  The  speck  of  war, 
however,  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  an  order  was  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  directing  the  disbanding  of  the  volunteers 
and  the  delivering  up  of  the  property  of  the  corps  to  General  Wil- 
kinson. When  this  order  reached  the  camp  there  were  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  on  the  sick-list,  fifty-six  of  whom  were  completely 
prostrated,  and  the  remainder  so  feeble  and  destitute  that  they 
were  entirely  unable  to  reach  their  homes,  or  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  journey,  even  if  it  could  be  undertaken.  If  the  order  had 
been  complied  with,  numbers  would  have  perished,  and  others  of 
necessity  been  compelled  to  enter  the  regular  army  under  Grcneral 
Wilkinson. 

Jackson  felt  himself  compromised  by  this  order.  Ilis  men 
were  volunteers,  not  recruits.  They  had  left  their  homes  for  the 
wike  of  their  country,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  when  the  danger 
which  had  brought  them  out  was  at  an  end,  the  nation  should 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  result. 
At  present,  it  looked  very  much  like  a  trick  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  army.  Under  these  convictions,  Jackson  determined 
to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  secretary. 

The  officers  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  determination,  but 
were,  in  reality,  alarmed  at  its  consequences.  After  holding  a  se- 
cret meeting  among  themselves,  they  presented  a  recommendation 
to  the  general  to  adhere  to  the  secretary's  instructions.  Disgust- 
ed at  their  pusillanimity,  the  general  replied  that  it  was  the  men 
he  thought  of,  and  not  the  ofiicers,  who  had  means  at  tlicir  dispo- 
sal, and  could  go  whither  they  pleased.  lie  concluded  by  telling 
them  that,  as  his  resolution  was  not  hastily  formed,  so  it  would 
not  be  easily  changed.  During  these  negotiations  the  ofiicers  of 
General  Wilkinson  arrived  in  the  camp,  with  the  object  of  re- 
cruiting from  the  volunteer  army.  So  soon  as  Jackson  was  a])- 
prised  of  this,  he  gave  orders  that  any  ofiicer  found  rccruitin* 
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from  among  his  troops,  that  were  already  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  arrested  and  confined.  All  sorts  of 
mean  stratagems  were  now  resorted  to  to  frustrate  Jackson's  pur- 
pose, but  his  iron  will  and  indomitable  energy  overcame  every  ob- 
stacle, and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  marching  the  whole  of  his 
division  to  the  section  of  country  whence  they  had  been  drawn. 
He  then  dismissed  them,  and  awaited  the  consequences  of  his  bold 
action.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  when  the  matter 
was  presented  in  its  proper  light  to  the  President,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved the  course  adopted  by  the  general. 

The  repose  of  General  Jackson  and  his  volunteers  was  of  short 
duration.  They  had  scarcely  reached  their  homes  when  the  In- 
dian nations  scattered  over  the  territory  comprising  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  made  incursions  into  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  committed  the  most  savage  murders  and  crueltieu. 
The  Creek  Indians,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coosa  and  Tal- 
lapoosa Eivers,  were  the  most  implacable  and  hostile.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  1813,  these  dusky  rascals  made  a  successful  at- 
tack on  Fort  Mimms.  A  most  dreadful  slaughter  took  place, 
Mercy  was  shown  to  none.  Men,  women,  and  children  fell  be- 
neath the  fatal  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  The  fort  was  oc- 
cupied by  Major  Beasley,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  a  large  number  of  women  and  children  who  had  sought 
shelter  and  protection.  Of  this  number  seventeen  only  made 
their  escape ;  the  rest  were  mercilessly  massacred. 

The  atrocity  of  this  outrage  was  in  some  respects  advantage- 
ous. It  roused  the  people,  and  gave  them  a  timely  insight  into 
the  danger  which  lay  at  their  very  doors.  It  nerved  them  for 
one  great  retaliatory  effort,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  subsequent 
peace.  The  war  was  entered  into  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
prosecuted  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  hardships,  and  reverses, 
but  it  was  triumphant.  The  qualities  displayed  by  General  Jack- 
Fon  in  this  hazardous,  energetic,  and  remarkable  campaign  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  he  possessed  military  gifts  of  the  highest  order, 
and  in  a  well-balanced  combination  rarely  found  save  in  the  great- 
est heroes  of  the  world.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
were  of  the  most  disheartening  kind ;  discontents  were  everlast- 
ingly nsing  up  in  his  army;  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  recom- 
mended him  to  abandon  his  enterprise ;  a  general  deserted  him 
with  his  entire  brigade ;  opposition  after  opposition  he  encounter- 
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ed  from  different  oflBcers,  yet  he  proceeded  to  assault  the  blood- 
thirsty enemy  in  spite  of  every  impediment.  In  this  campaign 
he  had  to  imprison  officers,  to  hang  a  militia  soldier,  and  to  do 
other  things  which,  from  their  daring,  almost  require  credulity  un- 
bounded to  believe  to  be  true.  Finally,  however,  he  succeeded, 
subdued  the  savage  tribes,  and  scattered  them  before  him  like 
chaff  in  the  wind.  They  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  securing  it  to  them.  The  warriors  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  early  part  of  1814. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  Jackson  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  major  general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
protection  of  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  IMississippi  was  in- 
trusted to  him.  In  pursuing  the  duties  of  this  appointment.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  became  convinced  that  the  Indians  received  assist- 
ance firom  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Pensacoia,  and  from  the 
British.  He  was  persuaded,  also,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
latter  to  make  a  descent  on  New  Orleans  so  soon  as  they  had 
perfected  their  arrangements  at  Pensacoia.  The  general  endeav- 
ored to  treat  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  to  point  out  to 
them  the  impropriety  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing ;  but  the 
Spanish  authorities  prevaricated,  falsified,  and  even  flatly  denied 
the  truth  of  what  was  charged  against  them.  Jackson  dispatched 
Captain  Gordon  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  month  of  August 
(1814),  and  ascertained  that  from  fif\y  to  two  hundred  British 
officers  and  soldiers  were  in  the  garrison,  with  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  about  five  hundred  savages  under  drill.  A  proclamation 
dated  from  "  Head-quarters  at  Pensacoia,"  and  signed  by  Colonel 
NichoUs,  of  the  British  expedition,  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

General  Jackson  was  never  remarkable  for  being  caught  asleep, 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  be  somnolent  on  this  occasion.  He 
resolved  at  once  to  march  against  Pensacoia,  and  break  up  that 
rendezvous.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1814,  he  carried  out  this 
intention,  demolished  the  Spanish  defenses  and  protections,  and 
drove  out  what  remained  of  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  savages. 
He  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  whither  the 
English  expedition  had  already  departed.  His  repulse  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  re- 
corded in  American  history,  and  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  a  story  so  perfectly  well  known.  General 
Jackson  covered  himself  and  his  country  with  imperishable  fame. 
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Peace  having  been  declared  at  Ghent,  the  remainder  of  the 
British  forces  sailed  away,  after  making  a  stay  of  about  ten  days 
in  Jackson's  vicinity. 

Though  honored  and  respected  by  the  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Orleans,  General  Jackson  was  not  without  his  oppo- 
nents, who  saw  in  some  of  his  actions  the  worst  features  of  des- 
potism. The  decision  which  he  was  so  fond  of  exercising,  and 
which  was  perhaps  necessary  to  a  certain  extent,  was  undoubted- 
ly calculated,  in  its  exaggerated  form,  to  produce  the  worst  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  the  timid  and  moderate.  Tlie  general's 
enemies  made  the  most  of  this  circumstance.  Before  the  depart- 
ure of  the  British,  an  anonymous  article  appeared  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  commenting  on  the  state  of  things.  Jackson  forced 
the  editor  of  the  paper  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  writer,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  member*  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was 
flung  into  prison.  Application  was  made  to  one  of  the  judges  for 
a  writ  oi  habeas  corpus^  which  was  immediately  granted  and  issued. 
Jackson  then  imprisoned  the  judge  for  issuing  the  writ,  and  the 
lawyer  for  drawing  it  out.  These  proceedings  were  undoubtedly 
despotic  and  tyrannous,  but  we  must  remember  that  at  the  time 
they  occurred  the  city  was  under  the  edict  of  martial  law.  When 
military  rule  was  at  an  end,  Jackson  had  to  answer  for  his  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  courts.  He  did  not  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self, but  paid  the  penalty  imposed  (a  flne  of  one  thousand  dollars), 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  done  his  duty  thoroughly,  if  a 
little  sternly. 

In  the  month  of  March  General  Jackson  returned  once  more 
to  his  home  .in  Tennessee,  carrying  with  him  a  larger  amount  of 
popularity  than  had  ever  been  borne  by  any  man  except  Wash- 
ington. For  two  years  he  remained  on  his  farm,  prepared  for 
service,  if  need  be,  but  occupied  with  rural  pleasures  and  labors. 
In  1817  fresh  difficulties  were  experienced  from  the  Indians,  and 
General  Jackson  received  orders  to  repair  to  Fort  Scott,  and  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  with  authority,  in  case 
he  should  deem  it  necessary,  to  call  upon  the  executives  of  the  ad- 
joining states  for  additional  troops.  They  also  authorized  him  to 
cross  the  Florida  line,  if  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
Florida  was  then  a  Spanish  possession.  The  power  vested  in 
Jackson  shows  the  confidence  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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The  campaign  against  the  Seminoles  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor,  and  without  any  special  delicacy  concerning  Spanish  rights, 
or  squeamishness  about  hanging  and  shooting  British  prisoners. 
It  was  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  but  did  not  contribute 
to  the  general's  permanent  fame. 

In  June,  1818,  Jackson  was  once  more  at  the  Hermitage,  but, 
as  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war  was  arraigned  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  the  press,  he  determined  on  visiting 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself.  He  made  a 
kind  of  triumphal  journey,  receiving  honors  in  every  city  through 
which  he  passed.  No  man  could  be  more  popular  with  the  masses 
than  the  gallant  defender  of  New  Orleans.  If  he  had  been  a  little 
harsh,  and  a  trifle  unmindful  of  the  law  of  nations,  people  were 
disposed  to  be  lenient  with  a  man  whose  integrity  and  sincere 
patriotism  were  beyond  the  breath  of  suspicion.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  before  the 
country. 

When  the  Floridas  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  America,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Greneral  Jackson  to  act  in  the  first  place  as  com- 
missioner for  receiving  the  provinces,  and  then  to  assume  the 
government  of  them.  It  was  intended  and  expressed  that  the 
American  governor  should  exercise  all  the  functions  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  governors,  captain -general,  and  intendants,  until 
Congress  should  provide  a  deliberate  system  of  administration,  as 
in  the  instances  of  the  other  territories. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1821,  General  Jackson  entered  upon  his 
delicate  office,  and  at  once  published  a  declaration  announcing 
that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  thereafter  existed  in  the 
Territory.  He  had  some  difficulties  to  encounter  with  the  Span- 
ish governors,  who  did  not  cheerfully  surrender  the  records  and 
state  papers  in  their  possession.  Jackson  had  to  resort  to  arbi- 
trary measures,  and  did  so  with  success,  but  not  without  again 
provoking  bitter  complaints  at  Washington. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Jackson  delegated  his  power  to  two 
gentlemen,  his  secretaries,  and  returned  to  Nashville.  The  con- 
dition of  his  health  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
take  this  step.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1822,  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, acting  for  the  Legislature,  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
as  a  testimonial  "of  the  high  respect"  entertained  by  the  state 
for  his  public  services ;  and  on  the  20th  of  August  of  the  same 
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year,  tlio  mombcrs  of  tho  Gonoral  Assembly  of  Tonnosneo  recom- 
mended him  to  tho  Union  for  tho  offlco  of  I'ro^idont,  a  rccom- 
mon(hitiun  which  was  repeated  by  tho  Lcgiftlaturo  of  AUkbama, 
and  variouH  aflsemblagcs  of  private  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  autumn  of  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  tho  United  StatCH,  and  in  tlie  following  year  was  put  in  regular 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  The  election  had  to  be  decided 
by  tho  House  of  KepreHcntatives,  and  Adams,  who  stood  next  to 
Jackson  iu  popularity  at  the  ])olls,  was  declared  to  be  l^sident. 

After  the  expiration  of  lour  years  Jackson  was  once  more  en- 
tered for  tho  grand  presidential  race.  Ho  distanced  his  riyal, 
and  was  elected  President  (1828),  and  re-elected  (1832),  thus 
serving  his  countiy  in  the  highest  olRce  within  her  gift  for  a  term 
of  eight  years.  The  same  decision  which  characterized  his  mili- 
tary career  gave  strength  and  vigor  to  his  presidency.  It  exposed 
him,  however,  to  the  severest  red-ta]K5  criticism,  and  it  is  not  yet 
conceded  that  some  of  the  individual  actions  of  President  Jackson 
were  those  which  can  be  safely  handed  down  as  wholesome  pre- 
cedents for  the  future  administration  of  the  country. 

On  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  1836,  General  Jackson  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  in  honor- 
able retirement  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  largely  respected  by  all 
classes  of  men,  and  looked  up  to  by  a  great  party  as  tho  oracle 
of  its  destinies.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Juno,  1845.  The  heart 
of  the  nation  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  calamity,  and  some 
of  her  most  eminent  sons  ])ronounced  eulogiums  on  tho  departed 
warrior.  From  one  of  these — the  splendid  eft brt  of  Daniel  Webster 
— we  reproduce  the  following  estimate  of  the  general's  character: 

"The  character  of  General  Jackson  while  he  lived  was  pre- 
sented in  two  relations  to  his  country.  He  was  a  soldier,  and 
had  connnandcd  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  he  has  filled  tho 
ollice  of  chief  magistrate.  So  far  as  regards  his  military  reputa- 
tion and  merits,  I  partake  fully  in  the  general  estimate.  Ho  wjih 
a  soldier  of  dauntless  courage,  vigor,  and  jKirseverance,  an  officer 
oi'  skill  and  sngiu'ity,  of  (piickness  of  perce])tion,  and  of  prompt 
and  resolute  execution  of  his  purposes.  There  is  probably  no 
division,  at  homo  or  abroad,  as  to  his  merits  in  these  jmrticulars. 

**  During  the  whole  of  his  civil  administration  ithap|)oned  that 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  dilfer  with  him  in  regard  to  most 
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of  his  leading  measures.  To  me  this  was  painful,  because  it 
much  better  suits  my  temper  and  feelings  to  be  able  to  support 
the  measures  of  government  than  to  find  myself  called  upon  by 
duty  to  oppose  them. 

"There  were  occasions,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration, in  which  no  duty  of  opposition  devolved  upon  me.  Some 
of  these  were  not  imimportant.  There  were  times  which  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  critical,  calling  for  wisdom  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  in  which  measures  proposed  and  opin- 
ions expressed  by  him  seemed  to  me  to  be  highly  suitable  to  the 
exigency.  On  these  occasions  I  supported  those  measures  with 
the  same  sincerity  and  zeal  as  if  I  had  never  differed  from  him 
before,  or  never  expected  to  differ  from  him  again. 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  sought  to  distinguish  himself  by 
exalting  the  character  and  honor  of  his  country,  and  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  uttered  rendered  somewhat  remarkable  his 
celebrated  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
I  believe  he  felt  the  sentiment  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  this 
can  not  be  denied  to  be  one  strong  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the 
true  interests  of  his  country. 

"  He  has  now  ceased  from  his  earthly  labors,  and  affects  the 
public  interests  of  the  state  only  by  his  example  and  the  influ- 
ence of  liis  opinions.  We  may  well  suppose  that  in  the  last  days, 
and  hours,  and  moments  of  his  life,  and  with  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  change  then  before  him  and  so  near,  one  of  his  warm- 
est wishes  would  be,  that  whatever  errors  he  might  have  commit- 
ted should  be  passing  and  transitory  in  their  effect  upon  the  Con- 
stitution and  institutions  of  his  country;  and  while  we  may 
weU  ascribe  this  praiseworthy  and  benign  sentiment  to  him,  let 
us,  ^idth  equal  ingenuousness,  cherish  the  feeling,  that  whatever 
he  has  accomplished  for  the  real  good  of  the  country,  its  true  char- 
acter and  real  glory,  may  remain  a  just  inheritance  attached  to 
his  memory." 

**  In  person,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  General  Jackson 
was  tall,  and  remarkably  erect  and  thin.  His  weight  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  his  height,  and  liis  frame  in  general  did  not  appear 
fitted  for  trials  such  as  it  had  borne.  His  features  were  large ; 
liis  eyes  dark  blue,  with  a  keen  and  strong  glance ;  his  eyebrows 
arched  and  prominent,  and  his  complexion  that  of  the  war-worn 
soldier.     His  demeanor  was  easy  and  gentle :  in  every  station  he 
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was  open  and  acccssiblo  to  all.  The  irritability  of  his  temper, 
which  was  not  denied  by  his  friends,  produced  contrasts  in  his 
manner  and  countenance  leading  to  very  different  conceptions  and 
representations  as  to  both ;  but  those  who  have  lived  and  acted 
with  him  bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the  general  mildness  of 
liis  carriage  and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition.  It  is  certain 
that  he  inspired  his  soldiers,  his  military  household,  his  domestic 
circle,  and  his  neighbors  with  the  most  affectionate  sentiments* 
The  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  his  impatience  of  wrong  and  en- 
croachment, liis  contempt  for  meanness,  and  his  tcnaciousness  of 
just  authority,  involved  him  in  bitter  altercations  and  sanguinary 
duels :  his  resentments  were  fiercely  executed,  and  his  censures 
rashly  uttered ;  yet  he  can  not  be  accused  of  wanton  or  mali- 
cious violence ;  the  sallies  which  may  be  deemed  intemperate  can 
be  traced  to  strong  provocation,  operating,  in  most  instances,  upon 
his  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  very  generosity  and  loftiness  of  his 
spirit.** 
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The  downfall  of  Popery  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  flight  of 
King  James  and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange,  produced  a 
revolution  and  a  hero  in  New  York  both  of  a  remarkable  nature. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  history  belonging  exclusively  to  the  times,  and 
having  no  kind  of  bearing  on  subsequent  events,  except  that  its 
lesson  has  been  too  soon  forgot.  But  it  ended  in  bloodshed,  and 
in  the  martyrdom  of  a  man  whose  name  will  be  imperishably  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  change  of  dynasty  in  England  reached 
New  York,  it  was  greeted  with  approbation  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  Papists  who  held  offices  were  at  once  suspended. 
By  this  action,  and  by  the  common  cause  of  misfortune,  they  be- 
came banded  together,  and  formed  a  formidable  party,  all  the 
more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  the  administration  under  the 
new  government  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Fearful  ru- 
mors were  circulated  that  the  Jacobites  (as  they  were  called)  in- 
tended to  take  summary  vengeance  on  the  triumphant  Protestants; 
that  they  were  marching  in  great  force  to  destroy  the  city,  and 
generally  that  they  were  going  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  fallen 
master  in  a  savage  manner,  and  regain  the  authority  which  had 
been  hastily  wrested  from  them. 

In  a  community  not  abundantly  protected,  these  rumors  and 
apprehensions  were  very  fearful.  The  desire  for  safety  suggested 
to  the  citizens  the  propriety  of  delegating  the  entire  authority  of 
the  city  to  one  man,  until  such  time  as  the  new  governor  appoint- 
ed by  William  should  arrive.  The  choice  fell  upon  Jacob  Leisler, 
the  subject  of  the  present  brief  sketch. 

Of  Leisler' s  early  history  very  little  is  known.  He  came  be- 
fore the  public  at  a  time  when  the  hard  work  of  his  life — the 
building  of  a  fortune — had  been  nearly  accomplished.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  resided  in  Albany,  probably  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  and  where  also  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  magistrate. 
He  was  known  for  his  opposition  to  Popery,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  all  his  power  to  prevent  its  spread.     Prom  Albany  he  came  to 
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New  York,  and  at  onco  obtained  popularity  by  benevolently  pur- 
chasing the  freedom  of  a  family  of  French  Huguenots,  wh6  were 
so  poverty-stricken  on  landing  that  a  public  tribunal  decided  they 
should  be  sold  into  slavery  in  order  to^pay  the  expenses  of  their 
voyage.  By  these  and  similar  acts  Leisler  beciune  known,  and  &- 
vorably  known,  to  the  little  community. 

At  that  time  there  were  five  military  companies  in  the  city, 
and  a  sergeant's  guard  of  royal  troops.  These  were  the  only  or- 
ganized protectors  of  the  town,  and  were  under  the  conmoand  of 
Nicholas  Bayard,  a  man  who  was  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  the  late  king.  Jacob  Leisler  was  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies,  and  was  eminently  popular  with  the  men  and  with 
his  brother  officers,  excepting,  of  course,  the  colonel. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1C89,  the  people  of  New  York,  supported 
by  the  military  companies  aforesaid,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
leisler,  and  invited  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  At  first 
he  refused,  but  finally  consented.  Immediately  afterward  the 
keys  of  the  fort  were  placed  in  his  hands.  Alarmed  at  these 
proceedings,  Lieutenant  Governor  Nicholson  convened  his  coun- 
cil, and,  calling  upon  all  public  magistrates  to  unite  with  him,  he 
demanded  the  government  money,  which,  being  kept  in  the  fort, 
was  now  in  possession  of  Leisler.  No  attention  was  of  course 
paid  to  the  demand.  The  colonel  of  the  military  companies  also 
tned  what  eiFect  his  influence  would  have,  but  found  out  in  a 
very  short  time  that  the  most  prudent  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
look  after  his  own  safety.  On  Leisler's  side,  four  hundred  of  his 
companions  in  arms  signed  an  agreement  to  hold  the  fort  "for 
the  present  Protestant  power  that  reigns  in  England,"  while  a 
committee  of  safety,  composed  often  freeholders  of  the  city,  whose 
names,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  represent  in  equal  ratio  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English  population  of  that  early  pe- 
riod, assumed  the  powers  of  a  provisionary  government,  of  which 
they  declared  Jacob  Leisler  to  be  the  head.  Tliey  appointed  him 
"  captain  of  the  fort  or  citadel,"  gave  him  power  "  to  suppress  ex- 
ternal and  internal  enemies  of  the  peace,  and  preserve  the  order 
of  the  Province  of  New  York,"  to  ♦'  use  the  power  of  authority  of 
commander-in-chief  until  orders  shall  have  come  from  their  maj- 
esties," and  to  "  do  all  such  acts  as  were  requisite  for  the  good 
of  the  province,  taking  council  with  the  militia  and  civil  author- 
ity as  occ^on  might  require." 
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'  Leisler^s  first  act  was  one  of  lojalty.  He  proclaimed  Kiug 
William  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  the  rejoicing  people.  This  step 
provoked  immediate  action  from  the  other  side.  The  deposed 
Jacobins  appointed  three  commissioners  to  receive  the  revenues 
until  orders  should  arrive  from  the  king.  Leisler  proceeded  to 
the  Custom-house,  where  the  commissioners  held  their  meetings, 
and  demanded  by  what  right  they  pretended  to  act.  The  only 
reply  they  condescended  to  make  was  an  attempt  to  forcibly  eject 
Leisler  firom  their  presence.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill 
advised.  The  adherents  of  the  popular  cause  were  naturally  in- 
censed at  the  treatment  of  their  captain.  The  preparatory  dem- 
onstrations of  a  riot  began  to  show  themselves.  Captain  Bayard 
was  set  upon,  and  would  have  been  the  first  victim  of  vengeance 
but  for  the  intercession  of  Leisler.  It  became  apparent  that  it 
would  not  do  to  trifle  with  the  people,  so  Bayard  fled  to  Albany, 
rather  the  worse  for  handling,  and  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, obtained  safety  on  shipboard,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  sailed 
for  England. 

When  quiet  was  restored,  Leisler  made  active  preparations  for 
the  defense  of  the  city,  not  only  against  the  Papists,  but  against 
the  French.  He  established  a  six-gunned  battery  commanding 
the  harbor,  and  thereby  secured  for  the  city  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant promenades  it  can  boast  (the  Battery).  Having  thus  at- 
tended to  the  most  important  duties  of  his  station,  he  sat  down 
and  honestly  wrote  an  account  of  what  he  had  done  to  the  King 
of  England.  He  was  not  much  of  a  scholar,  and  there  were  some 
defects  in  the  style  and  spelling  of  his  dispatch,  but  it  was  straight- 
forward and  manly,  and  told  the  truth — qualities  that  are  not 
too  oflen  combined  in  official  documents. 

To  provide  against  an  invasion  of  French  and  Indians  from 
Canada,  Leisler  dispatched  his  secretary,  Colonel  Milbourne  (who 
had  recently  arrived  from  England),  to  Albany,  with  a  body  of 
followers.  They  took  their  departure  in  three  ships,  and  arrived 
in  due  course.  At  this  time  most  of  the  ofTicials  at  Albany  held 
their  commissions  from  the  deposed  monarch,  and  were  conse- 
quently violently  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Leisler,  whom 
they  denounced  as  a  boor,  and  looked  upon  as  a  usurper.  Tlio 
most  active  among  these  was  Rol)crt  Livingston,  and  by  his  insti- 
gation the  citizens  of  Albany  were  made  to  believe  that  Milbourne 
and  the  troops  under  his  command  came  to  invade  their  rights, 
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and  not  to  protect  them.     Bloodshed  would  have  resulted  but  for 
the  discretion  and  cool  bratery  of  Milboume. 

When  these  things  were  made  known  to  Leisler,  he  immedi- 
ately issued  a  warrant  against  Livingston  as  a  rebel,  and  against 
Colonel  Bayard,  who  had  also  contributed  his  influence  to  excite 
the  Albanians.  Livingston  fled  to  New  England,  and  was  not 
heard  of  afterward,  except  in  a  very  tragical  way,  which  will  be 
related  hereafter.  Bayard  sneaked  into  New  York,  and  tried  to 
obtain  possession,  in  a  surreptitious  way,  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
king.  He  was  denounced  to  Leisler  by  the  bearer  of  the  dispatch 
in  question ;  was  forthwith  arrested  and  put  in  jail  ^^  upon  the 
charge  of  high  misdemeanors  against  his  majesty's  authority." 

These  events  gave  a  decided  character  to  the  administration  of 
Jacob  Leisler,  and  his  opponents  saw  that  nothing  but  an  exten- 
sive and  unscrupulous  organization  could  overthrow  its  power. 
Parties  were  now  distinctly  defined :  for  the  people's  governor — 
for  the  Jacobites. 

In  midwinter  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French  took  place. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1690,  after  a  remarkable  march,  about 
two  hundred  French  and  Indians  made  a  sudden  descent  upon 
Schenectady,  and  massacred  sixty- three  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, besides  making  twenty-seven  prisoners  and  destroying  the 
village.  The  atrocity  and  boldness  of  this  crime  threw  the  prov- 
ince into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  agony.  For  their  own  safety, 
the  Albanians  were  now  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  executive 
of  New  York.  Leisler  concluded,  and  wisely,  that  the  success  of 
this  attack  would  lead  to  others  of  a  more  horrible  character,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  own 
country,  and  conquer  Canada  itself.  He  at  once  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  governors  of  the  other  provinces,  and  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Connecticut  favored  the  enterprise.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  straightway  armed  and  equipped  the  first  man-of-war  ever  fitted 
out  in  the  harbor  of  New-York ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  fleet  of 
three  vessels  sailed  from  the  bay,  with  orders  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Quebec,  and  co-operate  with  the  land  forces  that  would 
join  them  there  from  the  other  provinces.  This  decision  and  ac- 
tivity met  with  a  poor  return.  A  number  of  disasters  befell  the 
expedition,  and  no  good  was  done  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Leisler' s  enemies  threw  all  the  impediments  they  could 
in  his  way,  and  were  perhaps  more  pleased  with  the  failure  of  the 
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expedition  than  they  would  have  been  with  its  success.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  land  forces  (upon  whom  every  thing  depended)  un- 
der General  Winthrop  made  an  ignominious  retreat,  without  hav- 
ing even  reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

When  the  news  became  known  to  Leisler,  ho  hurried  in  person 
to  Albany,  and  ordered  the  general  to  bo  placed  under  arrest — 
a  very  proper  measure,  but  extremely  hazardous  for  one  whoso 
power  was  not  yet  consolidated.  The  Jacobites  attributed  tho 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  Leisler,  and  this  decided  action  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  raising  the  cry  of  tymnny.  All  tlie  malcon- 
tents united  themselves  to  oppose  the  |)owcr  of  the  governor  and 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  The  people,  who  had  exhausted  them- 
selves in  equipping  the  unsuccessful  expedition,  were  impatient 
and  dissatisfied.  It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  thoughtless 
and  unreasonable  masses.  The  Jacobites  had  their  opportunity, 
and  made  the  best  use  of  it. 

In  England  a  new  goveraor  had  been  appointed  by  William  as 
early  as  1689,  but,  until  two  years  later,  Leisler  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumstance.  The  first  notice  of  Governor  Slough ter*s  ap- 
pointment was  brought  to  this  country  by  Captain  Ingoldsby,  who, 
with  his  company,  arrived  in  advance.  This  weak  creature  fell 
into  the  handn  of  the  anti-Leislcriann,  and  was  immediately  used 
by  them.  With  an  impudence  that  wtia  iximarkuble  even  for  a 
captain  of  foot,  he  dcmaiuUHl  that  Leisler  shouhl  immediately  sur- 
render his  authority  into  his  hands.  Ix»isler  ro|)licd  that  ho  would 
do  so  tlie  moment  he  saw  an  order  from  the  British  ministry  re- 
quiring him  to  do  so,  or  from  Colonel  Sloughter,  tho  newly-ap- 
|K)inted  governor.  Ingoldsby  being  destitute  of  the  authority  that 
lousier  required,  the  latter  simjily  issued  a  pro<*himation  announc- 
ing that  Colonel  Sloughter  had  been  ai)pointed  governor  of  the 
IVovince  of  New  York,  and  that  on  his  arrival  the  fort  and  gov- 
ernment would  be  cheerfully  surrendered  to  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  desired  that  Ingoldsby  and  his  companions  might  receive 
lUl  ]>ro])er  entertainment  and  kindness. 

This  discreet  policy  did  not  satisfy  tho  enemies  of  Ixiisler.  Tho 
willing  tool,  Ingoldsby,  was  once  more  used  to  make  another  de- 
mand for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and,  being  again  unsueeessful, 
to  end  by  l)csieging  it.  Leisler  was  not  to  he  intimidated,  and 
retained  |>ossession,  protesting  most  vehemently  against  the  con- 
duct of  Ingoldsby.  lie  had  the  mayor  and  common  council  on 
hia  side,  but  against  him  were  wealth,  fanaticism,  and  unscrupu- 
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lousneBS.  The  royal  authority,  too,  was  held  in  dread,  and  people 
were  afraid  of  opposing  it  even  in  a  right  cause.  Desertions  be- 
came frequent  trom  the  popular  ranks.  Every  day  Ingoldsby's  po- 
sition became  stronger.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  freely  used  the 
terrible  word  rebel  against  Leisler  and  those  who  sided  with  him. 

The  noble  little  band  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  words.  They 
simply  replied  that  they  would  not  be  turned  from  their  duty  to 
God  and  the  king  by  fear  of  the  term  rebels,  and  resolved  that 
they  would  protect  their  liberty  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  In- 
goldsby  and  his  backers  were  somewhat  daunted  by  this  courage- 
ous action ;  but,  while  they  were  deliberating  as  to  what  should 
be  the  next  step,  the  long  absent  Sloughter  made  his  appearance 
(19th  of  March,  1691).  Before  he  had  touched  land,  Ingoldsby, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Jacobin  party,  had  poisoned  his  ear 
with  an  ex  parte  statement. 

Leisler's  first  act  was  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  identity  of 
Sloughter.  He  then  dispatched  his  son-in-law,  Col.  Milboume, 
and  Mr.  De  la  Noye,  the  mayor,  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
proper  form  of  making  a  transfer  of  the  government,  and  also  to 
procure  some  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  friends. 
These  peaceful  embassadors  were  immediately  handed  over  to  the 
guard.  Thus  brutally  outraged,  Leisler  determined  that  he  would 
not  surrender  the  fort  until  the  governor  and  his  full  council  had 
taken  the  customary  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Protestant  king  and 
government.  This  ceremony  was  gone  through  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  Leisler  immediately  handed  over  his  authority  to  the  new 
official.  He  felt  that  he  had  protected  the  province  in  a  critical 
period ;  that  he  had  acted  firmly  and  conscientiously  for  the  com- 
mon good.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief,  therefore,  that  he  wrote 
to  Sloughter  "  that  he  would  give  his  excellency  an  exact  account 
of  all  his  actions  and  conduct." 

The  ink  with  which  he  wrote  was  scarcely  dry  when  he  and 
nine  of  his  friends  were  dragged  off  to  prison  as  common  rebels. 
A  special  conmiission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  issued  to  try  the 
prisoners,  and  the  governor  named  eight  judges  for  the  purpose. 
The  task  of  making  a  selection  was  an  easy  one.  He  selected 
four  of  his  own  friends  and  four  others  who  were  known  enemies 
of  Leisler.  When  the  trial  came  on,  Leisler  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  court,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  An  in- 
iquitous verdict  was  returned,  and  I-«isler  and  Milboume  were 
condemned  to  death. 
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By  this  time  Sloughter  seems  to  have  awakened  to  a  slight 
sense  of  justice,  as  clear,  perhaps,  as  his  fuddled  faculties  would 
allow  him  to  see  it.  He  hesitated  to'  sign  the  death-warrant. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  bloodhounds  who  were  seeking  Leisler's 
life.  Unfortunately,  they  were  acquainted  with  Sloughter's  weak- 
nesses. They  invited  him  to  a  supper,  plied  him  with  wine,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  orgy  the  drunken  idiot  scrawled  his  name  to  the 
&tal  document.  Without  a  moment's  delay  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
sheriff,  and  the  two  unfortunate  men  were  led  forth  to  execution. 

The  scaffold  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Park.  A  company  of  soldiers  imder  the  command  of  Ingoldsby 
surrounded  it,  and  kept  off  the  populace,  already  pressing  forward 
to  obtain  a  last  look  of  a  noble  martyr  and  his  brave  companion  ; 
some,  perhaps,  to  triumph  over  their  downfall.  They  stood  to- 
gether, unawed  by  the  occasion.  Milboume  spoke  first.  He  had 
but  little  to  say,  but  it  was  awful :  "  Robert  Livingston,  I  will  im- 
plead thee  at  the  bar  of  heaven  for  this  deed !"  Leisler,  touched 
by  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son-in-law,  turned  to  him  and  said, 
*' Why  must  you  die?  You  have  been  but  as  a  servant  doing  my 
will,  and,  as  a  dying  man,  I  declare  before  God  that  what  I  have 
done  was  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  the  defense  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  country."  Commending 
his  soul  to  the  Savior,  and  praying  for  his  enemies,  "Father, 
forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  this  strong  man, 
upright  and  noble  to  the  last,  suffered  the  final  penalty  of  the 
law,  if  the  word  law  can  be  used  in  such  a  base  connection.  A 
fierce  tempest  raged  in  the  heavens,  as  if  Nature  were  indignant 
at  the  outrage.  "  The  shrieks  of  the  people,"  says  a  writer  of 
the  time,  "  were  dreadful ;  some  were  carried  away  lifeless,  and 
some,  rushing  forward,  almost  ere  the  life  of  their  beloved  ruler 
was  extinct,  cut  off  pieces  of  his  garments  as  precious  relics,  and 
his  hair  was  divided,  out  of  great  veneration,  as  for  a  martyr." 

These  measures  were  subsequently  disapproved  by  the  English 
king,  and  the  attainders  against  the  murdered  heroes  reversed ; 
but  the  shame  of  the  transaction  will  last  to  the  end  of  history. 
Well  might  Dr.  Increase  Mather  write  to  Governor  Dudley,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  is  still  crying  in  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  against  you :  I  mean  the  blood  of  Leisler  and 
Milboume.  My  Lord  Bellamont  said  to  me  that  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  Parliament  who  examined  the  matter,  and  that 
those  men  were  not  only  murdered,  but  barbarously  murdered." 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

This  renowned  statesman  and  eloquently  inteUectual  man  was 
bom  at  Salisbury,  Merriniac  County,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1782-  In  the  immediate  vicinity  his  ancestors 
(who  were  of  Scotch  descent)  had  lived  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  the  centre  of  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  the  produce  of  which  the 
family  depended.  His  father  was  a  man  of  lai^c  and  stalwart 
form,  of  swarthy  complexion,  and  of  remarkable  features ;  of  clear 
intellect,  strong  convictions,  and  indomitable  will.  Many  of  these 
traits,  especially  the  last,  survived  in  his  illustrious  son. 

From  his  mother  Daniel  Webster  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  an  education.  Mrs,  Wehater  is  described  aa  an  unusually  beau- 
tiful woman,  of  superior  intellect  and  of  the  warmest  affections. 
She  prophesied  that  her  son  would  become  eminent,  and  lived  to 
see  a  portion  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  when  she  died. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  farm  was  a  log  school-house  kept 
by  Master  Tappan.     To  this  primitive  academy  the  little  Daniel 
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repaired  when  he  could  be  spared  from  home.  ^'He  was  the 
brightest  boy  in  the  school,"  wrote  the  master  many  years  after- 
ward, ^'and  Ezekiel  next;  but  Daniel  was  much  quicker  at  his 
studies  than  his  brother.  He  would  learn  more  in  five  minutes 
than  another  boy  in  five  hours.  One  Saturday,  I  remember,  I 
held  up  a  handsome  new  jack-knife  to  the  scholars,  and  said,  the 
boy  who  would  commit  to  memory  the  greatest  number  of  verses 
in  the  Bible  by  Monday  morning  should  have  it.  Many  of  the 
boys  did  well ;  but  when  it  came  to  Daniel's  turn  to  recite,  I  found 
that  he  had  committed  so  much,  that,  after  hearing  him  repeat 
some  sixty  or  seventy  verses,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up,  he  telling 
me  that  there  were  several  chapters  yet  that  he  had  learned. 
Daniel  got  that  jack-knife."  Mr.  Webster  never  forgot  his  early 
tutor,  and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  wrote  him  a  kind 
note  inclosing  a  remittance.  In  the  busy  time  of  the  year  Daniel 
Webster  assisted  his  father.  He  was  a  "  handy"  lad,  and  could 
learn  how  to  do  a  thing  with  much  quickness.  He  was  particu- 
larly useful  in  assisting  his  father  to  saw  logs  at  a  little  mill 
which  he  worked.  Here,  while  waiting  for  the  saw  to  pass 
through  the  Ic^s  (an  operation  which  consumed  about  ten  min- 
utes), he  economized  his  time  by  carefully  studying  some  author 
whose  prized  volume  he  had  brought  with  him.  So  tenacious 
was  his  memory,  that,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to 
recite  large  portions  of  the  works  he  had  committed  in  this 
strange  manner.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  copy  of  which  he  perused  on  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief 
imported  from  England. 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  months  at  the  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Exeter,  where  he  enjoyed  the  tuition  and  kindly  counsels  of 
I>r.  Benjamin  Abbot.  He  mastered  the  principles  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  English  grammar  in  less  than  four  months,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  was  privileged  to  spend  some  months  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Woods,  a  popular  divine  who  lived  at  Boscawen,  and  prepared 
boys  for  college  at  one  dollar  a  week  for  tuition  and  board. 
Daniel  was  unmindful  of  the  routine  of  the  establishment,  al- 
though he  studied  his  lessons  attentively  and  well.  He  seemed 
to  be  too  fond  of  hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  Woods 
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reprimanded  him,  giving  him,  as  a  punishment,  a  hmidred  lines  of 
Virgil  to  commit  to  memory.  Daniel  made  tip  his  mind  that  he 
would  be  revenged.  He  knew  that  oik  the  next  day  Mr.  Woods 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  school  as  early  as  possible,  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  town ;  before  going,  however,  he 
was  to  hear  the  hundred  lines.  On  the  following  morning  Dan- 
iel presented  himself,  book  in  hand,  and  without  the  slightest  hes- 
itation recited  the  hundred  lines  in  a  way  which  drew  forth  the 
commendation  of  his  instructor.  <^  I  have  a  few  more  lines  that 
I  can  recite,"  said  the  malicious  Daniel,  as  he  observed  Mr.Woods 
about  to  close  the  book  and  take  his  departure.  An  additional 
hundred  lines  were  reeled  off  with  the  greatest  ease.  '^  You  kte 
a  smart  boy,"  said  Mr.  Woods,  making  another  start  for  the  door. 
"  I  have  a  few  more  I  can  recite,  sir,"  said  Daniel,  adding,  byway 
of  last  feather  to  break  the  cameFs  back,  "  about  fivd  hundred,  I 
think."  This  was  more  than  the  doctor  had  bargained  for.  He 
was  behind  time  with  his  engagement,  and  was  really  the  only 
one  of  the  twain  who  received  punishment.  '*  That  is  enough, 
Dan  ;  you  may  have  the  whole  day  for  pigeon-shooting." 

The  extraordinary  promise  which  Daniel  Webster  displayed 
induced  his  Either,  though  ill  able  to  bear  the  expense,  to  send 
him  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  1801.  His  progress  in 
the  college  had  been  so  rapid  that  it  was  fully  expected  he  would 
have  received  the  valedictory,  but  that  was  reserved  for  some 
more  fortunate  scholar.  All  that  he  received  was  a  diploma, 
which  he  deliberately  tore  up  in  the  presence  of  a  few  compan- 
ions. <<  My  industry  may  make  me  a  great  man,"  he  said,  ^^  but 
this  miserable  parchment  can  not."  It  must  not  be  supposed 
from  this  circumstance  that  Mr.  Webster  was  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  of  a  college  education.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment 
he  returned  home  it  became  the  object  of  his  life  to  secure  to  his 
brother  Ezekiel  similar  advantages.  He  felt  probably  a  little  in- 
dignant that  he  had  received  merely  the  common  honors  of  the 
collegiate,  when  he  had  worked  for  something  more  praiseworthy* 
It  was  his  determination  now  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  funds  to  assist  his  brother.  In  a  short 
time  he  established  himself  in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  with  a  friend  of 
his  father.  He  received  a  salary  of  $850,  and  by  devoting  his 
evenings  to  the  laborious  occupation  of  copying  deeds  for  the 
county  recorder  at  twenty-five  O/Cnts  each,  was  able  to  make  a 
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considerable  increase  to  this  sum.  The  latter  occupation  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  while  pursuing  it 
he  carefully  read  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  other  substan- 
tial works,  which  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  solid 
foundation  of  his  after-fame.  Mr.  Webster  described  himself  at 
this  time  as  ^'  long,  slender,  pale,  and  all  eyes."  He  was  known 
round  the  country  by  the  nickname  oi  All  Eyes.  In  his  habits  he 
was  remarkably  steady,  his  only  recreation  being  trout-fishing, 
the  solitary  ei^joyment  of  which  he  greatly  enhanced  by  usually 
taking  with  him  a  volume  of  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Webster  studied  the  law  with  Mr.  Christopher  Gore,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  Boston  in  1805.  Two  years  later  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
soon  after  took  up  his  residence  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained 
about  nine*  years.  He  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  practice,  and  was 
able  to  assist  his  father  in  a  pecuniary  way,  so  as  to  relieve  him 
of  a  burden  of  debts  which  pressed  heavily  on  his  spirits. 

In  181.7  Mr.  Webster  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  This  step  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  condi- 
tion of  his  finances,  which  had  suffered  greatly  by  his  election  to 
Congress  (in  1812),  and  by  a  fire  in  which  all  his  property  was 
destroyed.  In  Boston  he  was  well  known  and  highly  appreciated, 
but  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  for  a  young  man  to  thrust  him- 
self into  an  arena  where  the  best  forensic  talent  of  the  country 
struggled  for  pre-eminence.  He  had  the  friendship  of  a  number 
of  opulent  merchants,  and  in  a  few  months  his  name  was  known 
as  the  senior  counsel  in  many  important  trials.  His  powers  were 
soon  recognized,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  invective,  free,  however, 
from  narrowness  or  personality,  became  a  matter  of  complaint 
with  his  brethren  of  the  bar.  The  people  appreciated  this  kind 
of  oratory,  and  he  soon  became  famous.  "  As  were  his  manners 
at  the  bar  some  thirty  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Knapp,  "  so  were  they 
through  his  life,  whenever  he  appeared  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 
He  began  to  state  his  points  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  a  slow,  cool, 
cautious,  and  philosophical  manner.  If  the  case  was  of  import- 
ance, he  went  on  hammering  out,  link  by  link,  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment, with  ponderous  blows  leisurely  inflicted ;  and  while  thus  at 
labor,  you  rather  saw  the  sinews  of  the  arm  than  the  skill  of  the 
artist  It  was  in  reply,  however,  that  he  came  out  in  the  majesty 
of  intellectual  grandeur,  and  poured  forth  the  opulence  of  his  mind ; 
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it  was  when  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  had  hit  him  that  he  was  all 
might  and  soul,  and  showered  his  words  of  weight  and  fire.  His 
style  of  oratory  was  founded  on  no  model,  but  was  entirely  his  own. 
He  dealt  not  with  the  fantastical  and  poetical,  but  with  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact every-day  world,  and  the  multifarious  affiurs  of  his  fel- 
low-men, extricating  them  from  difficulties,  and  teaching  them 
how  to  become  happy.  He  never  strove  to  dazzle,  astonish,  or 
confuse,  but  went  on  to  convince  and  conquer  by  great  but  legiti- 
mate means.  When  he  went  out  to  battle  he  went  alone,  trust- 
ing to  no  earthly  arm  but  his  own.  He  asked  for  no  trophies  but 
Ids  own  conquests ;  he  looked  not  for  the  laurel  of  victory,  but  it 
was  proffered  to  him  by  all,  and  bound  his  brow  until  he  went 
out  on  some  new  exploit." 

Mr.  Webster's  public  career  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  cotkn- 
try.  In  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  he  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  its  councils  for  upward  of  forty  3rears — for 
a  good  portion  of  the  time  being  nearest  to  the  President  in  po- 
sition, and  seldom  falling  beneath  him  in  absolute  power.  "It 
was  before  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,"  says  Mr.  T^nmffl», 
in  his  interesting  "  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,"  quoting  from 
Knapp,  "when  the  times  were  stormy,  and  party  spirit  ran  high 
in  view  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  that  he  entered  the  field  of 
politics,  like  one  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  decided  and 
straightforward  in  all  his  actions.  No  politician  was  ever  more 
direct  and  bold,  and  he  had  notliing  of  the  demag(^e  about  him. 
Fully  persuaded  of  the  true  course,  he  followed  it  with  so  much 
firmness  and  principle  that  sometimes  his  serenity  was  taken  by 
the  furious  and  headstrong  as  apathy ;  but  when  a  feir  and  legiti- 
mate opportunity  offered,  he  came  out  with  such  strength  and 
manliness  that  the  doubting  were  satisfied  and  the  complaining  si- 
lenced. In  the  worst  of  times  and  the  darkest  hour,  he  had  fiEuth 
in  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the  people.  They  might  be  wrong, 
but  he  saw  into  their  true  character  sufficiently  to  believe  that 
they  would  never  remain  permanently  in  error.  In  some  of  his 
conversations  upon  the  subject,  he  compared  the  people,  iii  the 
management  of  the  national  affiiirs,  to  that  of  the  sagacious  and 
indefatigable  raftsmen  on  his  native  Merrimac,  who  had  fells 
and  shoals  to  contend  with  in  their  course  to  the  ocean,  guid- 
ing fearlessly  and  skillfully  over  the  former,  between  rocks  and 
through  breakers ;  and,  when  reaching  the  sand-banks,  jumping 
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off  into  the  water  with  lever,  axe,  and  oar ;  and  then,  with  puBh- 
ing,  cutting,  and  directing,  made  all  rub  and  go,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  looking  on.  The  first  political  glory  that  hung 
around  his  brow  was  at  a  convention  of  the  great  spirits  in  the 
county  of  Rockingham,  where  he  then  resided,  and  such  repre- 
sentatives from  other  counties  as  were  sent  to  this  convention,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  mark  out 
such  a  course  for  themselves  as  should  be  deemed  advisable  by 
the  collected  wisdom  of  those  assembled.  On  this  occasion,  an 
address,  with  a  string  of  resolutions,  were  proposed  for  adoption, 
of  which  he  was  the  author.  They  exhibited  uncommon  powers 
of  intellect,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  our  national  interests. 
lie  made  a  most  powerful  speech  in  support  of  these  i^esolutions, 
portions  of  which  were  printed  at  the  time,  and  much  admired 
throughout  the  Union.  From  this  time  ho  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  to  New  Ilumpshiro  exclusively.  Massachusetts 
also  took  as  great  an  interest  in  his  career  as  his  native  state. 
Afler  the  above  dihi\t^  crowds  gathered  around  liim  on  every  oc- 
casion that  he  appeared,  and  his  speeches  were  invariably  received 
with  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  applause."  Tlie  preparation 
of  these  speeches  was  a  matter  of  serious  solicitude  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, lie  obtained  the  niaterijil  for  them  with  great  cai*o  and  in- 
dustry, and  wrought  them  with  considerable  labor.  They  wei*e, 
on  all  important  occjunions,  finished  productions,  which  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  the  language  is  read  and  understood.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  not  a  believer  in  extemporaneous  oratory.  The  position 
he  occupied  before  the  world  was  undoubtedly  one  reason  why 
he  bestowed  unusual  care  on  all  his  efforts  ;  another  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  never  "  gone  through  the  milF*  in  State 
I  legislatures.  In  alluding  to  this  circumstance  at  Syracuse,  Mr. 
Webster  made  the  following  humorous  remarks :  "  It  has  so  hap- 
pened that  all  the  public  services  which  I  have  rendered  in  the 
world,  in  my  day  and  generation,  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  government.  I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception.  I 
was  ten  days  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  I 
turned  my  thoughts  to  the  search  of  some  good  object  in  which  I 
could  be  useful  in  that  position ;  and,  after  much  inflection,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  which,  with  the  general  consent  of  both  houses  of 
the  Massachusetts  Ixjgislaturo,  passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a 
law  of  the  state,  which  enacts  that  no  man  in  the  state  shall  catch 
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trout  in  iiny  other  manner  than  in  the  old  waj  with  an  ordinary 
hook  and  line.  (Great  laughter.)  With  that  exception,  I  never 
was  connected  for  an  hour  with  any  state  government  in  my  life. 
I  never  held  office,  high  or  low,  under  any  state  government 
Perhaps  that  was  my  misfortune. 

"  At  the  age  of  thirty  I  was  in  New  Hampshire  practicing  law, 
and  had  some  clients.  John  Taylor  Oilman,  who  for  fourteen 
years  was  governor  of  the  state,  thought  that,  a  young  man  as  I 
was,  I  might  be  fit  to  be  an  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  nominated  me  to  the  council ;  and  the 
council,  taking  it  into  their  deep  consideration,  and  not  happen- 
ing to  be  of  the  same  politics  as  the  governor  and  myself,  voted, 
three  out  of  five,  that  I  was  not  competent,  and  very  likely  they 
were  right.  (Laughter.)  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  I  never  gained 
promotion  in  any  state  government." 

In  1807  Mr.  Webster  found  himself  in  a  position  to  settle  in 
life,  and  was^  united  in  marriage  to  Grace  FletcherJ  a  young  lady 
of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  had  long  had  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing. Mrs.  Webster  died  in  1827,  leaving  a  husband  who 
never  ceased  to  remember  her  with  affection.  Mr.  Webster  de- 
lighted to  speak  of  her  as  the  "  mother  of  his  children" — a  title 
fraught  with  exalted  love.  In  April,  1816,  Mrs.  Webster,  the 
mother  of  the  statesman,  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six. 
Among  the  specimens  of  art  which  adorned  Mr.  Webster's  library 
at  Marshfield  was  a  quaint  old  profile,  cut  in  black  paper,  as  was 
the  fashion  some  years  back.  Under  the  portrait  were  the  words, 
'*My  excellent  mother,"  in  the  handwriting  of  the  statesman. 
Following  close  on  this  event  was  another  which  threw  him  into 
deep  affliction.  His  first-bom,  and,  at  that  time,  only  daughter, 
sickened  and  died.  Throughout  her  illness  Mr.  Webster  remained 
by  her  bedside,  watching  her  with  a  tenderness  almost  feminine. 
He  was  detained  from  his  place  in  Washington  for  two  months 
of  the  session  of  1816-17  by  this  calamity. 

When  Mr.  Webster  settled  in  Boston  it  was  his  intention  to 
decline  all  political  nominations,  and  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  For  a  time  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  but  occup3ring  as  he  did  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
public  regard,  the  task  was  a  difficult  one.  In  1822  a  committee 
called  upon  him  and  read  to  him  the  vote  of  the  Convention  by 
which  he  had  been  nominated  a  representative  to  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States,  and  informed  him  that  they  were  instructed 
to  listen  to  no  answer/  Mr.  Webster  thus  found  himself  almost 
a  compulsory  candidate.  He  was  elected  by  a  thousand  nuyority, 
and  re-elected  in  1824,  receiving  four  thousand  and  ninety  out  of 
five  thousand  votes.  In  1826  he  was  re-elected  for  the  third  time, 
but,  before  taking  his  seat,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  senatorial 
delegation,  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  while  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington that  his  wife  died  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Webster  visited  Europe  in  1839.  In  England  he  was  re- 
ceived with  gratifying  enthusiasm.  On  his  return  ho  was  colled  to 
the  cabinet,  and  in  relations  equally  near  to  the  highest  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  political  career. 

Sir-  Webster  was  a  man  of  enormous  mental  capacity,  and  from 
the  earliest  was  a  hard  wofker.  He  had  the  genius  and  the  incli- 
nation to  do  things  perfectly;  to  do  every  thing  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done.  He  was  methodical,  and  *'an  early  riser.'*  ''What 
little  I  have  accomplished,*'  he  used  to  say, ''  has  been  done  early 
in  the  morning."  He  rose  with  the  lark,  and  even  in  Washington 
found  time  to  do  the  marketing  for  his  own  table,  or  to  cast  a  fly 
on  the  Potomac  before  the  business  of  the  day  commenced.  Mr. 
Webster  was  passionately  fond  of  out-door  recreations ;  he  was  a 
farmer  in  feeling  and  in  fact.  "  You  can  not  mention  the  fee  which 
I  value  half  as  much  as  I  do  a  morning  walk  over  my  furm,  the 
j*ight  of  a  dozen  yoke  of  my  oxen  furrowing  one  of  my  fields,  or 
tlie  breath  of  my  cows,  and  the  pure  ocean  air."  With  in-door 
amusements,  such  as  chess,  billiards,  etc.,  ho  was  unfamiliar. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Mr.  Webster's  piscatorial  predilections. 
Nothing  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than  a  quiet  day's  fishing. 

In  his  domestic  habits  he  was  remarkable  for  a  graceful  play- 
fulness and  a  complete  unbending  to  the  sportive  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Wlien  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  might  be  heard  sing- 
ing a  scrap  of  discordant  melody,  much  to  his  own  amusement. 
He  generally  wound  up  on  such  occasions  with  the  remark  that 
if  there  was  any  thing  he  understood  well  it  was  singing.  lie 
had  a  fondness,  too,  for  spelling  out,  in  the  most  unheard-of  man- 
ner, the  various  familiar  remarks  which  he  had  occasion  to  utter. 
The  lowing  of  a  cow  or  the  cawing  of  a  crow  has  sometimes  start- 
ed him  not  only  to  imitate  those  creatures  with  his  own  voice, 
but  nearly  all  tlie  other  animals  that  were  ever  heard.     He  wiis 
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also  in  the  habit,  when  in  a  certain  mood,  of  grotesquely  employ- 
ing the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Yankee  and  Western  phrases,  in  familiar  conversation ;  and  he 
liad  an  amusing  way  of  conjugating  certain  proper  names,  and  of 
describing  the  characters  of  unknown  persons  by  the  meaning  of 
their  names.  He  was,  withal,  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  in  the 
world,  and  every  thing  he  related  in  that  line  had  a  good  climax. 
When  fishing,  he  used  to  round  off  sentences  for  futnre  use,  and 
many  a  trout  has  been  apostrophized  in  imperishable  prose.  A 
couple  of  fine  fish  were  passed  into  his  basket  with  the  following 
rhetorical  fiourish,  which  was  subsequently  heard  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  Oration :  "  Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out 
your  lives  that  you  might  behold  this  day." 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  transfer  to  these  pages  a  record  of  the 
last  moments  of  this  truly  great  man.  In  doing  so  we  shall  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Lanman,  his  private  secretary  and  friend,  who 
was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  who  describes  the  last  moments  of 
Mr.  Webster  with  such  grace  and  simple  loveliness  that  no  excuse 
would  justify  the  omission. 

"The  more  rapid  decline  of  Mr.  Webster  commenced  while  at 
Marshfield,  about  one  week  before  his  death,  which  occurred  just 
before  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Oc- 
tober (1852).  He  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
had,  therefore,  just  passed  the  allotted  period  of  human  life.  He 
looked  upon  his  coming  fate  with  composure  and  entire  resigna- 
tion. On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  he  conversed  freely, 
and  with  great  clearness  and  detail,  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of 
his  affairs.  His  last  autograph  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  among  the  directions  that  he  gave  respecting  his  mon- 
ument was  that  it  should  be  no  larger  than  those  erected  to  the 
mother  of  his  children,  and  to  Julia  and  Edward.  He  dictated 
an  epitaph,  which  will  in  due  time  be  published. 

"  At  fivQ  o'clock  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  nausea,  and  raised 
considerable  dark  matter  tinged  with  blood,  which  left  him  in  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion  and  debility.  The  physician  in  attend- 
ance. Dr.  John  Jeffries,  then  announced  to  Mr.  Webster  that  his. 
last  hour  was  rapidly  approaching.  He  received  the  announce- 
ment calmly,  and  directed  all  the  females  of  the  family  to  be  call- 
ed into  the  room,  and  addressed  to  each  of  them  individually  a 
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few  affectionate  parting  words,  and  bade  them  a  final  farewell. 
He  then  took  leave  of  his  male  relatives  and  personal  friends,  in- 
cluding his  ^rmers  and  servants,  addressing  each  individually  in 
reference  to  their  past  relations,  and  bade  each  an  affectionate 
adieu.  The  last  of  his  family  that  he  parted  with  was  Peter  Har- 
vey Webster,  a  grandson,  the  child  of  Fletcher  Webster,  for  whom 
he  invoked  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven.  He  then  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  '  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  all  that  is 
mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  will  be  no  more.'  In  a  full  and  clear 
voice  he  then  prayed  most  fervently,  and  impressively  concluded 
as  follows :  *  Heavenly  Father,  forgive  my  sins,  and  welcome  me 
to  thyself,  through  Christ  Jesus.'  Dr.  Jeffries  then  conversed 
with  him,  and  told  him  that  medical  skill  could  do  nothing  more, 
to  which  he  replied,  *  Then  I  am  to  lie  here  patiently  to  the  end. 
If  it  be  so,  may  it  come  soon.'  His  last  words  were,  ^  I  still  livef 
and,  coming  from  such  lips,  it  seems  to  me  they  can  not  but  fully 
convince  the  most  hardened  skeptic  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
They  seem  to  fall  upon  the  ear  from  beyond  the  tomb,  and  to  be 
the  language  of  a  disembodied  spirit  passing  into  Paradise.  Dur- 
ing his  last  hour  he  was  entirely  calm,  and  breathed  his  life  away 
so  peacefully  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  moment  that 
he  expired." 

Mr.  Webster  was  buried  without  form  or  parade  at  Marshiield, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1852,  the  simple  and  unpretending  cer- 
emonies of  the  grave  being  performed  by  the  village  pastor. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation  the  memory  of 
the  departed  was  solemnly  honored.  In  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican, on  that  day  and  forever,  Daniel  Webster  "  still  lives,'^ 
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It  was  remarked  by  Coleridge  that  the  Bhoemaker's  trade  nur- 
tured a  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  any  other.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton  quuntly  theorizes  on  this  assertion.  In  his 
novel  of  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  V  he  introduces  a  worthy  bmi 
of  St.  Crispin,  who,  after  touching  on  the  mental  peculiarities  at 
butchers,  bakers,  tmd  tallow-chandlers,  establishes  an  agreeable 
comparison  between  his  own  trade  and  that  of  a  tailor.  "  A  t^or 
Bits  on  a  board  with  others,  and  is  always  a  talking  with  'em,  and 
a  reading  the  news ;  therefore  he  thinks  as  his  fellows  do,  smart 
and  sharp,  bai^  up  to  the  day,  but  nothing  'riginal,  and  all  hia 
own  like.  But  a  cobbler,"  continued  the  man  of  leather,  with  a 
majestic  air,  "Bits  by  hisself,  and  talks  with  hiaself,  and  what  he 
thinks  gets  into  Mb  head  without  being  put  there  by  another  man's 
tongue."  A.  reason  sufficiently  philosophical  for  human  pur- 
poBea. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  at  New  Britain,  in  the 
same  state,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1811.  Both  his  ptu-ents 
were  of  English  descent ;  Elihu  being  the  youngest  of  five  Invth- 
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en,  who,  with  five  sisters,  comprised  his  father's  family.  This  ex- 
tensive home  circle  was  swayed  with  upright  firmness  and  pater- 
nal attention.  The  children  were  educated  by  their  parents,  and 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  liberty,  so  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  Republican  youth. 

During  the  winter  months  Elihu  and  his  brothers  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  district  school,  where,  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  Bge,  he  studied  with  avidity.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, however,  that  it  was  only  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year 
that  he  could  be  spared  for  these  congenial  pursuits.  At  other 
times  he  bore  his  share  of  the  general  labor. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Burritt  occurred  when  Elihu  was  sixteen. 
It  became  necessary  to  strike  out  a  path  for  himself  in  the  world ; 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  Elihu  apprenticed  himself  to  a  black- 
smith, with  whom  he  remained  until  his  twenty-first  year.  Long 
before  this  period  he  had  displayed  a  fervent  thirst  for  knowledge. 
All  the  incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  war  were  securely  stored 
in  h\»  mind ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  now  obtained 
access  to  the  town  library.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  read 
every  book  of  history  contained  in  it.  He  next  proceeded  to  po- 
etry. Thomson's  "  Seasons"  took  his  earliest  attention  in  this 
department.  From  the  paucity  of  books,  and  his  love  of  thiw  kind 
of  reading,  he  limited  himself  to  a  page  a  day,  lest  he  should  get 
through  the  luxury  too  soon.  His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  he 
committed  astonishing  quantities  of  "  Young's  Night  llioughts," 
**  Pollok's  Course  of  Time,"  "  Shakspeare,"  and  «  Milton."  Not- 
withstanding his  literary  tastes,  he  became  a  most  excellent  black- 
smith. He  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  making  extremes 
meet  in  the  most  powcriul  way ;  of  welding  sentences  and  cart- 
wheels with  equal  facility. 

Having  digested  all  tjiat  he  could  attack  in  the  library,  and 
mastered  his  trade,  he  began  to  look  fondly  at  those  authors  who 
were  yet  beyond  his  reach.  The  idea  of  becoming  a  scholar  now 
]lluminate<l  his  mind.  It  grew  with  his  growth,  and  became  irre- 
sistible. He  determined  that  he  would  make  an  cflTort  to  accom- 
plish his  desires,  and^  on  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  placed 
iiimself  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  a  lawyer  and  man  of 
education.  With  the  assistance  which  this  gentleman  afforded 
him  Elihu  pursued  the  study  of  the  Mathematics,  took  up  Latin, 
and  commenced  French.    After  spending  the  winter,  and  exhaust- 
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ing  his  scanty  resources  in  this  way,  he  returned  to  the  forge,  and 
voluntarily  undertook  the  work  of  two  men  in  order  that  he 
might  make  up  for  lost  time.  Physically  laborious  as  was  his  oc- 
cupation, he  wrought  hard  for  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

After  he  could  read  French  with  pleasure,  says  the  Rever- 
end R  W.  Bailey,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of 
this  sketch,  he  took  up  Spanish.  After  reading  the  Spanish  with 
ease  he  commenced  the  Greek,  carried  his  grammar  in  his  hat 
while  he  worked,  and  studied  at  the  anvil  and  the  forge.  He 
pursued  this  course  until  the  fall  of  the  year  (1833).  He  then 
made  his  arrangements  to  devote  himself  to  study  for  another  win- 
ter. He  went  to  New  Haven,  not  so  much,  as  he  said,  to  find  a 
teacher,  as  under  a  conviction  that  there  was  the  proper  place  to 
study.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  sat  down  to  the  reading  of  tio- 
mer*s  Iliad  alone,  without  notes,  or  translation,  or  any  other  help. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  day,  after  intense  application,  he  had  read 
fifteen  lines,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  After  this  successful 
eflfort,  he  determined  to  go  on  without  a  teacher ;  he  accordingly 
made  a  systematic  distribution  of  his  time  and  studies.  He  rose 
at  four,  and  studied  German  until  breakfast,  then  studied  Greek 
until  noon,  then  spent  an  hour  at  Italian.  In  the  afternoon  he 
studied  Greek  until  night,  and  then  studied  Spanish  until  bed- 
time. This  course  he  continued  until  he  could  read  two  hundred 
lines  a  day  of  Homer,  besides  carrying  forward  the  other  studies 
in  their  order.  During  the  winter  he  read  twenty  books  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  besides  studying  with  equal  success  the  other  lan- 
^ages  in  the  hours  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  spring  he  returned  to  the  anvil,  but  an  invitation  to 
teach  a  grammar-school  soon  after  induced  him  to  cast  aside  his 
apron  and  assume  the  ferule  of  the  pedagogue.  In  this  occupa- 
tion he  continued  for  a  year,  and  then,  as  agent  for  a  manu&U!tur- 
ing  company,  traveled  extensively  through  the  country.  During 
this  period  his  studies  were  of  course  entirely  interrupted.  He 
returned  to  the  anvil  once  more,  and  resumed  his  mental  and 
physical  labors  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

Having  become  proficient  in  the  ancient  and  European  lan- 
guages, this  indefatigable  scholar  turned  his  attention  to  the  Ori- 
ental tongues.  The  means  for  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  these  were  limited,  and  Burritt  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting 
as  a  sailor,  in  order  that  he  might  travel  to  places  more  available 
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for  his  purposes.  Acting  on  the  impulse,  he  abandoned  his  foi^e, 
and  proceeded  to  Boston  to  obtain  a  ship.  Unsuccessful  in  this, 
he  began  to  look  around,  and  heard  accidentally  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  He  immediately  proceeded 
thither,  and  found,  as  he  says,  to  his  infinite  gratification,  such  a 
collection  of  books  on  ancient,  modern,  and  Oriental  languages  as 
he  never  before  conceived  to  be  collected  tc^ether  in  one  place. 
The  free  use  of  the  library  was  cordially  tendered  to  him,  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  it  at  his  leisure,  he  made  arrangements 
to  study  three  hours  a  day,  and  follow  his  business  of  blacksmith 
at  other  times.  In  this  manner  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
number  of  Oriental  tongues,  and  before  he  left  Worcester  was 
able  to  read  "  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  English,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Celtic,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German,  Flemish, 
Saxon,  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Kussian,  Sclavonic, 
Armenian,  Turkish,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethio- 
pic,  Indian,  Sanscrit,  and  Tamul." 

Mr.  Bailey  publishes  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Burritt's  smithy,  "  On  my  first  arrival  at  Worcester,  I  proceeded 
directly  from  the  cars  to  inquire  out  Mr.  Burritt.  After  two  or 
three  directions  I  arrived  at  an  extensive  iron  foundry.  In  a  long 
line  of  workshops  I  was  directed  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Burritt  was 
employed.  I  entered,  and,  seeing  several  forges,  sought  for  the 
object  of  my  visit.  'He  has  just  left,  and  is  probably  in  his 
study,'  said  a  son  of  Vulcan,  resting  his  hammer  on  his  shoulder 
meanwhile ;  *  theix3  is  his  forge,'  pointing  to  one  that  was  silent. 
I  had  but  a  moment  to  study  it.  Its  entire  structure  and  appa- 
ratus resembled  ordinary  forges,  except  that  it  was  neater  and  in 
better  order.  Mr.  Burritt  is  a  bachelor  and  a  journeyman,  and 
earns  a  shilling  an  hour  by  contract  with  the  proprietor  of  this 
foundry.  He  lives  and  furnishes  himself  with  books  by  this  la- 
borious application  to  his  trade.  Seeing  on  his  table  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  diary,  I  read  as  follows :  *  August  18.  Forged  16 
hours — read  Celtic  3  hours — translated  2  pages  of  Icelandic,  and 
three  pages  of  German.'  This  was  a  single  item  of  similar  rec- 
ords which  run  through  the  book.  To  abate  my  surprise,  he 
told  rae  that  this  was  a  correct  memorandum  of  the  labors  of  ev- 
ery day ;  but  the  sixteen  hours  of  labor  was  that  which  he  per- 
formed in  2LJob,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  estimate  of  its 
value,  but  that  he  performed  it  in  eight  hours,  thus  gaining  both 
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time  and  money  by  double  labor.  Eight  hours  a  day  is  his  ordi- 
nary habit  of  labor  at  the  forge."  The  same  writer  describes  Mr. 
Burritt  (1843)  as  a  person  of  middle  stature,  rather  slencler  pro- 
portions, high,  receding  forehead,  deeply  set,  steady,  grayish  eye, 
thin  visage,  fair  complexion,  thin,  compressed  upper  lip,  a  hectic 
glow,  and  hair  bordering  on  the  brown  or  auburn.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  frame  to  indicate  a  habit  of  hard  labor  except  the 
round  shoulder,  and  an  arm  and  hand  disproportioned  in  size  and 
muscle  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  resulting,  of  course, 
from  the  practice  of  his  trade. 

In  1844  Mr.  Burritt  commenced  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper called  *^The  Christian  Citizen,"  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  been  best  known  for  his  advocacy  of  peace  doc- 
trines, in  connection  with  the  "League  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood." The  earnestness  with  which  he  disseminates  his  views, 
and  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  brotherhood  have  doubtless 
had  their  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  times.  Mr.  Burritt  is  also 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  an  ocean  penny  postage.  As  the  gifted 
advocate  of  these  matters,  he  has  visited  Europe,  and  delivered 
animated  and  popular  lectures  in  most  of  the  principal  cities.  In 
the  peace  conferences  of  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Frankf(vt 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part.  In  the  publications  of  the  League 
Mr.  Burritt  exercises  his  pen  with  eminent  ability.  His  other 
literary  productions  include  "  Sparks  from  the  Anvil,"  "  A  Voice 
from  the  Forge,"  and  "Peace  Papers  for  the  People,"  besides 
some  translations  from  the  northern  classics. 

Mr.  Burritt  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  perseverance  in  spite  of  the  most  un&vorable 
circumstances.  A  forge,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  would  seem 
the  least  favorable  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  demanding  an 
unusual  concentration  of  mind ;  yet,  by  a  contented  exercise  of 
the  will,  Mr.  Burritt  was  deaf  to  the  tumult  which  surrounded 
him,  and  was  able  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  study  which  placcft 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  great  scholars.  The  other  phase  of  his 
character,  in  which  he  has  manifested  decided  originality  and  phi- 
lanthropy, will  be  better  appreciated  when  the  beneficence  of  his 
efforts  are  reviewed  by  the  historian.  In  every  respect  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt is  great  and  noble,  and  his  name  will  descend  to  future  gen- 
erations as  a  bright  example  of  a  self-made  man. 


DR.  ALEXANDER  MURRAY. 

This  eminent  man  was  bom  in  a  little  parish  called  Minnigaff*, 
Scotland,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1775.  His  father  deserves  some 
fame,  for  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth  he  was  nearly  seventy 
3rearsofage;  a  mature,  but  hale  and  hearty  parent.  He  had  been 
a  shepherd  all  his  life,  and  to  the  unrestrained  and  healthful  free- 
dom of  that  ancient  occupation  may  be  ascribed  the  continued  vig- 
or of  his  physical  being  to  such  an  advanced  period. 

To  this  patriarch  Alexander  was  indebted  for  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  A  Catechism,  with  an  alphabet  in  it,  was  the 
text-book  used,  and  esteemed  as  a  treasure  of  such  price  that  it 
was  never  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  ''As  it  was 
too  good  a  book  for  me  to  handle  at  all  times,"  says  the  doctor, 
''it  was  generally  locked  up,  and  he,  throughout  the  winter, 
drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  to  me,  in  his  written  hand,  on  the 
board  of  an  old  wool-card^  with  the  black  end  of  an  extinguished 
heather  stem,  or  root  snatched  from  the  fire.  I  soon  learned  all 
the  alphabet  in  this  form,  and  became  vjiiter  as  well  as  reader^'* 
In  a  little  while  Alexander  had  mastered  the  Catechism  and  a 
book  of  Psalms.  The  family  Bible  was  out  of  his  reach,  but  he 
secured  a  loose  copy  of  the  holy  book,  and  read  it  so  attentively 
that  he  was  able  to  astonish  every  one  with  the  capacity  of  his 
memorjr  and  the  extent  of  his  research. 

Among  the  lowly  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  step  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  occupation.  All  Mr.  Murray's  sons  were 
shepherds,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  Alexander  became  one 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  not  destined  to  succeed,  however, 
in  this  calling,  and  was  often  blamed  by  his  father  as  lazy  and 
useless.  He  was  too  much  given  to  books,  and  writing  on  boards 
with  charcoal,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  fiocks.  He  be- 
came a  very  remarkable  peasant  boy,  and  a  very  bad  shepherd. 

His  prospects  in  life  were  considered  decidedly  gloomy  by  hiH 
parents  and  brothers.  But  in  May,  1784,  an  uncle  came  to  the 
cottage,  and,  struck  with  the  remarkable  brightness  of  the  youth, 
ofiered  to  take  him  to  New  Galloway  for  a  short  time,  and  put 
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him  to  school  thero.  The  advantages  which  might  have  accrued 
from  this  act  of  liberality  were  cut  short  by  the  ill  health  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was  in  the  school  but  two  months,  when  it  became 
actually  necessary  that  he  should  return  home.  Here  he  became 
once  more  a  shepherd,  with  a  literary  turn  for  boards  and  charcoal 
pencils.  Whenever  by  good  fortune  ho  obtained  a  sixpence,  he 
disbursed  it  instantly  on  ballads  and  penny  histories,  with  which 
his  pockets  and  liis  head  were  constantly  filled.  These  establish- 
ed his  reputation  as  a  prodigy  in  the  neighborhood.  "  My  fame," 
ho  says,  "  for  reading  and  memory  was  loud,  and  several  said  that 
I  was  a  living  miracle."  Serious  elders  of  the  Church,  even,  were 
astonished  at  his  remarkable  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ. 

In  1787  Alexander  was  able  to  greatly  extend  his  course  of 
reading.  A  friend  loaned  him  a  translation  of  "  Josephus"  and 
"  Sahnon's  Geographical  Grammar,"  works  that  he  perused  with 
such  avidity  that  he  remembered  their  contents  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  now  twelve  years  of  age,  very  clever  at  every  thing 
except  taking  care  of  sheep,  and,  consequently,  a  source  of  very 
great  perplexity  to  his  parents.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
maintain  himself;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  became  pri- 
vate teacher  in  the  families  of  two  neighboring  farmers.  For  his 
labors  in  this  new  field  of  enterprise  he  received  as  compensation, 
for  an  entire  winter,  the  magnificent  sum  of  sixteen  shillings! 
With  this  sum  he  unsealed  the  sources  of  human  knowledge.  He 
]5rocured  an  edition  of  the  veritable  Cocker,  and  studied  arith- 
metic up  to  the  rule  of  three ;  he  obtained  other  books,  and  read 
them  with  a  purpose.  "  My  memory  now,"  he  says,  "  contained 
a  very  large  mass  of  historical  facts  and  ballad  poetry,  which  I  re- 
peated with  pleasure  to  myself,  and  the  astonished  approbation  of 
the  peasants  around  me." 

Much  to  the  delight  of  Alexander,  circumstances  permitted  him 
once  more  16  become  a  student  at  the  school  at  Minnigaff  to  the 
extent  of  three  days'  attendance  per  week.  He  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunity,  but  it  was  a  brief  one,  for  in  six  weeks  he  had 
to  look  after  his  own  living  again — that  is  to  say,  to  teach  what 
he  knew  to  the  children  of  the  neighboring  farmers. 

In  1790  he  again  attended  school  for  about  three  months  and 
a  half  of  the  summer,  and  it  was  during  this  brief  term  that  he 
conceived  the  ambitious  idea  of  becoming  a  scholar.  His  first  im- 
pulse he  attributes  to  the  curiosity  awakened  by  perusing,  in 
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"  Salmon's  Geography"  a  transcript  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  trans- 
lated into  a  variety  of  living  and  dead  languages.  About  the 
same  time  he  resolved  to  fit  himself,  if  possible,  for  the  duties  of 
a  clerk.  To  make  his  studies  contribute  to  both  results  was  now 
his  endeavor.  During  the  few  weeks  he  remained  at  school,  he 
obtained  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  French.  While  pursuing  the  latter,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  Latin  by  the  circumstance  of  a  boy 
complaining  that  he  had  once  been  set  to  learn  it.  Young  Alex- 
ander Murray  thus  describes  the  circumstance:  "About  the  15th 
of  June,  Kerr  (one  of  his  classmates)  told  me  that  he  had  once 
learned  Latin  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it,  and  still  had 
the  Rudiments  beside  him.  I  said,  '  Do  lend  me  them ;  I  wish  to 
see  what  the  nouns  and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they  resem- 
ble our  French.'  He  gave  me  the  book.  I  examined  it  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  found  that  the  nouns  had  changes  on  the  last 
syllables,  and  looked  very  singular.  I  used  to  repeat  a  lesson 
from  the  French  Rudiments  every  forenoon  in  school.  On  the 
morning  of  the  midsummer  fair  of  Newton  Stewart  I  set  out  for 
school,  and  accidentally  put  into  my  pocket  the  Latin  Grammar 
instead  of  the  French  Rudiments.  On  an  ordinary  day  Mr.  Cra- 
mond  would  have  chid  me  for  this ;  but  on  that  fostivo  morning 
ho  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  very  communicative.  With  great 
glee  he  replied,  when  I  told  him  my  mistake  and  showed  him  the 
Rudiments,  *  Gad,  Sandy,  I  shall  try  thco  with  Latin ;'  and  ac- 
cordingly read  over  to  me  no  less  than  two  of  the  declensions.  It 
was  his  custom  with  me  to  permit  me  to  get  as  long  lessons  as  I 
pleased,  and  never  to  fetter  me  by  joining  mo  to  a  class.  There 
was  at  that  time  in  the  school  a  class  of  four  boys  advanced  as 
far  as  the  pronouns  in  I^atin  Grammar.  They  ridiculed  my  scp- 
anited  condition.  But  before  the  vacation  in  August  I  had  reach- 
ed the  end  of  the  Rudiments,  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
by  reading  at  home  the  notes  on  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  was 
so  greatly  improved  in  French  that  I  could  read  almost  any  French 
l)ook  at  opening  of  it.  I  compared  French  and  Latin,  and  riv- 
eted the  words  of  both  in  my  memory  by  this  practice.  When 
proceeding  with  the  Latin  verbs,  I  often  sat  in  the  school  all  mid- 
day, and  pored  on  the  first  page  of  Robert  Cooper's  (another 
schoolmate)  Greek  Grammar,  the  only  one  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  then  reading  Livy  and  learning  Greek.     By  help  of  his  book 
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I  mastered  the  letters,  but  I  saw  the  sense  of  the  Latin  rules  in 
a  very  indistinct  manner.  Some  boy  lent  me  an  old  CorderiuSi 
and  a  friend  made  me  a  present  of  Eutropius.  I  got  a  commoa 
vocabulaiy  from  my  companion  Kerr.  I  read  to  my  teacher  a 
number  of  colloquies,  and  before  the  end  of  July  was  permitted 
to  take  lessons  in  Eutropius.  There  was  a  copy  of  Eutropius  in 
the  school  that  had  a  literal  translation.  I  studied  this  last  with 
great  attention,  and  compared  the  English  and  Latin.  When  my 
lesson  was  prepared,  I  always  made  an  excursion  into  the  rest  of 
every  book ;  and  my  books  were  not,  like  those  of  other  school- 
boys, opened  only  in  one  place,  and  where  the  lesson  lay." 

A  boy  of  young  Murray's  tastes  only  needed  to  be  placed  <m 
the  right  track.  He  would  pursue  it  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 
After  leaving  school  he  purchased  an  old  copy  of  Ainsworth's 
Latin  Dictionary,  and  ^^  literally  read  it  through,"  he  says.  His 
method  of  studying  was  remarkable,  and  was  probably  as  diy  as 
any  that  could  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  He  studied  the 
dictionary  backward  and  forward,  and  took  relaxation  in  the 
Grammar,  in  Caesar,  or  (by  way  of  dissipation)  in  Ovid.  During 
the  following  summer  (1791)  he  continued  this  course ;  and  when 
he  went  to  school  again  for  another  course  of  three  months'  in-  ' 
struction,  he  was  able  to  pass  all  the  other  scholars,  and  to  read 
whatever  came  in  his  way  in  English,  Latin,  or  Greek.  In  the 
latter  languages  he  addressed  Mr.  Maitland,  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who,  struck  with  the  proficiency  of  the  boy,  extended  to 
him  the  freedom  of  a  small  classical  library,  the  contents  of  which 
Alexander  Murray  eagerly  devoured.  He  arose  from  the  repast 
with  a  fresh  appetite,  namely,  for  Hebrew.  To  appease  this,  he 
procured  a  copy  of  Robertson's  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  got  through 
it  in  a  month,  notwithstanding  its  many  intricacies ;  next  follow- 
ed a  dictionary,  which  he  subjugated  in  his  usual  way.  Before 
the  end  of  the  summer  he  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew. 
Thus,  in  something  less  than  eighteen  months,  he  had  mastered 
the  principal  difficulties  of  four  languages,  the  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  had  read  several  of  the  best  authors  in 
each.  All  this,  too,  in  spite  of  innumerable  and  discouraging  in- 
terruptions. 

The  winter  of  1791  he  passed  in  teaching,  and  earned  thirty- 
five  or  forty  shillings,  so  that  he  was  able  to  return  to  schod 
for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of  1792,  remaining  three  months 
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And  a  linlf.  The  different  ])eriod8  of  Rchool  attendance  added 
together,  Bays  one  of  his  biographers,  make  about  thirteen  months, 
scattered  over  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years.  From  November, 
1792,  till  March  of  the  following  spring,  he  was  once  more  em- 
ployed in  teaching,  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings.  During  this 
time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  vigorously,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  which  was  his  intro- 
duction to  the  northern  languages.  He  obtained  also  a  treatise 
in  Welsh,  and,  without  dictionary  or  grammar,  set  about  making 
it  out  '^  I  mused  a  good  deal  on  the  quotations  of  Scripture 
that  abound  in  it,"  he  says,  "and  got  acquainted  with  many 
Welsh  words  and  sentences.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  any 
language  of  which  I  knew  the  alphabet,  I  could  make  considera- 
ble progress  in  learning  it,  without  grammar  or  dictionary.  Tliis 
is  done  by  minute  observation  and  comparison  of  words,  termina- 
tions, and  phrases." 

In  the  autumn  of  1792  Murray's  ambition  took  a  new  direc- 
tion. His  imagination  had  become  inflamed  by  reading  the  clas- 
sic poets  and  Milton,  and  he  believed  himself  capable  of  writing 
an  epic  poem.  After  perpetrating  several  thousand  lines,  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  feel  and  acknowledpjo  that  ho  was  not  yet  fitted 
for  the  task,  and  the  firmness,  remarkable  in  a  younjj  poet,  to 
commit  his  crude  verses  to  the  flames.  Fur  more  prao.tictd  was 
his  next  literary  eftbrt,  which  consisted  of  a  translation  from  tlii^ 
Ijatin  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  a  German  professor.  With  this 
work  under  his  arm,  he  repaired  to  Dumfries  in  1704,  but  nei- 
ther of  the  two  publishers  in  the  place  would  undertake  the  risk 
of  publication.  He  then  prepared  a  small  volume  of  poems  in 
the  Scottish  dialect;  but  Burns,  to  whom  he  showed  them,  advised 
him  not  to  publish  them.  The  object  that  young  MuiTay  had  in 
view  was  to  raise  the  means,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  defraying 
his  expenses  at  college.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  down- 
hciu*ted  and  dispirited  at  these  reverses. 

To  a  very  humble  admirer  Murray  was  indebted  for  his  first 
step  in  the  world,  lias  wjis  a  peddler  by  the  name  of  M4Iarg, 
who  knew  Murray  well,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sounding 
his  fame  as  a  genius  wherever  \w.  w(^nt.  Among  others  to  whom 
he  spoke  on  the  subject  was  Mr.  James  Kinnear,  of  Edinburgh, 
then  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  King's  Frinting-ofHec'.  Mr. 
Kinnear,  with  a  zeal  in  l)ehalf  of  unfri(Muled  merit  which  does 

(' 
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liiin  infinite  honor,  immediately  suggested  that  Murray  bhould 
transmit  an  account  of  himself  and  some  evidences  of  his  attain- 

4 

ments  to  Edinbui-gh,  which  he  undertook  to  lay  before  some  of 
the  literary  characters  of  that  city.  Murray  was  of  course  too 
happy  to  act  on  this  suggestion,  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  professors  of  the  University  were 
iistonished  at  his  attainments,  and  at  once  threw  open  their  classes, 
and  provided  for  his  maintenance  while  attending  them.  Assist- 
ance he  did  not  long  need.  In  the  city  he  found  plenty  of  em- 
ployment for  his  pen,  and  good  remuneration  for  the  exercise  of 
his  acquirements. 

The  struggles  of  this  remarkable  youth  were  now  at  an  end. 
He  remained  in  Edinburgh  until  1806,  having  in  the  interval 
passed  through  the  course  of  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
the  Scottish  Church.  His  fondness  for  languages  remained  un- 
abated ;  one  by  one  he  mastered  the  Oriental  and  northern  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  Ethiopic  and  Abyssinian  dialects  he  had  a 
more  critical  knowledge  than  any  other  European  of  his  day. 
This  circumstance  led  him  to  undertake  a  new  editibn  of  Bruce's 
Travels  (1802),  a  work  which  at  once  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
nmk  of  Oriental  scholars. 

In  1806  he  left  Edinburgh  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  pulpit, 
and  for  six  years  officiated  as  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Uir  in 
Dumfriesshire.  From  this  honored  field  of  labor  he  was  recalled 
to  the  University,  to  fill  the  professor's  chair  of  Oriental  languages. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  now  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  an  ardor  which  led 
to  the  most  untimely  result  The  prepai-ation  of  his  lectures,  the 
supervision  of  philological  works,  the  rendering  of  new  translations, 
the  prosecution  of  fresh  studies,  were  undertaken  and  accomplished 
at  the  price  of  health.  Dr.  Murray  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  sick  and  failing,  nor  indeed  did  he  know  it,  until  it  was 
too  late.  He  kept  his  bed  for  one  day  only,  and  died  in  the  thir- 
ty-eighth year  of  his  age,  at  a  time  when  all  that  could  gratify  a 
scholar  was  within  his  grasp.  He  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
and  an  example  which  may  be  imitated  by  the  hard-pressed  and 
humble  in  this  world. 


LIEUT.  MATTHEW   F.  MAUJtY. 

It  i>c«inB  to  bo  tlio  fiilo  of  tlm  most  nnoiont  nn<l  IioiiarnlJi?  uf 
lirofewionM  lo  lug  tiinlily  iti  Ilio  rear  of  tlic  H|iirU  of  llii!  txn*-- 
Agriculture  nnd  navigiition  Imvo  l)ccii  iM'fuliiiily  o|ii>ii  to  lliln 
clinrge,  find  it  is  only  ot'  luto  yciirn  lliiit  cillicr  hius  iniuli^  imy  {inig- 
roM  indicating  ii  liigii  ilcgrco  of  ]iliiloHO|iliical  nbniTvalion.  So  liir 
na  tbia  Tolatca  to  imvigation,  tlio  credit  i><  iiltiKmt  ciilirrly  <hii<  to 
Lieut  Maury,  a  gontloman  whoso  iHTucvt-ring  uiiorlc,  i:<nitiniio(l 
through  n  courso  of  ycarf>,  havu  cnalili-d  liiin  to  funiisli  ivHiiltH 
which  aro  of  tho  highest  imiwrtaiico  to  the  iiiarinu  of  Iho  world. 

Mutthuw  P.  Afniiry  was  l>om  near  Fri-dorickiilmii;,  Niiotlfylviiniii 
County,  Vii^nia,  on  the  l-llli  of  Janiiiiry,  IHOC.  llo  wuh  (hn  hcv- 
culh  of  ninu  iihildren.  lli«  paniniN  won*  in  liundilo  circuniNlanccM, 
and  Mattliow*!)  cnrly  ywirn  partook  of  Iho  vough  cliiinu-toriHticn 
that  aro  inewpitralito  from  the  cxiwricni-e  of  tho  jiiiinct-r  fiiniilii-ft 
of  our  <'oimtry,  'When  ho  wiw  only  four  yoarM  of  np'  liin  [lari'iitM 
iiiigruti'.l  to  Iho  State  of  Toiiiu^nwi-o,  tlu>n  a  wild,  nni'iilliviiti'd  xv- 
gioii,  full  of  [lolightful  sconory  atid  Iianly  jironiiKO  ti>  lln'  advi'u- 
lurur.     'nio  Maury  family  CHtablii'lioil  ih.>nist-lvf«  iifiir  IIih  liulo 
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viUage  of  Franklin,  where,  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  young 
Maury  grew  up  to  the  verge  of  manhood.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, his  educational  advantages  were  necessarily  slight,  and 
wholly  due  to  the  exertions  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Otey, 
now  bishop  of  a  southern  diocese. 

Young  Maury's  first  and  most  enduring  passion  was  for  the  sea, 
and  when  his  parents  found  it  was  unconquerable,  they  wisely 
abandoned  their  opposition,  and  permitted  him  to  follow  it  as  a 
profession.  He  was  nineteen  years  of.  age  (1825)  when  he  joined 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  frigate  Brandywine,  then  a  new  and 
splendid  vessel,  commissioned  for  the  honorable  duty  of  conveying 
General  Lafayette  from  this  country  to  France,  and  with  orders 
to  undertake  a  subsequent  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mauiy 
was  midshipman  on  board  this  ship-of-war,  and  soon  became  re- 
markable for  the  quiet  skill  and  courage  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duties,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
all  that  was  theoretical  or  scientific  in  his  profession.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  the  Brandytoine  was 
overtaken  by  a  severe  storm.  A  scene  of  general  excitement  pre- 
vailed on  board ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  the  elements  and 
the  vociferous  bustle  of  his  companions,  Maury  was  discovered 
quietly  working  away  at  a  nautical  problem,  and  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  aught  else. 

After  carrying  out  her  instructions  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
Brandywine  was  ordered  home,  to  be  placed  under  the  broad 
pennant  of  Commodore  Jones.  Maury  returned  with  her,  and 
was  retained  in  active  service  under  the  new  commander.  The 
fVigate  soon  sailed  for  the  Pacific.  The  little  midshipman  was 
still  bent  on  his  nautical  studies.  Some  curious  stories  of  hi?  de- 
votion, says  Mr.  Augustus  Maverick,  to  whom  we  are  largely  in- 
debted, are  rife  among  the  seamen  who  knew  Maury  at  this  time. 
It  was  one  of  his  rules,  to  which  he  adhered  inflexibly,  that  he 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  idle,  but,  on  duty  or  off,  keep  his 
mind  actively  employed  in  some  way  or  other.  A  man-of-war  is 
not  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  the  indulgence  of  contemplative 
ways,  or  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  demanding  much  thought 
and  some  practical  demonstration.  The  only  chance  he  had  of 
being  perfectly  quiet  and  unmolested  was  while  he  was  on  watch. 
It  became  now  a  question  how  to  use  this  time  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage.     He  hit  u|>on  a  plan  which  drove  the  old  gunner  of  the 
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fi*igate  to  the  yerge  of  despair.  It  was  this.  He  provided  him- 
self with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  quietly  drew  on  the  cannon  balls  the 
problem  he  wanted  to  work  out  Then  pacing  backward  and  for- 
ward with  his  mind  intent  on  it,  he  added  figure  to  figure  until 
the  demonstration  was  complete.  In  this  way  he  learned  with 
rapidity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  The  old  gun- 
ner often  raved  at  the  troublesome  "  middy,"  who  covered  his  shot 
with  chalk-marks ;  but  it  was  not  held  to  be  a  heinous  crime,  and 
no  hindrance  followed.  Two  and  a  half  years  passed  away  in 
this  manner,  the  young  student  applying  himself  closely,  and 
gaining  experience  and  wisdom  with  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  while  still  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  he  was,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, transferred  to  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  VincenneSy  then  under 
orders  for  the  £ast  Indies. 

This  was  Mr.  Maury's  third  cruise ;  it  proved  of  immense  serv- 
ice to  him.  It  enlai^d  his  field  of  observation,  and  enabled  him 
so  far  to  verify  his  theories  of  navigation  that  he  felt  justified, 
upon  his  return  home,  in  putting  to  press  a  volume  compiising 
the  results  of  the  investigations  he  had  already  undertaken.  The 
entire  volume  was  written  on  shipboard. 

The  Vincennes  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years.     During  the  period  of  his  service 
on  board  Mr.  Maury  had  found  time  to  visit  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, China,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  and  other  points 
of  interest,  omitting  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  in- 
formation.   A  fourth  cruise  was  undertaken  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  Vincennes,  and  again  Mr.  Maury  found  himself  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  attached  as  acting  master  to  the  sloop-of-war  I^al- 
mouth.     Having  been  examined  for  promotion  before  leaving  port, 
his  qualifications  as  an  officer  were  admitted  and  subsequently 
fully  proved  during  his  term  of  service  on  board  this  vessel.     Pro- 
motion speedily  followed.     The  appointment  of  acting  lieutenant 
of  the  Falmouth  was  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  this  post  until  transferred  by  Commodore  Downes 
to  the  Dolphin,  in  the  Pacific,  two  and  a  half  years  later.     Of  the 
Dolphin,  Mr.  Maury  was  made  first  lieutenant.     The  commodore 
presently  transferred  him  to  the  flag-ship  Potomac,  on  board  of 
which  he  served  as  acting  lieutenant  until  her  return  to  the 
United  States.    This  cruise  occupied  three  and  a  half  years.     The 
opportunities  it  afforded  Mr.  Maury  he  was  not  slow  in  embrac- 
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ing.  A  moHS  of  marine  8tatisticH  wtiH  collected  which  afterward 
proved  of  signal  Bervicc  to  him,  and  the  compilation  of  a  Bcries 
of  nautical  tables  occupied  with  profit  a  conniderable  period.  The 
journals  of  experienced  navigators  whom  he  met  in  the  Pacific 
were  carefully  examined  and  compared,  and  facts  deduced  from 
these  sources  of  information  and  his  own  observations  took  the 
fonn  of  a  record  of  reliable  results.  Mr.  Maury's  knowledge  of 
astronomical  science  also  led  him  to  a  scries  of  investigations  in 
that  department  of  research,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  prevailing 
methods  of  observing  solar,  lunar,  and  stellar  distances.  He  con- 
trived an  instrument  which  was  calculated  to  give  the  true  meas- 
urement of  distance,  and  completed  a  model  of  it,  but,  on  applying 
to  the  lk>ard  of  Navy  Conmiissioners  for  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  experiment,  was  repulsed.  His  own  resources  being  in- 
adecjuate  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure,  the  project  failed,  and 
the  instrument  never  saw  the  light. 

In  the  year  1 83 G,  when  thirty  years  of  ago,  Mr,  Maury  received 
his  full  commission  as  lieutenmit  in  the  navy.  Ilie  appointment 
of  astronomer  and  assistant  hydrographor  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition  was  soon  afterward  tendered  to  him,  and 
was  at  first  accepted,  but  subsequently  dc^clincd.  About  this  pe- 
riod Lieutenant  Maury  became  interested  in  literary  pursuits. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  essay  on  the  Navigation  of  the  I'a- 
cific  and  the  Doul)ling  of  Cai)e  Horn  ai)peared  from  his  pen  in 
the  pages  oi  SilliinaiC 8  Journal ;  and  an  article  [)ublished  soon  after, 
on  the  interests  of  Southern  Commerce,  attracted  attention.  In 
this  latter  production  Mr,  Maury  displayed  a(*.curate  knowledge 
of  mercantile  regulations  and  obs(;rvanccs,  and,  hy  means  of  an 
elaborate  amiy  of  statistical  fa(;ts,  dcmonstnited  the  means  which 
were  to  impart  to  the  port  of  Ntiw  York  its  commercial  suprem- 
iv.*:y.  lie  showed  that  the  wealth  of  that  great  city  lay  chiefly  in 
her  lines  of  ]){U'k(>ts,  which,  by  bringing  her  into  a(*tive  connection 
and  comf)(;titi(m  with  the  commercial  emporiums  of  other  nations, 
insured  at  once  her  rapid  growth,  and  a  financial  standing  second 
to  no  other  city.  Taking  this  stand-point  as  representative  of  the 
argument  he  wished  to  enfonre,  Mr.  Maury  proceeded  to  discuss 
witli  giv.at  elabonition  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  South, 
wlii(!h  was  the  matenal  point  of  his  article.  Mr.  Maury's  sym- 
pathies have  generally  bet^ii  with  the  South  in  all  its  cntorpriscSy 
and  he  has  striven  with  voice  and  ])<m  to  encourage  the  interests 
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find  (lovclop  tho  resouixscH  of  that  ncctioii  of  the  Union.  'Hi is  ap- 
parent partiality  has  called  down  a  uicasui'u  of  condeninution  upon 
]!dr.  Maury,  but  his  convictions  havo  been  honest,  sincere,  and  ait: 
still  earnestly  pressed  when  opportunity  oifera.  In  his  writings 
upon  these  subjects  Mr.  Maury  has  given  expression  to  his  belief 
tliat  the  energies  of  tho  southern  portion  of  tho  United  States,  if 
directed  with  enterprise,  pmdence,  and  skill,  ara  competent  to  ri- 
val the  business  capacities  of  the  North ;  and  while  he  has  not  fail- 
ed to  press  the  advantages  of  tho  South  upon  the  (Hiople  of  that 
district  oi*  tho  country,  ho  has  not  forgotten  to  preserve  through- 
out a  tone  of  courtesy  and  consideration  that  has  added  a  fivsh 
charm  to  the  native  grace  and  polish  of  his  diction.  For  a  num- 
ber of  ycai-s,  down  to  the  present  moment,  tho  (piestion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  southern  interests  has  l>een  a  favorite  one  with  him, 
n  marked  share  of  his  attentions  having  l)een  devoted  to  that 
branch  of  commeree  which  contemplates  the  est^iblishment  of  a 
|)enuanent  and  speedy  means  of  communication  1)etween  the 
South  and  the  princiiMd  ports  of  Euro|)e. 

Turning  for  a  time  from  literary  avo(*ations,  Mr.  Maury  was 
again  in  motive  naval  service  until  the  early  jmrt  of  1830.  lie 
was  assigned  the  command  of  a  government  survey  steamer, 
and  was  detailed  to  prosecute  investigations  along  the  soutliern 
coast.  The  sickly  season  aj^proaehiiig,  this  labor  was  susiHMided. 
lU>ing  com])aratively  free,  IMr.  ]Mauiy  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  his  aged  parents,  still  residing  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

This  journey  was  destined  to  aflTect  the  entire  course  of  his  life 
in  a  mchuieholy  way.  The  stage-coaeh  in  whieh  he  was  travel- 
ing through  Ohio  mot  with  an  accident  and  was  overturned. 
Among  the  pass(Migers  who  received  serious  injuries  was  IMr.  Mau- 
ry. His  knee  was  fmetured,  and  he  became  a  erij>j>le  for  several 
months;  indeed,  it  was  nearly  three  years  before  he  could  dis- 
]M'nso  with  the  uso  of  crutches.  The  injury  was  a  j)ernianent 
one,  and  suHicicnt  to  disable  him  for  active  service  in  his  jn-o- 
fession. 

Tho  resources  of  a  man  of  thought  and  study  are  never  entirely 
doi)endent  on  a  single  accident  of  life.  To  be  torn  from  a  pro- 
fession which  ho  loved  so  fervently  was  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
happy, but,  by  directing  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel,  it  opened 
the  |mth  to  a  greatness  whieh  ])robably  could  not  have  been  aeeom- 
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plishcd  amid  the  hardshipn  aiul  turnioiL  of  a  8uilor*H  life.  No  mail 
in  the  country  knew  inoi*e  of  uuiritimc  aubjectd  than  Mr.  Mauiy. 
He  determined  to  use  this  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
to  work  out  his  experience  and  observations  with  the  pen  and  the 
press. 

His  first  attempt  was  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  by  pointing  out  the  evils  of  which  he  had  been  an 
attentive  observer.  A  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Southern 
Liteiwy  Messenger  drew  public  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  facts  which  Mr.  Maury  adduced  as  occurring  under 
his  own  observation  led  to  an  animated  warfare  on  paper.  We 
have  not  space  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  which  were  employed 
in  the  course  of  this  controversy;  it  is  suilicient  to  know  that  the 
attacks  of  Mr.  Maury  upon  naval  abuses  have  not  been  unattended 
by  useful  results.  The  title  he  gave  them  was  the  unique  one  of 
"  Scraps  from  the  Lucky  ling." 

The  ))cculiar  channel  into  which  Mr.  Maury's  thoughts  have 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  of  late  years  was  suggested  to 
him  as  long  since  as  the  year  1831.  While  going  out  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  sailing-master  on  his  cruise  of  that  year,  he  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  all  information  concerning  the  routes  from  the 
United  States  to  Caj)e  Honi  was  derived  chiefly  from  tradition, 
sailors  having  their  individual  theories,  and  captains  conglomer- 
ating the  scraps  of  nautical  wisdom  which  years  of  experience  at 
sea  had  developed.  Mr.  Maury  saw  in  this  a  field  for  the  display 
of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  His  observations  upon  the  tides 
and  currents  of  the  ocean  had  already  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
exjKidiency  of  preparing  a  series  of  instructions  for  navigators ; 
and  the  manifest  ignorance  on  these  subjects  which  prevailed  at 
the  time,  even  among  seamen  the  most  celebrated  for  their  skill, 
led  him  to  i)ut  his  thoughts  in  shape  for  the  benefit  of  the  service. 
The  "Wind  and  Current  Charts"  were  the  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Beginning  at  once,  he  presently  brought  his  scheme  into 
useful  'activity.  He  commenced  by  collecting  from  all  practicable 
sources  the  log-books  of  vessels  which  had  accomplished  the  pas^i 
sage  around  Cape  Horn.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  charts 
was  the  object  of  a  labored  and  minute  comparison  of  results. 
Tliis  work  is  yet  hi  progress  (1858),  and,  when  completed,  will  no 
doubt  contribute  largely  to  the  high  fame  of  the  author. 

In  tlie  year  1812  Mr.  Maury  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hydro- 
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graphical  department  of  the  American  Navy,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  great  amount  of  valuable  data  taken  from  the  old  log-books 
of  the  government  vessels.  No  one  can  apply  such  material  to 
better  purpose.  In  1844  he  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  at  Washington,  and  holds  that  office  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  has  not  been  slow  to  improve  his  opportunities. 
From  time  to  time  new  charts  have  been  issued,  and,  under  instruc- 
tions fixHn  this  department,  officers  of  the  naval  and  merchant  serv- 
ice regularly  transmit  to  the  Observatory  the  log  of  each  of  their 
outwiurd  and  inward  voyages.  The  publication  of  the  "  Wind 
and  Current  Charts*'  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  new  editions  of  Mr.  Maury's  "  Instructions  to  Naviga- 
tors" are  issued  at  short  intervals,  embodying  the  latest  results 
of  the  investigations  which  he  is  always  actively  prosecuting. 

The  practical  utility  of  Mr.  Maury's  system  having  been  fully 
established  in  Europe,  a  maritime  conference  was,  at  Mr.  Maury's 
suggestion,  held  at  Brussels  in  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
a  uniform  series  of  meteorological  observations  at  sea.  At  this 
conference  formulae  were  prepared,  which  are  now  generally  used 
by  vessels  under  all  flags. 

A  kindred  subject  to  which  Mr.  Maury's  attention  has  been 
directed  is  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  deep-sea  soundings. 
Growing  out  of  this  subject,  he  has  given  to  the  world  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  books,  "The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea." 
Mr.  Maury  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the  much-talked-of  sub- 
Atlantic  Plateau,  which  is  said  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  a 
trans-Atlantic  telegraph.  Tliis  position  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  incurring  severe  criticism.  Mr.  Maury  contends  for 
the  existence  of  an  elevation  or  ridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, extending  from  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  maintains,  of  course,  the  practicability  of  the  same  for 
the  purposes  mentioned. 

Mr.  Maury  has  led  and  still  leads  an  active  life.  His  leisure 
moments  have  been  devoted  to  the  popular  exposition  of  science 
in  the  lecture-room.  As  a  lecturer,  he  possesses  every  rccjuisite 
to  enchain  an  audience,  and  a  rare  faculty  of  imparting  informa- 
tion in  a  ready  and  communicative  way.  lie  is  looked  upon 
with  respect  and  admiration  by  a  larger  public  than  most  scien- 
tific men  can  call  their  own,  especially  on  a  speciality  such  as 
that  which  Mr.  Maury  has  made  his  peculiar  study.     Foreign 
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governments  have  acknowledged  the  value  and  importance  of  his 
contributions  to  nautical  science,  but,  in  conformity  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  navy,  which  forbid  the  officers  of  the  service  to  ac- 
cept complimentary  awards  from  other  powers,  Mr.  Mauiy  has 
declined  all  offers  of  the  kind.  The  last  tender  was  a  knighthood 
offered  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  with  expressions  of  the  most 
flattering  regard.  Tliis  honor,  like  its  predecessors,  was  dedined, 
and  Mr.  Maury  yet  continues  a  simple  lieutenant  in  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  debarred  by  his  physical  incapacity  from  active  service, 
but  occupying,  with  undiminished  honor  and  usefulness,  his  post 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory. 


CHEISTIAN  GOTTLOB  HEYNE. 

Men  of  great  learning  are  common  to  all  ages,  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  being  insatiable.  The  few  who  rise  to  pre-eminence 
have  this  fact  to  contend  with,  and,  ere  they  can  rise  to  distinc- 
tion, have  to  pass  a  critical  ordeal  which  can  not  be  over-esti- 
mated. An  author  by  an  inward  gift  reaches  the  goal  at  once, 
like  Bums.  All  the  learning  he  needs,  if  he  have  genius,  is  that 
which  teaches  him  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the  most  fluent  and 
natural  way.  A  scholar,  however,  needs  the  patient  talent  to  be- 
come learned,  and  when  he  has  achieved  this,  he  must  possess  force 
to  carry  him  past  the  great  learning  of  his  greatest  contempora- 
ries, or  he  gains  but  a  share  of  their  general  reputation.  One 
who  did  this  was  Christian  Gottlob  Heyne,  the  greatest  classical 
scholar  of  his  age.  Mr.  Heyne  was  the  son  of  a  poor  linen-weaver 
of  Silesia,  a  district  long  and  chronically  affected  with  poverty. 
He  was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  on  the  25tli  of  September, 
1729,  in  the  midst  of  the  saddest  indigence.  A  large  family  were 
dejxindent  on  the  exertions  of  the  father,  and,  in  8j)ite  of  his  ex- 
ertions, often  needed  food.  Want  was  the  earliest  conii)aniou  of 
his  childhood.  **  1  well  remember,"  he  says,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
his  own  Life,  "  the  painful  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  wit- 
nessing the  distress  of  my  mother  when  without  food  for  her  chil- 
dren. How  often  have  I  seen  her  on  a  Saturday  evening  weeping 
and  wringiog  her  hands,  ofi  she  returned  home  from  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  sell  the  goods  which  the  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  my 
father  had  manufactured." 

Notwithstanding  this  lowly  condition,  young  Christian  was  sent 
to  school,  and  with  unusual  rapidity  acquired  the  little  learning 
witlun  his  reach.  Before  his  tenth  year  he  had  mode  himself 
master  of  all  that  could  be  taught,  and  was  able  to  pay  a  portion 
of  his  school-fees  in  teaching  younger  members  of  the  seminary. 
He  displayed  his  passion  for  the  classics  at  this  time  by  a  craving 
desire  to  learn  Latin,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  school- 
master's son,  who  had  studied  at  Lcipsic,  to  do  so,  at  the  rate  of 
fouqjcnce  a  week.    This  enormous  remuneration  wjw  the  subject 
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of  iiiiich  ii<;itiiti()n  U>  him.  At  flrnt  it  Hccmed  an  impofwible  Hum 
to  raise,  und  he  silmoHt  gave  up  in  despair.  One  day  he  was  flent 
to  procure  a  lo^if  of  bread  from  his  gixliathcr,  who  was  a  baker. 
Ah  he  trudged  ah)ng,  he  thought  sadly  of  the  great  project,  and 
he  wept  at  the  disapi)ointmcnt  which  seemed  inevitable,  llie 
baker  was  a  good-temp(*Tcd  man,  and  he  was  quite  affected  by  the 
tears  of  the  boy.  He  inquired  the  cause  of  his  distress,  and  when 
poor  little  Ilcyno  sobbed  out  tliat  it  was  because  he  could  not  af- 
ford fourpcnco  a  week  to  take  lessons  in  I^tin,  his  godfather  pat- 
ted him  on  the  head,  and  made  him  glad  and  happy  by  promising 
to  defray  the  ruinous  fee.  Ileyne  tells  us  that  he  was  perfectly 
intoxicated  witli  joy;  and  as  he  nin,  all  ragged  and  barefoot, 
througli  the  streets,  tossing  the  loaf  in  the  air,  it  slipped  fh>m  his 
hands  and  rolled  into  the  gutter.  This  ticcidcnt  was  attended 
with  a  sharp  reprimand  at  home,  and  ])rought  the  young  enthu- 
siast to  his  senses.  lie  immediately  commenced  taking  lessons, 
however,  and  in  less  than  two  years  had  completely  exhausted  the 
classic  resources  of  his  instructor. 

It  seemed  prolmblc  at  this  time  that  Ilcyne  must  abandon 
his  studies  for  the  more  irksome  duties  of  the  world.  His  Ei- 
ther had  already  made  arrangements  for  placing  him  at  a  trade, 
when,  fortunately,  another  godfather  of  the  boy,  a  clergyman, 
agreed  to  bear  the  ex|:>en8e  of  continuing  his  education  at  the 
principal  seminary  of  his  native  town  of  Chemnitz.  His  new  pa- 
tron, although  a  plethoric  churchman,  was  decidedly  stingy,  and 
doled  out  his  bounty  with  such  an  unwilling  hand,  that  Heyne 
was  frequently  put  to  great  straits  to  ol>tain  the  necessary  books 
for  study.  After  a  little  while,  however,  ho  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  i)rivatc  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  citizen,  and  thp  stipend  he 
received  for  this  addition  to  his  labors  enabled  him  to  become  less 
defxjndent  on  his  gcxlfather. 

Ileyne  was  determined  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Universi- 
ty, and  ibr  this  purpose  resolved  to  go  to  Ix;i[)sic.  He  arrived  in 
that  city  of  learning  and  literature,  having  his  whole  fortune,  con- 
sisting of  two  florins,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  nothing  else  to 
de[)end  ui)on  except  the  small  assistance  he  might  receive  from 
his  godfather,  who  had  reluctantly  promised  to  continue  his  boun- 
ty. He  had  to  wait  so  long,  however,  for  his  expected  supplies 
from  this  source,  whi(;h  were  accrompanied  with  nnich  grudging 
and  reproach  when  they  did  make  their  apixjanmce,  that,  dcsti- 
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tute  of  both  monej  and  books,  he  would  even  liave  been  without 
bread  too,  had  it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  the  muid-servant 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged.  What  sustained  his  courage  in 
these  circumstances  was  neither  ambition  nor  presumption,  nor 
even  the  hope  of  one  day  taking  his  place  among  the  learned. 
The  stimulus  that  incessantly  spurred  him  on  was  the  feeling  of 
the  humiliation  of  his  condition ;  the  shame  with  which  he  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  that  degradation  which  the  want  of  a  good 
education  would  impose  upon  him ;  above  all,  the  determined  res- 
olution of  battling  courageously  with  Fortune.  He  was  resolved 
to  try,  he  said,  whether,  although  she  had  thrown  him  among  the 
dust,  he  should  not  be  able  to  rise  up  by  Ids  own  efforts.  With 
an  ambition  so  worthy,  the  difficulties  that  sprung  up  in  his  path 
were  unheeded,  or  served  but  to  increase  his  natural  ardor  and 
determination.  The  unremitting  application  to  study  which  char- 
acterized his  life  at  this  epoch  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
for  six  months  he  only  allowed  himself  two  nights*  sleep  in  the 
week;  yet,  while  he  was  bending  all  energies  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  his  life,  he  received  nothing  but  reproaches  from  his  god- 
father, who  often  directed  his  letters  to  ''Mr,  Ileyne^  Idler ^  at 

While  at  Leipsic  he  had  an  opportunity  to  escape  the  intoler- 
able and  oppressive  poverty  of  his  position.  A  situation  was  of- 
fered him  as  private  tutor  in  a  family  in  Magdeburg.  It  was  in 
every  way  an  enviable  offer,  but  its  acceptance  involved  one  im- 
mense sacrifice :  he  must  leave  Leipsic  and  abandon  his  studies. 
He  soon  determined  not  to  do  so,  and  decided  in  favor  of  pover- 
ty and  Leipsic.  It  was  a  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  met  with  its 
reward.  In  a  few  weeks  he  obtained  a  situation,  similar  to  the 
one  he  had  refused,  in  the  University  town.  For  a  time  he  en- 
joyed comparative  prosperity,  and  studied  and  labored  without 
his  most-time  companion,  Want.  But  he  worked  too  hard,  and 
brought  on  a  dangerous  illness.  He  had  to  resign  his  situation, 
and  what  little  funds  he  had  were  scattered  in  doctors'  potions 
and  nurses'  fees.  When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  poor,  and 
destitute,  and  weak,  with  few  fiicnds,  and  no  influence  to  thrust 
him  forward  in  the  world.  There  is  a  Divine  eye  which  never 
sleeps  on  the  deserving.  A  copy  of  Latin  verses  which  Heyno 
had  written  accidentally  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  court  of  Saxony,  who  advised  the  author  to  repair  to 
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the  court  at  Dresden.  The  advice,  coming  from  a  minister  in 
power,  was  considered  highly  promising,  and  ahnost  certain  to 
lead  to  fortune.  Heyne  borrowed  a  small  sum  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses, and  started  for  the  land  of  promise.  Arrived  at  Dresden, 
he  made  the  most  of  his  introduction,  but  soon  discovered  that 
ministers'  promises  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  received  a  few 
unproductive  compliments,  and  was  graciously  permitted  to  starve. 
He  subsisted  on  his  books  as  long  as  they  lasted,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  accept  the  place  of  copyist  in  the  library  of  the  Count 
dc  Bruhl,  at  the  miserable  annual  salary  of  eighty  dollars ;  a  sum 
which,  even  in  that  cheap  country,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep 
him  from  perishing  of  hunger.  After  he  had  held  this  situation 
for  above  two  years,  his  salary  was  doubled ;  but,  before  he  de- 
rived any  benefit  from  the  augmentation,  the  Seven  Years'  War 
had  commenced.  Saxony  was  overrun  with  the  forces  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  Ileyne's  place,  and  the  library  itself,  to  which 
it  was  attached,  were  swept  away  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Dresden,  and  wandered  about  for  a  long  time 
without  any  employment.  At  last  he  was  received  into  a  &milj 
at  Wittenberg ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  progress  of  the  war  drove 
him  from  this  asylum  also,  and  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where 
he  still  had  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  purchased  with  the  little 
money  saved  while  he  held  his  place  in  the  library.  He  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  bombardment  of  that  capital,  in  the 
conflagration  of  which  his  furniture  perished,  as  well  as  some  prop- 
erty which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Wittenberg,  belonging 
to  a  lady,  one  of  the  family  in  whose  house  he  lived,  and  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  attachment  during  his  residence  there. 
Two  young  people  were  Ihus  thrown  on  the  world  without  a  dol- 
lar to  save  them  from  want.  At  a  moment  so  critical,  they  de- 
termined to  unite  their  fortunes,  on  the  Irish  principle  which  ad- 
vises tliat,  when  you  are  veiy  poor,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
marry.  ITiey  were  married,  and,  by  the  exertions  of  some  com- 
mon friends,  a  retreat  was  procured  for  Hcyne  and  his  wife  in  the 
establishment  of  a  M.  de  Leoben,  where  he  spent  some  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  principally  occupied  in  the  management  of 
that  gentleman's  property. 

Wlien  peace  was  declared  (17C3)  Heyne  returned  to  Dresden. 
His  hard  fortunes  were  soon  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  During 
his  absence,  the  Professorship  of  Eloquence  in  the  University  of 
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Gottingeii  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Mathias  Gres- 
ner.  He3me  was  proposed  for  the  chair  by  liuhnken,  a  Greek 
critic  of  distinction^  and  a  man  who  knew  thoroughly  the  value 
of  He3me's  acquirements.  He  received  the  appointment  (1763), 
and  held  the  professorship  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened l^  apoplexy  in  1812.  No  man  living  ever  tlirew  a  bright- 
er lustre  on  an  institution  of  learning  than  Heyne  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Grottingen.  He  maintained  its  reputation  with  his  pen  and 
with  his  eloquence.  The  department  to  which  he  specially  ap- 
plied himself  was  the  critical  interpretation  of  classic  literatiu^ 
and  the  illustration  of  the  writing  of  the  ancients,  by  showing  how 
they  ought  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  manners  and  char- 
acters of  their  respective  ages.  Heyne  published  his  views  on 
these  subjects  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Bibliotheca"  of  ApoUodorus, 
and  afterward  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  University.  He  has 
many  disciples  of  great  eminence. 

Heyne  was  an  extremely  industrious  man,  and  edited  a  great 
variety  of  classic  works,  all  of  which  are  extremely  valuable  for 
the  erudition  and  just  criticism  displayed  in  the  notes  and  com- 
mentaries. Aji  interesting  and  lengthy  memoir  of  the  early  life 
of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law. 
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lIoiiKUT  liiTimB,  ttio  \mih  of  Scollmul,  uii<l  ono  of  tlio  moBt  ox- 
tnw)riliiiiuy  [mkiIm  thti  wnrUl  liiw  ever  i>r(Hliioi<<l,  wiw  bom  in  a 
rit-kiny  lillKi  liovfl  mi  tlw  Imiikw  of  llio  IXxni,  iioiir  Ayr,  8fotlai«l, 
on  l\w  ^filli  (il'Jtuiiinry,  ITr)!)-  lU:*  fiUlicr  wiih  it  iiiiui  uf  Mupcrior 
tkbililit'it,  (if  iiiarkttd  [ilcty,  imO  of  xodu^  lutiuiiiiitAiico  with  litem- 
Iii«'.  lliM  Hkill,  Imwi'viT,  Oil!  iii)t  rxti-iul  in  im-hitcctHn.<,  for  tlio 
luiilil!ii;;  in  wliicli  (hny  lived,  civctcd  liy  his  tiiuidi',  tiimbltKl  down 
twii  or  llin'o  iliiyM  iillor  ItolK-rt  wiih  Ittmi.  Tlio  niollier  iu)d  child 
yrnrv  t'oiivtiyvd,  tliii)iifrh  u  Jii-rco  siiow-iilomi,  to  n  iiui|;hlH>r'H  cot- 
lap'..  lluniH,  ill  iit^iT-lifi',  dowriluHl  hix  iiiiith><r  an  "ii  very  fMipi- 
ciinw  woniiiii,  without  forwiirdnuHH  or  invkwanliwdH  of  iniuuior." 
Hiilikn  nioMt  inoii  of  (Mtitnoiifi',  1ui  owod  mora  to  hiH  fiithor  than 
hilt  iiiolluT  ill  ItiK  eloiiunilN  of  hilt  cluinifUT.  I-^tHx^iiilly  did  ltd 
iiiliorit  "  llu!  hoiidloti);,  unp>voriitd)lu  iniwibilily  iwid  luigiiinly  iii- 
ti^rily"  of  Mr,  ItiiniH. 

When  HlH)ut  t>ix  yi'ani  of  im<,<,  tlio  {MH>t  niid  IiIh  fniiiily  removed 
to  lhn  imrixh  of  Ayr,  luipiii;i  tluit  tlit-y  would  Iw  nblo  to  iiiiprovo 
their  einriimittiitiei-!t  by  tho  cluuipi.    But  tlm^iiAW  ^nn  whh  uo  leu 
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bterilo  tliaii  the  old  one.  After  struggling  with  the  most  deHtitute 
circumstances  until  1772,  Mr.  Burns  and  his  family  were  driven 
from  the  place,  and  found  refuge  at  Lochlea.  Better  times  await- 
ed them  here,  and  for  a  while  things  went  on  prosperously.  Mr. 
Bums's  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Robert,  were  sent  to  school.  The 
schoolmaster  thus  describes  his  pupils  at  this  time :  <<  Gilbert,'*  he 
says,  ^^  always  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a  more  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  to  be  more  the  wit  than  Robert.  I  attempted  to  teach 
them  a  little  church  music :  here  they  were  left  far  behind  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  school.  Robert's  ear,  hi  particular,  was  remark- 
ably dull,  and  his  voice  untunable.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
get  them  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  Robert's  counte- 
nance was  generally  grave,  and  expressive  of  a  serious,  contem- 
plative, and  thoughtful  mind.  Gilbert's  face  said,  'Mirth,  with 
thee  I  mean  to  live ;'  and  certainly,  if  any  person  who  knew  the 
two  boys  had  been  asked  which  of  them  was  the  most  likely  to 
court  the  Muses,  he  would  never  have  guessed  that  Robert  hod  a 
propensity  of  that  kind."  The  worthy  schoolmaster  entertained 
the  popular  idea  tliat  a  man  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  ought  to 
look  books  and  speak  books  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

At  the  grammar-school  of  Ayr  Robert  and  liis  brother  studied 
"  week  about,"  and  in  the  winter  evenings  their  father  gave  them 
what  instruction  he  liad  at  his  disposal.  Both  boys  assisted  on 
the  farm,  and  Robert  describes  himself  as  a  dexterous  plowmiui. 
The  most  rigid  economy  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  little  home- 
stead. Butcher's  meat  was  unknown  at  the  table,  jmd  all  the 
members  of  the  family  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,  and  sometimes  a  little  beyond  it,  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm.  There  were  an  aged  cou})lc  and  seven  children  to  be  sup- 
ported off  its  ungenerous  soil. 

Robert  studied  easily,  and  read  with  avidity  all  the  books  that 
came  within  his  reach,  "  In  my  seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums, 
*'  to  give  my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing-school. 
My  fatlier  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy  against  these  meetings, 
and  my  going  was,  what  to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to 
his  wishes.  My  father  was  subject  to  strong  passions.  From 
tliat  instance  of  disobedience  in  mo  ho  took  a  sort  of  dislike  to 
me,  which  I  believe  was  one  cause  of  the  dissipation  which  niark- 
e<l  my  succeeding  years.  I  say  dissipation,  comparatively  with 
the  strictness,  and  sobriety,  and  regularity  of  l^resbyterian  coun- 
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try  life ;  for,  though  the  will-o'-wisp  meteors  of  thoughtless  whim 
were  almost  the  solo  lights  of  my  path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety 
and  virtue  kept  me  for  several  years  afterward  within  the  line  <^ 
innocence.  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim. 
I  saw  my  father's  situation  entailed  on  me  perpetual  labor.  The 
only  two  0})cnings  by  which  1  could  enter  the  temple  of  Fortune 
were  the  gates  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the  path  of  little  chican- 
hig  bargain-making.  The  first  is  so  contracted  an  aperture  I 
could  never  squeeze  myself  into  it.  The  last  I  always  hated — 
there  was  contamination  in  the  very  entrance  I  Thus,  abandoned 
of  aim  or  view  in  life,  with  a  strong  appetite  for  sociability,  as 
well  from  native  hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of  observation  and  re- 
miu*k ;  a  constitutional  mehmcholy  or  hypochondriacism  that  made 
me  fly  solitude ;  add  to  these  incentives  to  social  life  my  reputar 
tion  for  bookish  knowledge,  a  certain  wild  logical  talent,  and  a 
strength  of  thought  something  like  the  rudiments  of  good  sense, 
and  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a  welcome 
guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder  that  always,  where 
two  or  three  met  together,  there  was  I  among  them.  But  far  be- 
yond all  other  impulses  of  my  heart  was  un  pencliant  pour  V ado- 
rable moitiedu  genre  hwnain.  My  heiu't  was  completely  tinder,  and 
was  eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other;  and,  as  in 
every  other  warfare  in  the  world,  my  fortune  was  various :  some- 
times I  was  received  mth  favor,  and  sometimes  I  was  mortified 
with  a  repulse.  At  the  plow,  scythe,  or  rcap-hook  I  feared  no 
competitor,  and  thus  I  set  absolute  want  at  defiance ;  and  as  I 
never  cared  farther  for  my  labors  than  while  I  was  in  actual  ex- 
ercise, I  spent  the  evenings  in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  A 
country  lad  seldom  carries  on  a  love  adventure  without  an  assist- 
ing confidant.  I  possessed  a  curiosity,  zeal,  and  intrepid  dexter- 
ity that  recommended  me  as  a  proi)er  second  on  these  occasions, 
and  I  dare  say  I  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  being  in  the  secret  of 
half  the  loves  of  the  parish  of  Tarbolton  as  ever  did  statesman  in 
knowing  the  intrigues  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe." 

When  in  his  nineteenth  year  Burns  spent  some  months  in  learn- 
ing mensuration  and  surveying  at  a  school  at  Kirkoswald,  with  the 
object  of  following  the  profession  of  land  surveyor.  The  society 
in  which  he  found  himself  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  tend- 
ency of  his  mind  to  dissipation.  The  smugglers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood found  a  lK)on  companion,  and  Bums,  as  he  expressed  himseli^ 
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observed  '^a  new  phase  of  life."  He  found  time,  however,  to  pur- 
sue his  study  of  English  literature,  and  to  commence  a  literary 
CMnrespondence  with  some  of  his  schoolfellows.  In  this  manner 
his  life  glided  away  until  he  had  reached  his  twenty-third  year. 
He  had  already  composed  one  or  two  poetical  pieces,  occasioned 
by  some  circumstance  of  local  importance.  Now  he  began  to  feel 
a  necessity  for  verse.  His  passions,  which  were  always  strong, 
laged  furiously  until  they  found  vent  in  rhyme. 

In  1781  Bums  went  to  Irvine  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  flax- 
dresser.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  shop,  and  destroyed  every  thing, 
including  Bums's  little  all.  This  event  put  an  end  to  a  matri- 
moaaial  engagement  into  which  the  poet  had  entered,  and  exercised 
a  depressing  influence  on  his  mind.  His  visit  to  Irvine  was  in 
other  respects  unfortunate.  It  threw  him  into  the  society  of  men 
who  did  not  scruple  to  applaud  the  budding  viciousness  of  the 
young  man.  His  father  died  at  a  time  when  he  could  be  least 
spared,  and  Burns,  with  very  wild  and  uncertain  ideas,  repaired 
to  the  &rm  at  Mossgiel,  to  assume,  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  its 
cultivation.  The  fame  he  acquired  in  the  neighborhood  about 
this  time  was  due  to  his  poetic  achievements  rather  than  those 
of  agriculture.  Some  additional  notoriety  was  obtained  in  a  less 
creditable  way,  arising  from  the  laxity  of  morals  which  resulted 
from  his  sojourn  at  Ininc.  The  bad  odor  in  which  he  found  him- 
pelf  suggested  to  his  mind  the  advisability  of  leaving  the  country. 
lie  had  for  some  time  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  "West  Indies, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  his  departure  if  the  state  of  hi:* 
finances  had  allowed  him  to  do  so.  In  this  dilemma  he  resolved 
to  try  his  luck  with  a  volume  of  poems.  His  friends  encouraged 
the  idea,  and  a  number  of  subscribers  were  readily  obtained.  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  dated  the  12th  of  June,  178G,  he  says: 
"You  will  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  commence  a  poet  in 
print,  and  to-morrow  my  works  go  to  press.  I  expect  it  will  Ix^ 
a  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages.  It  is  just  the  last  foolish 
action  I  intend  to  do,  and  then  turn  a  wise  man  as  fast  as  possible.^' 
The  poet  also  describes  his  feelings  in  another  place.  "  Bcfon^ 
leaving  my  native  land,  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed 
my  productions  as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power :  I  thought  they 
had  merit ;  and  it  was  a  delicious  idea  that  I  should  be  called  a 
clever  feUow,  even  though  it  should  never  reach  my  ears,  a  poor 
negro-driver,  or  perhaps  a  victim  to  that  inhospitable  clime,  and 
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gone  to  the  world  of  ^piritH.  I  can  truly  say  that,  pauvre  incafmu 
as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an  idea  of  myself  and 
of  my  works  as  I  have  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  has  decided 
in  their  favor.  It  ever  was  my  opinion  that  the  mistakes  and 
blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and  religious  point  of  view,  of  which 
we  see  thousands  daily  guilty,  arc  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
themselves.  To  know  myself  had  been  all  along  my  constant 
study.  I  weighed  myself  alone ;  I  balanced  myself  with  others : 
I  watched  every  means  of  information,  to  see  how  much  ground  I 
occupied  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  I  studied  assiduously  Nature's 
design  in  my  formation — where  the  lights  and  shades  in  character 
were  intended.  I  was  pretty  confident  my  poems  would  meet  with 
some  applause ;  but,  at  the  worst,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would 
deafen  the  voice  of  censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West  Indian  scenes 
make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw  off  six  hundred  copies,  for  which 
I  got  a  subscription  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  My  vanity 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the  public ; 
and  besides,  I  pocketed,  all  expenses  deducted,  nearly  twenty 
pounds.  This  sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of 
indenting  myself,  for  want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As 
soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to 
the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that 
was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde ;  for 

**  *  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.' 

I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under 
all  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled 
the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last 
farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  tlie  way  to  Greenock; 
I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia, 
^The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,*  when  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes  by  open- 
ing new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 

The  history  of  literature  does  not  afford  another  instance  of 
such  extraordinary  popularity  as  was  obtained  by  Bums  imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  All  thoughts  of  the 
West  Indies  were  immediately  abandoned  in  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  a  second  edition.  This,  on  its  ap|)earance,  had  an 
enormous  sale,  and  realized  quite  a  little  fortune  to  the  author. 
It  was  read  extensively  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  was 
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as  heartily  commended  by  the  learned  as  by  the  illiterate,  lu 
Edinbuigh  he  was  received  in  the  most  enthuHiostic  manner  by 
persons  of  eminence  in  the  social  and  literary  worlds.  lie  paHsed 
at  one  step  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  llie  })easant-boy  be- 
came the  associate  of  noblemen,  and  the  **  lion"  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

The  profits  arising  from  this  second  edition  of  his  works  amount- 
ed to  upward  of  £500.  After  assisting  his  brother  with  £200  to 
get  him  out  of  some  difficulties,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  Scottish 
capital,  the  brilliant  society  of  which  did  not  agree  with  hin  rude 
notions  of  jollity,  and  took  a  series  of  tours  through  Scotland  as 
a  professed  ''  rustic  bard*'  and  man  of  genius,  writing  diaries  and 
letters,  scratching  impromptu  verses  on  the  windows  of  inns  and 
taverns,  and  inditing  passionate  love-strains  to  ladies  and  damsels 
of  every  degree  with  whom  he  had  the  slightest  possible  acquaint- 
ance. After  spending  three  months  in  this  erratic  way,  he  mar- 
ried Jean  Armour,  a  peasant-girl  whom  he  had  wronged,  and 
leased  a  flEurm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  near  Dumfries,  with  the 
intention  of  once  more  following  agriculture  as  a  profession. 

In  August,  1789,  he  entered  the  excise,  with  the  object  of  eking 
out  an  insutricicnt  income.  It  was  an  unfortunate  step,  for  ho, 
of  all  men,  was  least  able  to  resist  temptation.  The  farm  was 
more  and  more  neglected.  At  last  he  relinquished  it  altogether, 
imd  became  a  regular  exciseman,  with  an  income  of  £70  per  year. 
To  this  profession  he  remained  faithful  for  about  five  years,  re- 
siding in  Dumfries  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap})cncd 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1796.  He  was  never  in  actual  want,  but  his 
circumstances  were  often  of  the  narrowest,  arising  in  a  great 
measure  from  his  extravagance,  and  unpardonable  habits  of  dissi- 
IMition.  Subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  tlio  benefit  of  Burns's 
widow,  and  for  the  erection  of  monuments  in  various  localities  to 
the  poet^s  memory. 

Tlie  life  of  Robert  Bums  does  not  furnish  an  example,  but  a 
warning.  A  man  of  the  most  unquestionable  genius,  lie  lived 
and  died  in  an  obscurity  which  might,  without  doubt,  have  been 
averted,  if  his  habits  and  inclinations  liad  been  different  to  what 
they  were.  By  study  and  |)atient  effort  he  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  far  above  the  station  in  which  nature  had  i)laoe(l  him. 
He  asserted  to  the  world,  and  the  world  recognized,  his  genius. 
Without  waiting  wearisome  years  for  the  tardy  verdict  of  the 
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public,  it  wnH  pronounced  instantly,  and  in  his  favor.  In  a  few 
months  he  became  the  idol  of  a  large  community.  Men  of  vast 
acquirements  in  the  realms  of  knowledge,  and  men  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  refinement,  instantly  recognized  him  as  an  equal,  and 
even  more  than  an  ecjual.  He  went  among  them  for  a  short 
time,  but  confirmed  habits  of  ineCriety  and  coarse  enjoyment  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  appreciating  their  society.  Conscious  of 
his  weaknesses,  althougli  unable  to  combat  them,  he  became  8U0- 
picious  of  courtesy,  and  willfully  stubborn.  Dragged  down  to  the 
lowest  level  of  his  boon  companions,  ho  forgot  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  himself  and  to  the  genius  with  which  God  had  in- 
trusted him.  Ho  fancied  that  every  one  saw  his  defects,  and,  in 
consequence,  became  irritable,  imagining  that  it  was  poverty  that 
gave  him  irritation,  and  not  viciousness.  He  hated  patronage 
with  a  manliness  that  was  worthy  of  all  admiration,  but  he  blun- 
dered constantly  in  always  imagining  that  kindness  and  appreci- 
ation were  intended  as  patronage.  Incensed  with  these  mistaken 
ideas,  he  plunged  once  more  into  idle  dissipation — into  the  society 
of  men  who  revered  him,  perhaps,  but  who  were  incapable  of  es- 
timating his  real  worth.  Thrust  back  into  the  sorry  habits  of 
his  old  life,  he  lost  his  opportunity,  and  squandered  his  best  days 
in  an  unheroic  struggle  with  poverty.  Had  he  pursued  a  different 
policy  he  would  have  lived  in  affluent  ease,  and  produced  works 
worthy  of  the  extraorduiary  genius  he  possessed. 
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A  BEMABKABLE  man,  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  age  in 
Vhich  he  lived,  and  bestowing  on  it  an  enduring  virtue,  was 
Geoige  Fox,  founder  of  the  society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
the  "  Quakers."  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  first  saw  the 
light  (July,  1624)  in  the  town  of  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  England, 
where  his  father  was  widely  known  and  respected  for  his  upright- 
ness and  int^rity.  These  traits  were  so  willingly  recognized 
that  he  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  '' righteous  Chris ter." 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  simple  and  pious 
in  her  habits,  and  tenderly  good  in  all  her  actions. 

The  paternal  Fox  was  a  man  well  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
delighted  to  instill  into  the  youthful  mind  of  his  son  the  truths  of 
revcsaled  religion.  Under  this  pious  instructor,  the  lad  grew  up 
in  physical  and  moral  strength.  Of  regular  education  he  had  but 
little — not  more  than  could  be  readily  obtained  at  the  adjacent 
schools — nor  in  after-life  did  he  display  any  eager  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. Of  a  remarkably  vigorous  mind,  he  found  ample  employ- 
ment in  digesting  the  information  which  lay  within  his  immediate 
reach. 

For  several  years  young  Fox  followed  the  business  of  a  prazier, 
and  found  much  consolation  in  the  solitude  which  it  afforded.  It 
is  said  tliat  he  passed  days  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  medi- 
tating on  religious  subjects,  and  revolving  with  enthusiasm  a  life 
of  moral  purity.  According  to  Neal,  he  afterward  became  a  shoe- 
maker— a  business  also  fitted  for  his  contemplative  habits.  He 
was  remarkably  steady  and  exact,  had  no  relish  for  the  sports  and 
gayeties  of  youth,  and  resisted  pleasure  with  a  firmness  which  was 
curious  as  it  was  sincere.  The  wickedness  of  the  times  troubled 
him  by  night  and  by  day.  So  convinced  was  he  of  its  pemicioiis- 
ncsH,  tliat,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  break 
off  all  commerce  with  the  world  and  its  vanities.  In  simple  pil- 
grim costume  ho  started  from  home,  and  traveled  through  various 
|)ortions  of  the  country  seeking  out  persons  who  were  most  famous 
for  devotion,  tliat  he  might  gain  consolation  for  his  perturbed  s[)iiit. 
Such  a  pilgrim,  in  such  times,  was  not  likely  to  be  understood,  and 
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his  journey  was  in  vain ;  but  in  all  disappointments  he  was  sus- 
tained by  a  belief,  which  he  cherished  to  the  end  of  his  life,  that 
he  had  received  a  special  call  from  above  to  become  a  minister  of 
reformation  to  the  world.  Whenever  he  met  with  a  difficulty,  he 
had  an  "opening"  which  revealed  to  him  the  course  he  should 
pursue.  "When  I  had  openings,"  he  says,  "they  answered  one 
another,  and  answered  the  Scriptures ;  for  I  had  great  openings 
of  the  Scriptures." 

Although  he  claims  to  have  received  the  revelation  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  his  youth,  he  did  not  essay  the  active  duties  of  his 
ministry  until  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  life.  "  I  was  sent  to 
turn  the  people  from  darkness  to  light — to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
to  the  truth  in  the  heart  which  came  by  Jesus,  that  all  might  come 
to  know  their  salvation  nigh.  I  saw  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  were  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal.  These  things  I  did  not  see  by  the  help  of  man, 
nor  by  the  letter,  though  they  are  written  in  the  letter ;  but  I  saw 
them  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  immediate 
spirit  and  power,  as  did  the  holy  men  of  God  by  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written." 

It  is  conceded  that  Fox  had  a  wonderful  power  of  preaching ; 
that  his  enthusiasm  was  overpowering;  that  his  sincerity  was 
unquestionable,  and  that  his  boldness  and  courage  were  equal  to 
any  emergency.  Acting  as  he  did  under  an  impression  which 
gjive  tone  and  importance  to  his  words  rather  than  to  his  thoughts, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  possessed  and  exercised  extreme  fas- 
cination over  masses,  who  listened  eagerly  to  the  words  he  utter- 
ed. Moreover,  the  absolute  matter  of  his  harangues  was  sound, 
wholesome,  and  elevating.  In  precept  and  in  practice  he  was 
alike  sincere.  The  people  listened  to  his  discourses,  and  found 
them  strange ;  they  watched  his  actions,  and  found  them  strange ; 
for  there  was  depravity  in  neither. 

He  traveled  extensively,  and  made  converts  every  where.  In 
1648  several  meeting-houses  were  in  operation.  "He  &sted 
much,"  says  Neal,  "  and  walked  often  abroad  in  retired  places, 
with  no  other  companion  but  his  Bible."  A  man  of  peace,  he 
excited  war.  The  authorities  tried  to  crush  him.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison ;  put  in  the  stocks ;  hooted  from  the  house  of 
meeting ;  stoned  from  the  city.  This,  and  more,  he  bore  with 
patience.     At  the  first  opportunity  he  preached  again,  and  made 
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^  ^loro  coiivurtH.     Not  contititt  with  (liiK,  Iio  ox(^n*iH(>(l  liiniHolf  with 
^gf)iiig  tij  coiirtH  to  cry  for  JiiHticu-— in  HixMikiii^  luul  writing  to 

.^U(l|j^H  to  do  juHtly — hi  wimiin^^  Hiich  ilh  kept  hoiiHcH  for  public. 

^>nttirtiiiiiniont  tliat  they  nhouhl  not  ha  the  |M*oph^  hiive  morn  drink 

^  hail  wouhl  (h)  them  (rmNl — in  tcHtiiyin^  iipiinst  wiik(>H,  icuHtH, 

^Iay*|punoH,  H{M)rtH,  pliiyn,  mid  hIiowh,  which  tmin  pcnph*  up  to 

Viuiity,  tind  huid  (hem  I'roin  the  fear  i)f  (i<Hl.      In  iiiirn,  iiIho,  and 

imirketH,  lie  wiut  miuh*  to  (hurhii'i)  ii{j;iiinHt  their  d(H*eitful  nierchiui- 

difO  luul  clieiittn^;  wiirnin^  ail  to  <h>  justly,  to  H)N'ak  the  truth, 

lo  \vi  thuir  yea  Us  yea,  and  their  nay  nay,  and  to  do  unto  othcrK 

RH  thuy  wouhl  have  others  do  unto  them,    lie  was  inovi'd  also  to 

cry  Hgainst  all  sorts  of  music,  and  against  mounlchanks  playing 

triekM  on  their  sta}j;es,  for  they  hiinlencd  the  purn  life,  and  sliri-cd 

lip  the  miiids  ol*  the  ]N*opIe  to  vanity."      A  man  moved  with  so 

intuiy  internal  lulmonitions,  and  ostentatious  ofpronouncin^r  them, 

wurt  not  likely  toescafu*  the  wrath  of  those  whosi^  sympathies  wt^n^ 

in  iin  opposite  direction. 

In  the  pn*Hent  <lay  it  is  a  matter  oi'  inirlli  cv<*n  to  ri^ht-mindcd 
|N*uple  to  see  with  what  tenacity  a  CjnakerV  hat  sticks  to  his  head. 
Nothini;  wan  more  irritating  to  Kox*s  opponents  tlian  the  positive 
Hcorn  of  authority  which  the  covchmI  head  implied.  At  (imrs  it 
was  diiUcult  to  dcciih*  whether  it  was  l<'ox  or  his  hat  that  ^avc 
most  otK'iise.  **()h!"  exclaimed  h'ox,  *Mhc  blows,  the  punchin^M, 
ihe  lN*atiii(i;s,  and  imprisonments  wc^  uuth'rwciit  for  not  pidlin;.>;  oil* 
the  hat !  The  bad  lan^ua^t)  and  evil  iisa^^e  wt^  received  on  (his 
account  is  hard  to  be  expressed,  besides  the  danger  W(^  were  some- 
times ill  orh)siii^  our  lives  tor  this  matter,  and  thai,  loo,  by  (be 
^reat  professors  of  (-hristianity.'* 

The  authorities  were  in'ver  very  sevens  with  him,  allliou^h  he 
was  fivqiicnlly  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  frivolous 
charges,  lit*  was  <U'tain(*d  sometimes  for  days,  sometimes  lor 
iiioiithH,  and  then  set  at  libertv.  It  was  tlilUciilt  to  fabrieatt^  a 
(rrave  cliarp;e  iipunst  him,  for,  with  all  his  entlinsirtsm,  he  was 
cin*iiiiisiHM*t  and  well  meaninj^;  it  was  still  mon^  dillicull  to  sus- 
tain a  charge,  for  he  had  an  exact  au<l  loiricul  inind  wbieb  con- 
founded  the  lawyers.  Krcfpicutly  he  prayed  for  his  tormenlors 
in  o|N*n  court,  and  invariably  bade  them  ''  trembli*  at  the  word 
of  the  I/ord.**  From  this  circunistau(*e,  tln^  sect  wliieli  be  found- 
ed obtained  the  nicknauK^  of '*C^uakers.** 

(*roinwell,  with  his  austere  repird  for  every  tliiitp:  moral,  rec- 

I) 
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ognized  all  that  was  good  in  Fox  and  his  tenets.  He  helped  him 
out  of  some  difficulties,  and,  it  is  said,  invited  him  to  dine  at  the 
palace,  which,  however.  Fox  declined.  On  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion he  had  an  interview  with  the  Protector,  and  laid  all  his 
grievances  before  him,  not  without  result,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
possessed  the  power  of  persuasion  in  an  eminent  degree.  Same 
curious  anecdotes  are  related  of  this  power.  On  one  occasion,  as 
he  was  traveling  through  Wales,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  man  of 
some  distinction,  who  had  maliciously  determined  to  arrest  him 
on  some  unjust  pretense.  They  entered  into  conversation,  and 
Fox  said  so  many  things  that  were  good,  pure,  and  lofty,  that  his 
would-be-persecutor  forgot  his  first  intention,  and  invited  Fox  to 
his  house,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  hos- 
pitality. The  result  was  that  the  man  and  his  wife  became  con- 
verts to  Quakerism.  On  another  occasion,  while  undergoing  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  he  was  subjected  to  many  unnecessary  cru- 
elties by  the  jailer,  who  seemed  to  take  a  special  pleasure  in  trying 
the  patience  of  his  prisoner.  He  was  unable  to  disturb  the  pla- 
cidity of  Fox's  temper.  All  he  could  obtain  was  an  earnest  les- 
son of  Cluistian  forbearance,  not  unmixed  with  instruction,  which 
was  wholesome  as  it  was  strange  in  such  a  place.  By  these 
means  Fox  so  won  upon  the  better  feelings  of  the  jailer,  that  after 
his  liberation  the  latter  wrote  to  him  in  language  humble  and  af- 
fectionate, begging  that  he  might  be  admitted  into  the  society  of 
Friends.     Many  similar  instances  are  recorded. 

In  16G0,  members  of  the  society  of  Friends  were  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rapid  increase  in  their 
numbers  became  a  subject  of  serious  alarm  to  the  bigoted  and  the 
foolish.  Quakers  became  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion  to  coun- 
try magistrates.  TTie  jails  were  filled  with  them.  Persecution 
strengthened  their  cause,  and  their  numbers  continued  to  increase. 
A  number  of  country  bigots  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  by 
boldly  striking  at  its  head.  Accordingly,  Fox  was  arrested  as  a 
seditious  and  dangerous  person,  and  as  one  who  had  committed  a 
very  long  list  of  offenses,  which  were  carefully  enumerated  in  the 
indictment.  The  matter  might  have  proved  serious  if  Fox's 
friends  had  not  procured  an  examination  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  judges  in  that  high  court  were  amazed  at 
the  stupidity  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  prisoner,  and  or- 
dered him  to  he  immediately  discharged.     On  this  occasion  and 
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^n  others  he  was  set  at  liberty  the  moment  he  gave  his  word  that 
^le  would  appear  for  trial  at  an  appointed  day.  This  fact  alone 
speaks  volumes  for  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  even  among  liis  en- 
emies. 

The  oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  which  was  revived  in 
1661,  became  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  Fox  and  his  disciples, 
who,  of  course,  refused  to  take  it.  For  this  refusal  Fox  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  subjected  to  an  inhuman  imprisonment  of 
SIX  years'  duration.  On  his  release  (1669)  he  married  liis  -wife 
Margaret,  a  highly-gifled  and  influential  preacher  among  the 
Quakers.  It  was  a  mature  wedding:  Fox  being  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  and  his  ivife  ten  years  older.  They  lived  together  but 
little,  but  labored  assiduously  in  the  cause.  When  one  happen- 
ed to  get  into  prison,  the  other  endeavored  to  obtain  a  release. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  both  were  in  prison  at  the  same  time. 
The  immense  energy  which  Fox  brought  to  bear  on  his  loved 
task  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  during  liis  career  he  preach- 
ed in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  He  twice  visited  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
where  multitudes  joined  the  society.  The  years  1671-1672  ho 
spent  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  colonies  of  America, 
where  he  traveled  extensively,  making  some  stay  in  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  For  more  than  forty  years  tliis  re- 
markable man  devoted  the  best  energies  of  an  unusual  mind  to 
the  interests  of  a  society  which,  under  his  guidance,  grew  to  be, 
and  still  is,  a  model  of  Christian  organization.  Death  found  liim 
busy  in  his  ministrations^  the  13th  of  November,  1699,  aged  67 
years.  Had  he  lived  six  years  longer  he  would  have  seen  all  the 
claims  of  his  society  fully  recognized  by  the  English  Parliament. 
George  Fox  is  described  as  a  man  above  the  ordinary  size,  of 
graceful  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  an  eye  of  piercing  brill- 
iancy. In  his  habits  he  was  temperate,  ate  sparingly,  and  avoid- 
ed all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
unusual  force  of  character  is  amply  demonstrated  by  his  career. 
**  His  presence  expressed  a  religious  majesty,"  said  William  Penn. 
He  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  he  had  received  his  conmiission 
directly  from  Heaven,  and  his  actions  were  not  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  that  belief.  He  discharged  his  mission  on  earth  brave- 
ly, and  with  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  Christian  hopefulness.  His 
name  will  live. 
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Auos  Lawhence — one  of  the  moat  pure  and  lovely  of  all  self- 
maOc  men — wiis  born  at  Grolon,  Massacliusetta,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  178(3.  His  ancestors  were  English,  and  probably  migrated 
U>  this  country  in  1C30.  His  fatlier  served  in  the  Kevolutionary 
war,  and  was  wounded  at  the  buttle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  mother 
v/as  a  woman  of  the  bci^t  affei^llons,  and  of  atrongly-marked  char- 
acter, capable  and  willing  in  the  discharge  of  all  tliose  duties  that 
make  home  delightful. 

Toung  Amos,  a  weakly  child,  was  oflen  detained  from  school 
in  consequence  of  ill  health ;  but,  being  a  lad  of  quick  parts,  he 
made  considerable  prepress  in  the  rndiments  of  a  solid  English 
education,  despite'  this  drawback.  The  master  of  the  district 
school  was  frequently  a  visitor  at  his  father's  house,  a  house 
famed  for  its  hospiteUty,  and  young  Amoa  delightedly  listened  to 
the  patriotic  sentiments  which  were  uttered  in  those  times  that 
trie<l  men's  souls. 

Ill  1709,  being  still  too  weak  to  assist  on  the  Girm,  he  was 
placed  at  a  small  store  in  the  town  of  Dunstable,  where  he  re- 
mained a  few  months.    He  wus  then  transferred  to  tlie  counting 
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mse  of  James  Brazer,  Esq.,  of  Groton,  an  enterprising  and 
thrifty  country  merchant.  Several  clerks  were  employed,  and  as 
^Slr.  Brazer,  after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  establishment  rested 
^)n  young  Lawrence.  By  attention,  probity,  and  fairness,  he  had 
justly  entitled  himself  to  this  confidence.  An  instance  may  be 
^ven  of  the  self-control  which,  even  at  this  early  day,  he  was 
capable  of  exercising.  Mr.  Brazer's  store  contained  all  sorts  of 
merchandise.  It  was  intended  to,  and  really  did,  supply  the  wants 
of  a  small  neighborhood.  Li  those  days  temperance  was  little 
understood,  and  total  abstinence  scarcely  thought  of.  Huge  quan- 
tities of  liquors  were  retailed  daily,  and  imbibed  with  the  regularity 
of  clock- worft.  The  clerks  were  accustomed  to  take  their  morning 
draught,  and  Amos,  £sdling  into  the  habit  without  thought,  joined 
them.  At  first  he  had  no  appetite  for  the  thing,  and  merely  took 
it  because  it  appeared  to  be  the  fashion ;  but  after  a  while  he 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  hour  for  imbibing  with  pleasure. 
Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  he  immediatelv  resolved  that  he 
would  break  off.  The  task  was  an  easy  one  so  far  as  his  mere 
palate  was  concerned,  but  delicacy  in  the  matter  of  drinking  was 
a  thing  that  was  looked  on  as  supremely  ridiculous  by  his  com- 
panions, and  his  determination  excited  their  laughter  and  con- 
tempt. Unmindful  of  these,  he  resolved  on  total  abstinence,  and 
adhered  to  his  resolution  in  spite  of  the  natural  sensitiveness  of 
youth  and  the  unmerciful  ridicule  of  his  companions.  "  My  first 
resolution,"  he  says,  "  was  to  abstain  for  a  week,  and,  when  the 
week  was  out,  for  a  month,  and  then  for  a  year.  Finally,  I  re- 
solved to  abstain  for  the  rest  of  my  apprenticeship,  which  was  for 
five  years  longer.  During  that  whole  period  I  never  drank  a 
s.x)onful,  though  I  mixed  gallons  daily  for  my  old  master  and  his 
customers.  I  decided  not  to  be  a  slave  to  tobacco  in  anv  form, 
though  I  loved  the  odor  of  it  then,  and  even  now  have  in  mv 
drawer  a  superior  Havana  cigar — given  me,  not  long  since,  by  a 
friend — ^but  onlv  to  smell  of.  I  have  never  in  mv  life  smoked  a 
cigar;  never  chewed  but  one  quid,  and  that  was  before  I  was 
fifteen ;  and  never  took  an  ounce  of  snuff,  though  the  scented 
rappee  of  forty  years  ago  had  great  charms  for  me." 

During  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  was  near  pro\*ing  fatal.  In  assisting  an  acquaintance  to 
unload  a  gun,  by  some  accident  the  charge  exploded,  and  passed 
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(lii'crtly  through  tho  middle  of  hifl  hand,  making  a  round  hole  like 
a  bullet.  Sixty-three  nhot  were  picked  out  of  the  floor  after  the 
accident,  and  it  necmed  almoflt  a  miracle  that  he  ever  again  had 
the  uMi  of  his  hiind. 

Aflor  the  cxpinition  of  hiH  apprentic^flhip  (which  lasted  seven 
yoarw),  Mr.  Ijawrcnce,  now  in  hiH  twenty-first  year,  made  a  journey 
to  lioHton  for  the  pur{)ose  of  CHtabliHliing  a  credit  which  might 
enable  him  to  commence  buHincHH  in  Groton  on  his  own  account. 
1  le  had  not  been  many  days  in  lioston  when  he  received  the  ofSsr 
of  a  clerkship  from  a  rcH))ectable  house.  Wishing  to  ^Euniliarixe 
hims<ilf  with  the  metro]K)lit2ui  way  of  doing  business,  he  accept- 
ed  the  offer.  His  employers  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  ca- 
pacities of  their  new  clerk,  that  in  a  few  months  they  proposed 
to  recreive  him  as  a  partner.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  Mr.  Law- 
i*ence  declined  the  honor,  but  soon  after  started  in  business  for 
himself  (Hoston,  December  17th,  1807).  lie  was  then,  in  the 
matter  of  ])roperty,  not  worth  a  dollar,  but  his  character  was  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  ob* 
taining  a  sufficient  credit.  For  the  rest  he  was  indebted  to  his 
father,  who  mortgiiged  his  farm  in  order  to  assist  his  son  with  a 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  ho  adopted  a 
rigid  code  of  principles,  1>eginning  with  tho  maxim,  '^Business 
before  friends."  Writing  of  this  jXTiod,  he  says :  "I  adopted  the 
plan  of  kee])ing  an  aatunite  account  of  merchandise  bought  and 
sold  each  day,  with  the  profit,  as  far  as  practicable.  This  plan 
was  pursued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  never  found  my  mer- 
chandise fall  short  in  taking  an  account  of  stock,  which  I  did  as 
often  at  least  as  once  in  each  year.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  of  my  actual  state  as  a  busuiess  man.  I  adopted  also 
the  rule  always  to  have  property,  after  my  second  year's  business, 
to  rej)resent  forty  per  cent,  at  least  more  than  I  owed ;  that  is, 
never  to  be  in  debt  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  my  capital. 
This  cjiution  wived  me  from  ever  getting  embarrassed.  If  it  were 
more  generally  adopted  we  should  s(*e  fewer  failures  in  business. 
Excessive  credit  is  the  r(K*k  on  which  so  many  business  men  are 
broken.  •  *  J  made  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  first  year, 
and  more  than  four  thousand  the  second.  Proliably,  had  I  made 
four  thousand  the  first  year,  I  should  have  failed  the  second  or 
third  year.  I  jmicticed  a  system  of  rigid  economy,  and  never 
allowed  myself  to  s{>end  a  four{)ence  for  unnecessary  objects  until 
I  hiwl  axMjuired  it." 
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Having  become  Hrmly  established  in  ]3oston,  he  rewAved  to 
e  his  brother  Abbott  (afterward  minister  to  tlie  court  of  St. 
ames)  as  an  apprentice  (October,  1808).    Abbott  was  in  his  M- 
'^eenth  year,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Ikiston  with  a  bundle 
"^jnder  his  arm,  and  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  {xx;ket.     He 
Xras  a  bright  lad,  but  needed  the  watchful  eye  of  his  brother  to 
Iceep  him  from  the  snares  and  pitfalls  with  which  a  large  city 
abounds.   In  1814  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Amos.    Pre- 
vious to  this  the  latter  had  taken  unto  himself  the  great  comfort 
of  the  world,  a  wife  (1811).    With  this  estimable  lady  he  lived  a 
life  of  domestic  bliss,  cut  short  by  her  untimely  death  in  January, 
1819.     The  character  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  touchingly  expressed 
in  an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  hours  before  her  dissolution. 
iihe  called  for  paper,  and  with  a  pencil  traced  in  a  trembling  hand 
some  directions  resj^ecting  small  memorials  to  friends,  and  then 
added,  *'  Feeling  that  I  must  soon  depart  from  this,  I  trust,  to  a 
better  world,  I  resign  my  very  dear  friends  to  God,  who  has  done 
Ml  much  for  me.     I  am  in  ecstasies  of  love.     How  can  I  pniise 
him  enough !" 

The  loss  of  his  wiie  (by  whom  he  had  three  children)  was  an 
affliction  so  severe  that  Mr.  Lawrence  became  utterly  prostrated 
liy  it.  A  gloomy  dcs|>ondcncy  settled  on  his  mind,  his  health  fail- 
ed, and  it  liecame  necessary,  to  avert  dire  conse(|ucnces,  that  he 
hhould  obtain  a  change  of  scene.  Under  the  advice  of  his  [)liysi- 
cian,  he  made  a  tour  through  Virginia,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Daniol  Wcl)ster. 
On  his  return  he  was  able  to  resume  his  usual  avocations  with 
greater  composure. 

Conducted  on  the  surest  basis  of  commercial  j)rosjK»rity,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  business  of  the  I^tiwroncre  establishment 
prosiK?re<l.  At  a  time  when  credit  was  shaken  in  every  leading 
city  of  the  I^nion  by  the  wild  and  heedless  thirst  for  sjKH'ulalion  : 
when  houses  that  were  (considered  the  most  secure  tottered  an<l 
ii'll  in  the  genend  cnish,  Iiawrence  and  his  l)rother  j)ursued  their 
(piict,  unpretending  way,  unsedueed  by  the  ho|)e  of  sudden  wealtli, 
nnterriHed  by  the  dread  of  prospective  ruin.  Uy  well-directed 
|irudence  and  easily  contented  expectations,  they  weathc'red  tlie 
Htonn  that  destroyed  their  neighbors,  and  possibly  derived  some 
Ijenefit  from  the  superior  wisdom  which  enabled  them  to  do  so. 
In  April.  1821,  Mr.  F^awrence  married  his  second  wife,  and  in 
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the  Bnmc  year  was  elected  a  reprepentative  from  Boston  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  seHsioii  of  1821-1822.  lliis  was  the  only  oc*- 
cation  on  which  he  ever  served  in  a  puhlie  legiHlative  body.  He 
attended  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  hiH  office,  although  with  much 
wicrillce  to  his  own  personal  interests. 

From  this  pouit  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  Mr. 
J-^wrence's  career.  'J'he  "  Diary  and  Correspondence"  given  to 
the  world  hy  his  son,  Dr.  Lawrence,  supply  all  the  information 
that  the  student  may  require,  and  to  that  work  we  cheerfully  di- 
rect the  attention  of  young  men,  who,  on  entering  life  through 
one  of  the  many  channels  of  trade,  desire,  and  to  a  great  extent 
need,  the  encounigement  of  a  successful  model.  By  carefully  and 
earnestly  applying  himself  to  the  duties  of  life,  Mr.  Lawrence  be- 
came rich,  l)ut  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
cai'es  of  wealth.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  whep  he  found  that 
he  was  making  too  much  money,  he  limited  the  extent  of  his 
trade,  so  that  he  might  not  be  tempted.  When  at  length  he  found 
himself  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
frugiil  wants  of  his  own  lumie,  he  extended  his  generous  hand, 
and,  with  a  wise  ])hilanthropy,  relieved  the  destitute,  assisted  the 
needy,  succored  the  weak,  and  built  uj)  charities  with  the  strong 
faith  of  an  enlightened  Christian.  No  man  knows  the  extent  of 
his  bounties,  for  it  was  one  of  the  glories  of  his  life  that  he  sel- 
dom spoke  of  what  he  did.  Hiroughout  all  his  career  ho  was 
governed  l)y  the  pious  hope  that  he  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
"Well  done  !"  of  his  heavenly  Master. 

With  the  object  of  knowing  the  amount  of  his  expenditures  for 
purposes  other  than  the  supj)ort  of  his  family,  he  commenced,  in 
1829,  to  keep  a  particular  account  of  charities  and  appropriations 
for  others.  This  was  kept  up  perpetually  until  the  year  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  During  that  time  this 
good  man  expended  in  the  most  wise  and  beneficent  ways  no  less 
than  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars.  "Many  per- 
sons have  done  more,"  says  his  son,  modestly,  "  but  few,  perhaps, 
have  done  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  means  which  they  had  to 
bestow."  llie  passion  for  accumulation  was  entirely  unknown  to 
Mr.  Lawrence.  If  he  made  twenty  thousand  dollars  nioi*c  in  one 
year  than  another,  he  rejoiced  simply  Iwcauso  it  enabled  him  to 
cxj)end  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  for  charitable  objects.  His 
philanthropy  extended  to  all  classes,  all  sects,  all  purposes.     Ho 
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iras  abfiolatelj  withont  a  prejudice.  Nor  did  he  give  merely  to 
diarities,  and  persons  in  want  of  charitable  assistance.  To  oth- 
ers who  derived  nothing  but  gratification  from  the  approach  of  a 
good  man,  he  made  suitable  gifts,  stimulating  them  to  kindred  ex- 
ertions in  the  good  cause  of  brotherly  love.  "  And  in  so  doing, 
and  in  witnessing  the  results,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy 
and  love  thus  created,  there  was  a  test,  and  a  discipline,  and  an 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  others,  that  could  have  been 
reached  in  no  other  way."  ALUOther  peculiarity  of  the  bounty  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  and  in  which  he  was  pre-eminent,  was  the  person- 
al attention  and  sympathy  which  he  bestowed  with  it.  ^'  He  had 
in  his  house,"  says  I^rofessor  Hopkins,  "  a  room  where  he  kept 
stores  of  useful  articles  for  distribution.  He  made  up  the  bundle ; 
fte  directed  the  package.  No  detail  was  overlooked.  He  remem- 
bered the  children,  and  designated  for  each  the  toy,  the  book,  the 
elegant  gift.  He  thought  of  every  want,  and  was  ingenious  and 
happy  in  devising  appropriate  gifts.  In  this  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutest token  of  regard,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  give 
away  thousands  like  a  prince,  he  was  unequaled ;  and  if  the  gift 
was  appropriate,  the  manner  of  giving  was  not  less  so.  There 
was  in  thb  the  nicest  appreciation  of  the  feeling  of  others,  and  an 
intuitive  perception  of  delicacy  and  propriety.  These  were  the 
characteristics  that  gave  him  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
made  his  death  really  felt  as  that  of  few  other  men  in  Boston 
could  have  been.  In  this  we  find  not  a  little  of  the  utility,  and 
much  of  the  beauty  of  charity.  Even  in  his  human  life  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  sympathy  and  the  play  of  recipro- 
cal affection,  and  is  often  more  touched  by  the  kindness  than  by 
the  relief.  Only  this  sympathy  it  is  that  can  establish  the  right 
relation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  for  this 
can  be  superseded  by  no  legal  provision.  This  only  can  neutral- 
ize the  repellent  and  aggressive  tendencies  of  individuals  and  of 
classes,  and  make  society  a  brotherhood,  where  the  various  ine- 
qualities shall  work  out  moral  good,  and  where  acts  of  mutual 
kindness  and  helpfulness  may  pass  and  repass,  as  upon  a  golden 
chain,  during  a  brief  pilgrimage  and  scene  of  probation.  It  is  a 
great  and  a  good  thing  for  a  rich  man  to  set  the  stream  of  chari- 
ty in  motion ;  to  employ  an  agent,  to  send  a  check,  to  found  an 
asylum,  to  endow  a  professorship,  to  open  a  fountain  that  shall 
flow  for  ages;  but  it  is  as  different  from  sympathy  with  present 
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Hufferinf?,  find  the  relief  of  immediate  want,  M  the  building  of  a 
dam  to  turn  a  factory  by  one  great  Bluiceway  i»  from  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  iiclds.  By  Mr.  T-Awrence  both  were  done.  He  gave 
as  a  Christian  man,  from  a  sense  of  religious  obligation.  Not 
that  all  his  gifts  had  a  religious  aspect :  he  gave  gifts  of  friend- 
ship and  aifection.  There  was  a  large  inclosure  where  the  affec- 
tions walked  foremost,  and  where,  though  they  asked  leave  of 
Duty,  they  yet  received  no  prompting  from  her." 

Krom  the  clocpiont  luldress  of  J'residcnt  Hopkins  we  also  quote 
the  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  religious  character : 
'*  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  His  trust  in  God  and  hb  hope 
of  salvation  through  Christ  were  the  basis  of  his  character.  He 
l)elioved  in  the  providence  of  God  as  concerned  in  all  events,  and 
as  discriminating  and  retributive  in  this  world.  He  felt  that  he 
could  trust  (Jod  in  his  providence  where  he  could  not  see.  *The 
events  of  my  life,*  he  says,  *  have  been  so  far  onlercd  in  a  way  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  know  nothing  at  the  time  except  that  a  Fa- 
ther rules ;  and  his  disci[)line,  however  severe,  is  never  more  so 
than  is  required.'  Ho  l>elieved  in  the  Bible,  and  saw  rightly  its 
relation  to  all  our  blessings.  *What,'  he  "WTitos  again,  ^shouhl 
we  do  if  the  Bible  were  not  the  foundation  of  our  self-govern- 
ment '?  and  what  will  become  of  us  when  \ve  willfully  and  wick- 
edly C4ist  it  behind  us?'  He  read  the  Bible  morning  and  evening 
in  his  family,  and  prayed  with  them ;  and  it  may  aid  those  who 
arc  acquainted  with  the  prayers  of  lliornton,  in  forming  a  con- 
ception of  his  religious  character,  to  know  that  he  used  them. 
Family  religion  he  esteemed  as  above  all  price ;  and  when  he  first 
learned  that  a  beloved  relative  had  established  family  worship,  he 
wept  for  joy.  He  distributed  religious  books  very  extensively, 
chiefly  those  of  the  American  I'ract  Society  and  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Qf  creeds  held  in  the  understand- 
ing, but  not  influencing  the  life,  he  thought  little,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  his  mind  wtis  to  practical  nither  than  doctrinal  views. 
He  iKilieved  in  our  TiOrd  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Savior,  and  trusted  in 
him  for  salvation.  He  was  a  man  of  habitual  prayer.  The  last 
time  I  visited  him,  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  restless  during 
the  night,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  get  *  quiete<l 
was  by  getting  near  to  God,'  and  that  he  went  to  sleep  repeating 
a  prayer.  During  the  same  visit,  he  spoke  strongly  of  his  readi- 
ness, and  even  of  his  desire  to  de|Mirt.     He  viewed  death  with 
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'tranqaillitj,  and  hope,  and  preparation,  for  it  was  habitual  with 

Jiim.    What  need  I  say  more  ?    At  midnight  the  summons  came, 

^md  his  work  was  done." 

At  midnight  on  the  30-3 1st  of  December,  1852,  this  admira- 

l)le  man  breathed  his  last,  without  having  awakened  to  conscious- 
ness from  the  slumber  into  which  he  had  fallen.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death  was  found  upon  his  table  the  following  lines,  cop- 
ied by  him  from  a  &yorite  hynm : 

"Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 
Hark !— " 

The  abrupt  termination,  as  if  called  away  by  the  Angel  of  Death, 
is  most  singular. 

The  memoranda  and  letters  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  voluminous, 
and  display  a  simple  felicity  of  language  rarely  surpassed.  They 
have  been  incorporated  to  an  extent  in  the  "  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence" edited  by  Dr.  Lawrence.  To  that  work  we  once  more 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


HANS    CITIUSTIAN   ANDERSEN. 

TiiK  Htory  of  a  tliiinkiiil  man,  told  in  a  delightful  manner,  is 
the  "True  Story  of  My  Life,**  by  Mr.  Andersen.  From  this  vol- 
ume we  Hhall  condense  a  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  rcmork- 
al)le  literary  eharaeters  of  the  iige — a  num  wliose  delightful  fan- 
cies are  known  in  every  country,  whose  genial  humor  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  millions  of  the  rising  generation,  and  whoso  in- 
dividual history  is  full  of  happy  incident  and  uistruction. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  a  native  of  Denmark — a  poetical 
land,  full  of  i)opular  traditions,  old  songs,  and  eventful  history, 
lie  was  horn  at  Odense  in  the  year  1805  (Ai)ril  2d).  His  father 
was  a  shoeuuiker,  and  a  man  of  ricldy -gifted  and  truly  poetical 
mind ;  iiis  mother,  a  few  years  older,  was  a  simple  {Miosant-woman, 
ignorant  of  life  and  tlie  world,  hut  possessed  of  a  heart  full  of  love. 
They  were  in  extremely  humble  circumstances,  and  the  bedstead 
on  which  the  little  Hans  miule  his  iirst  api>canuic.o  in  the  world 
W'M  nearly  the  only  article  of  furniture  in  tlie  room,  and  had  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Andei*sen  out  of  tlie  w(K)den  frame  which,  only 
a  short  time  before,  had  borne  the  coffm  of  a  deceased  count.  The 
ronmants  of  the  bhick  cloth  on  the  woodwork  kept  the  fact  still 
in  remembnincc.  l^eing  the  only  child,  Hans  was,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely spoiled.  His  father  gnitified  him  in  all  his  wishes.  As 
soon  as  he  could  understand  the  moaning  of  language,  he  read  to 
him  from  Holberg  and  the  ^<  Arabian  Nights'  Kntertiunments.** 
On  Sundays  he  went  out  uito  the  woods,  not  to  talk  with  him, 
for  he  was  silent  and  moody  on  such  o<'casions,  but  to  give  him 
an  opportiuiity  of  j)laying  among  the  wild  Howers  and  plucking 
the  fnignuit  strawberry. 

Yoinig  Hans  was  from  the  earliest  of  a  warm,  gcniiU  imagina- 
tion, and  every  thing  around  him  tended  to  excite  it.  Odense 
itself,  in  those  days,  was  a  totally  dillerent  city  to  what  it  is  now; 
a  person  might  have  i'ancied  himself  living  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  so  many  strange  customs  prevailed  which  belonged  to  an  ear- 
lier period.     The  guilds  walked  in  procession  through  the  town. 
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^^tK  their  harlequin  before  them,  uiid  mace  and  Ix'lls ;  on  Shrove 

'^^^sday  the  butchers  led  the  fattest  ox  tlirougli  tlio  streets  adorned 

^thgarlands^  while  a  boy  in  a  white  sliirt,  and  with  givat  wings 

^  his  shoulders,  rode  upon  it ;  tlie  sailors  |)anided  tlimugli  the 

^^tvwith  music  and  all  their  Hags  flying,  and  then  two  uf  the 

baldest  among  them  stooil  and  wrestled  u^wn  a  phmk  phioed  Ih^- 

tTTwn  two  boats,  and  the  one  who  was  not  tlirown  into  the  water 

was  the  victor.     Every  event  which  txTurred  in  or  aroinul  his 

home  printed  itself  in  vivid  colors  on  his  memory.     Ho  noticed 

every  thing,  seldom  phmnl  with  other  boys,  and  even  at  school 

took  little  interest  in  their  giunes.     IIo  was  a  singidarly  dreamy 

child,  and  so  constantly  went  about  witli  his  eves  shut  as  at  hist 

to  give  the  impression  of  having  weak  sight.     Like  most  people 

who  observe  a  great  deal,  ho  seemed  to  observe  nothing. 

In  the  summer  months  he  used  to  accompany  his  motlier  to  tlio 
har\'est-fields,  and  assist  in  the  o|)enition  of  gleaning.  One  day 
tliey  wont  to  a  place,  the  bailitf  of  wliich  was  well  known  for  Ink- 
ing a  man  of  a  rude  and  savage  dis)H)sition.  They  had  not  Ikhmi 
engaged  long  when  they  saw  him  coming  with  a  hugi>  whip  in  his 
hand.  The  gleaners  hurried  away  with  the  greatest  precipitation, 
but  poor  little  Hans  lost  his  wcKnlen  s1uh\*»,  and  the  thorns  pricked 
him  so  that  he  could  not  riui  as  fast  as  the  others.  The  bailitV 
came  up  and  lifted  his  whip  to  strike  him.  Hans  looked  in  his 
face,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 

"  How  dare  you  strike  me,  when  (fO<l  can  soo  it  V 
The   strong,  stem   man  hx^kod  at    him,  and  at  onco  luHMUue 
mild;    he  patted  the  little  fellow  on  Ins  chock,  and  gave  him 
money. 

At  an  early  age  Hans  Christian  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  stnuige 
man,  su|)erior  to  his  station,  and  unwisely  dissatisfied  with  it.  One 
morning  he  awoke  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  and  Hans 
was  dis|)atched  in  all  haste  to  a  wise  woman,  who  lived  some  miles 
fnmi  Olense,  to  obtain  medical  ivlief.  She  questioned  him,  meas- 
ured his  ann  with  a  woolen  thread,  made  extmordinan*  signs,  and 
at  last  laid  a  green  twig  upon  his  bnuist,  sivying  that  it  was  a  |)ieco 
of  the  same  kuid  of  tree  upon  which  the  Savior  was  crui'iticd. 
'•Go,  now,"  she  said,  **bv  the  river's  side  towanl  home.  If  vour 
father  will  die  this  time,  then  you  will  meet  his  ghost.'*  Hans 
obej-ed  the  injunction,  but,  as  he  did  not  meet  any  one,  he  eon- 
gmtuiatecl  himself  that  his  father  was  safe.     Ho  died  the  thinl 
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day  after  that.     1 1  in  coqiMs  lay  on  the  bed,  and  Hans  slept  with 
his  mother.     A  ciieket  chirped  the  wliolo  night  through. 

**  I  le  M  (load/*  said  Mrs.  Anderflcn,  addressing  the  insect ;  '*  thou 
nccdest  not  call  hiiu.     The  ice  maiden  has  fetched  him.*' 

The  aUusion  was  to  an  incident  whicli  occurred  the  winter  be- 
fore, when  tlie  window-panes  were  frozen.  Mr.  Andersen  pointed 
to  tlieni,  and  showed  to  his  son  a  liguro  as  of  a  maiden  with  out- 
stretched anns.  "She  is  come  to  fetch  me,"  said  he,  in  jest. 
And  now,  when  he  hiy  dead  on  the  bed,  mother  and  son  remem- 
bered it  witli  sorrow. 

After  his  fatlier's  deatli  Hans  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  His 
mother  went  out  washing,  and  he  amused  himself  as  best  ho  could 
with  hooks  and  playthings.  1'here  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  the 
widow  of  a  cUirgyman,  Madame  Bunkefloil,  with  the  sister  of  her 
deceased  husband.  This  lady  o])ened  her  doors  to  the  boy,  and 
hers  was  the  lirst  house  Ix^longing  to  the  educated  classes  into 
whieh  he  was  kindly  received.  The  deceased  husband  had  writ- 
ten poems,  and  had  gained  a  imputation  in  Danish  literature. 
His  spinning  songs  were  at  that  time  in  the  mouths  of  the  peo- 
ple. Here  it  was  that  Hans  heard  for  the  first  time  the  word  poet 
spoken,  and  that  with  so  much  reverence  as  proved  it  to  be  some- 
thing sacred.  "My  brother  the  poet,"  said  lUmkeflod's  sister, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  said  it.  From  her  he  learned  that 
it  was  something  glorious  mul  something  fortunate  to  be  a  poet. 
Here,  too,  for  the  iirst  time,  he  ]*ead  Shakspeare,  in  a  bad  trans- 
lation, to  1)0  sure ;  but  the  bold  descriptions,  the  heroic  incidents, 
witches,  and  ghosts  were  exactly  to  his  taste.  The  more  persons 
died  in  a  ])hiy,  the  more  interesting  he  thought  it;  and  when,  soon 
after,  he  himself  wrote  a  play,  he  killed  every  body  at  the  end, 
and  thought  it  very  fme.  After  this  he  commenced  a  new  piece, 
in  which  a  kuig  and  queen  were  among  the  dramatis  persona.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Shaksi)eai*o  that  these  dignified  personages 
should  speak  like  other  men  and  women.  He  asked  his  mother 
and  different  jKiople  how  a  king  ought  properly  to  speak,  but  no 
one  knew  exa(*tly.  They  said  it  was  many  years  since  a  king  had 
l)een  in  Odense,  but  he  certainly  spoke  in  a  foreign  language. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Hans  procured  a  sort  of  lexicon,  in 
which  were  German,  French,  and  English  words  with  Danish 
meanings.  Ho  took  a  word  out  of  each  language,  and  inserted 
them  in  the  speeches  of  his  king  and  queen.     Tt  was  a  regular 
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Babel-like  language,  suitable,  he  thought,  for  such  elevated  per- 
sonages. 

Hans  was  now  a  tall  lad,  remarkable  for  a  splendid  voice,  a 
passion  for  reading  and  acting,  and  for  making  fancy  costumes  for 
the  puppets  which  he  used  on  a  little  stage  to  enact  his  plays. 
He  was  sent  to  the  charity-school,  but  he  learned  little  there,  and 
could  scarcely  spell  or  count  when  he  left.  His  mother,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  m&rried  again,  and  detcnnincd  that  Ilmis  should 
be  confirmed,  in  order  that  he  might  be  apprenticed  to  the  tailoring 
trade,  and  thus  do  something  rational.  An  old  female  tailor  al- 
tered his  deceased  father's  great-coat  into  a  suit  for  the  occasion, 
and  never  before  had  he  worn  so  good  a  coat.  He  had  also,  for 
tlie  first  time  in  his  life,  a  pair  of  boots.  His  delight  was  only 
equaled  by  his  fear  that  every  body  would  not  sec  them.  To 
avert  this  latter  calamity,  he  drew  them  up  over  his  trowscrs,  and 
thus  marched  through  the  church.  The  boots  creaked,  and  that 
iniii'ardly  pleased  him,  for  thus  the  congregation  were  informed  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  new.  "My  whole  devotion,"  says  Mr. 
Andersen,  "  was  disturbed ;  I  was  aware  of  it ;  and  it  caused  mo 
a  horrible  pang  of  conscience  that  my  thoughts  should  be  as  much 
with  my  new  boots  as  with  God.  I  pniyed  him  earnestly  from 
my  heart  to  forgive  me,  and  then  agtiin  I  thought  about  my  new 
boots." 

Hans  had  contrived  to  save  a  small  sum  of  money,  amounting 
to  about  six  dollars.  With  this  he  begged  that  he  miglit  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Copenhagen  before  he  entered  on  the  luiwelcome 
business  of  tailoring.  He  was  anxious  to  see  what  he  then  con- 
sidered the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  He  wept  and  prayed  un- 
til his  mother  consented.  She  packed  up  his  clothes  in  a  small 
bundle,  and  made  a  bargain  with  the  driver  of  a  post -carriage  to 
take  him  back  to  Copenhagen  for  three  rix-dollars.  On  the  5tli 
of  September,  1819,  he  arrived  there  in  safety.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  become  in  some  way  connected  with  the  theatre,  for  his 
tastes  and  his  talents  alike  seemed  to  indicate  that  sphere  as  one 
in  which  he  might  win  distinction.  On  the  following  day  he 
dressed  himself  in  his  confirmation  suit,  not  forgetting  the  boots, 
although  this  time  they  were  worn  under  the  pantaloons;  and 
thus,  in  his  best  attire,  with  a  hat  which  fell  half  over  his  eyes, 
he  hastened  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  celebrated 
dancer,  Madame  Schall,  who  was  the  reigning  attniction  of  tlie 
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theatre.  "  Before  I  rung  the  bell,  I  fell  on  my  knees  befine 
the  door,  and  pniyed  God  that  I  here  might  find  help  and  sup- 
port. A  maid-servant  came  doA\ii  the  steps  with  her  basket  in 
lier  hand.  She  smiled  kindly  at  me,  gave  me  a  shlUing  (Danish), 
and  tripped  on.  Astonished,  I  looked  at  her  and  the  money.  I 
had  on  my  confirmation  suit,  and  thought  I  must  look  very  smart 
How,  then,  could  she  think  that  I  wanted  to  beg  ?  I  called  aft- 
er lier. 

"  ^  Keep  it !  keep  it  I'  said  she  to  me  in  return,  and  was  gcme. 

"  At  length  I  was  admitted  to  the  dancer.  She  looked  at  me 
in  great  amazement,  and  then  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  She  had 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him  from  whom  the  letter  came, 
and  my  whole  appearance  and  behavior  seemed  very  strange  to 
her.  I  confessed  to  her  my  heartfelt  inclination  for  the  theatre; 
and  upon  her  asking  me  what  diameters  I  thought  I  could  rep- 
resent, I  replied,  Cinderella.  This  piece  had  been  performed  in 
Odense  by  the  royal  company,  and  the  principal  character  had  so 
greatly  taken  my  fancy,  that  I  could  play  the  part  perfectly  from 
memor}'.  In  the  mean  time,  I  asked  her  permission  to  take  off 
my  boots,  otherwise  I  was  not  light  enough  for  this  character; 
and  then,  taking  up  my  broad  hat  for  a  tambourine,  I  b^an  to 
dance  and  sing.  My  strange  gestures  and  my  great  activilj 
caused  the  lady  to  think  me  out  of  my  mind,  and  she  lost  no  time 
in  getting  rid  of  me." 

From  the  dancer  Hans  went  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 
This  functionar}'  looked  at  him,  and  said  he  was  too  thin.  "  Oh,'* 
replied  the  boy,  "  if  you  will  only  engage  me  with  one  hundred 
rix-dollars  banco  salary,  then  I  shall  soon  get  fat !"  The  manager 
was  not  persuaded,  and  bade  him  go  on  his  ^\'ay,  saving  that  they 
only  engaged  people  of  education.  Deeply  mortified,  he  did  so. 
llie  next  morning  he  discovered  that  his  funds  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  solitary  rix-doUar.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  either  to 
return  home  or  obtain  work  with  some  handicraftsman.  He  de* 
termined  on  the  latter  course,  and  soon  obtained  a  trial  at  a  cab- 
inet-maker's, where  he  was  placed  in  a  workshop  with  a  number 
of  men.  Their  conversation  was  so  repulsive  and  coarse  that 
young  Andersen  was  unable  to  stand  it.  He  rushed  firom  the 
place,  forlorn  and  destitute. 

He  now  bethought  him  of  having  read  of  an  Italian,  Siboni, 
who  was  the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Copenhagen. 
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Every  one  had  pruined  the  IndV  voice :  porhiipH  HOtncthiiifv  might 
be  done  for  itn  nuke,  if  not  for  the  ownerV.  I  Inns  hurried  to  the 
mae8tro\8  house,  nnd  di.scovci*ed  that  there  wrh  h  I(irp;e  dinner- 
party within.  Nothing  dismayed,  he  unhonomcd  himnelf  to  the 
houvekeeper,  and  ho  worked  on  lier  nympathicB  that  nhe  fUecd  the 
company  up  BtairB,  and  repeated  the  boyV  story.  At  lengtli  tlie 
door  opened,  and  all  the  guests  ciinie  out  and  looked  at  him. 
"They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Siboni  luMird  me  attentively. 
I  gave  8omo  scenes  out  of  Jlolberg,  and  repeated  a  few  poems; 
and  tlien  all  at  once  the  sense  of  my  unhappy  condition  so  over- 
ciuiio  mo  that  I  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  com])any  apphiud- 
cd.  '  I  prophesy,'  said  one  of  the  guests,  *  that  something  will 
come  out  of  him ;  but  do  not  be  vain  when,  some  day,  tlie  whole 
public  shall  applaud  thee;*  and  then  he  added  somctliing  about 
pure,  true  nature,  and  that  this  is  too  often  destroyed  by  years 
and  by  intercourse  with  mankind.    I  did  not  understand  it  at  all. 

"Siboni  promised  to  cultivate  my  voice,  and  that  I  therefore 
should  succeed  as  singer  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  It  made  me  very 
liappy ;  I  laughed  and  wept ;  and  as  the  housekee))er  led  me  out, 
and  saw  the  excitement  under  which  I  labored,  she  stroked  my 
cheeks,  nnd  said  that  on  the  following  day  I  should  go  to  Professor 
Weysc,  who  meant  to  do  something  for  me,  and  upon  whom  I  could 
de]XMul. 

"  I  went  to  "Weyse,  who  himself  had  risen  from  ])overty ;  ho  had 
deeply  felt  and  fully  e()m])rehended  my  unhappy  condition,  and  had 
raised  by  a  subscripiiim  seventy-six  rix-doUars  banco  for  me.  I 
then  wrote  my  first  letter  to  my  mother,  a  letter  full  of  rejoicing 
for  the  g(KMl  fortune  the  whole  world  seemed  to  pour  on  me. 
My  mother,  in  her  joy,  showed  my  letter  to  all  her  friends;  many 
heard  of  it  with  astonishment;  otliers  laughed  at  it;  for  what  was 
to  1)0  the  end  of  it?  In  order  to  iniderstand  Siboni,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  learn  something  of  (iernmn.  A  woman  of  (^o|K'n- 
hag(Mi,  with  whom  I  traveled  from  Odense  to  this  city,  and  who 
ghully,  according  to  her  means,  would  have  supported  me,  obtained, 
through  one  of  her  accpiaintance,  a  language-master,  who  gratui- 
tously gave  me  some  (lerman  lessons,  and  thus  I  learned  a  few 
phrasers  in  that  language.  Siboni  i*eceive<l  me  into  his  house,  and 
gjive  me  focwl  and  instruction;  but  halfa  year  afterward  my  voice 
broke,  or  was  injured,  in  consetpience  of  my  l)eing  com]Hdled  to 
wear  Imd  sIuk'S  through  the  winter,  and  having,  besides,  no  warm 
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under-clothing.  There  was  no  longer  any  prospect  that  I  should 
become  a  fine  singer.  Siboni  told  me  candidly,  and  counseled  me 
to  go  to  Odense,  and  there  learn  a  trade. 

''  I,  who,  in  the  rich  colors  of  fancy,  had  described  to  my  mother 
the  happiness  which  I  actually  felt,  must  now  return  home,  and 
become  an  object  of  derision !  Agonized  with  this  thought,  I  stood 
as  if  crushed  to  the  earth." 

lie  found  two  good  Mends  in  this  dark  moment  of  his  life. 
Professor  Weyse  and  the  poet  Guldberg  stepped  forward,  and 
undertook  to  support  and  educate  the  young  fellow.  For  more 
than  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Grerman 
and  Danish  languages,  under  their  auspices.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  partly  regained  the  use  of  his  voice,  and  the  singing- 
master  of  the  choir-school  ofiTcred  him  a  situation.  He  remained 
here  until  May,  1823,  and  was  then  dismissed  on  account  of  lim- 
ited education.  Once  more  he  felt  himself  cast  on  the  wide  world 
without  support  or  help.  In  this  emergency,  he  determined  on  re- 
storing his  fallen  fortunes  by  writing  a  tragedy,  from  the  proceeds 
of  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  perfect  his  education.  It  was 
founded  on  a  passage  in  history,  and  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  '^  Alf- 
sol."  He  was  delighted  with  the  first  act,  and  immediately  hur- 
ried off  with  it  to  a  literary  gentleman,  who  heard  it  read  good-hu- 
moredly,  and  did  all  he  could  to  secure  its  reception  by  a  manager. 
The  play  was  returned,  but  the  director  of  the  Theatre  Royal  ac- 
companied the  rejection  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  some  kind 
words  to  the  author,  and  "  expressed  a  hope  that  by  study,  after  go- 
ing to  school,  and  the  previous  knowledge  of  all  that  is  requisite,  he 
might  some  time  be  able  to  write  a  work  which  should  be  worthy 
of  being  acted  on  the  Danish  stage."  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain 
the  means  for  his  support,  Collin,  the  director  referred  to,  recom- 
mended young  Andersen  to  King  Frederick  the  Sixth,  who  granted 
to  him  a  certain  sum  annually  for  some  years ;  and  by  means  of 
Collin,  also,  the  directors  of  the  High  Schools  allowed  him  to  re- 
ceive free  instruction  in  the  grammar-school  at  Slagelse,  where  a 
new  and  active  rector  had  just  been  appointed.  Dumb  with  as- 
tonishment, he  was  imable  to  sulliciently  thank  the  generous  man 
who  had  thus  interested  himself  in  his  welfare.  He  lias  done  it 
subsequently  by  grateful  and  touching  remembrances  in  his  works. 

He  was  a  student  until  September,  1828.  Immediately  after 
the  examination  he  published  his  first  work,  *' A  Journey  on  Foot 
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to  Amack,*'  a  sportive,  fantastic  work,  crowded  with  strange  fan- 
cies and  whims.  It  achieved  an  immediate  success,  and  passed 
through  several  editions  in  a  very  short  time.  AVith  the  proceeds 
of  this  work  he  made  a  tour  through  Jutland  and  Funcn  in  1830, 
and  in  North  Grermanj  the  year  following.  On  the  latter  occasion 
ho  left  Denmark  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  much  that  astonished 
his  simple  natufc.  The  journey  had  great  infiuencc  on  his  mind, 
which,  by  criticism  and  other  causes,  had  been  brought  into  a  con- 
dition of  morbid  excitability.  Plis  second  work,  containing  his  im- 
pressions of  tliis  tour,  was  called  "  Shadow  lectures."  It  elicited 
some  petty  criticism.  On  one  occasion  a  stuck-up  pedagogue 
asked  him  whether  he  wrote  Dog  with  a  little  d,  having  discov- 
ered such  an  error  in  the  press.  Andersen  jestingly  replied, 
'^Yes,  because  I  here  spoke  of  a  little  dog." 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1828  to  the  beginning  of  1839  he 
maintained  himself  solely  by  his  writings.  Denmark  is  a  small 
country ;  but  few  books  at  that  time  w^cnt  to  Sweden  and  Nonvay, 
and  on  that  account  the  profit  could  not  be  great.  Pie  found  it 
difficult  to  support  the  appearance  necessary  for  his  calling  and 
the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  To  produce  and  always  to  be 
producing  -was  destructive,  nay,  impossible.  Ho  translated  a  few 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  wrote  the  text  of  an  opera,  which 
Plartmann  set  to  music.  He  also  worked  up  Sir  "Walter  Scott's 
novel  of  the  "Bride  of  Lammermoor"  for  another  young  composer. 
These  necessary  productions — necessary',  because  they  secured  the 
means  and  leisure  for  better  works — were  mercilessly  treated  by 
the  reviewers.  Tliey  denied  him  all  talent,  and  hailed  these  works 
as  an  indication  of  inevitable  decay.  So  prejudiced  were  people 
by  these  attacks,  that  when,  soon  after,  he  printed  a  new  collection 
of  poetrj",  called  "  The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,"  they  could 
detect  no  merit  in  the  volume,  although  subsequently  they  found 
out  that  it  contained  some  of  the  author's  best  poems.  He  ex- 
perienced much  unkindness  from  his  contemporaries,  and  heaped 
burning  coals  on  their  heads  by  publishing  a  little  volume  called 
'*  Vignettes  to  the  Danish  Poets,"  in  which  he  characterized  the 
dead  and  the  living  authors  in  a  few  lines  each,  but  only  spoke 
of  that  which  was  good  in  them.  The  book  excited  attention ; 
it  was  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works ;  it  was  imitated,  but 
the  critics  did  not  meddle  with  it. 

Shortly  al*ter  this,  Andersen  obtained  a  traveling  stii>end  from 
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government,  and  once  more  set  out  on  his  travels,  prayiog  to  Grod 
that  he  might  die  far  away  from  Denmark,  or  return  strengthen- 
ed for  activity,  and  in  a  condition  to  produce  works  which  should 
win  for  him  and  his  beloved  fncnds  joy  and  honor.  During  his 
sojourn  in  France  and  Switzerland  he  composed  his  poem  '' Agnete 
and  the  Merman,"  a  work  which  possesses  merit,  but  which  met 
with  a  cold  reception.  In  August,  1834,  Andersen  returned  to 
Denmark,  bearing  with  him  the  manuscript,  nearly  completed,  of 
his  best  known  work,  the  "  Improvisatore."  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  found  a  publisher.  At  length  it  appeared.  Evciy 
one  was  delighted ;  the  critics  were  silent,  his  sunken  fortunes 
nuscd,  and  his  position  as  an  author  of  decided  originality  and 
power  fully  i*ecognized.  Other  tales  and  stories  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  liis  name  became  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  country.  In  1840  he  traveled  into  the  East,  and  on  his 
return  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  fruit  of  his  journey,  the  "  Poets' 
Bazar."  In  1845  he  received  from  his  old  friend  and  patron,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  a  pension,  which  placed  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  want  or  pecuniary  need.  In  the  next  year  he  traveled  through 
Rome,  Naples,  and  the  I^Tcnecs,  and  wrote  his  "  True  Story  of 
My  Life."  The  following  year  he  visited  England,  and  met  with 
a  hearty  reception,  which  he  has  remembered  in  subsequent  works. 
Mr.  Andersen  is  a  prolific  author.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  published  at  I^eipsic  in  1847,  numbered  no  fewer  than  thir- 
ty-five volumes,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  several  addi- 
tions. He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  genius  is  more 
quaint  than  comprehensive.  In  fairy  tales  and  brief  stories  he 
shines  to  best  advantage.  The  brightness  and  genial  fervor  of 
his  imagination,  his  poetical  spirit  and  quaint  humor,  combined 
with  unvarying  kindliness,  render  these  little  works  peculiarly  de- 
lightful. They  rank  among  the  very  best  of  their  class,  and  arc 
unquestionably  of  enduring  value.  In  his  longer  works  he  is  too 
descriptive,  and  too  fond  of  elaboration.  The  wholeness  of  the 
art  production  is  lost  in  the  exaggeration  of  its  details.  In  his 
books  of  travel  there  is  a  strong  current  of  personal  vanity,  which, 
under  Andersen's  treatment,  becomes  a  modest  virtue.  At  first 
it  is  pleasant,  but  constant  iteration  makes  it  tedious.  There  b 
so  much,  however,  that  is  excellent  in  every  thing  Mr.  Andersen 
has  written,  that  no  one  should  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  read- 
ing his  smallest  or  his  greatest  work. 
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We  will  conclude  this  sketch  of  a  thankful  man  with  a  tranquil 
and  beautiful  quotation  from  the  ''True  Story  of  My  Life :" 

**  The  story  of  my  life,  up  to  the  present  liour,  lies  unrolled  be- 
fore me,  so  rich  and  beautiful  that  I  could  not  have  invented  it. 
I  feel  that  I  am  a  child  of  good  fortune ;  almost  every  one  meets 
me  full  of  love  and  candor,  and  seldom  has  my  confidence  in  hu- 
man nature  been  deceived.    From  the  prince  to  th^poorcst  peas- 
ant, I  have  felt  the  noble  human  heart  beat.     It  is  a  joy  to  live, 
and  to  believe  in  God  and  man.     Openly  and  full  of  confidence, 
as  if  I  sat  among  dear  friends,  I  have  here  related  the  story  of  my 
life,  have  spoken  both  of  my  sorrows  and  joys,  and  have  express- 
ed my  pleasure  at  each  mark  of  applause  and  recognition,  as  I 
believe  I  might  even  express  it  before  God  himself.     But,  then, 
whether  this  may  be  vanity  ?    I  know  not ;  my  heart  was  affect- 
ed and  humble  at  the  same  time ;  my  thought  was  gratitude  to 
God.  *  *  *  *  When  the  Christmas  tree  is  lighted — when,  as  peo- 
ple say,  the  w^hite  bees  swarm — I  shall  be,  God  willing,  again  in 
Denmark  with  my  dear  ones,  my  heart  filled  with  the  flowers  of 
travel,  and  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind.    Then  will  new 
woiks  grow  upon  paper ;  may  God  lay  his  blessing  on  them  !    He 
will  do  so.     A  star  of  good  fortune  shines  upon  me ;  there  are 
thousands  who  deser\e  it  far  more  than  I.     I  often  myself  can 
not  conceive  why  I,  in  preference  to  numberless  others,  should  re- 
ceive so  much  joy :  may  it  continue  to  sliine  !     But  should  it  set, 
perhaps  while  I  conclude  these  lines,  still  it  has  shone ;  I  have 
received  my  rich  portion ;  let  it  set !     From  this,  also,  the  best 
will  spring.     To  God  and  men  my  thanks — my  love  I" 
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Tiiia  illustrious  warrior  and  eccentric  man  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1745. 
His  parents  were  of  English  descent,  and  owned  a  fiirm  which 
the  first  immigrant  hod  purchased  on  his  arrival-  Of  Ajithony'B 
youth  wc  have  hut  little  knowledge.  A  letter  written  by  his  un<^ 
informs  us  that  he  was  not  particularly  smart  in  a  litemry  point 
of  view,  but  that  ho  would  make  a  good  soldier,  having  already 
distnietcd  tlie  brains  of  two  thirds  of  his  Bclioolmates  with  re- 
hearsals of  battles,  sieges,  etc-  A  reprimand  from  his  father, 
accompanied  with  a  thrcnt  that  he  should  be  taken  from  school 
and  placed  on  the  farm,  turned  Anthony's  attention  more  serious- 
ly to  his  studies ;  be  applied  himself  with  diligence,  and  in  a  few 
months  left  the  academy  prepared  for  a  higher  place  of  instruction. 
He  was  removed  to  tlie  Philadelphia  Academy,  where  ho  remained 
until  his  eighteenth  year.  Shortly  after  this  lie  returned  to  his 
native  county,  and  opened  an  office  as  a  land  surveyor.  In  hla 
twenty-firat  year,  Mr.  Wayne  was  appointed  agent  to  inspect  the 
American  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia :  the  threatening  aspect  of 
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the  relations  between  the  two  countries  brought  the  undertaking 
to  an  end  in  1767.  In  this  year  Mr.  Wayjio  returned  once  more 
to  Chester  County,  bearing  with  him  a  young  and  newly-married 
wife.  Ho  continued  to  pursue  the  business  of  land  surveyor  until 
duties  of  national  importance  drew  him  from  his  office  to  a  sphere 
of  greater  usefulness. 

At  the  earliest  |)eriod  of  tlie  Revolutionai'y  struggle,  Mr.  Wayne 
gave  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  formation  and  instruction  of 
militar}'  associations.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  he  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  volunteer  corps  in  his  native  county,  which  soon 
became  remarkable  for  its  eiliciency.  Early  in  January,  1776, 
Congress  conferred  on  Mr.  Wayne  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the 
command  of  one  of  the  four  regiments  required  from  Pennsylvania 
to  re-enforce  the  northern  army.  The  regiment  was  soon  raised, 
and,  under  Colonel  Wayne,  proceeded  to  Canada,  where  it  speedily 
lK>came  a  part  of  Tliompson*s  brigade.  In  an  unfortunate  ex|)e- 
dition  against  the  enemy,  conducted  by  General  'Iliompson,  Wayne 
distinguished  himself  by  effecting  a  difficult  but  successful  retreat 
for  that  portion  of  the  troops  which  devolved  to  his  command. 
Subsequently,  when  a  retreat  was  ordered  to  Lake  Champlain, 
Wayne  was  assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  movement  with  the 
Pennsylvania  troops.  The  retreat  had  to  bo  conducted  with  great 
ex|)edition,  and  WajTio's  troops  wore  soarooly  in  the  boats  when 
the  enemy  came  up.  Owing,  however,  to  the  excellence  of  tho 
arrangements,  Ticonderoga  was  reached  in  safety  on  the  17th  of 
Jul  v. 

» 

nie  British  general  advanced  to  Cro-w-n  Point,  where  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  careful  reconnoitrings.  The  result  was  unfa- 
vonible  to  an  immediate  assault,  and  the  British  general  ooncludod 
to  defer  it  until  the  following  spring,  withdrawing  his  army  to  Cana- 
da for  the  winter  months.  So  soon  as  this  was  found  to  be  actually 
tlie  fact,  the  American  general  repaired  to  tho  assistance  of  Wash- 
ington, lea\'ing  Ticonderoga  in  charge  of  Wa}'Tie,  with  a  garrison 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Congress  soon  after  confirmed 
the  trust  by  making  Wayne  a  brigadier  general.  He  remained  at 
Ticonderoga  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring,  at  his  own  earnest 
solicitation,  joined  the  main  army.  Ho  arrived  at  hoad-cpiarters 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  was  immediatoly  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
brigade,  concerning  the  openUions  of  which  Waslungton  expressed 
the  liveliest  expectations.     The  position  of  the  American  com- 
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mandcr-in-(rhicl'  at  Middlebrook  interfered  with  the  operations  of 
the  English  so  severely  that  it  was  determined  to  expulse  him,  if 
possible  (1777).  Several  military  stratagems  were  resorted  to 
to  draw  Washington  into  an  engagement,  but  he  denied  the  en- 
emy the  opportunity  it  sought,  and  remained  carefully  on  the 
defensive.  At  length  the  IMtish  feigned  a  retreat,  and  Wash- 
ington, unwilling  to  lose  what  for  a  moment  seemed  to  be  an 
advantage,  ordered  a  pursuit,  under  the  commands  of  Sullivan, 
jNIaxwcll,  Wayne,  and  Morgan,  while  he,  with  the  main  army, 
was  to  follow  in  person,  in  case  of  engagements.  Owing  to  va- 
rious causes,  two,  only,  out  of  the  four  corps  arrived  in  time  for 
the  pursuit — those  commanded  by  Wayne  and  Morgan.  They 
displayed  great  bravery  and  good  conduct,  but  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  English  gcncniFs  retreat  was  merely  a  feint, 
Washington  recovered  his  position  at  Middlebrook,  and  the  pur- 
suit was,  of  course,  abandoned.  Tlie  English  general  retired  to 
New  York,  and  thence  made  preparations  for  a  descent  on  Phila- 
delphia. This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  famous  battle  of 
l^randywine. 

The  defense  of  Chad's  Ford,  the  most  accessible  point  on  the  line 
of  English  march,  was  intrusted  to  Wayne,  who  on  this  occasion 
had  a  second  brigade  and  a  portion  of  Proctor's  artillery  added  to 
his  command.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  sketch 
to  narrate  the  accidents  of  the  day,  or  recount  how  the  American 
army  was  driven  from  its  position  by  the  British.  Wayne  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  iicld ;  in  fiict,  he  did  not  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can columns  were  broken  and  scattered  until  after  sunset,  when, 
being  apprised  of  the  fact,  he  withdrew  his  division.  On  the 
IGth  an  engagement  took  place  at  Warren  Tavern,  but  a  violent 
shower  of  rain  separated  the  combatants.  The  ammunition  of  the 
Americans  having  become  seiiously  injured,  an  immediate  retreat 
became  necessary  to  Parker's  Feny,  where  a  fresh  supply  could 
be  obtained.  A  change  of  positions  now  took  place,  and  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  baggage  and  hos- 
pital trains.  On  the  20th  of  September,  at  night,  Wayne  was 
attacked  by  the  British  forces,  and,  owing  to  the  negligence  or 
misapprehension  of  an  officer,  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
For  this  mishap  he  was  subsequently  tried  by  court -martiaL 
After  a  full  and  patient  hearing  of  all  the  testimony  adduced,  the 
court  decided  imanimously  that  "  (reneral  Wayne  was  not  guilty 
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of  the  charge  oxliibitod  ngninpt  him,  but  that  oti  tlio  tii<rhi  of  tho 
20th  of  Sopteinlior  ho  (IkI  ovcry  thin^  thnt  roiihl  \w  ox)hhM(mI  fnun 
an  active,  Itravo,  and  vtgihmt  othcor,  nniK^r  tlio  ohUm'h  that  ho  then 
had,  and  do  therefore  ac<iuit  him  with  the  hif^liest  lionor.** 

The  liritinh  eHtahlinhed  themMoIvcH  at  (iermaiitown,  ami  Wiisli- 
ington  conceived  the  l)old  pnyoct  of  routing  thoir  camp  hy  a  sur- 
priso  movement.  Kor  this  purjMwe,  tlie  American  army  nuin*hcd 
ironi  iSkippack  Creek  in  two  colunniH  (.'hi  of  OctolwM');  that  of 
the  right  com|>oiHMl  of  the  divinions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  with 
C'OnwayV  brigmle ;  the  column  of  the  left  composed  of  the  divisions 
of  (trecno  and  StephenB,  with  M'Dongairn  hrigad(%  and  fourtt^en 
hundred  Maryland  and  Jerni'y  militia.  On  n*aching  the  Hummit  of 
CliCHtnut  Hill  a  brink  engagement  took  place.  The  enemy  nought 
refuge  in  a  large  Htone  houne,  and  CMtablished  a  pdling  fii*e  on  the 
lulvancing  columnH,  but  without  imiKMluig  the  progress  of  Sullivan 
and  Wayne,  who  proflsed  forwanl  luid  met  tlu'.  enemy  at  every  point 
with  pn)wes8  ami  hucccss.  The  coliunns  iukUt  the  connnand  of 
(iriMMie  were  e<pmlly  successful,  and  for  a  time  evi'ry  thing  seiMued 
to  promise  favond)le  to  the  American  arms.  On  the  l\)llowing 
day,  however,  a  serious  niverse  was  expcrienccMl.  We  give  the 
account  of  it  hi  the  wonls  of  Sullivan :  **  My  division,  with  the 
North  Carolina  n^giment,  connnanded  by  Colonel  Annslrong,  and 
a  |»art  of  Conway's  briga<le,  having  driv(Mi  the  enemy  a  mile  and 
a  lialf  lK*h)w  Chew*s  house,  and  fmding  themselves  imsupportrd 
by  any  (»ther  tnM)ps,  their  cartridges  all  exjiendcd,  the  foiro  nf  tlu^ 
enemy  on  the  right  collecting  on  the  left  to  oppose  tluMU,  bring 
alarmed  by  the  tiring  at  Chew's  house,  so  fin*  in  their  mu\  and 
by  the  ci*y  of  a  light  horseman  on  the  right  that  the  eiuMny  had 
got  round  us,  and  at  the  same  time  discovering  some  troo|)S  fly- 
ing on  the  right,  retired  with  as  nuicli  ))iveipi(ation  as  they  had 
lM»fore  advanced,  aganist  every  etVort  i)f  tlu*ir  ollicers  to  rally  tlirni. 
When  the  nMivat  t(M)k  place*,  we  had  boen  engageil  near  three* 
hours,  which,  with  tho  march  of  the  preceding  night,  rendenMl 
them  almost  unfit  for  fighting  or  n'freating.  We,  however,  made* 
a  safe  n'tn*at,  though  not  a  regular  om*.  We  brought  off  all  our 
cannon  and  wounde<l,"  Washinglon,  writing  on  the  san»*  snbjret, 
says:  •*  Injustice  to  the  right  wing  oftho  army  (eoinposrd  of  the 
divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne),  whose  eondnet  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obser\'ing,  as  they  aeteil  innnediately  under  my  eye,  I 
have  the  greatest   pleasure  to  inform  yon  that  both  the  otlieers 
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iuhI  iiK^ii  iM'liavod  with  a  (Iff^rco  of  gnllatitry  wliirh  did  thom  tlio 
liif^licst  lioiuM'.*' 

Ai'ii'Y  this  hiimMitiibU)  dcli'iit,  AVdynn  yfiw  dctiichcd  on  n  fnrn- 
^iiifr  oxiM^litioti,  and  hy  cooIiicmh  find  (htterinitmtion  Hiiccccded  in 
iiuikin^  vuhiuhU;  roiitrihiitioiiH  to  tlic  Hcnnty  coiiiiniKPuriat  of  tho 
AiiMTiruii  finny.  Wo  huHtt^A  now  to  thfit  col(d)mt(ul  ovcnt  in 
AnKTirnii  history  which  owrs  all  its  lustro  to  tho  l>rovcry  of 
Wuyno — wo  n'tor  to  tho  niptnro  of  Stony  J'oiiit.  This  wnH  ono 
of  tho  Htron^ost  positionH  of  tlio  on(rniy,  and,  fully  iiwnro  of  the 
fiu't,  no  prcouutions  hml  h(*oti  span'd  to  niako  it.  iniprrpmhlo.  On 
two  Hi(h'.s  it  WHS  protxTtod  hy  th(t  Hudson;  on  tho  thinl  by  a 
inarsh  ;  tlio  rcniaitiin«:;  fipproach  was  stron^i^ly  fortified,  and  gnrri- 
Honod  with  six  hnndrotl  sohlicM's.  Wayno  survoyod  tho  pinre  with 
fi  (h'tt^rmiuMtion  to  fnid  an  oponitir;,  and  soon  tfM)k  n]i  hJH  posi- 
tion within  a  niih^  and  a  lialf  of  his  ohjoot.  Wo  <pioto  the  follow- 
ing^ aoiMMUit  of  th(^  attack  from  Mr.  Artnstron<:*H  sketch  of  tho 
hero:  **  Jly  tin-  or^raniwitinn  jiivcn  to  tlio  attack,  liio  repmcnts  of 
Forl)i^rcr  and  INIci^s,  witli  IlnlTs  fU^tachniont,  formed  the  column 
of  tho  ri(;ht,  and  tli(^  rc(.nnicnt  of  KuthT  and  Mnrfey*H  detnchmcnt 
that  of  tlio  left.  A  party  of  twenty  men,  funiislied  with  nxcH  for 
pioneer  duty,  and  foMowcd  hy  ft  snstaininr^  corps  of  one  hundred 
find  fifty  men  with  unina(h'(|  arms,  pn^ceded  each  eohimn,  while 
a  small  dt^achmcnt  was  assi^^ncd  to  purposes  meivly  of  demon- 
stration. At  half  past  eh^ven  oVlock,  tho  liour  fixed  on  for  tho 
assault,  tho  cohunns  were  in  motion  ;  hut,  from  delays  modo  in- 
evitahht  liy  tho  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  twenty  minutes  nAer 
twelve.  iM^fon;  this  conunonced ;  when  neither  tho  momss,  now 
overflowed  hy  tho  tide,  nor  tho  formirlahlo  and  double  row  of  aba^ 
//'s  nor  the  hif!;h  and  stronj^  works  on  tho  summit  of  tho  hill,  could 
for  a  moment  damp  tho  ardor  or  stop  ihv.  career  of  the  nssnilunts, 
who,  in  th(^  face  of  an  incessant  fire  of  nnisketry,  and  a  shower  of 
shells  and  {^ra|K*-shot,  forced  tln*ir  way  throu(;rh  every  olmtnclc, 
and  with  so  much  conc.(>rt  of  movement  that  l>oth  columns  en- 
tcHMl  the  fort  and  reached  its  <*(Mitre  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 
Nor  was  tho  conduct  of  tho  victors  less  conspicuous  for  humanity 
than  for  valor.  Not  a  man  of  tho  pirnson  was  injured  after  tlio 
surrcndiT,  and  during  the.  conflict  of  hattlo  all  were  spared  who 
ceased  to  make  resistance. 

"The  entire  American  loss  in  this  enterprise,  so  fomiidnlilo  in 
pros|M-ct,  did  not  (exceed  one  hundred  men.    The  pioni*er  parties, 
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iieeeawirilj  the  mcwt  oxpoKcd,  sutfereil  mwt.  Of  the  twenty  men 
loil  by  lieutenant  Gibbon8,  of  the  sixth  Pcnnsylvmiia  ivj^inient, 
w^'onteen  wore  killiHl  or  wounded.  AViiyno's  own  esoinu)  on  tiiis 
occasion  ^\'as  of  the  hair-bremlth  kind.  Struck  on  the  heiul  bv  a 
musket  ball,  ho  fell ;  but,  imnuHliately  rising  on  one  knee,  he  ex- 
claiiuod,  *  Man*h  on  !  carry  ino  into  the  fort ;  for,  nhould  the 
wound  bo  mortal,  I  will  die  at  the  head  of  the  eolunin.*  ** 

In  eommcmomtion  of  this  brilliant  ex(doit,  rejrarded  by  niili- 
tar}'  writers  as  the  most  galhuit  and  remarkable  of  the  eanipiitrii. 
Congress  directed  a  gikld  medal  to  he  struck  eniblenmtical  of  the 
motion.  From  the  iH}nunander-in-i*hief,  and  i\\n\\  all  quarters, 
AVayno  receiviHl  the  most  llattering  testimonials  of  esteem  and  ad- 
ininuion.     He  was  the  most  ivnowned  chietlain  of  the  day. 

In  1781,AVayne  accomimnied  1-41  Fayette  to  the  South,  in  or- 
der to  put  an  end  to  the  mvages  of  the  Itritish  in  that  section  of 
the  (HMuitry.  They  followed  eh>sely  on  the  tnicks  of  C-ornwallis, 
ami  at  len^^th  heartl  that  the  mahi  IhmIv  of  the  Hritish  army  had 
suoceetltHl  in  erossin*;  .lamest own  Ferry,  but  that  a  ivar  jruard  of 
ordinary'  foh*e  ivmaimnl  bi^hind.  l^i  Favette  determintHl  that  this 
should  Ih»  out  oir,  if  jH>ssible,  and  diriH'ted  AVayne  to  atlvance  witli 
seven  hundriHl  men  to  elVeet  the  object.  AVavne  did  so  with  his 
usual  iHH>lness  and  disjwtch,  and  succeeded  in  dri\in«ij  iu  the  ene- 
my's pickets,  but,  veiy  miexjuvtedly,  he  found  that  he  hatl  fallen 
into  a  trap,  ami,  instead  of  iK'inj;  iu  the  nei(<:hborho(nl  of  the  rear 
^u«ml  of  the  army,  was  within  lit'ty  yaitls  of  the  ninin  IhhIv.  At 
this  critical  moment  AVavne's  ihu'inj'came  to  his  rescue.  Instead 
of  n»tn*atinj:f  in  inaifusion,  he  made  a  bold  charjre,  and  so  perplex- 
ttl  the  enemy  with  the  nuuueuvre  that  ho  suceeedeil  in  escapinj'; 
with  a  much  snudler  loss  than  would  otiierwise  have  been  tlu* 
c:isi».  SubstHpiently  AVayne  was  eniplovetl  in  (JeiU'jria,  wheiv  he 
smHHvded  in  bringhi*;  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  ct>!n|mnitive  harni- 
lessness  in  spite  of  very  insutUcieut  means.  The  tn»atv  of  jnaei^ 
which  followed  the  evacuation  of  (Charleston  enabletl  AVavne  to 
ix*cuni  to  his  own  lin^side  in  IVnnsvlvania,  alter  mi  absence  of 

ft 

s*»ven  veiuv.  Sixai  after  he  was  elected  a  nuMnber  of  the  Council 
of  Censors,  and  subsequently  to  a  seat  in  the  (.\>n\ention  to  iv- 
\is<»  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  lie  was  not,  how- 
e\cr,  destiuiMl  to  a  lonj;  civil  caiver.  Altlu>n«rh  the  war  with  Kn- 
jlUuul  was  at  an  end,  the  Indians  still  continued  their  dep!*eda- 
lions  and  luistilities.     IVo  unsuccessful  attempts  had  Ihvu  naidi* 
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to  subdue  them.  It  wiis  nuw  detcrmincil  to  organize  on  oriny  Buf- 
iicicutly  iK)wcrful  to  lU't  ^vith  vigor,  aud  leave  the  rest  vitli  Gren- 
oml  AVavno,  to  >vhoiii  the  comnmud  was  intrusted. 

Wayne  Ix^gan  his  niun'h  from  n  camp  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  1794,  reached 
the  Indian  settlements,  the  destruction  of  which  foimed  the  first 
object  of  the  entcrpiisc.  On  the  19th,  after  repeated  attempts  to 
bring  the  savages  ix'acoably  to  terms,  the  ixrmy  marched  on  to  the 
])osition  taken  by  the  Indians,  a  strong  one  natundly  and  arti- 
Jicially,  and  protected  with  two  thousiuid  of  their  best  fighting 
men.  Wayne's  ad\anccd  guard  ^ms  briskly  attackeil  from  a 
thicket,  made  up  of  tall  grass  and  midcrwooil,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes tiic  action  commenced.  The  Indians  and  Canadians  "wcro 
routinl  with  gixnit  loss.  "We  ivmaincd,"  says  General  "Wayne, 
ill  liis  disiKitch,  **  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Mi- 
ami, iu  front  of  the  liold  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  tlic 
houses  and  corn  were  consumed,  or  otherwise  destroyeil  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  both  above  and  bolow  Fort  IVIiami ;  and  "wo 
were  within  j>istol-shot  of  the  garrison  of  that  place',  who  "were 
comiK^Ued  to  remain  quiet  si)eetators  of  this  general  devastation 
and  conHagnition."  This  severe  but  necessiiry  treatment  "was 
l)ursued  until  the  enemy  sued  for  iM?ace.  A  treaty  "wai^  at  onco 
dniwn  up,  and  the  war  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
Complimentary'  resolutions  wei*e  unanimously  ^mssed  by  the  Con- 
gn»ss  then  in  session,  and  l*resident  and  jx^ople  alike  vied  in  the 
cordial  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  a  noble  old  warrior  newly 
i\>turned  from  the  wars. 

The  last  mark  of  confident  which  General  Wayne  received 
from  the  governmeut  was  his  a])pointment  as  conmiissioner  for 
treating  with  the  Northwestern  Indians,  and  as  I'eceiver  of  the 
military  posts  given  up  by  the  British  government.  The  duties 
attached  to  these  olUces  lie  discharged  in  his  usual  punctual  man- 
ner, aud  ]>r(H'eeded  from  the  West  on  his  way  homeward.  "Wlulc 
descending  I^ike  Erie  from  IX^troit,  he  was  attacked  by  the  gout 
with  such  severity  that  iu  a  few  days  his  life  mid  his  laliors  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  His  remains  weiv  tcmixjrarily 
buried  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  but  in  1809  they  were  removed 
to  the  cemetery  of  St.  David's  Church,  in  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. A  monument  I'ecalling  the  ]>atriotic  achievements  of 
his  life  was  j)hu'ed  over  the  gnive,  and  still  marks  the  spot  whcro 
lie  the  remains  of  a  true  warrior  ]uitriot. 
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Emmanuel  Kant,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  philosophical 
school  which  succeeded  that  of  Liebnitz,  was  a  native  of  Konicrs- 
bei^,  in  Prussia,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  April,  1724. 
His  fiither  was  a  saddler,  and  of  Scotch  descent.  The  elder  Kant 
is  described  as  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  inflexible  moral 
character.  His  wife  was  an  estimable  woman,  pious  and  devoted 
in  her  ministrations.  "  I  never,"  said  Emmanuel  Kant,  "  saw  or 
heard  in  mj&ther*8  family  any  thing  inconsistent  with  honor,  pro- 
priety, or  truth."  From  his  earliest  days  he  was  thus  placed  on 
the  right  path.  Bred  in  the  love  of  truth,  and  with  such  examples 
of  moral  worth  before  liim,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  became 
eminent  for  his  good  life  as  for  his  great  mind. 

At  the  proper  age  he  received  the  usual  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  aAd  as  he  displayed  diligence  and  capacity,  it  was 
determined  that  his  studies  should  be  continued  in  the  higher 
seminaries.  Here  he  pursued  a  peaceful  course  of  severe,  sys- 
tematic, and  persevering  study.  He  learned  all  that  could  be 
learned  in  the  circle  of  language,  history,  and  science,  lie  car- 
ried into  each  department  of  this  extensive  field  that  scrutinizing 
spirit  and  that  avidity  for  knowledge  which  afford  no  rest  to  the 
mind  until  it  has  explored  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  and 
examined  its  nature,  sounded  its  depth,  ascertained  the  limits  of 
the  portion  already  cultivated,  and  determined  what  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

Kant*s  life  was  purely  scholastic.  His  intellectual  career  began 
and  ended  at  the  University.  For  his  offices  and  his  fortune  he 
was  indebted  solely  to  the  usual  course  of  academic  advancement. 
1  le  supported  himself  first  as  a  teacher  in  private  families ;  in 
1755  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  for  fifteen  years  was 
only  one  of  the  privatim  docentes  without  salary,  although  his  lec- 
tures were  much  frequented ;  in  17GG  he  was  made  under-libra- 
rian,  with  a  miserable  support,  and  obtained  at  last,  in  1770,  the 
cliair  of  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  In  1786-88  he  was 
rector  of  the  University;  in  1787  inscribed  among  the  members 
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of  tlie  Ar{ul(;iny  of  Ik^rlin,  and  dicil  without  Bccing  any  dignity 
:ul(l(!(l  to  his  title  of  ])rofeHHor,  excepting  Uiat  of  Senior  of  the 
Philosophical  Kiieulty.  This  wiih  hin  worldly  career,  and  coo- 
(K;rniii<;  it  Mjuhiiiie  de  Stiiel  huH  remarked  that  there  is  scaroely 
another  example,  except  among  the  Greekn,  of  a  life  bo  rigorously 
])hiloso])hi('^il.  lie  liv(;d  to  a  great  age,  and  never  onco  quitted 
the  Hiiows  of  murky  KonigslxTg.  There  he  passed  a  calm  and 
}ia])py  (;xistc;ure,  meditating,  ])rofeH.sing,  and  writing.  lie  liad 
mjistered  all  the  HeioncijH;  he  luul  Htudied  languages,  and  culti- 
vated liteniture.  He  liv(;d  and  died  a  ty])e  of  the  German  pro- 
fessor :  he  rose,  smoked,  t(K)k  his  eoflee,  wrote,  leeturcfl,  and  took 
his  (hiily  walk  at  ])n^eise1y  the  same  hour.  Hie  Cathedral  clock, 
it  was  siild,  was  not  more  ]Mmrtual  in  its  movements  than  Km- 
manuel  Kant.  Matliematics  and  physics  princijuUly  occupied  his 
attention  at  ih'st,  and  the;  succtrss  with  which  lie  pursued  these 
studic^s  was  soon  made  manifest  in  various  publications.  He  be- 
c^'ime  rcjiowncd  as  a  firofound  logician  and  natural  ])hilo80phcr. 
An  instance  of  his  wonderful  y>owers  of  sjMJCidative  reasoning  and 
dciduction  was  th(^  ])rediction  of  the  existence  of  the  ]>lanct  Uranus 
Ion<i;  lM;fore  it  was  known  by  iistrononuTs.  ]  Fe  argued  tliat  it  should 
1m;  in  a  certain  position,  and  ]lersch<;l,  whose  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  subject,  found  it  thiMx;.  Other  conjcicturcs  on  the 
syst(;m  of  the  world,  the  jMilky  Way,  the  nitbulw,  the  ring  of  Sat- 
urn, were  also  confirmed  by  tlu;  siime  eminent  astronomer  thirty 
yetirs  after  they  luul  been  uttered  by  the  illustrious  subject  of  this 
sk<;tch. 

Kant's  fame  as  tlie  grcatc^st  i)hilosopher  and  metaphysician  of  the 
age  dates  from  the  j)ul)li<ration  of  his  "Critique  of  Pure  lieason" 
(1781),  an  examination  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  of  the  powers 
which  concur  in  its  exercise,  of  their  laws,  of  the  play  of  their 
ojH'.rations,  and  of  the  effects  thence  resulting  for  man,  relatively 
to  the  impressions  which  he  rciceives,  to  the  judgments  which  he 
makes,  to  the  conce])tioRS  which  he  forms,  and  to  the  ideas  to 
whi(!h  r(;ason  ehjvates  itself.  This  work  was  the  product  of 
tw<;lve  years'  meditiition,  although  written  in  five  months.  The 
novelty  of  its  vi(;ws,  the  toughness  of  its  terminology  and  style, 
for  some  time  obscun'd  its  r(!al  value.  When  it  became  known, 
all  Gennany  went  wild  with  the  new  philosophy.  Almost  every 
"  chair"  was  filled  by  a  Kantist.  Endless  lKN)ks  and  pamphlets 
ciiine  from  the  press,  defending  or  atta(;king  the  principles  of  the 
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i*ritu*iii  philoMYphy.  Knut  had  likonod  himsi'ir  to  C'o|)crnicns : 
hi8  diicciplot^  likonod  hiiii  botii  to  Co|KTiurti8  and  Nowton.  llr 
luui  not  only  cluuigod  tho  >vliolo  Kcionco  ol'  inotaphviiios,  as  Co- 
p«nuoiut  had  oban^iod  the  poienco  of  astronomy,  but  had  also  con- 
hunmiatcil  tho  $i*ionco  ho  had  oripnatod.  Kant  puhlishiMl  many 
other  work8,  in  Uio  smallest  ofwiiich  tho  prolbundest  meditations 
are  to  be  fbuml. 

Ho  became  famous,  and  had  to  endure  tlie  |HMial ty  of  popular- 
ity. Bores  from  all  {lartsof  tho  worhl  broke  in  upon  his  privacy. 
It  \Mis  with  the  gnuUest  reluctance  that  he  satislit^d  the  curiosity 
i>f  his  visitors,  for  he  >\*us  nuxlest  and  simple  to  a  fault.  In  the 
latter  j^rt  of  his  life  he  would  only  show  himself  tor  a  lew  min- 
utes at  the  d(Hn*  of  his  study,  and  expivss  to  liis  visitors  his  aston- 
ishment at  their  curiosity,  lie  would  then  return  to  his  private 
friends  and  s*iv,  **  1  have  seen  to-<lav  st)me  noble  virtuosi."  He 
never  sjK)ke  of  his  i>hilosophy;  and  while  it  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  amonp;  the  most  enU;;htened  men  in  all  the  ctmntries 
where  the  langua^  and  literatuix'  of  (.icrmany  pivvail,  from  his 
house  it  was  entirely  luuiished.  It  is  said  tlmt  he  hartUy  ever 
reml  any  of  the  works  in  which,  during  twenty  years,  his  principle.^ 
(\w  have  nTmincd  fnm\  ivforrinj^  to  thcn\  on  account  of  the  utter 
imiH^'iibility  of  merely  indieatiiii;  tlieir  scojh^  in  a  brief  artiele) 
wen>  attacked,  detended,  ilevclo[HMl,  and  applied  to  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledgi\ 

Hie  prt^atest  enjoyment  of  the  latter  years  of  his  lite  was  to 
invite  to  Ids  table  a  few  intinmte  friends,  and  discuss  with  them 
(he  events  of  the  Fn'ueh  Kevolution,  in  which  he  tot)k  ^rrcat  in- 
terw«t.  His  gay  and  instructive  conversation  was  in  the  hi«j;hest 
dejrriH*  delightful.  His  manners  were  simple  and  puiv.  Owing 
(o  the  snudlness  of  his  income,  he  was  unable  io  take  upon  himself 
the  res|>f visibilities  of  a  wife  and  family,  although  he  was  far  fnmi 
U'ing  inditVeriMit  to  the  charms  an<l  graces  of  tlie  opposite  sex. 

On  the  21th  of  February,  1801,  this  intellectual  giant  passed 
tt)  the  land  of  shallows.  He  was  fully  conseious  oi*  the  appn>aeh- 
ing  «lissolution,  and  nearly  the  last  words  lie  uttcivd  weiv  these: 
•'  1  do  not  fear  death  ;  1  know  luuv  to  die.  I  assuiv  yon,  befort*. 
(iiMl.  that  if  I  knew  that  this  night  was  to  be  my  last,  1  would 
niise  niv  hands  and  sav,  (UhI  1h>  praised.  The  case  would  be 
far  ditVenMit  if  I  had  ever  caused  the  misery  of  any  one  of  his 
cnMitun»s.** 
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Kant  wjw  of  hiiuiU  Blatiiro,  ami  fine,  dolicato  complexion.  Ho 
\ni8  dirttingiiishiMl  by  i\w  Htriclo^t  veracity,  and  by  an  extreme  at- 
tention to  avoid  every  tbinj?  whicb  could  pive  pain,  if  the  inter- 
ostrt  of  trutli  did  not  requiro  it.  lie  was  affable,  benevolent  with- 
out ostentation,  and  thankful  for  any  attontiouH  which  ho  received. 
During  \m  last  illness  he  was  frequently  w>  much  moved  by  the 
attentiitns  of  an  old  nude  servant,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
diificulty  the  latter  could  ])rovcnt  his  nmster  from  kissing  his 
hand.  It  was  discovered  after  his  death  that,  lUthough  a  i>oor 
man  all  his  life,  he  had  l)een  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  more  tlmn 
eleven  liundrtHl  florins  annually  out  of  his  snuUl  earnings  to  poor 
relations  and  indigent  families. 

'*Su<'li,"  says  I'rofessor  Stapfer  (to  whom  we  are  indebte<1  for 
the  materials  of  this  sketch),  *'wiis  the  extmordinary  man  who 
has  agitjited  the  human  mind  to  a  gnviter  depth  than  any  of  the 
pliiloso])hers  of  the  same  nink  iK'foiv  him.  'Hie  opinions  on  the 
]MM'nuuient  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  lunnan  faculties  are  natu- 
rally exeee<lingly  diverse.  His  faithful  disciples— of  whom  the 
nunilKM",  it  is  true,  is  mueli  diminished — i*eganl  him  as  the  New- 
ton, or,  at  least,  the  Kepler  of  the  intellectual  world.  Ik^yond 
his  own  school,  many  aseriln;  to  his  j)rinciples  that  revivid  of  pa- 
triotic and  generous  sentiments,  that  return  of  vigor  of  mind,  and 
that  disinterested!  zeal,  which  have  of  late  years  nmnifcstcd  them- 
selves in  (ierniany,  so  nnich  to  the  honor  of  the  nation,  to  the 
success  of  her  indejiendence,  and  advantage  of  the  moral  sciences. 
A  numerous  jnirty  accuse  him  of  having  created  a  Imrbarous  term- 
inology, making  uimecessary  innovations  for  the  puqxwue  of  envel- 
oping himself  in  an  obscurity  ahnost  imiK*netrable — of  having  pro- 
duced systems  absurd  and  dangerous,  and  incrt^nsed  the  uncer- 
tainty r(»s|M'cting  the  most  jnqKJrtant  interests  of  man ;  of  having, 
by  the  illusion  of  talent,  turned  the  attention  of  youth  from  posi- 
tive studies  to  consume  their  time  in  vain  s|)CCulations ;  of  hav- 
ing? hy  hi?*  tnuiscendental  idealism,  conducted  his  rigidly  conse- 
((uent  disciples,  some  to  absolute  idealism,  others  to  skepticism, 
others,  again,  to  a  new  siH?cies  of  Spinosism,  and  all  to  systems 
e([ually  absurd  and  dangerous.  They  farther  accuse  his  doctrine 
of  being  in  itself  a  tissue  of  extnivagant  hypothesis  and  contra- 
dictory theories,  of  which  the  result  is  to  make  us  regard  man  as 
a  creature  discordant  and  fantastic.  They  accuse  him,  finally,  of 
having,  by  bis  demanding  mon*  than  stoical  efforts,  produced  in 
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the  mind  discouragement  and  uncertainty,  much  more  than  the 
germs  of  active  virtue,  confidence,  and  security.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, exaggeration  in  both  these  extreme  opinions.  The 
disciples  of  Socrates  departed  still  farther  from  his  doctrines  than 
those  of  Kant  have  from  the  principles  of  criticism ;  yet  who  will 
deny  the  merit  of  Socrates,  or  his  salutary  influence  ?" 

E2 
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JoiiANN  GoTTUEB  P^ciiTE  ^vNTis  tlic  SOU  of  a  pooF  pcasont  couple 
^vho  resided  at  Kainmeneau,  in  Up])cr  Lusatio,  Prussia,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  Alay,  17G2.  From  his  earliest  infancy 
he  gave  indications  of  unusual  mental  capacity  and  great  moral 
onei-gy,  for  lK)th  of  which  he  was  after\\'Jinl  famous.  lie  "was  a 
pri'cocious  chikl,  and  King  lx'foi*e  he  was  okl  enough  to  be  sent  to 
scliool  had  learned  many  things  from  his  father,  who  taught  him 
to  read  and  to  remember  the  pious  songs  and  proverbs  which 
formed  his  own  simple  stock  of  erudition.  lie  was  not  much  be- 
yond his  simpk>  station,  but  he  had  traveled  in  Saxony  and  Frnn- 
conia,  and  had  observed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  was  esjK'cially  well  informed  in  their  fables  and  romances. 
These  he  woukl  ivcite  to  the  littk^  Johann  as  he  sjit  in  the  wurm 
sunshuie  listening  with  eagc^niess  to  all  that  was  wonderful  and 
stmnge.  AVhen  left  to  himself  he  would  wander  in  the  fields, 
leaving  his  boisterous  com^Kuiions  in  oixler  that  ho  might  turn 
over  in  his  own  mind  all  that  he  had  heard.  Probably  ho 
dreamed  of  unsiKuikable  joys  in  roaming  five  and  happy  through 
the  world,  and  seeing  and  ixMnemlKMiiig  every  thing.  AVhatever 
were  his  meditations,  he  loved  solitude,  and  would  stand  for  hours 
gazing  into  the  far  distance,  and  dreaming  methodically,  like  n 
young  i>hilosoi)hcr,  of  what  might  Ik\  At  home  he  read  the  fiim- 
ily  prayers  with  so  nuich  feeling  and  propnety,  that  his  fiither 
foiully  hojied  he  might  one  day  see  him  in  the  pulpit.  An  event 
curious  in  itself,  and  verj-  imiwrtant  in  its  influence  on  his  sub- 
seipient  career,  sixni  incurred,  which  favoivd  that  ho|>e,  and  went 
far  to  realize  it.  IJut,  Ik^fore  we  relate  it,  we  must  give  a  touch- 
ing anecdote,  which  exhibits  FiehteV  heroic  self-comnumd  in  n 
very  interesting  light. 

The  first  book  which  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  Bible  and 
Catechism  was  the  renowned  history  of  **  Siegfried  the  Honied," 
and  it  seized  so  powerfully  on  his  imagination  that  he  lost  all 
pleasure  in  any  other  employment,  became  careless  and  neglect- 
ful, and  for  the  fli*st  time  in  his  life  was  punished.     Then,  in  the 
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flpirit  of  the  injunction  which  tellH  uh  to  cut  of!' our  right  hand  if 
it  cuusc  UM  to  oiicnd,  Fichtc  rcHolvcd  to  HiicriH(!e  the  bciovi^i  hook, 
und,  taking  it  in  hiH  liund,  wtdkcd  nlowly  to  a  Htrcani  flowing  past 
tho  houBC,  with  tho  intention  of  throwing  it  in.  Long  lie  linger- 
ed on  tho  btuik  cro  ho  could  muntcr  courage  for  tliis  flrHt  Hcli- 
conquost  of  his  life ;  but  at  longth,  Hununonhig  all  his  roHolution, 
he  flung  it  into  tho  water.  1 1  in  fortitude  gave  way  as  he  miw  the 
IrcaHurc,  too  dearly  loved,  floating  away  forever,  and  he  burnt  into 
u  fiasMonato  flood  of  tears.  Just  at  tliis  nionutnt  tlie  lather  ar- 
rived on  tho  spot,  and  the  weei)ing  child  told  what  lie  had  done, 
but,  cither  from  timidity  or  incapacity  to  explain  his  feelings,  was 
(iilent  as  to  his  true  motive.  IrritaU^d  at  tiiis  troatm(*nt  of  his 
present,  Fichte*s  father  inflicted  upon  him  an  unusually  st^vore 
punishment;  and  this  occurrence  formed  a  fitting  pixihide  to  his 
ufler-life,  in  which  he  was  so  often  misunderstood,  iind  the  ac- 
tions spnnghig  from  the  purest  convictions  of  duty  were  exjictly 
those  for  which  he  had  most  to  sufler.  When  a  suflicient  time 
hud  chipscd  for  the  oflense  to  be  in  some  measure  forgotten,  tho 
fiither  brought  home  another  of  these  seducing  books ;  but  Kichtt) 
dixiodcd  being  again  exposed  to  the  temptation,  and  begged  that 
it  might  rather  be  given  to  some  of  the  otiier  childr(;n. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  tlie  other  event  beibrti  allndiHl  to 
iK'curred.  The  clergyman  of  the  village,  who  iiad  taken  a  fancy 
to  Cvottlieb,  and  had  ofttiu  assistinl  in  his  Instrnction,  happ(*ned  one 
day  to  ask  him  how  nuicli  he  thought  he  could  renunnber  of  the 
sernion  of  the  preceding  day.  Fichte  made  the  attempt,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  pastor,  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  tolera- 
ble account  of  the  course  of  argument,  as  well  ns  the  t(^xts  quoted 
in  its  illustration.  The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  tlu;  Count 
von  I [offmansegg,  the  h)rd  of  tlu^  village;  and  wlu^i  one  day  an- 
other nobleman,  the  l^aron  von  Miltie,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the. 
C2i>itle,  hap{)ened  to  express  his  regret  at  having  ])ovn  too  late  for 
the  H«*rmon  on  the  Simday  morning,  he  was  tohl,  half  in  jest,  that 
it  was  of  little  conse<pience,  for  that  theni  was  a  boy  in  the,  vil- 
lage who  could  re^Kiat  it  all  from  memory.  Little  (Jottlieb  was 
S4!nt  for,  and  soon  arriv<ul  in  a  clesni  smoek  froek,  and  bearing  a 
hirge  nosegay,  such  as  his  motlu^r  was  acTustomtMl  to  send  to  the 
cjislle  occasionally  as  a  token  of  respect,  lie  answered  the  first 
rpK'Stions  put  to  him  with  his  accustomed  (tuiet  simplieity;  but 
when  asked  to  rc!i>cat  as  nuieh  as  lui  could  recollect  of  the  pionir 
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iw^'h  sermon,  his  voice  and  manner  became  more  animated,  and, 
as  he  ])r(K.*eoded,  entirely  forgetting  the  presence  of  the  formida- 
ble company,  lie  Ixicanie  so  i'ervid  and  abundant  in  his  eloquence 
that  tlie  count  thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt  him,  lest  the  play- 
ful tone  of  the  circle  should  l)e  destroyed  by  the  serious  sul^jects 
of  the  sermon.  11ie  young  preaclier  had,  however,  made  some 
impression  on  his  auditory ;  the  baron  made  inquiries  concoming 
liiiii ;  and  the  clergyman,  wishing  for  nothing  more  than  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  serve  his  iavorito,  gave  such  an  account  that  the  baron 
determined  to  undertake  the  charge  of  his  education,  llie  next 
day  the  young  (i ottlieb  was  on  his  way  to  the  Castle  of  Sieben- 
eichon,  in  Saxony,  near  Aleisscn,  on  the  Kibe.  One  of  his  most 
ardent  desires,  namely,  to  travel,  was  about  to  be  gratified.  Liko 
many  other  ])Icasuros  in  this  world,  it  was  more  of  the  imagina- 
tion tluin  exj)erience.  Visions  of  his  own  pciiceful  home,  and  of 
the  kintl  friends  he  had  left  there,  crowded  upon  him,  and  hiH 
heart  sunk  within  him  as  the  distance  lengthened.  The  melan- 
choly gnuideur  of  the  baronial  halls  to  which  he  was  transported 
did  not  add  to  liis  i)eac(5  of  mind,  lie  bec4ime  thoroughly  wretch- 
ed— so  deeply  dcjec^ted  that  his  liealth  began  to  fail.  Fortunate'- 
]y,  his  noble  ])atron  was  a  man  of  sense  and  delicacy.  He  traced 
the  cause  of  the  boy's  ailings  to  the  right  source,  and  in  a  kindly 
an<l  liberal  spirit  removed  him  from  the  cold  shadow  of  the  castlo 
to  the  domestic  circle  of  a  neighboring  clergyman.  Once  more 
within  the  hif]uen<'e  of  moral  i)recept  and  supi)ort,  his  spirits  re- 
vived raj)idly.  Some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
l)encath  the  roof  of  this  estimable  man  and  his  admirable  spouse, 
toward  whom  Fichte  always  preserved  the  warmest  affection  and 
gratitude.  Tli(y  treated  him  Jis  if  he  were  their  son,  and  as  such 
he  remembered  them. 

It  was  here  that  he  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages.  "When  his  kind  preceptor  could  tejich  him  no  more, 
he  was  tnuisferred  to  the  High  School  at  Meissen,  and  afterwanl 
to  the  seminary  at  Schulpforte.  The  monasti<;  gloom  of  the  latter 
establishment,  added  to  many  un])Ieasant  customs  which  prevaile<l 
among  the  pupils,  filled  him  once  more  with  melancholy.  He  shed 
tears  ])lentifully,  and  was  jeered  at  contemptuously  by  liis  compan- 
ions. Sensibility  is  not  an  ordinary  weakness  of  schoolboys,  and 
in  a  large  ])ublie  establishment  where  flogging  prevails,  it  is  brought 
<lown  to  its  lowest  standard.     Fichte,  who  was  yet  but  thirteen 
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years  of  flgp,  felt  every  unkind  word  most  acutely.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  looked  for  a  kindred  spirit  to  i>our  balmy  consolation  into 
his  bleeding  wounds.  It  wns  natural,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
escape  should  occur  to  his  mind.  The  dread,  however,  of  being 
retaken  and  brought  back  again  in  disgrace  made  him  pause. 
While  brooding  over  this  project,  it  happened  that  he  met  witli  a 
copy  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe" — that  thing  of  beauty,  that  joy  for- 
ever to  the  youthful  world.  His  enthusiasm  was  now  unbounded. 
No  longer  would  he  hesitate.  He  would  flee  to  the  desert,  and 
make  it  his  dwelling-place  —  selecting  the  desert,  probably,  on 
account  of  the  advantages  it  offered  of  seeing  any  one  who  might 
happen  to  be  in  pursuit.  The  manner  in  which  he  carried  this 
curious  idea  into  execution  was  remarkable.  Nothing  could  have 
been  easier  than  for  him  to  have  taken  his  departure  unpcrceived 
on  one  of  the  days  when  the  scholars  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
playground,  but  he  scorned  to  steal  away  in  secret ;  he  would 
ha^'e  the  matter  appear  as  the  result  of  necessity  and  calm  determ- 
ination. He  therefore  made  a  formal  declaration  to  his  superior, 
a  tjTannous  lad  who  had  much  abused  his  brief  authority,  that 
he  would  no  longer  endure  the  treatment  he  received,  but  would 
leave  the  place  at  the  first  opportunity.  Tlie  announcement  was 
of  course  received  with  jeers  and  laughter,  which  only  added  to 
Fichte's  determination.  He  then  procured  a  map,  and  carefully 
studied  the  route  which  he  proposed  to  take.  Having  made  him- 
self master  of  this,  he  found  his  opportunity,  and  set  off  on  foot 
in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Naumburg.  As  he  walked,  how- 
ever, he  bethought  himself  of  a  saying  of  his  dear  old  pastor,  that 
one  should  never  begin  an  important  undertaking  without  asking 
the  blessing  of  Heaven.  He  dropped  on  his  knees  by  the  road 
side,  and  implored  the  Divine  assistance  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
AMiile  thus  engaged,  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  his 
absence  would  occasion  much  grief  to  his  parents — that  he  might 
never,  perhaps,  see  them  more.  He  was  so  overcome  with  this  ter- 
rible thought  that  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  meet  all  the 
]kunishments  that  might  be  in  store  for  him,  ''  that  he  might  look 
once  more  on  the  face  of  his  mother."  God  had  hearkened  to  the 
prayer  of  the  innocent,  and  guided  his  footsteps. 

Tlie  school  was  already  in  an  uproiir,  and  scouts  were  out  in  ev- 
crj'  direction  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway.  He  was  immediately 
carried  before  the  rector,  and  at  once  confessed  that  he  had  intend- 
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0(1  to  0{«cniH\  AVith  chiUl-likc  Hiinplioity  niul  frankneM  ho  rclatctl 
tlio.  wholo  story,  his  liositution,  and  tlic  vixivw  of  his  return.  Tlio 
n'ctor  not  only  rtMnittod  his  punishment,  but  bccnmo  his  friend, 
nnd  ])Iaoed  him  under  another  mu»ter,  %vho  treated  him  with  ex- 
treme kin(hioss. 

He  continued  his  studies  until  ho  ^\'a8  suiTioicntly  od^'oncod  to 
l)00ome  a  oanilidate  for  holy  onlers.  llnfortunately,  at  thi8  crit- 
ieal  e]HH*h,  his  generous  ixitnMi,  the  Ikihui,  died,  luid  all  hopes  of 
becoming  a  elei-gyman  were  at-  an  end.  It  iH'camc  necessary  that 
he  should  go  out  in  the  world  and  seek  his  own  way  in  it  For- 
tunately, he  wiu^  ofleriMl  the  situation  of  i)rivate  tutor  to  a  family 
in  Switzedand.  Jle  at  once  closed  with  the  {uirties,  and  for  two 
years  dischargi'd  the  irksome  duties  incidental  to  the  l>p{u$ion  he 
had  taken,  lie  then  prweeded  to  Ix'ipsie,  where  he  gavol«RAon8 
in  (in'ek  and  philosophy,  and  for  the  tirst  time  l)ecamo  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Kant.  This  was  an  imi)ortant  event  in  his 
lile,  and  tlm^w  him  into  niptui'es.  **  I  have  Iwen  living,"  ho  writes, 
*'  for  the  last  four  or  live  months  in  Ii(*i[)sie  the  happiest  life  lean 
nMuemlH'.r.  I  came  hci'e  wilh  my  head  full  of  grand  projects,  which 
all  burst  one  idU^r  another,  like  so  many  soap-bubbles,  without 
leaving  nu^,  so  much  as  the  troth.  At  first  this  tnmbled  mo  a  lit- 
tle, and,  half  in  des^mir,  I  tiH)k  a  step  which  I  ought  to  have  taken 
long  iK^foiv.  Since  1  could  not  alter  wluit  >\'as  without  mc,  I  re- 
solved to  alter  what  was  within.  I  tluvw  myself  into  philosophy 
— the  Kantian,  videlicet — i\nd  hciv.  1  found  the  true  antidote  for 
all  my  evils,  and  joy  enough  into  the  kirgain.  Tho  inflnenoo 
which  this  philosophy,  particularly  the  ethical  jvart  of  it  (which, 
however,  is  iminteUigible  without  a  ])ivvious  study  of  the  "Critique 
of  IMire  Keason"),  has  had  upon  my  whole  system  of  thought,  tho 
n»volution  which  it  has  effected  in  mv  mind,  is  not  tolw  deserilwd. 
To  you,  esiH^cially,  I  owe  the  declaration  that  I  now  l)elicvo  with 
my  whole  heart  in  free-will,  and  that  I  see  that  under  this  sui>- 
]H)sition  alone  can  duty,  virtue,  and  mondily  have  any  existonco. 
From  the  opposite  ])ro|K>silion,  of  the  necessity  of  all  human  ac- 
tions, must  flow  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  s(H*iety,  and 
it  may,  in  fjict,  be  in  jmrt  the  source  of  the  cornipt  inonils  of  the 
higher  classes  which  we  hear  so  much  t)f  Should  any  one  adopt- 
ing it  riMnain  virtuous,  we  nuist  l(M)k  for  the  cause  of  this  purity 
elsewhere  than  in  the  innoiMiousness  of  the  d(K*trine.  With  many 
it  is  their  want  of  logical  conseiiuenco  in  their  actions. 
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**  I  am,  furthermore,  well  convinced  that  this  life  is  not  the  land 
of  enjoyment,  but  of  labor  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy  is  gnintcd 
to  us  but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion ;  that  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  fate  is  by  no  means  required  of  us,  but  only  self- 
culture.  I  trouble  myself,  therefore,  not  at  all  concerning  the 
things  that  are  without;  I  endeavor  not  to  appear,  but  to  be. 
And  to  this,  perhaps,  I  owe  the  deep  tranquillity  I  enjoy.  My 
external  position,  however,  is  well  enough  suited  to  such  a  frame 
of  mind:  I  am  no  man*s  master,  and  no  man's  slave.  As  to 
prospects,  I  have  none  at  all,  for  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
here  does  not  suit  me,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  that  of  the  people 
either.  As  long  as  I  can  maintain  my  present  indei)endence,  I 
shall  certainly  do  so." 

Fichte's  enthusiasm  for  Kant  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
eminent  philosopher  at  Konigsberg.  Instead  of  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, ho  presented  Kant  with  a  work  >mtten  in  eight  days, 
called  **  A  Critique  of  every  possible  Revelation."  Kant  imme- 
diately recognized  the  merits  of  the  production,  and  became  his 
friend.  He  was  too  poor  to  assist  him  in  a  material  point  of  view 
— and  Fichtc  sorely  needed  assistance — ^but  he  promised  to  obtain 
him  a  publisher  for  his  "  Critique,"  and  otherwise  treated  him' 
hospitably  and  kindly. 

In  due  time  the  "Critique"  made  its  appearance.  Tlicrc  \\'as 
no  name  on  the  title-page,  and  every  one  said  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Kant.  "\Mien  it  became  known  that  Fichtc  was  the  author, 
he  "i^Tis  at  once  placed  in  the  highest  ranks  of  philosophy.  The 
celebrity  hfe  acquired  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  the  chair 
c^  philosophy  at  Jena  (1793),  the  leading  university  of  Germany. 

Fichte  now  fondly  believed  that  his  wanderings  and  his  priva- 
tions were  at  an  end,  and  that  henceforth  he  could  devote  him- 
self to  philosophy  \nthout  interruption  from  the  external  worhl. 
He  was  mistaken.  Even  at  Jena  he  found  himself  soon  opjK)s- 
iiig  and  oppose<l.  His  endeavors  to  instill  a  higher  moral  fooling 
into  the  students,  his  anxiety  for  their  better  culture,  wore  mis- 
understood. A  cry  of  Atheism  was  raised  against  the  professor 
— ^an  unjust  crj',  but  not  without  its  eftbots.  The  govonmicnt 
required  some  kind  of  explanation  from  the  philosopher,  lie  iv- 
fuscd  to  give  it,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  recommencod  his 
i^-aiulerings.  He  found  an  asylum  in  I'russia,  whore  he  occupied 
the  chair  at  Erlangen,  and  afterward  at  Ik^lin.    From  his  career 
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in  the  latter  place  the  following  incident  is  related  by  one  of  his 
biogniphers  (Mr.  Lewes) : 

'^It  is  1813.  The  students  are  assembled  in  crowds  to  hear 
their  favorite  professor,  who  is  to  lecture  that  day  upon  duty — 
on  that  duty  whose  ideal  grandeur  his  impassioned  eloquence  has 
revealed  to  them.  Fichte  arrives,  calm  and  modest.  He  lectures 
with  his  usual  dignified  calmness,  rising  into  fieiy  bursts  of  elo- 
quence, but  governed  by  the  same  marvelous  rigor  of  logic  as  be- 
fore. He  leads  them  from  the  topic  to  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. On  them  he  grows  still  more  animated,  the  rolling  of 
drums  without  frequently  drowning  his  voice,  and  giving  him 
fresh  spirit.  He  points  to  the  bleeding  wounds  of  his  country ; 
he  warms  with  hatred  against  oppressors ;  and  enforces  it  as  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  lend  his  single  arm  to  save  his  country. 

"  *  Tliis  course  of  lectures,'  he  exclaims, '  will  be  suspended  tUl 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  We  will  resume  them  in  a  free  coun- 
try, or  die  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her  freedom.'  Loud  shouts 
respondent  ring  through  the  hall ;  clapping  of  hands  and  stamp- 
ing of  feet  make  answer  to  the  rolling  drums  without ;  every  Ger- 
man heart  there  present  is  moved  as  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Fichte  descends,  passes  through  the  crowd,  and  places  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  then  departing  for  the  army. 
It  is  the  commencement  of  the  memorable  campaign  of  1813." 

Throughout  this  struggle  for  liberty  Fichte  took  an  active  part, 
and  was  nobly  assisted  by  his  wife.  The  hospitals  of  the  city 
were  filled  with  the  sick  and  the  wounded ;  they  became  at  length 
unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  authorities, 
through  the  public  journals,  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  come  to 
their  assistance  with  money,  and  with  women  to  take  charge  of 
the  sick.  Fichte's  wife  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  volunteer  in 
the  good  cause.  She  devoted  her  days  to  the  distribution  of 
clothes,  food,  and  medicine,  and  to  pious  cares  around  the  beds 
of  the  unknown  sick  and  dying ;  and  after  she  returned  late  on  a 
winter's  evening  to  her  home,  often  again  went  out  to  collect  con- 
tributions from  her  friends  and  acquaintances. 

For  five  months  she  devoted  herself  in  this  noble  way  to  the 
service  of  the  helpless  and  wretched.  In  January,  1814,  from 
want  of  sleep  or  other  causes,  alarming  symptoms  began  to  man- 
ifest themselves,  and  soon  after  she  was  attacked  with  a  danger- 
ous nervous  fever.     It  soon  attained  such  a  height  as  to  leave 
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scarce  u  hope  of  recovery ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  pIio  wiis  in 
the  greatest  peril,  Ficlitc,  w}io  had  been  engaged  in  close  and  anx- 
ious attendance  upon  her  during  her  illness,  ^was  com])cllcd  to 
leave  her,  to  deliver  the  first  of  a  course  of  philosophical  lectures, 
which  he  liad  now  recommenced.  With  wonderful  solf-conimand, 
lie  continued  to  speak  for  two  hours  on  the  most  abstract  sul)- 
jccts,  scarcely  hoping  to  find,  on  his  return,  his  l)olovcd  compan- 
ion still  alive.  This  was,  however,  the  crisis  of  her  illness,  and 
those  who  witnessed  the  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  with 
which  he  liailed  the  symptoms  of  riH'Overy  wore  able  to  estiniato 
the  power  of  self-control  he  liad  exercised.  It  was  j)robably  at 
tliat  moment  that,  innocently  and  unconsciously,  she  comniinii- 
cated  to  him  the  fatal  infection.  On  the  following  day  tlie  com- 
mencement of  a  serious  indisposition  was  evident,  but  Fichte 
could  not  Ikj  induced  to  relax  luiy  of  his  customary  exertions. 
Hie  continued  sleei)lcssness,  however,  soon  produced  its  usual  ef- 
fect on  liis  mcntid  faculties,  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days 
the  attack  terminated  fatally. 

Thus  i)a8scd  away  the  amiable  spirit  of  one  of  the  great  think- 
ers of  the  age — a  man  who  shed  on  tbc  country  of  his  birth  not 
only  intellectual  splendor,  but  rays  of  moral  wort li  that  will  burn 
and  glow  on  the  nation's  brow  when  much  that  is  purely  philo- 
sophical shall  be  forgotten. 

"So  robust  an  intellect,"  says  Mr. Gliomas  Carlylo,  in  one  of 
his  temi)estuous  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  *'  a  soul  so  calm,  so  lofty, 
miL<sive,  and  immovable,  hiu^  not  mingled  in  philosophieal  discus- 
sion since  the  time  of  Luther;  for  the  man  rises  betore,  us,  amid 
contradicti(m  and  debate,  like  a  granite  moiuitain  anrnl  clouds 
xmd  winds.  Kidicule  of  the  In^st  that  couhl  be  conunanded  has 
been  already  tried  against  him,  but  it  couhl  not  avail.  AVhat  was 
the  wit  of  a  thousaiul  wits  to  him.  The  cry  of  a  thousand  choughs 
assaulting  that  old  cliff  of  granite.  Seen  from  the  sunnnit,  these, 
as  they  winged  the  midway  air,  showed  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles, 
and  their  cry  was  seldom  even  audible.  Fichte's  opinions  may 
1«  true  or  false,  but  his  character  as  a  thinker  ciui  be  slightly 
\-aIued  only  by  those  who  know  it  ill ;  and  as  a  man  a]>provcd  by 
iu*tion  and  suiVering  in  his  lite  and  in  his  death,  he  ranks  with  a 
chu»s  of  men  who  wen*,  common  only  in  In^tter  ages  than  ours." 
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l)AviitlIi-n'KNii[iiisK,  wIkihi'.  Ki'iciiiill(!  o]iiiiii-nci>  ohnrnGtorixn!  n 
|N>i'iiMl  (if  (lur  liiitlory  wlicii  miicIi  ciniiii'iicf  wua  iiiicoiinixni  in  lliu 
imMl.  iiiK'iiiKt-il  I'iivli'M  iif  llii'  wiirli],  wiiH  licim  iil  (ioniiiuitnwn, 
I'lMinmlvmiiii,  on  llm  Hili  ol'  A|iril,  17:t:>.  lliu  |Niivi)tit  wora  at 
Diili'li  ili^Hiviit,  mill  <'iiii};iiiti<it  til  lliii  New  AVorlil  ui  iiii  curly  pu- 
i'IihI  oi'ilH  liiHiiirv.  Coiu'cniiiij;  Ihiviil'ii  (ilnciilioii  niid  j'oiilli  wo 
liaiv  III)  Niitisriit'torv  ini'iii-iiiiittoii.  Il  hii*  U'cii  Kiiii|H)m'(I  tluit  Im 
ri'ii'lM'il  Miiiii!  luitiiiii  riiiiti  II  lintiililo  ivliilivi',  ii  jimii'i'  l)y  (nult>, 
will)  tiv.'.!  ill  ilm  IxuiM-  .II'  Kilt<'iili<iii^.<,  mill  illi'il  tlu'iv.  'lliU  n>Iii- 
tivc.  iiji|H'iii':i  til  tiiivo  U'i'ii  11  Nii|H'rii)r  iiiiiii,  iiir  iiiiiimi;  liiri  ))n[M)ni 
wi-n-  disi-dvi'ivil  i-iiiiu'.rK'iiii'iiliirv  liviilisi-ii  im  iiiikrIiomiUii'ii  iiiiil  !»• 
Iiiiiioiuv,  niiii  iiuimTiiurt  iiiiiiiuNiTi|iln  i-miljihiiii(i  mIoiilittiouM  mill 
iin.'sliKuliiiiiii.  Uliin  W.  ilii-il  Diiviil  iviw  in  liix  (wiUflh ynir,  niHt 
rlll^  ImokM  inul  |m]iiTH  wi'ni  I iviiniiivit  to  liiin,  wliich,  e«'ii  tliuii,  Iio 
ii|i|in-ciiiti'il.  Till'  lijinw  iiiiil  friiivM  iiIidiiI  iIic  I'linn,  luul  even  tlie 
iiii|>li'mi-titH  111'  iiiilurtiiT,  wn^  rovcivil  willi  <liii<<;miiiH  mid  lltnmit 
liy  tliii  yiiiiii);  uuillii^iiiiiticinii. 

Wlioii  Diivi.l  wiw  iiiiii'1.i-n  yiiin*  of  tijji-  (nfll),  )iu  innilo  Iho 
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mrquiuntaiice  of  the  l^v.  Thomas  Darton,  a  well-intbrmcd  clergy- 
man of  tho  Episcopal  Church.  This  gentleman  was  astonished 
at  the  intelligence  and  natural  aptitude  of  young  Kittonhouso, 
and,  being  but  a  few  years  older,  a  strong  intimacy  sprung  u]) 
between  them,  cemented  subsequently  by  the  nmrriago  of  Mr. 
Darton  to  a  sister  of  David*s.  Under  the  aus])iccs  of  this  gontlc- 
nmn,  liittenhouse  obtained  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Tjiitin 
language,  and  a  rudimcntal  acquaintance  with  the  Givck.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  valuable  acquirements,  Mr.  Darton  assisted  David 
in  his  mathematical  studies,  and  added  to  his  knowledge  by  judi- 
cious loans  of  l)ooks. 

Kittenhouse  had  no  inclination  toward  agricultui*e,  and  chose 
the  profession  of  clock-maker,  as  more  in  acconlance  with  his 
tastes  and  preililections.  His  first  store  was  erected  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  (1751),  where  he  turned  out  some  unusually  g0(Hl 
work,  and  made  some  important  imi>r()vemonts  in  the  rude  time- 
piwes  of  that  day.  For  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  • 
philoso])hical  pursuit  of  this  business,  but  was  compelled  fur  a 
time  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  A  short  i)eriod  of 
relaxation  restored  him,  but  the  hitense  and  unremitting  attention 
he  jMiid  to  every  thing  laid  the  foundation  of  a  complaint  which 
com|H?llcd  him  later  in  life  to  abandon  the  business  to  which  lie 
had  so  enthusiastically  devote<l  himself.  He  became  notc<l  for 
the  excellence  of  his  workmanship,  and  the  ])hilosophical  accuracy 
with  which  he  examined  and  perfected  his  instruments  and  pieces. 
lie  made  nmny  acquaintances,  and  some  friends ;  among  tlie  latter 
were  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  College  of  l*hiladclj)hla,  an<l  John 
Lnkens,  surveyor  general  of  iho.  jn'ovince.  The  unusual  caj>acity 
of  Rittenhouse's  mind  became  known  to  them,  and  on  the  first 
opiH)rtunity  they  availed  themselves  of  his  high  philosoi)hical  and 
a.«4trtmomical  attainments.  The  bounihiry-lincs  of  rennsylvania, 
I)ftlawan%  and  Marj'land  were  at  that  time  subjects  of  nnich  dis- 
cussion and  litigation.  They  existed  merely  on  pajuT,  and  ha<l 
never  been  determined  by  actual  survey,  "^riie  governor  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  was  then^fore  directed  to  seek  out  a 
coDii)etent  ])erson  to  trace  the  lines  on  the  ground,  and  thus  settle 
all  causes  of  com])laint  and  dispute.  For  this  im])ortant  and  cx- 
tn»niely  difTicult  task  Mr.  Kit  teahouse  was  selected  (17()3),  and  he 
|R»rformed  it  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  that  he 
was  profiered  and  received  mom  than  the  stipulated  conqx»nsa- 
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tion.  What  was  even  a  greater  compliment  was  the  fact  that  the 
British  commissioners — two  eminent  astronomers,  Messrs.  Mascm 
and  Dixon — corroborated  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse*B  cal- 
culations. Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  defining  the  limits 
of  nearly  all  the  thirteen  original  states.  He  was  probably  the 
only  American  capable  of  doing  so  in  those  days. 

In  17G7,  the  College  of  Philadelphia  ccmferred  on  Mr.  Ritten- 
house  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  a  reward  for  a 
number  of  ingenious  inventions  which  he  introduced  in  the  con- 
struction of  time-pieces,  and  which  were  intended  to  counteract 
the  atmospheric  influence  on  the  metals  composing  their  works. 
His  clocks  were  celebrated  not  only  for  unusual  accuracy,  but  for 
great  elegance.  They  were  supplied  with  apparatus  for  striking 
the  hours  and  the  chimes,  and  sometimes  musical  pieces.  Among 
other  embellishments,  he  adapted  to  one  of  his  time-keepers  a  small 
planetary  machine,  in  which  the  mean  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  were  made  to  keep  their  proper  rate  'with  the  time 
marked  by  the  instrument.  While  perfecting  this  toy,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  more  perfect  instrument,  and  he  projected 
an  orrer}',  differing  in  many  important  respects  from  the  machines 
commonly  designated  by  that  name,  and  much  more  philosophical 
and  ingenious. 

The  year  17C9  was  fiimous  among  astronomers  by  the  recur- 
rence of  that  rare  phenomenon,  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus 
oi'er  the  sun's  disk.  (A  similar  event  A>ill  take  place,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, in  1874.)  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  men  of  eminence  in  the 
sciences  were  on  the  alert,  and  more  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  observations  of  1761,  when  a  similar  event  took 
place,  and  gave  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  contradictions.  The 
anxiety  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  but  a  small  part  of  the 
transit  of  17C9  was  to  be  visible  at  any  of  the  great  observatories 
of  Europe.  At  Stockholm,  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid, 
the  immersion  might  be  seen  just  before  sunset,  and  the  emersion 
at  St.  Petersburg  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  but 
at  no  other  European  capital.  In  the  northern  frozen  zone,  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  degrees,  the  sun  was 
not  to  set  on  the  day  of  the  transit ;  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon 
would  therefore  be  visible ;  and  at  Wardhuys,  in  Lapland,  where 
the  observation  would  be  included  between  the  Hours  of  half  past 
nine  in  the  afternoon  and  three  in  the  morning,  the  circumstances 
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woultl  Im  tliQ  inoHt  ifivomhlo  iNiMHiliKs  In  \om  lii^li  nortlHM'ii  liiti- 
titclcH,  ncur  the  Haniu  tiuTidiiin,  t\w  lM*^iiininf;  ini|j;ht  cM!(Mir  iMiiom 
HunHcty  iukI  ilio  cmtl  tiiko  pliuu)  ufUir  Hiiiirisf*.  T\w  HritiHli  iiHtron- 
onicrM  wuru  |M!H(H*tly  iiwiiro  (if  i\wm  iiirtn,  iirid  (UhiniU'ImmI  iUvir 
(!X|iC(litionH  to  all  (iUfirt4!rH  of  tlits  ^lolx;.  But  tli(*y  ovitrltMikcfl 
emu  very  itnimrtiint  rin*iiinHt(ui(M*,  tiiini(*ly,  tluit  a  much  In^IUt  |k>- 
Hition  for  making  obmirvattotiH  could  Im*.  found  in  iNtnuHylvunia. 
Jtittonhouwi,  alive  ot  tliiH  fiu:t,  conununinitcd  to  i\u\  I'hiloMophi- 
ral  S<x4(!ty  of  I'hiladtdphia  a  calrulalion  of  the.  nntiripat(*fl  tinicH 
and  iihunomena  of  the;  trannit,  an  likely  to  Ixt  viHiblt^  at  Norriton, 
and  Wit  a)K)ut  prciparin^  inHtruincntH  for  IiIh  own  ol)H(>rvationH. 
'Hio  lUMricty  waH  fully  MMiHiblc.  of  tin;  iniportan(*(>  of  the  (NrraHion, 
and  apiNiinted  a  lai^e  and  wrll-infornicMl  ('oniniittct*  to  attiaid  to 
il,  of  whicli  KittcMihoUM;  wiut  of  rourm;  on(^  ThriM'  piiiroH  of  oh- 
MTvation  were)  MtlerttMl — tlio  State;  IIouho  S(|uare  of  rhiladdpliia; 
(*a]M^  II(fnlo]N*n,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  ;  and  Norritfui,  the 
rcHidenee  (»f  KittenhouHe.  At  the  latter  Htation,  I'rovoHt  Smith 
and  Mr.  IjukeuH  were  detailed  toaHHi^4t  Mr.  Kittenh(»UHe.  LilnTal 
aid  wuH  extended  to  the  o|M!mtorM,  and  the  iM-nt  inHtrumentri  that 
could  1k)  obtained  Hupplied.  l{ittenhouHe,  how(*v(*r,  wan  h'ft  to 
pn^pam  and  furninh  his  own  obnervatory — probably  out  of  defiT- 
enee  to  Iuh  own  meehanical  ami  philoHfiphical  nkill.  lie  (Terlefl 
a  Huitable  buildinfi:,  and  furniHhefl  it  with  an  apparatus  from  his 
own  hands,  with  the  exceptions  of  an  instruuKint  for  ili'lenninin^ 
the  latitude,  which  was  supplied  by  an  associate,  and  a  niicronieti'r 
and  teleHco]K;  sent  out  by  Mr.  IVnn.  All  the  preliminary  arran^n*- 
ments  were  intrusted  to  Hittenhousfs  and  so  assiduously  did  hit 
apply  himsfdf  to  the  task,  that,  wh(*n  tin;  morning  arrived,  his 
anxiety  and  exhaustitm  were  so  ^reat  that  he  couhl  scarc(dy  ap- 
ply hims<*lf  to  the  clos<5  and  serious  matter  of  observation.  The 
nioniin^^  (»f  the  ex)M*cted  day,  liowevfM',  says  Dr.  Kenwick,  in  hi. 4 
excellent  sketch,  broke  without  a  cloud,  and  not  even  a  float in;^ 
wn*ath  of  va)K)r  apis'ared  to  interfere  with  the  observations. 
Kxhilarated  by  the  favorable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  he  was  to  reap  I  lit; 
fruit  of  his  lon^  and  patit^nt  hibors,  excitement  supplii'tl  tlu'  plact; 
of  Htrenpth.  Hut  when  the  contact  had  been  observed,  and  the 
planet  had  entered  tairly  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun,  his  bodily 
sln'nfi^lli  was  exhausted,  and  he  sunk  faintiufj;  to  the  ^^round,  un- 
able  tu  iM'ar  the  intens<t  feeliuf^s  of  dt^li{.dit  which  attended  the 
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aecoinpliBliment  of  his  wishes.  Ho,  however,  speedily  reooveredy 
and  proceeded  to  perform  the  measures  of  the  distances  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  proper  intervals  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  trangit. 

Tlie  calculations  which  were  the  necessary  results  of  these  ob- 
servations were  made  by  Kittenhouse,  and  published  by  the  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Philadelphia.  AVlien  they  reached  !Europe, 
they  corroborated  the  calculations  of  the  most  famous  astrono- 
mers, and  upset  the  theory  of  the  old  school  that  the  sun  was  but 
eighty  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  placing  the  distance  at 
ninety-six  millions.  The  learned  men  of  the  Old  World  did  not 
hesitate  to  award  to  Kittenhouse  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  and 
one  accomplished  judge  declared  that  no  learned  society  in  Eu- 
roi)c  "  could  at  the  moment  boast  of  a  member  possessing  the  va- 
rious merits  of  Kittenhouse,  who  united,  in  his  own  person,  tact 
as  an  observer,  theoretic  skill  as  a  calculator,  and  practical  talent 
as  a  constructer  of  instruments." 

During  the  same  year  Kittenhouse  was  engaged  in  observing 
the  tninsit  of  Mercury,  and  his  calculations  were  again  so  perfect 
that  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  American  continent  were  for 
fifty  years  detennined  by  them. 

These  elevated  occupations  did  not  entirely  divert  his  attention 
from  his  workshop ;  he  still  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  a  perfect  or- 
rery with  devotion,  and  occupied  all  his  leisure  moments  in  fin- 
ishing one  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  at  length  completed,  and  be- 
came the  i)ropcrty  of  the  institution  at  Princeton,  in  whose  cabi- 
net it  may  still  be  found.  Kittenhouse  refers  to  it  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  I  did  not  design  a  machine  which  should  ^ve  to 
the  ignorant  in  astronomy  a  first  view  of  the  solar  system,  but 
would  rather  astonish  the  skillful  and  curious  examiner  by  a  most 
accurate  correspondence  between  the  situations  and  motions  of 
our  little  representatives  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  situa- 
tions and  motions  of  those  bodies  themselves.  I  would  have  my 
orrery  really  useful,  by  making  it  capable  of  informing  us  truly  of 
the  astronomic  phenomena  for  any  particular  point  of  time,  which 
I  do  not  find  that  any  orrery  yet  made  can  do."  The  mechanism 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  described  by  competent  judges 
as  truly  wonderful.  A  duplicate  of  this  machine  was  subsequent- 
ly executed  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Tn  1770,  Kittenhouse  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
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lulclphin,  Imving  l)ooii  invitCHl  (o  iimko  tluit  ciipital  his  Iionu).  In 
the  followuig  ycttr  ho  wiw  olootod  mw  of  tho  wvretario.M  of  tho. 
Aniericun  IMiilosophicul  ScxMoty.  In  I77r>,  a  Hchonio  wiw  not  on 
fiH)t  to  C8tubIUh  n  public  obiHTViitory  in  IMiiladolpliia,  undor  tlio 
direction  of  Uittenhoiisi\  but,  owing  to  tho  |H)litii*al  agitations  of 
the  tinw,  it  wiw  ulNindoned.  Tho  ooi\tost  for  fnuMloni  was  now 
nt  hand,  and  Hittcnhousc  enrolled  himself  on  the  iM)pular  side,  al- 
thougli  bo  did  not  inuniHliately  take  any  |)art  in  tiie  publie  meet- 
ings and  delibonitions.  Tho  mtHlest  integrity  and  wisdom  of  his 
life,  bowevcr,  |Knnted  him  out  as  a  fitting  objeet  of  public  trust, 
ami  in  1775,  when  Fnuiklin  wiw  called  to  tho  ri*ovincial  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  Ititte.nhouso  was  elected  to  till  his  seat  in  tho 
(vonond  Congn^sa,  When  tho  old  gt)vernment  was  dissolved,  he 
>\'a8  choiien  a  mendier  of  the  Convention  called  for  the  pur|MV4e  of 
franiing  a  Constitution,  and  also  of  tho  (\)nnnitt(H.^  of  Public  Safe- 
ty. In  177(i  ho  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  ivs|M)Usiblo  and 
lalK)ri(ms  office  of  State  TriMisuixT,  and  was  annually  nw^lected, 
until  bo  declined  any  longer  to  hold  oHice.  AVhen  the  city  fell 
into  tho  hands  of  the  Ihitish,  tho  n>sponsibilities  and  dangers  of 
this  np)Kuntment  weiv  of  tho  most,  oppressive  kind,  but  by  activ- 
ity and  firmness  Kittenhouse  dischai*gcd  them  to  the  sivtisfaction 
of  every  one.  One  cause  of  very  givat  anxiety  to  hiui  was  the 
rumor  that  his  two  orivrics  had  In'on  tlest roved  by  the  encmv. 
This  pn)ved  to  Iw  unfounded.  The  British  connnandei's  ivsju'ct- 
ctl  the  work  of  art,  antl  ttH)k  effectual  nutans  to  preserve  its  safety. 

After  the  ch>so  of  hostilities  agjiinst  (livat  Dritahi,  Mr.  Kitten- 
houM^  was  engagiMl  in  settling  the  Inmndaries  of  i*enusylvania  and 
Virguiia  by  astmnomical  observations  of  the  longitudinal  lines  ; 
uls«  in  establishing  a  division  line  between  the  States  of  New  Yf>rk 
and  IVimsvlvania ;  and  the  limits  of  a  territory,  the  ri^htofsoil 
of  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  con- 
tested clahn  lK)tli  to  the  land  and  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hu'ge  jmrt. 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  aitliious  o]>enitions  engage*! 
Mr.  Kittenhouse.  until  17S7,  and,  with  the  duties  of  the  State 
Treasury  and  Ijoan  OlUcc,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  ke])t  him 
fully  employed.  During  a  part  of  the  time  the  emoluments  of 
his  ofliws  wen^  so  small  that  he  was  unable  in  aflbnl  thi»  mves- 
stir\'  iu«sistance  of  a  clerk,  and  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  wife. 
Mr.  Kittenhousi^  sunvndeivd  his  trusts  in  17lH). 

I'nder  the  finlenil  goverinncnt  he  was  appointed  a  <*ommis- 
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sioner  to  receive  subscriptions  to  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States ; 
and  when  the  law  establishing  a  national  mint  was  passed,  he  was 
named  by  Washington  as  its  first  director.  The  machineiy  of 
that  establishment  was  put  up  under  his  direction,  and  the  work- 
men instructed  beneath  his  eye.  The  first  coinage  of  the  United 
States  bore  the  impress  of  his  practical  skill,  and  sufficed  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  applied  himself  so  laboriously  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  that  his  health  became  seriously  impaired,  and  he 
was  compelled,  in  June,  1795,  to  retire.  His  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  government  with  great  unwiUingness. 

He  did  not  afterward  take  any  active  part  in  politics,  or  hold 
office  except  as  president  of  a  Democratic  society.  So  seriously 
had  his  constitution  been  impaired  by  his  labors,  that  he  survived 
his  resignation  little  more  than  one  year,  his  death  occurring  on 
the  26th  of  June,  179G,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  was  a  distinguished  member  of  all  the  learned  soci- 
eties of  his  own  country,  and  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London — ^an  honor  greatly  esteemed  and  never 
hastily  conferred. 


CAESTEN   NIEBUHB. 

Cabsten  Niebuhb,  the  Oiiental  traveler,  was  a  native  of  a 
Friesland  province  called  Hadeln,  where  he  was  born  a  free  peas- 
ant, among  a  free  people,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1733.  In  those 
days  all  the  peasants  owned  their  own  farms,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, in  good  circumstances,  without  belonging  to  the  wealthy. 
The  little  Carsten  lost  his  mother  before  he  was  six  weeks  old, 
and  was  brought  up  by  a  stepmother  in  the  house  of  his  father, 
Dvhere  his  mode  of  living  and  occupations,  as  well  as  his  educa- 
tion, were  distinguished  by  nothing  from  those  of  other  peasant- 
boys.  Probably  it  was  his  own  longing  for  information  that  oc- 
casioned hb  &ther  to  send  him  to  the  Latin  school  in  Otterndorf, 
and,  somewhat  later,  to  that  of  Altenbruch ;  merely,  however, 
that  he  might  acquire  a  little  more  knowledge  than  an  ordinary 
fimner.  But  the  dismissal  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Altenbruch, 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  guardian  (for  his  father  had  died  mean- 
time), put  an  early  end  to  his  studies,  before  he  was  far  enough 
advanced  to  experience  any  profit  from  this  first  beginning. 

The  paternal  property  was  divided  among  the  children,  produc- 
ing but  a  small  sum  to  each.  Carsten  had  now  to  look  out  for 
himself  in  the  cold  world.  Having  a  natural  taste  for  music,  he 
studied  various  instruments,  hoping  that  he  might  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  situation  as  organist.  His  guardians,  how- 
ever, were  averse  to  this  hazardous  experiment,  and  his  uncle 
took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  followed  for  four  years  the  bus- 
iness of  farming.  It  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  longed  for  a 
more  intellectual  life.  The  trifling  circumstances  which  often  de- 
termine the  vital  issues  of  life  were  very  curious  in  the  case  of 
Carsten  Niebuhr.  A  lawsuit  in  regard  to  the  superficial  con- 
tents of  a  iarm  could  only  be  decided  by  a  geometrical  survey.  A 
surveyor  was  consequently  needed,  but  the  country  of  Hadeln 
could  not  produce  one.  Niebuhr  was  a  patriotic  man,  and  felt  a 
kind  of  humiliation  at  this  circumstance.  It  became  a  duty  to 
supply  this  want.  He  determined  to  study  practical  geometry, 
and  suit  himself  for  the  office.    With  this  object,  he  proceeded  to 
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Bremen  to  take  lessons  from  a  professor  there.  This  plan,  howev- 
er, did  not  succeed.  The  professor  on  whom  he  had  depended  was 
dead.  He  would  not  have  declined  the  instructioji  of  an  inferior 
practical  surveyor ;  but  this  man  wished  to  take  him  as  a  board- 
er in  his  house ;  and  the  young  countryman,  diffident,  bashful, 
and  of  the  severest  principles,  found  the  obliging  manners  of  the 
two  sisters  of  his  intended  teacher  so  questionable  that  he  left 
Bremen  on  the  spot.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  made  him 
a  traveler.  He  now  set  his  &ce  towand  Hamburg,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  the  summer  of  the  year  1755.  In  this  city  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  take  lessons  of  the.  celebrated  Succow,  and,  indeed,  to 
begin  his  school  studies  anew.  Eight  months  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  preparatory  studies  before  he  could  become  a  student  in 
the  gymnasium;  and  twelve  months  more  were  wholly  insuffi- 
cient, notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  and  his  perfect  health  of 
body  and  mind,  to  acquire  what  every  youth  more  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances carries  with  him  to  the  University  without  difficulty. 
Succow  being  absent,  he  commenced  his  mathematical  studies  un- 
der Biisch,  whose  friendship  and  esteem  he  secured  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1757  he  went  to  Gbttingen,  still  in  pur- 
suit of  his  mathematical  studies,  and  with  the  hope,  too,  of  finding 
some  kind  of  employment  which  would  enable  him  to  eke  out  his 
scanty  means.  For  more  than  a  year  he  continued  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  possible  assiduity  and  devotion,  but  without  se- 
curing any  appointment  to  contribute  to  his  means. 

In  1756,  Michaelis's  celebrated  philological  expedition  to  Ara- 
bia was  proposed  to  the  government  of  Denmark,  and  accepted  by 
the  minister.  Baron  Bemstorf,  who  lent  to  it  all  his  influence  and 
aid.  Michaelis  was  commissioned  to  name  a  philologian,  a  math- 
ematician, and  a  natural  philosopher.  To  obtain  the  mathema- 
tician he  addressed  himself  to  Kastner,  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Gottingen.  Carsten  was  a  pupil  of  this  gentleman,  and, 
when  the  moment  arrived,  he  proposed  him  as  the  mathematician 
of  the  expedition.  Niebuhr  was,  of  course,  delighted,  but  he  had 
misgivings  of  his  own  ability.  Kastner,  however,  set  his  mind  at 
rest  about  it  by  promising  him  a  long  term  for  preparation,  espe- 
cially for  the  study  of  astronomy  under  Mayer. 

For  eighteen  months — the  term  allowed  by  the  king  for  the 
necessary  preparations  of  the  expedition — ^Niebuhr  devoted  him- 
self to  the  closest  study.     He  continued  the  study  of  pure  mathe- 
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maticSy  perfected  himself  in  drawing,  and  endeavored  to  acquire 
as  much  historical  knowledge  as  he  could  with  liis  imperfect  pre- 
liminary studies,  without  leaving  his  main  purpose  too  much  out 
of  view.  He  also  exercised  himself  in  practical  mechanics,  that 
he  might  learn  to  handle  his  instruments ;  and  also  in  all  those 
points  of  mechanical  skill,  the  acquirement  and  practice  of  which 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  every  one  in  Europe  who  does  not 
make  them  his  business.  But  he  was  principally  occupied  witli 
two  courses  of  private  lessons,  viz.,  in  the  Arabic  language  with 
Michaelis,  and  in  astronomy  with  Mayer.  Of  these  he  preserved 
a  very  difierent  remembrance.  The  slow,  methodical  method  of 
Michaelis  discouraged  him,  and  he  acquired  the  conviction  that 
the  professor  by  no  means  possessed  any  special  treasure  of  Ara- 
bic knowledge  and  philology.  He  therefore  gave  up  this  study, 
and  Michaelis  never  forgave  him.  With  Mayer  he  got  on  excel- 
lently. The  teacher's  zeal  was  only  exceeded  by  the  pupil*s  en- 
thusiasm. A  mutual  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  which 
lasted,  under  the  most  happy  and  gratifying  circumstances,  to  the 
day  of  Mayer's  death.  *  It  wsks  Niebuhr's  delight  in  later  days  to 
acknowledge  that  he  owed  every  thing  to  this  eminent  astronomer 
and  excellent  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1760,  every  thing  being  in  readiness,  Niebuhr 
left  Grottingen.  His  companions  wei*e  Von  Haven  and  Forskaal 
— the  latter  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  the  former  a  supercil- 
ious and  querulous  person ;  Dr.  Cramer,  a  physician  of  mean  ca- 
pacity, and  Bauernfeind,  a  painter,  ^^  not  unskilled  in  drawing." 
The  voyage  commenced  under  the  most  unfavorable  auspices,  the 
vessel  being  three  times  driven  back  into  port  before  she  was  able 
to  make  her  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  stay  of  a  few  weeks 
at  Marseilles,  and  a  shorter  one  at  Malta,  afforded  a  very  pleas- 
ing recreation  to  the  travelers.  Their  scientific  enterprise  being 
known,  they  were  every  where  treated  with  great  consideration 
and  courtesy.  From  Malta  the  travelers  proceeded  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. In  the  Archipelago  Niebuhr  was  seized  with  the  dysen- 
tery, which  brought  him  near  the  grave.  At  Constantinople  his 
health  returned,  though  very  slowly ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  two 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  he  was  only  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able,  with  evident  hazard  of  relapse,  to  embark 
for  Alexandria.  On  this  voyage  they  encountered  a  fresh  danger. 
The  plague  broke  out  among  the  crowded  mass  of  Oriental  pas- 
sengers.    The  Europeans,  however,  escaped. 
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From  September,  1761,  until  October,  1762,  the  travelers  re^ 
mained  in  Egypt,  without  going  higher  up  than  Cairo.  During 
their  sojourn  Niebuhr  determined  the  longitude  of  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta,  by  numerous  lunar  observations, 
and  with  an  exactness  which  was  subsequently  justified  by  the  as- 
tronomers in  Bonaparte's  expedition.  He  also  executed  a  chart 
of  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  a  plan  of  Cairo.  He  likewise 
took  the  altitude  of  the  pjrramids,  and  copied  many  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  on  obelisks  and  sarcophagi. 

In  October  the  travelers  embarked  at  Suez  on  board  of  a  Turk- 
ish ship ;  they  landed  at  Djidda,  and  reached  Loheia,  the  first 
point  of  their  proper  destination — the  land  of  Yemen — in  the 
last  days  of  the  year  1762.  After  some  stay  in  this  friendly  city, 
the  company,  and  more  especially  Forskaal  and  Niebuhr,  traveled 
over  the  western  part  of  Yemen  in  various  directions ;  the  former 
for  botanical  purposes,  and  the  latter  in  order  to  determine  the 
geographical  positions  of  the  various  places.  They  afterward 
proceeded  to  Mocha,  where  Von  Haven  died  toward  the  end  of 
May,  1763.  About  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  was  again  attacked 
by  dysentery,  but  was  saved  by  prudent  foresight  and  extreme 
temperance.  His  health  was  not  fully  restored  when  the  party 
moved  on  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen.  On  the  way  Forskaal 
was  seized  with  a  bilious  disorder,  of  which  he  died  at  Yerim, 
July  11th,  1763.  With  but  two  remaining  companions  Niebuhr 
pursued  the  journey.  His  own  health  was  feeble,  and  for  the 
only  time  in  his  life  he  gave  way  to  despondency.  His  anxiety 
was  not  so  much  for  the  safety  of  his  own  life  as  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  papers  of  the  expedition.  The  surviving  members  of 
the  expedition  were  thoroughly  disheartened,  and,  in  consequence, 
declined  a  friendly  invitation  to  remain  a  fuU  year  in  Sana  and 
Upper  Yemen.  They  hastily  descended  once  more  to  the  coast 
in  the  hope  that  the  ships  might  not  yet  have  taken  their  depart- 
ure, and  made  so  much  haste  that  they  had  more  than  a  month 
to  remain  at  Mocha  before  the  ship  in  which  they  were  to  return 
to  Malta  was  ready.  It  was  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  the 
surviving  travelers,  with  their  servant,  were  all  attacked  by  the 
fever  of  the  climate.  Bauemfeind  and  the  servant  died  at  sea. 
Cramer  reached  Bombay,  remained  ill  several  months,  and  died. 
Of  the  entire  expedition,  Niebuhr  was  now  the  sole  survivor. 

Niebuhr  remained  in  Bombay  until  his  health  was  completely 
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ro-cstablishod.  He  used  hin  time  advantaf(oou«Iy  in  studying  the 
English  Ifuiguago.  He  collected  alno  all  the  information  which 
was  to  be  obtained  respecting  the  Parsoos  and  Hindoos ;  visited 
the  pagodas  hewn  in  the  rocks  of  Elcphanta,  and  made  dniwings 
of  their  sculptures.  He  occupied  himself  ilirther  in  reducing  all 
his  journals  into  proper  order,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to  Denmark. 
AAer  a  sojourn  of  fourteen  months  he  led  Bombay ;  visited 
Muscat ;  proceeded  to  Shiraz  and  Persepolis,  and  s[)ent  nearly 
four  weeks  in  drawing  and  measuring  the  ruitis  in  the  latter  place, 
of  which  he  always  preserved  the  most  vivid  recollection.  From 
Shiraz  he  crossed  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bassora,  and  thence  throiigli 
Bagdad  and  Mosul  to  Haleb.  An  opportunity  of  going  to  Jaffa 
tempted  him  to  visit  Palestine.  Afler  that  ho  explored  Asia 
Minor,  and  reached  Constantinople  on  the  20th  of  Fcbniary, 
17G7.  Afler  having  spent  five  months  in  that  city,  he  {Missed 
over  Turkey  in  Europe  to  Poland,  and  in  November  reached  Co- 
penhagen. He  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  the  court, 
the  ministers,  and  all  the  learned  men.  When  tlie  expenses  of  the 
expedition  were  calculated,  they  were  found  not  to  exceed  $17,000 
— a  remarkably  small  sum,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  orig- 
inal arrangements,  and  the  unusual  outlays  to  which  they  wore 
necessarily  exposed.  It  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  Nicbuhr 
to  settle  up  his  accounts  with  the  greatest  expedition,  having  been 
appointed  treasurer  from  the  commencement.  His  next  solicitude 
was  to  arrange  his  voluminous  notes,  and  arrange  for  the  speedy 
publication  of  his  travels.  The  materials  contained  in  his  jour- 
nals were  in  the  highest  degree  rich  and  profuse,  and  that  ho 
wrought  them  up  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  to  which  the  entire 
artlessncss  and  simplicity  of  his  manner  contributed  not  a  little, 
every  one  will  now  acknowledge.  His  first  design  was  to  pub- 
lish two  separate  works  before  his  Travels ;  first,  answers  to  the 
(piestions  which  had  been  directed  to  the  travelers,  out  of  his  own 
an<l  Forskaal's  papers ;  and,  secondly,  the  whole  of  his  astro- 
nomical observations.  The  difficulties  and  hostilities  he  had  to 
encounter  from  a  variety  of  causes  and  persons  interfered  with 
this  arrangement.  Some  years  elapsed  before  even  the  Travels 
made  tlicir  ap[)earance,  and  then  they  were  published  slowly,  and 
mainly  at  liis  own  ex[)cnse.  The  engmvings,  however,  were  nuido 
at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  government,  the  ])hites  being  pre- 
sented to  lum.     The  Description  of  Arabia  appeared  in  1772. 
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In  1773  Mr.Niebuhr  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Blumen- 
berg,  the  physician.  Two  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union, 
a  daughter,  and  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  the  eminent  historian  of  Kcnne, 
and  author  of  the  Memoir  from  which  this  sketch  is  compiled. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Niebuhr  took  up  his  residence  at  Mel- 
ford,  of  which  district  he  was  appointed  secretary  by  the  govern- 
ment (1778).  He  had  a  large  house  and  garden,  and  much  of 
his  time  was  occupied  in  attending  to  them  and  educating  his 
children ;  the  rest  to  preparing  his  works  for  the  press. 

The  first  volume  of  his  Travels  appeared  in  1774;  the  second 
in  1778.  Both  volumes  were  attended  with  loss.  The  political 
agitations  of  the  times  were  unfavorable  to  works  which,  although 
eminently  instructive,  did  not  appeal  to  a  large  class  of  readers, 
and  required  much  calm  and  serious  study.  The  third  volume 
was  not  published.  Niebuhr  felt  the  indifference  of  his  coimtry- 
men  keenly,  and  was,  moreover,  seriously  inconvenienced  by  it  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that 
the  great  merits  of  this  excellent  traveler  were  fully  recognized. 
In  1795  a  sad  misfortune  befell  him.  The  engraved  plates,  both 
of  his  published  works  and  also  for  the  still  impublished  part, 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  at  Copenhagen.  This 
new  calamity  removed  the  opportunity  and  even  the  inclination 
to  supply  the  deficient  volume.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life 
Mr.  Niebuhr  devoted  himself  to  purely  domestic  piu*suits. 

His  son  relates  some  pleasing  anecdotes  of  the  green  old  age  of 
this  worthy  man.  "I  have  a  very  lively  recollection,"  he  says, 
"  of  many  stories  out  of  my  boyish  years  about  the  system  of  the 
universe,  and  about  the  East ;  when  he  used  to  take  me  upon  his 
knee  at  evening  before  going  to  bed,  and  feed  me  with  such  food, 
instead  of  children's  fables.  The  history  of  Mohammed,  of  the 
first  califs,  and  especially  of  Omar  and  Ali,  for  whom  he  felt 
the  profoundest  veneration ;  that  of  the  conquests  and  extension 
of  Islamism,  of  the  virtues  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  new  &ith, 
the  history  of  the  Turks — all  these  impressed  themselves  early 
and  in  the  most  pleasing  colors  on  my  mind.  The  historical 
works  which  treat  of  these  subjects  were  also  almost  the  first 
books  which  came  into  my  hands.  I  recollect  also,  about  my 
tenth  year,  how  at  Christmas,  in  order  to  give  the  festival  still 
more  importance  in  my  eyes,  he  brought  out  and  read  with  me 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  the  accounts  collected  by  him 
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respecting  Africa.  Tliese  and  his  otlior  mnnuncriptA  were  kept 
in  an  ornamental  coffer,  which  was  venerated  by  the  children  and 
inmates  of  the  house  like  a  second  ark/' 

In  November,  1792,  Mr.  Niebuhr  was  brought  near  to  the  grave 
by  pleurisy,  and  recovered  only  by  slow  degrees.  In  consequence 
of  his  full  habit  of  body,  his  fixed  and  almost  sedentary  life  for  so 
many  years  had  prepared  the  way  for  severe  sickness  and  a  long 
interruption  of  his  health.  In  the  following  year  he  spat  blood. 
He  was  not  positively  ill,  but  without  energy,  low-spirited,  out  of 
humor,  breathed  with  difiiculty,  and  walked  only  with  great  effort. ' 
Another  complaint  also  increased  his  anxiety.  Several  years  be- 
fore, there  had  appeared  under  his  right  eye  a  small  excrescence 
like  a  wart,  which  continued  to  spread  slowly  but  constantly,  and 
was  only  made  worse  by  all  the  means  employed  to  remove  it. 
Tlie  physicians  regarded  it  with  the  more  solicitude  because  they 
durst  not  venture  upon  its  extirpation.  After  many  years  of 
anxiety  and  trouble,  a  remedy  was  at  length  found  in  1796  by 
which  it  was  loosened  and  removed,  roots  and  all.  After  this, 
on  the  completion  of  his  sixty-sixth  year,  his  health,  and  with  it 
his  frame  of  mind,  took  a  more  happy  turn.  Circumstances  in- 
duced him  to  purchase  some  marsh  lands  about  an  hour's  distance 
from  his  house,  and  to  undertake  the  reclamation  of  thorn  for  til- 
lage. It  was  rcfrcHhing  to  him  thus  to  return  to  the  employment 
of  his  youth ;  he  sketched  plans  for  making  these  lands  productive, 
pnwecnted  them  with  youthful  ardor,  and  promined  himself  the 
l>ost  success — planted  trees,  dug  drains  and  ditches,  and  so  [)ur- 
rhascd  by  degrees  a  great  estate.  The  result  disappointed  his 
ho])os,  and  a  largo  sum  was  lost.  Still,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  to 
l>e  regretted;  for,  says  Mr.  Niebuhr's  son,  "not  only  docs  much 
remain  in  a  state  of  improvement  and  tillage,  but  the  old  ago  of 
my  father  was,  without  doubt,  by  this  moans  prolonged  and  ren- 
dered more  serene.  Ho  took  much  and  active  exorcise,  visited 
the  nowly-plannod  farm  now  on  foot  and  now  on  horseback,  and 
inj*j>ecto<l  indefatigably  every  spot  where  any  thing  was  to  bo  clone 
or  directions  to  Ikj  given.  As  tho  fields  wore  separated  by  broad 
<1  itches,  in  order  to  shorten  the  disUincos  ho  often  made  use  of  a 
len ping-staff,  to  the  use  of  which  ho  had  been  m^customed  from 
childhood.  He  had  now  so  nniowed  his  strengtli  that,  witli  tho 
aid  of  such  a  staff,  Kluvstaaken,  he  was  able,  in  his  soventioth  year, 
to  spring  over  ditches  ten  foot  wide." 
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Mr.  Niebuhr  was  a  man  of  a  full-blooded,  stout,  and  pbl^mat- 
ic  temperament.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  periodical  bloodlettings,  imagining  that  his  health  required 
them.  Unhappily,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to  omit 
this  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  could  not  be  induced,  by  any 
warnings  or  representations,  to  give  up  this  idea,  until  dizziness, 
apoplectic  stupor,  and  spitting  of  blood  had  brought  him  into  the 
most  imminent  danger.  In  October,  1813,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  hemorrhage  through  the  nose.  With  no  weariness  of  life, 
but  yet  satiated  with  it,  he  often  expressed  himself  anxious  to  de- 
part and  join  his  wife,  if  God  should  call  him.  In  March,  1814, 
his  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  a  fall,  in  which  his  right  1^ 
received  a  permanent  injury.  He  was  never  able  afterward  to 
place  his  foot  upon  the  ground ;  he  could  move  only  with  pain  by 
the  help  of  others ;  he  was  taken  out  of  bed  only  in  the  afternoon, 
and  placed  in  a  chair  with  rollers.  A  numerous  and  still  unbroken 
family  circle  were  gathered  around  him ;  and  he  himself,  except, 
perhaps,  when  some  day  of  particular  illness  occurred,  was  full 
of  heartfelt  joy  over  the  change  of  times,  and  ever  ready  to  con- 
verse. "We  succeeded,"  says  his  son,  "in  drawing  from  him 
continued  recitals  of  his  travels,  which  he  at  this  time  gave  us 
with  peculiar  fullness  and  sprightliness.  Thus  he  once  spoke  for 
a  long  time  and  much  in  detail  of  Persepolis,  and  described  the 
walls  on  which  the  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs  of  which  he  spoke 
were  found,  just  as  one  would  describe  a  building  which  he  had 
recently  visited.  We  could  not  conceal  our  astonishment.  He 
said  to  us  that  as  he  lay  thus  blind  upon  his  bed,  the  images  of 
all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  East  were  ever  present  to  his  soul, 
and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  he  should  speak  of  them  as 
of  yesterday.  In  like  manner,  there  was  vividly  reflected  to  him 
in  the  hours  of  stillness  the  nocturnal  view  of  the  deep  Asiatic 
heavens,  with  their  brilliant  host  of  stars,  which  he  had  so  often 
contemplated,  or  else  their  blue  and  lofty  vault  by  day ;  and  this 
was  his  greatest  enjoyment." 

In  this  condition  Mr.  Niebuhr  lingered  until  April,  1815.  To- 
ward evening  of  the  26th  he  desired  some  one  to  read  to  him,  and 
asked  several  questions  with  entire  consciousness.  He  fell  again 
into  a  slumber,  and  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  multitude  of  people  from  every 
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part  of  the  district     In  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  no 
one  had  died  there  so  universally  lamented. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  was  a  man  of  extremely  frugal  habits ;  until  late 
in  life  he  drank  nothing  but  water  and  milk.  He  had  no  favorite 
dishes  except  the  peasant  food  of  his  native  place.  It  was  his 
greatest  pride  that  he  was  a  child  of  free  Friesland.  His  char- 
acter was  without  a  spot ;  hb  morals  in  the  highest  degree  severe 
and  pure.  As  a  traveler,  he  was  remarkable  for  keen  observation ; 
every  thing  he  saw  remained  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  re- 
membered it  with  astonishing  tenacity.  *'  To  this  day,"  says  his 
son,  <<  no  traveler  returns  from  the  East  without  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  this  teacher  and  guide,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Oriental  travelers.  None  of  those  who  have  hitherto  followed  him 
can  be  compared  with  him  ;*  and  we  ^lay  well  inquire  whether  he 
will  ever  find  a  successor  who  will  complete  tlie  description  of 
Arabia,  and  be  named  along  with  him." 

*  This,  it  most  be  remembered,  was  written  in  181C. 


HENRY    CLAY. 

The  readers  of  this  brief  memoir  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
politicians  need  not  expect  to  Had  as  important  political  biography. 
The  character,  principles,  and  policy  of  the  acts  of  Henry  Clay 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  country,  which  can  not  fail  to  do  him 
justice.  In  this  and  similar  instances,  all  we  shall  attempt  will 
be  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  illustrious  personage  from  the  first 
round  on  the  ladder  of  fame  to  the  last  on  its  giddy  eminence. 
With  the  aid  of  patient  courage,  devotion,  and  talent  (wfakh  God 
BO  often  gives  to  the  lowly),  great  men  have  thus  struggled  up- 
ward, and  obtiuned  the  suffrage  of  the  world.  It  is  our  pleasant 
task  to  record  the  instances. 

Henry  Clay  was  a  native  of  Hanover  County,  Vii^nia,  where, 
in  a  low,  swampy  neighborhood,  called  the  Slashes,  he  was  bom,  on 
the  I2thof  April,  1777.  Henry  was  the  fiflh  of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  which,  at  an  early  age,  were  left  to  the  care  of  a  wid- 
owed mother.  Tlie  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  lady  did 
not  allow  her  to  bestow  on  hor  sons  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education.     All  the  schooling  that  Henry  enjoyed  at  this  period 
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of  his  life  was  received  at  the  log  cabin  schoolhouse  of  Peter 
Deacon,  an  establishment  consisting  of  one  room,  with  no  floor 
but  the  earth,  and  no  window  but  the  door.  At  this  primitive 
institution  of  learning  Henry  Clay  was  instructed  in  the  import- 
ant mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  progressing  in 
the  latter  <<as  &r  as  practice."  The  circumstances  of  his  early 
life  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study.  He  had  to 
assist  in  the  serious  business  of  providing  for  a  large  family,  and 
in  his  humble  way  did  all  he  could.  He  plowed  in  the  fields, 
and,  when  the  grain  was  garnered,  carried  it  to  the  mill  to  be 
converted  into  meal  or  flour.  On  such  occasions  he  generally 
rode  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  and  with  a  rope  for  a  bridle. 
From  this  circumstance  he  became  known  as  the  "Mill-boy  of 
the  Slashes" — a  name  which  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
In  the  political  pageants  of  the  Whig  party  in  later  days,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  have  a  living  personification  of  the  future  states- 
man. The  horse,  the  meal-bag,  the  rope  bridle,  were  there  to  convey 
a  healthy  sentiment  to  American  minds,  but  the  man  who  crossed 
the  back  of  the  steed  was  probably  a  little  different  to  the  original. 
When  Henry  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year  (1791),  he  was 
placed  in  a  retail  store  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mrs.  Clay  had  changed  her  condition  for  tlic  second  time,  and 
united  her  fortunes  to  a  gentleman — Captain  Henry  Watkins — 
not  unworthy  of  her.  Mr.  Watkins  entertained  a  fatherly  regard 
for  the  children,  and  was  especially  attached  to  Henry.  At  his 
suggestion,  Henry  was  removed  from  the  store,  and,  by  his  in- 
fluence, placed  at  a  desk  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  Peter  Tinsley,  Esq.  There  were  several  other 
clerks  in  the  same  office,  and,  when  Henry  made  his  appearance, 
they  promised  themselves  no  small  amount  of  fun  at  his  expense. 
Ilia  appearance  was  certainly  eccentric.  His  mother  had  dressed 
him  up  in  a  new  suit  of  Figginy  (Virginia)  cloth,  cotton  and  silk 
mixed,  of  the  complexion  of  pepper  and  salt,  with  clean  linen  well 
starched,  and  the  tail  of  his  coat  standing  out  from  his  legs  at  a 
fearful  angle.  So  long  as  the  other  clerks  only  laughed  at  his 
comical  appearance,  Henry  had  nothing  to  say ;  but  when  they 
proceeded  farther,  they  discovered  that  Master  Clay  had  a  tongue 
of  his  own,  and  a  sharp  intellect  to  tip  it  with  venom.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  gained  complete  ascendency  over  them.  They  were 
tho  first  to  look  up  to  the  "  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes." 
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A  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Tinsley^s  office  was  the  yenerable 
Chancellor  Wythe.  ITiere  was  something  about  Henry's  appear- 
ance which  attracted  the  chancellor's  attention,  and  induced  him 
to  make  inquiries  about  him.  The  chancellor  needed  an  aman- 
uensis, and  proposed  to  Mr.  Tinsley  that  Henry's  services  Bbonld 
be  loaned  to  him.  As  they  were  not  of  much  importance  in  an 
olRce  where  he  was  merely  a  supernumerary,  the  proposition  was 
readily  acceded  to. 

Henry  Clay  found  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser  in  the  chanceUoTy 
and  the  latter  soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  willing  and  capable 
assistant.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  fortunate  connection  may  be 
seen  to  the  present  day  in  a  folio  volume  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  Washington.  It  is  an  eminently  profound 
work,  abounding  in  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
These  quotations  were  copied  by  Clay  in  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 
Not  understanding  a  single  Greek  character,  the  young  copyist 
had  to  transcribe  each  letter  by  imitation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1796,  Henry  Clay  left  the  office  of  Mrl 
Tinsley,  and  became  a  regular  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  Brooke.  In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  by  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  establish  himself  in  the  pro- 
fession he  had  adopted  with  so  much  devotion.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  his  studies  were  confined  to  the  one  year  spent  in 
the  office  of  the  attorney  general.  Under  the  chancellor  he  ac- 
quired the  surest  basis  of  legal  knowledge,  and  all  that  he  needed 
for  the  practice  of  the  law  was  a  methodical  arrangement  of  what 
he  knew. 

He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
found  himself  in  Lexington  without  patrons,  without  the  favor  or 
countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent,  without  the  means  of  pa3dng 
his  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bar  uncommonly  distin- 
guished by  eminent  members.  "I  remember,"  he  adds,  "how 
comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be  if  I  could  make  one  hundred 
pounds,  Virginia  money,  per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received 
the  first  fifteen  shillings  fee."  He  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  his  profession,  and  seized  every  moment  to  improve  himself  in 
learning.  He  became  known  for  his  brilliant  talents  and  for  his 
masterly  oratory,  and,  much  sooner  than  he  anticipated  or  had  a 
right  to  expect,  rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice.     His  subtle  ap- 
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preciaiion  of  character,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  facul- 
ties of  persuasion,  rendered  him  peculiarly  successful  in  his  ap- 
peals to  a  jury,  and  he  obtained  great  celebrity  for  his  adroit  and 
careful  management  of  criminal  cases. 

Finding  himself  in  a  position  to  act  with  regard  to  the  future, 
he  took  on  himself  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life,  and  in 
April,  1799 — eighteen  months  after  his  removal  to  Kentucky — 
married  Lucretia  Hart,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  standing  in  Lexington,  and  famed  for  his  enter- 
prise, public  spirit,  and  hospitality.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  nu- 
merous £unily,  several  of  whom  were  married  during  Mr.  Clay's 
lifetime,  and  became  parents  of  a  numerous  progeny,  who  were 
privileged  to  call  the  great  statesman  grandfather. 

Mr.  Clay's  practice  was  destined  to  be  interrupted  by  calls  to 
a  higher  field  of  labor.  The  power  he  exercised  over  masses  of 
human  beings  rendered  him  an  invaluable  speaker  on  political 
subjects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  many  criminal  cases 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  They  were  conducted  with  a  skill 
which  made  his  services  of  the  highest  value  to  defendants  in  dan- 
ger of  their  necks.  Men  in  such  a  position  generally  contrive  to 
get  a  counsel  who  can  most  successfully  influence  a  jury,  and 
Henry  Clay  was  seldom  without  a  retaining -fee.  The  success 
of  his  efforts  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  during  his  long 
career,  he  never  lost  a  client  by  capital  punishment,  although  it 
is  to  be  feared  many  of  them  deserved  it.  We  will  now  briefly 
refer  to  the  case  that  first  placed  Henry  Clay  on  that  extended 
field  which  he  was  destined  to  fill  so  nobly.  His  entrance  on  the 
theatre  of  public  life  was  as  early  as  1798,  the  year  after  he  re-» 
moved  to  Kentucky.  A  series  of  articles  were  written  by  his 
pen,  and  published  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  advocating  emanci- 
pation doctrines  with  much  earnestness  and  power.  Soon  after- 
ward he  took  the  field  more  openly,  and  headed  a  party  of  eman- 
cipationists during  the  agitation  for  remodeling  the  State  Consti- 
tution, proposing  and  advocating  the  introduction  of  an  article  for 
the  gradual  and  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  decided  step  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  was  not 
calculated  to  increase  his  popularity,  and,  indeed,  in  later  times, 
gave  his  enemies  many  opportunities  of  heaping  obloquy  on  the 
conscientious  statesman.  Notwithstanding  the  immediate  failure 
of  his  exertions,  Mr.  Clay  never  shrunk  from  the  avowal  of  his 
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sentiments  on  the  subject,  nor  from  practically  acting  oii  them 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurred.  For  several  years,  when- 
ever a  slave  brought  an  action  to  recover  his  liberty,  Mr.  Clay 
volunteered  as  his  advocate,  and  he  always  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  decision  in  the  slave's  &vor. 

During  the  administration  of  John  Adams  in  1798-1799,  the 
notorious  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  passed,  measures  which 
were  destined  to  arouse  the  fiercest  political  indignation.  By  the 
<<  Alien  Law*'  the  President  was  authorized  to  order  any  alien 
^^  whom  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety**  of 
the  country  "  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  within  such  a  time*' 
as  he  should  judge  proper,  upon  penalty  of  being  <<  imprisoned  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  years."  The  Sedition  Law  was  in- 
tended to  curb  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  apology  for  these 
outrageous  measures  was  that  there  were  many  thousand  French- 
men and  Englishmen  in  the  country  who  were  banded  together 
in  private  societies  for  no  good  purpose ;  and  that  there  were  two 
hundred  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  some  of 
which  were  under  the  control  of  aliens.  The  "  Sedition  Law**  im- 
posed a  heavy  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years,  *^  upon 
such  as  should  combine  or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any  meas- 
ure of  government,  and  upon  such  as  should  write,  print,  utter, 
publish,  etc.,  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  or  the  President*' 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  first  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
these  extreme  measures,  and  in  doing  so  he  gave  expression  to  the 
common  voice  of  the  state.  The  Legislature  declared  the  law 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  for  the  part  Mr.  Clay  had  taken  in  this 
happy  decision  he  received  the  title  of  The  Great  Commoneb. 
From  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay  we  quote  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  time :  "A  gentleman  who  was  present  at  a  meeting  where 
these  obnoxious  laws  were  discussed  describes  the  effect  produced 
by  Mr.  Clay's  eloquence  as  difficult  adequately  to  describe.  The 
populace  had  assembled  in  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington, 
and  were  first  addressed  by  Mr.  Greorge  Nicholas,  a  distinguished 
man  and  a  powerful  speaker.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Nicholas  was 
long  and  eloquent,  and  he  was  greeted  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheers  as  he  concluded.  Clay,  being  called  for,  promptly  appear- 
ed, and  made  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  impressive  ha- 
rangues ever  addressed  to  a  popular  assembly.     A  striking  evi- 
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denoe  of  its  thrilling  and  effective  character  may  be. found  in  the 
&ct  that  when  he  ceased  there  was  no  aftout^  no  applause.  So  elo- 
quently had  he  interpreted  the  deep  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
that  they  forgot  the  orator  in  the  absorbing  emotions  he  had  pro- 
duced. A  higher  compliment  can.  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
theme  was  a  glorious  one  for  a  young  and  generous  mind  filled 
with  ardor  in  behalf  of  human  liberty,  and  he  did  it  justice.  The 
people  took  Clay  and  Nicholas  upon  their  shoulders,  and,  forcing 
them  into  a  carriage,  drew  them  through  the  streets  amid  shouts 
of  applause.  What  an  incident  for  an  orator  who  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted his  twenty-second  year  I" 

Four  years  after  this  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Kentucky  (1808).  He  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  his 
political  career,  and  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  indicate  it  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible.  His  first  election  to  Congress  was  in 
1806,  but  it  was  only  for  the  remaining  portion  of  a  term ;  and 
in  1807  he  was  again  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  he  was  chosen  Speaker.  In  1809  he  was  elected 
for  an  unexpired  term  of  two  years  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  where  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  He  was  five  times  re-elected  to  this  honor- 
able post.  In  all  the  prominent  measures  of  the  day  ho  took  an 
active  part,  and  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  earnest 
denunciations  of  the  English  claims  to  right  of  search  and  other 
maritime  prerogatives ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  prime  insti- 
gators of  the  war  with  England,  so  during  its  continuance  he  re- 
mained one  of  its  strongest  advocates.  In  consc(iucnce  of  the 
active  part  he  took  in  all  matters  relating  to  this  war,  he  was  ap- 
)>ointed  in  1814  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  peace.  In  France,  whither  he  repaired,  he  was  treated  with 
much  distinction,  and  on  his  return  to  America  was  re-elected  to 
Congress.  In  1819  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat,  and,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  improving  his  pecuniary  position,  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  a  short  time  he  regained  a  highly  remuner- 
ative practice.  Four  years  later  (1823)  he  was  again  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  at  once  restored  to  his  place 
as  Speaker.  Under  the  administration  of  I'resident  Adams  Mr. 
Clay  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he  held  until 
1827.     On  the  election  of  General  Jackson  in  1829,  Clay  retired 
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for  a  wliilo  into  private  life,  but  in  1881  he  was  elected  to  fhe 
United  States  Senate.  In  1888  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  two 
subsequent  campaigns.  Henry  Clay  remained  a  member  of  the 
Senate  till  1842,  when,  finding  that  his  strength  was  insufficient 
to  undergo  tlie  arduous  tasks  he  imposed  on  it,  he  took  a  formal 
leave  of  the  scene  of  his  long  labors  in  a  speech  which  thrilled 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  which  moved  it,  also,  with  shame  that 
a  servant  so  faithful  and  gifted  had  been  neglected.  '^  Justice  to 
Clay"  became  a  rallying  cry,  and  in  1844  he  was  once  more  nom- 
inated for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  This  time 
the  majority  belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  and  President  Polk 
was  elected.  Clay  remained  in  retirement  until  1849,  when  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  Senate.  The  severe  labors  which  he 
imposed  on  himself  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  North  and  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery  serious- 
ly impaired  his  already  feeble  health.  He  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  senator,  but  before  the  day  named  for  it  to  take  effect  he 
liad  breathed  his  last.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1852,  still 
a  Great  Commoner,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  recognized  his  death  as  a  national  calamity. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  domestic  relations,  sustained  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  husband,  father,  and  master.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  be  united  to  a  lady  of  great  excellence,  and  the  homely  and 
happy  influence  of  her  sway  made  Ashland  a  retreat  of  the  most 
tranquil  delight.  She  was  a  noticeable  housewife,  and  superin- 
tended not  only  the  house,  but  the  farm  of  her  husband,  contain- 
ing upward  of  six  hundred  acres,  and  populated  with  a  small  army 
of  negroes.  Mr.  Clay  was  universally  respected,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  home  received  a  meed  of  respect  al- 
most amounting  to  adoration.  The  following  anecdote  is  related 
in  Colton's  Life.  Some  few  days  after  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election  of  1844  was  known,  Mr.  Clay  met  a  woman  on  horseback 
as  ho  was  walking  in  the  public  road  near  Ashland,  who  stopped 
to  salute  him,  but  immediately  burst  into  tears.  ^'  Madam,"  in- 
quired Mr.  Clay,  "pray  what  is  the  matter t"  "Sir,"  said  she, 
in  broken  accents,  "you  do  not  know  me,  but  my  father,  once 
your  neighbor,  always  taught  me  to  revere  you.  I  have  lost  my 
father,  my  husband,  and  my  children,  and  passed  through  other 
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painful  trials ;  but  all  of  them  together  have  not  given  me  so  much 
sorrow  as  the  late  disappointment  of  your  friends." 

Mr.  Clay  was  a  tall  man,  six  feet  one  inch  high,  spare  in  body, 
with  long  arms  and  small  hands.  His  carriage  was  remarlcably 
erect,  and  became  additionally  so  in  debate.  Of  his  facial  appear- 
ance we  need  say  nothing,  lliere  is  scarcely  an  American  family 
in  the  country  that  does  not  possess  a  bust  or  a  portrait  of  the 
famous  '^  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes."  His  temper  was  quick  and 
easily  excited,  but,  like  most  quick-tempered  persons,  he  permit- 
ted nothing  to  linger  behind.  In  his  valedictory  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  following  touching  and  manly  passage  oc- 
curs, with  which  we  close  this  brief  sketch  of  a  great  man : 

'^  That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition 
—especially  in  relation  to  the  public  service— enthusiastic,  I  am 
fully  ready  to  own.  During  a  long  and  arduous  career  of  service 
in  the  public  councils  of  my  country— especially  during  the  last 
eleven  years  I  have  held  a  seat  in  the  Senate — from  the  same 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  maintain  my  opinions 
against  adverse  opinions  equally  honestly  entertained,  as  to  the 
l>e8t  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have  often, 
inadvertently  or  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  excited  debate, 
made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive  and  susceptible  of 
injurious  interpretation  toward  my  brother  senators.  If  there  be 
any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatisfaction 
produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now  offer 
tiie  amplest  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  assure  the  senators,  one  and  all,  without  exception  and 
without  reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this  Scnatc-chamlKjr  without 
carrying  with  me  a  single  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Senate  or  any  one  of  its  members." 
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In  America,  every  man,  more  or  less,  is  a  traveler.  It  is  not  re- 
markable, therefore,  that  America  has  produced  some  of  the  most 
enterprising  of  the  class.  The  constant  pioneering  which  every 
man  midertakcs  in  search  of  fortune  has  given  to  our  citizens  a  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  the  perils,  excitements,  and  rude  pleasures  of  the 
traveler's  lot.  In  a  country  so  vast  as  this,  geographical  ideas  of 
distance  are  forgotten.  We  pay  a  winter  visit  to  our  relatives  in 
New  Orleans,  as  if  that  tropical  city  lay  somewhere  on  the  North 
River.  Thus  accustomed  to  travel  an  immense  continent,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  our  citizens  penetrate  all  parts  of  Europe  with 
great  rapidity  and  energy,  or  that  some  few,  who  have  a  special 
talent  for  the  vocation,  become  great  and  world-known  travelers. 

One  of  our  earliest  distinguished  men  in  this  way  was  John 
Lcdyard,  whose  romantic  story  wo  are  now  about  to  ccmdense. 
Ledyard  was  bom  in  the  year  1751,  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut 
His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  but,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  family  were  thrown  into  difficulties,  owing  to  a  fraud 
which  was  practiced  on  the  widow,  depriving  her  of  a  small  es- 
tate which  of  right  was  hers.  Young  Ledyard  received  an  ordi- 
nary grammar-school  education,  and  at  an  early  day  was  placed 
in  a  lawyer's  office.  From  this  irksome  imprisonment  he  v^as  re- 
leased by  Dr.  Wheolock,  the  amiable  and  pious  founder  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  who  invited  Ledyard  to  enter  his  institution  re- 
cently established  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  qualify  him- 
self to  become  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  This  plan  was 
so  much  in  accordance  with  his  mother's  wishes,  that  Ledjrard 
— who  probably  had  an  eye  to  its  romantic  bearings — assent- 
ed to  it.  In  due  time  he  started  fbr  Hanover,  performing  the 
journey  in  a  broken-down  sulky,  and  bearing  with  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  clothes  and  books,  a  queer  assortment  of  calico  cur- 
tains and  "properties"  for  dramatic  entertainments.  Ledyard 
had  a  passion  for  plays,  and  burdened  himself  with  these  acces- 
sories of  the  stage  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  up  some 
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private  theatricals  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  thought  more  of  this  matter  than  of  his  studies  ;  for  in 
a  short  time  he  fitted  up  a  stage,  and,  assisted  by  the  other  stu- 
dents, produced  the  tragedy  of  Coto,  himself  playing  the  charac- 
ter of  Syphax  in  a  long  gray  beard,  and  a  dress  of  a  pantomim- 
ical  character  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  national 
costume  of  a  Numidian  prince.  With  a  head  full  of  these  idle 
fimcies,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  neglected  his  studies,  and 
longed  to  escape  from  the  irksome  routine  of  a  student's  life.  He 
had  only  been  in  the  college  four  months,  when  one  day  he  was 
missed,  and  for  nearly  four  months  nothing  whatever  was  heard 
of  him.  When  he  returned  he  explained  that  he  bad  been  tak- 
ing an  excursion  among  the  Six  Nations  on  the  borders  of  Cana- 
da, reviewing  the  missionary  ground,  and  picking  up  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  Indians.  The  impres- 
sions he  received  on  this  tour  were  not  &vorable  to  the  mission- 
ary project  He  abandoned  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  cut  loose  from  the  college  and  its  associ- 
ations. Every  day  this  determination  received  new  strength, 
inasmuch  as  every  day  he  received  some  fresh  hint  from  Dr. 
Wheelock  concerning  the  value  of  time  and  necessity  for  well- 
disciplined  study. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  escape  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
those  days,  and  Ledyard  had  to  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  to  do 
so.  To  go  away  on  foot  was  out  of  the  question ;  of  public  con- 
veyances there  were  none,  and  the  use  of  a  private  one  could  not 
be.  obtained  without  exciting  suspicion.  In  this  state  of  things, 
he  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  Connecticut  River,  which  flow- 
ed past  the  college  grounds.  Along  its  margin  he  observed  a 
number  of  glorious  <dd  trees,  monarchs  of  the  forest,  which  had 
stood  there  for  centtatsit*  One  of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cut 
down,  and  then  wrought  its  huge  trunk  into  a  canoe.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  home  of  the  Muses,  and 
set  off  alone  to  explore  a  river  with  the  navigation  of  which  ho 
\^-as  entirely  ignorant  The  distance  to  Hartford  was  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  much  of  the  way  being  through 
dark,  primeval  forests,  and  in  several  places  there  were  dangerous 
falls  and  rapids.  He  had  a  bearskin  for  a  covering,  and  his  ca- 
noe was  liberally  provisioned,  so  that  he  had  little  to  apprehend 
save  from  these  dangers.     Of  books  ho  took  but  two :  a  Greek 
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Testament  and  a  copy  of  Ovid.  With  these  he  amuBed  himself 
w}iile  the  canoe  drop|)ed  leisurely  down  the  stream.  One  day  he 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  his  reading  when  his  canoe  approached 
Bellows'  Falls,  where  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  dashing 
of  the  waters  among  the  rocks  as  they  passed  through  the  narrow 
|)as8agc.  With  difticulty  he  gained  the  shore,  and  thus  escaped 
inevitable  destruction.  With  the  exception  of  this  adventure,  we 
hear  of  no  other  incident  in  his  voyage  worth  recording.  He  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Hartford,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his  rel- 
atives. 

Ijcdyard,  after  this,  appears  to  have  conceived  a  violent  denre 
to  become  a  clergyman,  and  he  applied  to  the  clergy  for  approval 
as  a  candidate  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  but  with  no  success. 
Fie  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  moment,  but,  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  cheerfully  abandoned  all  ideas  of  the  Church,  and  took 
to  the  very  opposite  profession  of  the  sea.  He  entered  himself 
as  a  common  siiilor  for  n  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  was 
treated  by  the  captain  rather  as  a  friend  and  associate  than  as 
one  of  the  crew.  The  voyage  was  first  to  Gibraltar,  next  to  a 
port  on  the  Barbary  coast,  for  taking  in  a  cargo  of  mules,  and 
thence  homeward  by  way  of  the  West  Indies.  While  the  vessel 
was  lying  at  Gibraltar,  Ledyard  was  suddenly  missed.  Inquiries 
were  made  in  the  town  without  success.  At  length  a  mesusenger 
was  dispatched  to  the  barracks.  There  he  was  discovered  in  the 
full  costume  of  a  British  soldier.  He  explained  the  circumstance 
by  stating  that  he  had  a  fondness  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
had  therefore  enlisted  in  the  king*s  service.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  with  his  consent,  fortunately 
secured  a  discharge. 

The  voyage  took  about  a  year  to  complete,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  ho  found  himself  once  more  in  America,  with  nothing 
in  his  pocket,  and  no  prospect  before  him  for  the  future.  He  was 
now  ill  his  twenty-second  yearj  and  began  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  striking  out  a  course  of  action  for  himself.  His  erratic  con- 
duct had  wearied  his  friends.  He  had  no  one  to  depend  on  but 
himself,  and  no  one  to  look  to,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  some  rel- 
atives of  his  grandfather,  who  was  an  Englishman  of  good  fam- 
ily, and  had  many  connections  in  Britain.  The  idea  of  hunting 
up  these  lost  relatives  was  pleasing  to  his  adventurous  mind,  and 
he  determined  to  do  so.     For  this  purpose,  he  started  out  once 
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more ;  took  ship  at  New  York,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Plym- 
outh, England.  Being  entirely  without  means,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  on  foot  from  this  port  to  London.  Arrived  in 
the  English  metropolis,  he  made  a  single  effort  to  discover  his  lost 
relatives,  but,  finding  that  his  story  was  doubted,  he  abandoned 
the  undertaking  in  disgust.  With  beggary  staring  him  in  the 
&ce,  he  had  now  to  determine  quickly  his  future  plans. 

In  a  crowded  city  like  London,  there  was  little  chance  of  em- 
ployment for  a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of  business,  and  was 
not  master  of  a  trade.  His  hopes  lay  in  the  maritime  profes- 
sion. He  knew  how  to  handle  a  rope  as  well  as  any  other 
Jack  Tar,  and  perhaps  had  some  other  and  more  valuable  nau- 
tical lore.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
directed  to  seafaring  matters.  The  celebrated  circumnavigator. 
Captain  Cook,  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  his  third  and 
last  great  voyage  round  the  world,  and  was,  of  course,  the  espe- 
cial object  of  conversation.  Ledyard's  enterprising  spirit  thirst- 
ed for  such  a  cruise,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  use  every  en- 
deavor to  accompany  the  famous  captain.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  he  enlisted  in  the  marines.  Then  he  applied  to  the  cap- 
tain, and,  by  dint  of  persuasion  and  assiduity,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  appointment.  Cook's  great  knowledge  of  men  ena- 
bled him  to  form  an  instant  estimate  of  Ledyard's  character,  and 
that  it  was  no  mean  estimate  was  immediately  proved  by  his 
promoting  him  to  be  corporal  of  marines.  In  this  manner  did 
Ledyard  commence  the  career  for  which  nature  had  evidently  in- 
tended him,  and  which  was  destined  to  give  renown  to  his  name 
for  ages  afterward. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  the 
Discoveri/j  left  England  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  final  arrangements 
for  the  voyage  were  completed.  The  men  of  science  made  short 
incursions  into  the  interior  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  instru- 
ments ;  the  sailors  busied  themselves  in  making  all  taut  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  the  stewards  interested  themselves  in  the  riches  of 
the  larder.  Last  of  all  were  taken  on  board  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  animals,  designed  to  be  left  at  islands  where  they  did 
not  exist,  and  consisting  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  dogs, 
cats,  hares,  rabbits,  monkeys,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  peacocks. 
*'  Thus,"  says  Ledyard,  "  did  we  resemble  the  ark,  and  appear  as 
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though  we  wcro  goidg  as  woU  to  Btock,  as  to  discover,  a  new 

world." 

The  events  of  this  voyage  are  known  to  most  readers.  Led- 
yard,  on  his  return,  wrote  a  book  describing  what  he  had  seen  in  a 
picturesque  and  attractive  style.  We  lack  the  necessaiy  spaoa  Af 
following  the  narrative,  although  it  would  be  found  extremelj  in- 
teresting. It  must  suffice  that  Ledyard  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  wtis  frequently  employed  to  execute  little  tasks 
apart  from  his  regular  duties.  One  of  these  was  so  characteristic 
of  the  daring  of  the  man,  that  we  shall  transcribe  it  in  his  own 
words.  It  happened  at  the  island  of  Onalaska.  '<  I  have  before 
observed  that  we  had  noticed  many  appearances  to  the  eastward 
of  this,  as  far  almost  as  Sandwich  Sound,  of  a  European  inter- 
course, and  that  we  had,  at  this  island  in  particular,  met  with  dr- 
cumstiuiccs  that  did  not  only  indicate  such  an  intercourse,  but 
seemed  strongly  to  intimate  that  some  Europeans  were  actually 
somewhere  on  the  spot  The  appearances  that  led  to  these  con- 
jectures were  such  as  these.  We  found  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  two  different  kinds  of  people  ;  the  one  we  knew  to 
bo  the  aborigines  of  America,  while  we  supposed  the  others  to 
have  come  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia.  There  were  two  dif- 
ferent dialects  also  observed,  and  we  found  them  fond  of  tobacco, 
rum,  and  snuff.  Tobacco  we  even  found  tliem  possessed  of,  and 
we  observed  several  blue  linen  shirts  and  drawers  among  them. 

'^  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  was  a  cake  of  lye 
meal  newly  baked,  with  a  piece  of  salmon  in  it,  seasoned  with  pep-  . 
per  and  salt,  which  was  brought  and  presented  to  Cook  by  a  come- 
ly young  chief,  attended  by  two  of  those  Indians  whom  we  sup- 
posed to  be  Asiatics.  The  chief  seemed  anxious  to  explain  to 
Cook  the  meaning  of  the  present  and  the  purport  of  his  visit ;  and 
ho  was  so  &x  successful  as  to  persuade  him  that  there  were  some 
strangers  in  the  country,  who  were  white,  and  had  come  over  the 
great  waters  in  a  vessel  somewhat  like  ours,  and,  though  not  so 
large,  was  yet  much  larger  than  theirs. 

^^  In  consequence  of  this.  Cook  was  determined  to  explore  the 
island.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  a  plan  that  would 
at  once  answer  the  purpose  of  safety  and  expedition.  An  armed 
body  would  proceed  slowly,  and,  if  they  should  be  cut  off  by  the 
Indians,  the  loss  in  our  present  circumstances  would  be  irrepara^ 
ble ;  and  a  single  person  would  entirely  risk  his  life,  though  he 
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would  be  much  moro  expeditious  if  unmolested,  and  if  he  should 
be  killed,  the  loss  would  be  only  one.  The  latter  seemed  the  bent, 
but  it  was  extremely  hard  to  single  out  an  individual,  and  com- 
mand him  to  go  upon  such  an  ex|x}dition.  It  was  therefore 
thought  proper  to  send  a  volunteer,  or  none. 

*^  I  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed  ever  after,  an  intimate  friend  of 
John  Gore,  iirst  lieutenant  of  the  Resolution^  a  native  of  America 
OS  well  as  myself,  and  superior  to  me  in  command.  lie  recom- 
mended me  to  Captain  Cook  to  undertake  the  expedition,  witli 
which  I  immediately  acquiesced.  Captain  Cook  assured  mo  tliat 
he  was  happy  I  had  undertaken  it,  as  he  was  convinced  I  should 
persevere ;  and  after  giving  me  some  instructions  how  to  proceed, 
he  wished  me  well,  and  desired  I  would  not  bo  longer  absent  tlian 
a  week,  if  possible,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  should  expect 
me  to  return.  If  I  did  not  return  by  that  time,  he  should  wait 
another  week  for  me,  and  no  longer.  The  young  chief  before 
mentioned  and  his  two  attendants  were  to  be  my  guides.  I  took 
with  me  some  presents  adapted  to  tlie  taste  of  the  Indians,  brandy 
in  bottles,  and  bread,  but  no  other  provisions.  I  went  entirely 
unarmed,  by  the  advice  of  Captain  Cook. 

"  The  first  day  we  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  island,  without  any  remarkable  occurrence,  until 
we  approached  a  village  just  before  night.  This  village  consisted 
of  about  thirty  huts,  some  of  them  large  and  spacious,  though  not 
very  high.  The  huts  were  composed  of  a  kind  of  slight  fnime, 
erected  over  a  square  hole  sunk  about  four  feet  into  the  ground ; 
tlie  frame  is  covered  at  the  bottom  with  turf,  and  upward  it  is 
thatched  with  coarse  gmss.  The  whole  village  was  out  to  see  us, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  about  me.  I  was  con- 
ducttid  by  the  young  chief  who  was  my  guide,  and  seemed  proud 
and  assiduous  to  serve  me,  into  one  of  the  largest  huts. 

''  I  wjis  surprised  at  the  l)ehavior  of  the  Indians,  for,  though 
they  were  curious  to  see  me,  yet  they  did  not  express  that  extra- 
onlinary  curiosity  that  would  be  expected  had  they  never  seen  a 
Kuro|K*an  before ;  and  I  was  glad  to  perceive  it,  as  it  was  an  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  what  I  wished  to  find  true,  namely,  that  there 
were  Europeans  now  among  them.  The  women  of  the  house, 
which  were  almost  the  only  ones  that  I  had  seen  at  this  island, 
were  much  moro  tolerable  than  I  expected  to  find  them ;  one,  in 
Ittirticular,  seemed  very  busy  to  pleases  me ;  to  her,  therefore,  I 
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made  several  presents,  with  which  she  was  extremely  well  pleased. 
As  it  was  now  dark,  my  young  chief  intimated  to  me  that  we  must. 
tarry  where  we  were  that  night,  and  proceed  further  the  next  day, 
to  which  I  very  readily  consented,  being  much  fatigued.  Our  en- 
tertainment, the  subsequent  part  of  the  evening,  did  not  consist  of 
delicacies,  or  much  variety ;  they  had  dried  fish,  and  I  had  bread 
and  spirits,  of  which  we  all  participated.  Ceremony  was  not  in- 
vited to  the  feast,  and  Nature  presided  over  the  entertainment. 

''  At  daylight,  Perpheela  (which  was  the  name  of  the  young 
chief  that  was  my  guide)  let  me  know  that  he  was  ready  to  go  on, 
upon  which  I  flung  off  the  skins  I  had  slept  in,  put  on  my  shoes 
and  outside  vest,  and  arose  to  accompany  him,  repeating  my  pres- 
ents to  my  friendly  hosts.  We  had  hitherto  traveled  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  but  now  went  to  the  westward  and  southward.  I 
was  now  so  much  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  any  insult  or 
injury  from  the  Indians,  that  my  journey  would  have  been  even 
agreeable  had  I  not  been  taken  lame  with  a  swelling  in  the  feet, 
which  rendered  it  extremely  painful  to  walk ;  the  country  was 
also  rough  and  hilly,  and  the  weather  wet  and  cold.  About  three 
hours  before  dark  we  came  to  a  large  bay,  which  appeared  to  be 
four  leagues  over. 

''  Here  my  guide,  Perpheela,  took  a  canoe  and  all  our  baggage, 
and  set  off,  seemingly  to  cross  the  bay.  He  appeared  to  leave  me 
in  an  abrupt  manner,  and  told  me  to  follow  the  two  attendants. 
This  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  I  now  followed  Perpheela*8  two 
attendants,  keeping  the  bay  in  view ;  but  we  had  not  gone  above 
six  miles  before  we  saw  a  canoe  approaching  us  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  in  which  were  two  Indians.  As  soon  as  my  guides 
saw  the  canoe,  we  ran  to  the  shore  from  the  hills  and  hailed  them, 
and  finding  they  did  not  hear  us,  we  got  some  bushes  and  waved 
them  in  the  air,  which  they  saw,  and  stood  directly  for  us.  Huh 
canoe  was  sent  by  Perpheela  to  bring  me  across  the  bay,  and 
shorten  the  distance  of  the  journey. 

^'  It  was  beginning  to  be  dark  when  the  canoe  came  to  us.  It 
was  a  skin  canoe,  after  the  Esquimaux  plan,  with  two  holes  to 
accommodate  two  sitters.  The  Indians  that  came  in  the  canoo 
talked  a  little  with  my  two  guides,  and  then  came  to  me  and 
desired  I  would  get  into  the  canoe.  This  I  did  not  very  readily 
agree  to,  however,  as  there  was  no  other  place  for  me  but  t(f  bo 
thrust  into  the  space  between  the  holes,  extended  at  length  upon 
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my  back,  and  wholly  excluded  from  seeing  tlie  way  I  wont,  or  the 
power  of  extricating  myself  upon  any  emergency ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  alternative,  I  submitted  thus  to  be  stowed  away  in  bulk, 
and  went  head  foremost  very  swift  through  the  water  about  an 
hour,  when  I  felt  the  canoe  strike  a  beach,  and  afterward  lifted 
up  and  carried  some  distance,  and  then  set  down  again ;  after 
which  1  was  drawn  out  by  the  shoulders  by  three  or  four  men, 
lor  it  was  now  so  dark  that  I  could  not  tell  who  they  were,  though 
I  was  conscious  I  heard  a  language  that  was  new. 

"  I  was  conducted  by  two  of  these  (persons,  who  appeared  to  bo 
strangers,  about  fifty  rods,  when  I  saw  lights,  and  a  numl)er  of 
huts  like  those  I  saw  in  the  morning.  As  wo  approached  one  of 
them  a  door  opened,  and  discovered  a  lamp,  by  which,  to  my  joy 
and  surprise,  I  discovered  that  the  two  men  who  hold  mo  by  each 
arm  were  Europeans,  fair  and  comely,  and  concluded  from  their 
appearance  tliey  were  llussians,  which  I  soon  after  found  to  be 
true.  As  we  entered  the  hut,  which  was  jmrticularly  long,  I  paw, 
arranged  on  each  side,  on  a  platform  of  plank,  a  number  of  Indians, 
who  all  bowed  to  me ;  and  as  I  advanced  to  the  further  end  of  the 
hut,  there  were  other  Russians.  When  I  reached  the  end  of  tho 
room,  I  was  seated  on  a  Ixjiich  covered  with  fur  skins,  and  as  1 
was  much  fatigued,  wet,  and  cold,  I  had  a  change  of  garments 
brought  me,  consisting  of  a  blue  silk  shirt  and  drawers,  a  fur  cap, 
l)oots,  and  gown,  all  which  I  put  on  with  the  same  ohccrfulnoss 
thoy  were  presented  with.  Hospitality  is  a  virtue  peculiar  to  man, 
and  tlie  obligation  is  as  groat  to  recoivo  as  to  confer. 

"As  soon  as  I  was  rendered  warm  and  comfortiible,  a  table 
was  set  before  me  with  a  lamp  upon  it ;  all  the  Russians  in  tho 
house  sat  down  round  mo,  and  the  bottles  of  sj)irits,  tobacco,  snufl', 
and  whatever  l*orphoola  had,  wore  brought  and  sot  upon  it.  These 
I  prew>ntod  to  the  company,  intimathig  that  thoy  wore  presents 
from  Conunodore  Cook,  who  was  an  Knglishinan.  One  of  tho 
company  then  gave  me  to  midorstand  ihnt  all  tho  white  people  I 
Haw  there  wore  subjects  of  the  Kmpross  Catharine  of  Russia,  and 
rost»  and  kissed  my  hand,  the  rest  uncovering  thoir  heads.  I  then 
informed  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  Commodore  Cook  wanted 
to  see  some  of  them,  and  hml  sent  me  there  to  conduct  them  to 
our  sliips. 

"These  preliminaries  over,  wo  had  supper,  which  consisted  of 
lK)iled  whale,  halibut  fried  in  oil,  and  broiled  siUmon.     Tl»o  lat- 
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ter  I  ate,  and  they  gave  me  rye  bread,  bat  would  eat  none  of  it 
themselves.  They  were  very  fond  of  the  rum,  which  they  drank 
without  any  mixture  or  measure.  I  had  a  very  comfortable  bed, 
composed  of  different  fur  skins  both  under  and  over  me,  and,  be* 
ing  harassed  the  preceding  day,  I  went  soon  to  rest.  After  I  had 
lain  down,  the  Russians  assembled  the  Indians  in  a  very  silent 
manner,  and  said  prayers  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  is  much  like  the  Roman. 

''  I  could  not  but  observe  with  what  particular  satisfaction  the 
Indians  performed  their  devoirs  to  God  through  the  medium  of 
their  little  crucifixes,  and  with  what  pleasure  they  went  through 
the  multitude  of  ceremonies  attendant  on  that  sort  of  worship. 
I  think  it  a  religion  the  best  calculated  in  the  world  to  gain  pros- 
elytes, when  the  people  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  specu- 
late, or  when  they  can  not  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  principles  of  Christianity  without  a  formal  education. 

"  I  had  a  very  comfortable  night's  rest,  and  did  not  wake  the 
next  morning  until  late.  As  soon  as  I  was  up,  I  was  conducted 
to  a  hut  at  a  little  distance  from  the  one  I  had  slept  in,  where  I 
saw  a  number  of  platforms  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  dry  coarse  grass  and  some  small  green  bushes. 
There  were  several  of  the  Russians  already  here  besides  those 
that  conducted  me,  and  several  Indians,  who  were  heating  water 
in  a  large  copper  caldron  over  a  furnace,  the  heat  of  which,  and 
the  steam  which  evaporated  from  the  hot  water,  rendered  the  hut, 
which  was  very  tight,  extremely  hot  and  suffocating. 

^^  I  soon  understood  this  was  a  hot  bath,  of  which  I  was  asked 
to  make  use  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  apparatus  being  a  little 
curious,  I  consented  to  it ;  but,  before  I  had  finished  undressing 
myself,  I  was  overcome  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  air,  £unted 
away,  and  fell  back  on  the  platform  I  was  sitting  on,  I  was, 
however,  soon  relieved  by  having  cold  and  lukevirarm  water  ad- 
ministered to  my  fe,ce  and  different  parts  of  my  body.  I  finished 
undressing,  and  proceeded  as  I  saw  the  rest  do,  who  were  now 
all  undressed.  The  Indians,  who  served  us,  brought  us,  as  we 
sat  or  extended  ourselves  on  the  platforms,  water  of  different  tem- 
peratures, from  that  which  was  as  hot  as  we  could  bear,  to  quite 
cold.  The  hot  water  was  accompanied  with  some  hard  soap  and 
a  flesh-brush.  It  was  not,  however,  thrown  on  the  body  from  the 
dish,  but  sprinkled  on  with  the  green  bushes.     After  this,  the 
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water  made  use  of  was  less  warm,  and  by  several  gradations  be- 
came at  last  quite  cold,  which  concluded  the  ceremony. 

*^We  again  dressed  and  returned  to  our  lodgings,  where  our 
breakfast  was  smoking  on  the  table ;  but  the  flavor  of  our  feast, 
as  well  as  its  appearance,  had  nearly  produced  a  relapse  in  my 
spirits,  and  no  doubt  would,  if  I  had  not  had  recourse  to  some  of 
the  brandy  I  Had  brought,  which  happily  served  me.  I  was  a 
good  deal  uneasy  lest  the  cause  of  my  discomposure  should  dis- 
oblige my  friends,  who  meant  to  treat  me  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  I  therefore  attributed  my  illness  to  the  bath,  which  might 
possibly  have  partly  occasioned  it,  for  I  am  not  very  subject  to 
fainting.  I  could  cat  none  of  the  breakfast,  however,  though  far 
from  wanting  an  appetite.  It  was  mostly  of  whale,  sea-horse, 
and  bear,  which,  though  smoked,  dried,  and  boiled,  produced  a 
composition  of  smells  very  offensive  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  therefore  desired  I  might  have  a  piece  of  smoked  salmon 
broiled  dry,  which  I  ate  with  some  of  my  own  biscuit. 

"After  breakfast  I  intended  to  set  off  on  my  return  to  the 
ships,  though  there  came  on  a  disagreeable  snow-storm ;  but  my 
new-found  friends  objected  to  it,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
I  should  go  the  next  day,  and,  if  I  chose,  three  of  them  would  ac- 
com|>any  me.  Tliis  I  immediately  agreed  to,  as  it  anticipated  a  fa- 
vor I  intended  to  ask  them,  though  I  before  much  doubted  wheth- 
er they  would  comply  with  it.  I  amused  myself  within  doors 
while  it  snowed  without,  by  writing  down  a  few  words  of  the  orig- 
inal languages  of  the  American.  Indians  and  of  the  Asiatics,  who 
canic  over  to  this  coiist  with  these  llussians  from  Kanitschatka. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  I  went  out  to 
see  how  those  Russian  adventurers  were  situated.  I  found  the 
whole  village  to  contain  about  thirty  huts,  all  of  which  were  built 
jwrtly  under  ground,  and  covered  with  turf  at  the  bottom  and 
coarse  grass  at  the  top.  Tlie  only  circumstance  that  can  recom- 
mend them  is  their  warmth,  which  is  occasioned  partly  by  their 
manner  of  construction,  and  partly  by  a  kind  of  oven,  in  which 
tlioy  constantly  keep  a  fire  night  and  day.  They  sleep  on  plat- 
forms built  on  each  side  of  the  hut,  on  which  they  have  a  num- 
iKjr  of  bear  and  other  skins,  which  render  them  comfortable ;  and 
art  they  have  been  educated  in  a  hardy  manner,  they  need  little  or 
no  other  8upiK)rt  than  what  they  procure  from  the  sea  and  from 
hunting. 
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''  TIio  number  of  Kusnians  were  about  thirty,  and  they  had 
with  them  al^out  seventy  Kamtschatdales,  or  Indians  from  Kamt^ 
Hchutka.  lliesc,  with  some  of  the  American  Indians  whom  they 
had  entered  into  friendship  witli,  occupied  the  village,  enjojred  ev- 
ery benefit  in  common  with  the  liussians,  and  were  converts  to 
their  religion.  Such  other  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island  as  had 
not  become  converts  to  their  sentiments  in  religious  and  civil  mat- 
ters were  excluded  from  such  privileges,  and  were  prohibited 
from  wearing  certain  arms. 

''  I  also  found  a  snuUl  sloop  of  about  thirty  tons'  burden  lying 
in  a  cove  behind  the  village,  and  a  hut  near  her  contiuning  her 
sails,  cordage,  and  other  sea  equipage,  and  one  old  iron  three 
|)ounder.  It  is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  when  it  enters  a 
town,  a  house,  or  ship  that  has  been  rendered  &mou8  by  any 
IMirticular  event,  to  feel  the  full  force  of  tliat  pleasure  which  re- 
sults from  gratifying  a  noble  curiosity.  I  was  no  sooner  informed 
tliat  this  sloop  was  the  same  in  which  the  famous  Behring  had 
pertbrnicd  those  discoveries  which  did  him  so  much  honor  and  his 
country  such  great  service,  tlian  I  was  determined  to  go  on  board 
of  her  and  indulge  the  generous  feelings  the  occasion  inspired. 

'^  I  intimated  my  wishes  to  the  man  that  accompanied  me,  who 
went  back  to  the  village  and  brought  a  canoe,  in  which  we  went 
on  board,  where  I  remained  about  an  hour,  and  then  returned. 
This  little  bark  Ixilongcd  to  Kamtschatka,  and  came  from  thence 
with  the  Asiatics  already  mentioned  to  this  island,  which  they 
call  Onalaska,  in  onlcr  to  establish  a  pelt  and  fur  factory.  They 
had  Ixicn  here  about  five  years,  and  go  over  to  Kamtscliatka  once 
a  year  to  deliver  their  merchandise  and  get  a  recruit  of  such  sup- 
plies as  they  need  from  the  chief  factory  there. 

"  I'he  next  day  I  set  off  from  this  village,  well  satisfied  with 
the  happy  issue  of  a  tour  which  was  now  as  agreeable  as  it  was 
at  first  imdcsirable.  I  was  accompanied  by  three  of  the  princi- 
pal Russians  and  some  attendants.  We  embarked  at  the  village 
in  a  large  skin  boat,  much  like  our  large  whale-boats,  rowing  with 
twelve  oars ;  and,  as  we  struck  directly  across  the  bay,  we  short- 
ened our  distance  several  miles,  and  the  next  day,  passing  the 
same  village  I  had  Ixifore  been  at,  we  arrived  by  sunset  at  the 
bay  wluire  the  shii)S  lay,  and  before  dark  I  got  on  board  with  our 
new  a<;quaintances.  The  satisfaction  this  discovery  gave  Cook, 
and  the  honor  that  redounded  to  me,  may  be  easily  imagined,  and 
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the  several  conjectures  respecting  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  in- 
tercourse were  rectified  and  confirmed." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Ledjard's  pen  was  extremely  minute,  and 
capable  of  jotting  down  impressions  with  much  vividness.  The 
book  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made  was  written  from 
memory,  and  with  the  object  of  allaying  the  public  appetite,  which 
bad  been  greatly  excited  by  rumors  of  the  varied  incidents  of 
Cook's  last,  sad  voyage.  We  have  not  the  requisite  space  for 
following  the  author  in  his  narrative  of  the  cruise,  but  as  Ledyard 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  his  description  of  that 
event  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  expedition  returned  to  the 
Society  Islands,  and  remained  there  for  some  days  refitting  and 
making  all  need^  preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  north  pole. 
During  their  sojourn  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  the  thiev- 
ish propensities  of  the  natives.  To  put  a  stop  to  this.  Cook,  in 
accordance  with  his  invariable  custom,  seized  some  conspicuous 
chie^  and  held  him  as  hostage  untU  the  missing  properties  were 
returned.  Owing  to  this,  a  coldness  sprung  up  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  English,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  latter  could  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions.  The  events  which 
follow  occurred  in  Kearakekua  Bay : 

"Our  return  to  this  bay,"  says  Mr.  Ledyard,  "  was  as  disagree- 
able to  us  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants,  for  we  were  reciprocally 
tired  of  each  other.  They  had  been  oppressed,  and  we  were 
weary  of  our  prostituted  alliance,  and  we  were  aggrieved  by  the 
consideration  of  wanting  the  provisions  and  refreshments  of  the 
country,  which  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  their  be- 
havior antecedent  to  our  departure,  would  now  be  withheld  from 
us,  or  brought  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  worse  than  none. 
What  we  anticipated  was  true.  When  we  entered  the  bay,  where 
before  we  had  the  shouts  of  thousands  to  welcome  our  arrival, 
we  had  the  mortification  not  to  see  a  single  canoe,  and  hardly  any 
inhabitants  in  the  towns.  Cook  was  chagrined,  and  his  people 
were  soured. 

"Toward  night,  however,  the  canoes  came  in,  but  tlic  provi- 
sions, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  plainly  informed  us  that  times 
were  altered ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable  was  the  exor- 
bitant price  they  asked,  and  the  particular  fancy  they  all  at  once 
took  to  iron  daggers  or  dirks,  which  were  the  only  articles  that 
were  any  ways  current,  with  the  chiefs  at  least.     It  was  also 
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cciimlly  evident  from  the  looks  of  the  natives,  as -well  as  eveiy 
other  np[)eunuu>c,  tluit  our  former  friendship  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  Ave  htul  nothing  to  do  but  to  liastcn  our  departure  to  some 
diiforcnt  island  where  our  vices  were  not  known,  and  where  our 
extrinsic  virtues  might  gain  us  another  short  space  of  being  won- 
dered at,  and  doing  as  we  pleased,  or,  as  our  tars  expressed  it,  of 
being  happy  by  the  month. 

*'  Nor  was  their  passive  appearance  of  disgust  all  we  had  to 
fear,  nor  did  it  continue  long,  licfore  dark  a  canoe,  with  a  num- 
ber of  armed  chiefs,  came  alongside  of  us  without  provisions,  and, 
indeed,  without  any  jxirceptible  design.  After  staying  a  short 
time  only,  they  went  to  the  Discovery,  where  apart  of  them  went 
on  boanl.  Here  they  affected  great  friendship,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly ovenu'ting  it,  Gierke  was  suspicious,  and  ordered  two  sentinels 
on  the  gangways.  I'lieso  men  were  purposely  sent  by  the  chief, 
who  had  formerly  In^en  so  very  intimate  with  Gierke,  and  after- 
ward so  ill  treated  by  him,  with  the  charge  of  stealing  his  jolly- 
boat.    They  came  with  a  determination  of  mischief,  and  effected  it. 

"After  they  were  all  returned  to  the  canoe  but  one,  they  got 
their  ]>addles  and  every  tiling  ready  for  a  start.  Those  in  the 
cancws,  observing  the  sentinel  to  be  watchful,  took  off  his  atten- 
tion by  some  conversation  that  they  knew  would  be  pleasing  to 
him,  and  by  this  means  favored  the  designs  of  the  man  on  board, 
wlio,  watching  his  oi)p()rtunity,  snatched  two  pairs  of  tongs,  and 
other  iron  tools  that  then  lay  close  by  the  armorers  at  work  at 
the  forge,  and,  mounting  the  gangway-rail,  with  one  leap  threw 
himself  and  Iiis  goods  into  the  canoe,  that  was  then  upon  the 
move,  and,  taking  up  his  paddle,  joined  the  others ;  and,  standing 
directly  for  the  shore,  they  were  out  of  our  reach  almost  instan- 
taneously, even  before  a  musket  could  be  had  from  the  arms*-chest 
to  fire  at  them.     The  sentries  hiul  only  hangers. 

"  lliis  was  the  boldest  exploit  that  had  yet  been  attempted,  and 
had  a  bad  aspect.  Gierke  immediately  sent  to  the  commodore, 
who  advised  him  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  endeavor  to  regain 
the  goods,  if  they  could  not  the  men  who  obtained  them;  but  the 
errand  was  as  ill  executed  as  contrived,  and  the  master  of  the 
Jh'stweri/  was  glad  to  return  with  a  severe  drubbing  from  the  very 
chief  who  had  been  so  maltreated  by  Gierke.  The  crew  were  also 
]X}lted  with  stones,  and  had  all  their  oars  broken,  and  they  had  not 
a  single  weapon  in  the  boat,  not  even  a  cutlass,  to  defend  them- 
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selves.  When  Cook  heard  of  this,  he  went  anned  himself  in  per- 
son to  the  guard  on  shore,  took  a  file  of  marines,  and  went  through 
the  whole  town  demanding  restitution,  and  threatening  the  delin- 
quents and  their  abettors  with  the  severest  punishments ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  effect  any  thing,  he  came  off  just  tit  sunset,  highly 
displeased,  and  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  bad  appearance  of 
things.     But  even  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 

"  On  the  13th,  at  night,  the  JJiscoveri/'s  large  cutter,  which  was 
at  her  usual  moorings  at  the  lower  buoy,  was  taken  away.  On 
the  14th,  the  captains  met  to  consult  what  should  be  done  on 
this  alarming  occasion ;  and  the  issue  of  their  opinions  was,  that 
one  of  the  two  captains  should  land  with  armed  boats  and  a  guard 
of  marines  at  Kiverua,  and  attempt  to  persuade  Teraiobu,  who  was 
then  at  his  house  in  that  town,  to  come  on  board  upon  a  visit,  and 
that  when  he  was  on  board  he  should  be  kept  prisoner  until  his 
subjects  should  release  him  by  a  restitution  of  the  cutter ;  and  if 
it  was  afterward  thought  proper,  he,  or  some  of  the  family  who 
might  accompany  him,  should  be  kept  as  perpetual  hostages  for 
the  good  behavior  of  the  people  during  the  remaining  part  of  our 
continuance  at  Kearakekua. 

**  This  plan  was  the  more  approved  of  by  Cook,  as  lie  bad  so 
repeatedly,  on  former  occasions  to  the  southward,  employed  it 
with  success.  Clerke  was  then  in  a  deep  decline  of  his  health, 
and  too  feeble  to  undertake  the  affair,  though  it  naturally  devolved 
upon  him  as  a  point  of  duty  not  well  transferable;  he  therefore 
begged  Cook  to  oblige  him  so  much  as  to  take  that  part  of  the 
business  of  the  day  upon  himself  in  his  stead.  This  Cook  agreed 
to  do ;  but,  previous  to  his  landing,  made  some  additional  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  possible  want  of  things,  though  it  is  certain, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  subsequent  arrangements,  that  ho 
guarded  more  against  the  flight  of  Teraiobu,  or  those  he  could 
wish  to  see,  than  from  an  attack,  or  even  much  insult. 

**  Tlie  disposition  of  our  guards  when  the  movement  began  was 
thus :  Cook  in  his  pinnace,  with  six  private  marines,  a  corporal, 
sergeant,  and  two  lieutenants  of  marines,  went  ahead,  followed 
by  the  launch,  with  other  marines  and  seamen,  on  one  quiu-ter, 
and  the  small  cutter  on  the  other,  with  only  the  crew  on  board. 
This  part  of  the  guard  rowed  for  Kearakekua.  Our  large  cutter 
and  two  boats  from  the  Discove?-?/  had  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  form  at  equal  distances  across,  and  prevent  any 
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coumiunication  by  water  from  any  other  part  of  the  island  to  the 
towns  within  the  bay,  or  from  those  witliout.  Cook  landed  at 
Kivcrua  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  marines  in 
the  pinnace,  and  went  by  a  circuitous  march  to  the  house  of  Te- 
raiobu,  in  order  to  evade  the  suspicion  of  any  design.  This  route 
led  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  which  discovered 
every  symptom  of  mischief,  though  Cook,  blinded  by  some  fatal 
cause,  could  not  perceive  it,  or,  too  self-confident,  would  not  re- 
gard it. 

"The  town  was  evacuated  by  the  women  and  children,  who 
had  retired  to  the  circumjacent  hills,  and  appeared  almost  desti- 
tute of  men ;  but  there  were  at  that  time  two  hundred  chiefs,  and 
more  than  twice  tliat  number  of  other  men,  detached  and  secreted 
in  different  parts  of  the  houses  nearest  to  Teraiobu,  exclusive  of 
unknown  numbers  without  the  skirts  of  the  town ;  and  those  that 
were  seen  were  dressed,  many  of  them,  in  black.  When  the  guard 
reached  Tcraiobu's  house.  Cook  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  marines 
to  go  in  and  see  if  he  was  at  home,  and  if  he  was,  to  bring  him 
out.  The  lieutenant  went  in,  and  found  the  old  man  sitting  with 
two  or  three  old  women  of  distinction;  and  when  he  gave  Teraiobu 
to  understand  that  Cook  was  without  and  wanted  to  see  him,  he 
discovered  the  greatest  marks  of  uneasiness,  but  arose  and  accom- 
panied the  lieutenant  out,  holding  his  hand.  When  he  came  be- 
fore Cook,  he  squatted  down  upon  his  liams  as  a  mark  of  humil- 
iation, and  Cook  took  him  by  the  hand  from  the  lieutenant,  and 
conversed  with  him. 

"  The  appearance  of  our  parade,  both  by  water  and  on  shore, 
though  conducted  with  the  utmost  silence,  and  with  as  little  osten- 
tation as  possible,  had  alarmed  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  bay, 
but  particularly  Kivcrua,  where  the  people  were  in  complete  order 
for  an  onset ;  otherwise  it  would  liave  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
that,  though  Cook  did  not  see  twenty  men  in  passing  through  the 
town,  yet,  before  he  had  conversed  ten  minutes  witli  Teraiobu, 
he  was  surrounded  by  three  or  four  hundred  people,  and  above 
half  of  them  chiefs. 

"  Cook  grew  uneasy  when  he  observed  this,  and  was  the  more 
urgent  in  his  iKirsuasions  with  Teraiobu  to  go  on  board,  and  ac- 
tually i)ersuaded  the  old  man  to  go  at  length,  and  led  him  within 
a  rod  or  two  of  the  shore ;  but  the  just  fears  and  conjectures  of 
the  chiefs  at  last  interposed.     Tliey  held  the  old  man  back,  and 
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()»o  of  \\w  oliiolei  thixMitiMHHl  C\K)k  whoii  ho  attiMupUHl  to  inako 
ihoin  quit  IVmiobii.  Siuuu  of  the  on>\vil  now  criod  out  dial  CVnik 
\\ii2«  giniig  to  tiiko  tlioir  k\\\^  from  thoiu  and  kill  him,  and  tXwrv 
was  omt  in  iHirticuIar  tlmt  advamvd  towanl  C\H>k  in  an  attitude 
tluit  alarmiHl  ono  of  tho  {^uartl,  wlio  piwmnttod  Ium  Itavonrt  and 
o|>|KWiod  him,  ao(|uaintin^  C-intk,  in  tho  moan  timo,  ot*  tho  dan}^*r 
of  hist  sitimtion,  and  that  tho  Indians  in  a  fow  minutos  wouhl 
attiwk  him ;  tlmt  ho  had  ovorhoani  tho  nmn  whom,  ho  had  just 
8top|HHl  frtmi  rusliinj;  in  upon  hint  say  that  our  hivats  whioh  won« 
out  in  tho  luirbor  had  just  kilUnl  his  hrothor,  and  ho  wouhl  Iw 
wvonginl. 

'*Ci>ok  attondod  to  what  tliis  man  said,  aiul  dosiivd  liim  to 
nhow  him  tho  Indian  that  had  darod  to  attonipt  a  oondtat  with 
him,  and,  as  sinm  as  ho  was  {Huntod  out,  Cook  (iiihI  at  him  with 
a  blank,  llio  Indian,  |HMvoivin{;  ho  nnvivod  no  danui*^^  innw  i\\o 
\\rw  rushod  tVimi  without  tho  crowd  a  soooud  timo,  and  throatonod 
any  ono  that  should  op|H)so  hint.  CVntk,  |HMVoi\in>;  this,  tirod  a 
Iwill,  which  outoring  tho  IndianV  gintiu,  ho  toll,  and  was  dniwn 

olVhv  tho  ri»st. 

« 

••i\H>k,  |H»nvivin};  tho  {H'oplo  dotorminotl  to  op])oso  his  dosi};ns, 
mul  that  ho  should  not  suooootl  without  turthorhKHulsluHl,  t^nloivd 
tho  Houlonant  ot*mannos,  Mr.  IMullips,  to  withdraw  his  nion,  and 
jrot  thom  into  tho  Invats,  which  wciv  thou  l\iu«::  ready  to  ivcc!\c 
lliom.  This  wjis  ctVcctcil  hv  tho  sci'jrcant  ;  hut,  (ho  instant  (lu*v 
U'pui  to  n»tri^at,  CtH^k  was  hit  with  a  stiuic  ami,  pcivoi>  In^  (lu» 
man  who  thivw  it,  shot  him  tlcad.  The  otUccr  iu  tho  lumls,  oh- 
s%'r\  ing  tho  •ruartl  ivtivat,  and  hoarinjjj  this  (hinl  discharp>\  ov- 
ilorod  tho  IhmUs  to  tiro.  This  luvasiottcd  the  *;uanl  to  (ace  about 
and  tiiv,  and  then  tho  attack  U'camo  t^Micral. 

••i\Hik  and  Mr.  Phillips  wciv  to«::ether  a  tew  paces  in  tho  ivar 
ot'tho  guanl,  autU  |HMYciviuj:i:  a  jxiMicml  lire  without  onlers,  ipiiiied 
Toniiobu  and  nni  to  tho  shoiv  to  put  a  stop  tt)  it  ;  hut,  ni>(  beiu<x 
able  to  mako  thomsolxos  heanl,  and  iH'iiijj:  close  pivsseil  upon  by 
the  ohiets,  they  joined  the  };uaiHl,  who  liivd  as  they  nMrcatetl. 
i\H)k,  ha\ing  at  length  reached  the  umi*giu  ot*  tho  water,  In't ween 
the  tin*  ot'  tho  boats,  waved  with  his  hat  tor  them  to  cease  tiriu;^ 
and  oonio  in ;  and  while  he  was  doing  this,  a  chiet'  tViuu  In^hiutl 
iitabUMl  him  with  ono  ot'our  ir(»u  daggers  just  under  the  shoulder- 
bhido,  and  it  |mssod  ipiito  through  his  lunly.  Vook  tell  with  his 
(iiiv  in   tho  wator,  and  innucdiatelv  expired.     Mr.  Phillips,  ni^t 
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being  able  any  longer  to  use  bis  fusee,  drew  bis  sword,  and,  en- 
gaging tbc  cbicf  wbom  bo  saw  kill  Cook,  soon  dispatched  him. 
His  guanl,  in  the  mean  time,  were  all  killed  but  two,  and  tbej 
bad  plunged  into  the  water  and  were  swimming  to  the  boats. 
He  stood  thus  for  some  time  the  butt  of  all  their  force ;  and  be- 
ing as  complete  in  the  use  of  his  sword  as  he  was  accomplished, 
bis  noble  achievements  struck  the  barbarians  with  awe ;  but,  be- 
ing wounded,  and  growing  faint  from  loss  of  blood  and  exce8si\'e 
action,  he  plunged  into  the  sea  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  and 
swam  to  the  boats,  where,  however,  he  was  scarcely  taken  on 
board  before  somebody  saw  one  of  the  marines  that  had  swum 
from  the  shore  lying  flat  upon  the  bottom.  Phillips,  hearing  this, 
ran  aft,  tlii*cw  himself  in  after  him,  and  brought  him  up  with  him 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  both  were  taken  in. 

"  The  boats  had  hitherto  kept  up  a  very  hot  fire,  and,  lying  off 
without  reach  of  any  weapon  but  stones,  had  received  no  damage, 
and  being  fully  at  leisure  to  keep  up  an  unremitted  and  uniform 
action,  made  great  havoc  among  the  Indians,  particularly  among 
the  chiefs,  who  stood  foremost  in  the  crowd  and  were  most  ex- 
posed ;  but  whether  it  was  from  their  bravery,  or  ignorance  of  the 
real  cause  that  deprived  so  many  of  them  of  life  that  they  made 
such  a  stand,  may  be  questioned,  since  it  is  certain  that  they  in 
general,  if  not  universally,  understood  heretofore  that  it  was  the 
fire  only  of  our  arms  that  destroyed  them.  This  opinion  seems 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  large,  thick  mats 
they  were  observed  to  wear,  which  were  also  constantly  kept  wet ; 
and  furthermore,  the  Indian  that  Cook  fired  at  with  a  blank  dis- 
covcrcd  no  fear  when  he  found  his  mat  unbumt,  saying  in  their 
language,  when  he  showed  it  to  the  by-standers,  that  no  fire  had 
touched  it.  Tliis  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  at  least  some  in- 
fluence. It  is,  however,  certain,  whether  from  one  or  both  these 
causes,  that  the  numbers  that  fell  made  no  apparent  impression 
on  those  who  survived ;  they  were  immediately  taken  ofi^  and  liad 
their  places  supplied  in  a  constant  succession.  lieutenant  Gore, 
who  commanded  as  flrst  lieutenant  under  Cook  in  the  Itesolution^ 
which  lay  opposite  the  place  where  this  attack  was  made,  perceiv- 
ing with  his  glass  that  the  guard  on  shore  was  cut  off,  and  that 
Cook  had  fallen,  immediately  passed  a  spring  upon  one  of  the 
cables,  and,  bringing  the  ship's  starboard  guns  to  bear,  fired  two 
round  shot  over  the  hoaia  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd ;  and  both 
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the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the  effects  of  the  shot  operated  so 
powerfully^  that  it  produced  a  most  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
shore  to  the  town.*' 

With  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  the  ships  retreated  from 
a  neighborhood  fraught  with  so  much  calamity;  proceeded  to 
the  polar  r^ons  in  search  of  the  northwest  passage,  touched 
at  Kamtschatka,  passed  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  visited 
many  islands  in  a  high  latitude,  but  with  no  success.  The  ex- 
pedition then  returned  home  by  way  of  China  and  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  reaching  England  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and 
three  months. 

For  two  years  after  this  we  find  no  mention  of  Ledyard,  except 
that  he  remained  in  the  navy,  but  refused  to  serve  in  any  of  the 
expeditions  which  were  fitted  out  against  his  native  country. 
The  desire  of  returning,  however,  induced  him  in  1782  to  obtain 
a  transfer  to  a  British  man-of-war  bound  for  an  American  station. 
Fortunately,  the  destination  of  the  ship  was  Huntingdon  Bay, 
Long  Island  Sound.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  his  mother,  who  still  resided  at  Southold,  where 
she  kept  a  boarding-house,  chiefly  supported  by  British  officers — 
New  York  at  that  time  being  in  possession  of  the  British.  He 
had  so  much  changed  during  his  eight  years'  absence  that  the 
poor  old  lady  did  not  know  him.  It  is  said  that  she  passed  and 
repassed  him  many  times,  as  if  uncertain  whether  she  had  seen 
him  before.  At  length  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  and,  apologizing 
for  the  liberty  she  took  in  scrutinizing  a  stranger  so  closely,  said 
that  he  resembled  a  son  of  hers  who  had  been  long  absent,  and 
concerning  whose  fate  nothing  was  known.  The  scene  that  fol- 
lowed must  have  been  affecting,  for  Ledyard,  although  a  rover, 
was  dearly  attached  to  his  mother. 

Ledyard' s  leave  of  absence  was  for  seven  days,  but,  before  the 
expiration  of  that  brief  term,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  no  more  to  the  British  service.  "  I  made  my  escape  from 
the  British  at  Huntingdon  Bay,"  he  wrote.  "I  am  now  at  Mr. 
Seymour's,  and  as  happy  as  need  be.  I  have  a  little  cash,  two 
coats,  three  waistcoats,  six  pair  of  stockings,  and  half  a  dozen 
ruflled  shirts.  I  am  a  violent  Whig  and  a  violent  Tory.  Man}- 
are  my  acquaintances.  I  eat  and  drink  when  I  am  asked,  and 
visit  when  I  am  invited ;  in  short,  I  generally  do  as  I  am  bid. 
All  I  want  of  my  friends  is  friendship ;  possessed  of  thfit,  I  am 
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happy/*    During  this  i)cri(Hl  he  wrote  his  Journal  of  Cook's  Voy- 
a<^.\  from  which  our  cxtnicts  have  been  taken. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  ho  began  to  agitate  a  sulject  on 
which  his  heart  was  fully  set — namely,  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  the  Pacific — a  tratHc  entirely  unknown  in 
tliose  days,  and  which,  as  subsequent  events  have  proved,  is  em- 
inently profitable.  In  turn  he  applied  to  all  the  merchants  and 
ship-owners  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  sometimes 
with  apparent  success.  In  this  heart-chilling  way  he  spent  two 
seasons,  and  then,  satisfied  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  Amer- 
ica, he  started  once  more  for  Europe.  lie  took  Tvith  him  some 
excellent  letters  of  introduction,  and,  on  presenting  them  to  the 
merchants  of  KOrient,  received  immediate  encouragement.  He 
was  reiiuested  to  remain  until  the  approaching  summer,  and  em- 
ploy himself,  in  the  mean  time,  in  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  cruise.  When  the  spring  came  they  procured  him  a 
ship,  and  every  thing  promised  an  immediate  consummation  of 
his  wishes ;  but,  for  sonic  reason  which  lias  never  been  explained, 
all  these  preparations  were  in  vain.  The  expedition  was  aban- 
doned, and  I^niyard  repaired  to  Paris  to  look  out  for  men  of  moro 
energ}"  and  s^Kculation.  In  the  latter  city  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jeflei*son,  who  was  the  minister  from  the  United  States, 
and  also  of  Paul  Jones.  With  each  of  these  he  discussed  the 
project  he  had  in  view,  and  received  much  encouragement,  espe- 
cially fi-om  the  latter.  lie  submitted  the  enterprise,  also,  to  tho 
mercantile  conimunity  of  Paris,  and  some  progress  was  made  in 
the  oiTTtUiization  of  a  public  comjiany.  Several  months  were  pass- 
ed in  these  elibrts,  which  were  destined,  after  all,  to  prove  unavail- 
ing. Fi-om  inability,  unwillingness,  or  distnist,  every  one  made 
some  kind  of  excuse  when  the  moment  arrived  for  action.  At 
length  I»dyard  crossed  the  Channel  to  the  English  metropoUs. 
While  in  France  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  eccentric  p]nglishmaii.  Sir  James  Hall  by  name, 
and  it  was  at  his  invitation  that  he  now  repaired  to  London. 
Much  to  his  astonishment,  he  there  found  an  English  ship  in  com- 
plete readmess  to  sail  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sir  James  Hall  in- 
troduced him  to  the  o>\'ners,  who  immediately  offered  him  a  free 
passage  in  the  vessel,  with  the  promise  that  he  should  be  set  on 
shore  at  any  point  he  chose  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — their  recom- 
pense l)eing  the  advmitage  of  having  a  man  so  experienced  on 
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board  the  vcwcl.  "  Sir  James  I  Tall,"  pays  Mr.  I-itulyard,  "  pre- 
sented me  with  twenty  i)OundH  pro  bono  jmblico.  1  bou^^ht  two 
great  dogs,  an  Indian  pii)e,  and  a  hatchet.  My  want  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  money,  will  prevent  my  going  any  otherwise  than  in- 
difllbrontly  equipped  ibr  such  an  enterprise."  What  a  queer  outfit 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean — two  great  dogs,  an  Indian  pi|)c,  and  a 
liatchet!  His  intention  was  now  to  proceed  to  Nootka  Sound, 
and  tlicn  strike  across  tlie  American  continent  to  the  Athmtic 
States,  tlms  traversuig  the  land  from  one  side  to  the  otlier.  T\w 
propitious  day  arrived.  T^edyard  embarked,  and  the  vessel  float- 
ed down  the  Tliames  on  her  long  voyage.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  lain  test  prospect  of  a  fresh  disappointment,  when  sud- 
denly a  terrific  one  loomed  up  in  the  disUuiee.  An  order  from 
government  arrested  the  progress  of  the  vessel ;  she  was  seized  by 
tlio  custom-house,  and  eventually  exche(piered.  Thus  the  ex^Ki- 
dition  was  at  once  i)ermanently  crushed.  One  would  suppose 
that  after  so  many  disapi>ouitments,  so  nuuiy  evidences  that  Dame 
Fortune  was  agmnst  him,  Ix;dyard  would  abandon  his  projects, 
and  sink  into  a  helpless  condition  of  wretchedness  and  despair. 
STot  at  all.  He  was  now  so  used  to  these  disappointments  that 
they  Imd  even  ceased  to  surprise  him.  The  only  cllect  this  last 
blow  had  was  to  lead  him  to  trust  ibr  the  future  entirely  to 
himself.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  he  says,  "  I  am  going  iu 
a  few  days  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe,  from  London  east,  on 
foot."  There  was  no  possibility  of  disappointment  in  this  ar- 
rangement. Ix»dyard's  project  interested  the  scientific  world  of 
London,  who  saw  in  his  contemplated  overland  journey  the  op- 
portunity of  obtain  hig  valuable  geographical  information  concern- 
ing regions  comparatively  unknown.  They  were  willing  to  as- 
sist liim  too,  and  for  this  purpose  a  subscription  was  put  on  foot, 
which,  whatever  its  amount,  was  suilicient  to  slart  him  on  his 
journey. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1780,  he  anivod  at  Copenhngcn,  from 
thenco  cn)ssed  over  into  Sweden,  and  reached  Stockholm  by  11k^ 
end  of  the  month.  His  destuuition  was  St.  Petersburg,  for  which 
puqKJse  it  wiu*  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  (JuU  of  Holh- 
nia.  In  the  winter  this  is  usually  effected  in  sledges,  but  occa- 
sionally it  hapi)ens  that  the  water  is  not  suHicicutly  frozen  ibr 
this  kind  of  passage,  although  too  thickly  covered  with  floating 
ice  to  luhnit  of  vessels  crossuig  in  safety.      Under  these  i)erplex- 
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ing  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  travel  romid  the  GnUy 
a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  through  Lapland  and  the 
Arctic  Circle,  in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  point,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  is  only  fifty  miles  distant.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when  Ledyard  arrived  at  the  usual  place  of 
crossing.  The  only  alternative  was  to  stay  in  Stockholm  till 
the  spring  should  open,  or  to  go  around  the  Gulf  into  Lapland, 
and  so  reach  St.  Petersburg.  With  very  little  deliberation,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  latter  determination,  and  at  once  started  on  fix>t  to 
perform  the  perilous  journey.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  record 
of  this  remai'kablc  act  of  pedestrianism,  or  of  the  innumerable  ad- 
ventures that  must  have  attended  it.  On  the  20th  of  March 
Ledyard  reached  Petersburg — that  is,  within  seven  weeks  of  the 
time  of  leaving  Stockholm — making  the  average  distance  traveled 
about  two  hundred  miles  per  week.  "I  can  not  tell  you,"  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "by  wliat  means  I  came  to  Petersbui^, 
and  hardly  know  by  what  means  I  shall  quit  it  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  my  tour  round  the  world  by  land.  If  I  have  any 
merit  in  the  affair,  it  is  perseverance,  for  most  severely  have  I 
been  buffeted ;  and  yet  still  am  even  more  obstinate  than  befiire ; 
and  Fate,  as  obstinate,  continues  her  assaults.  How  the  matter 
will  terminate  I  know  not.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
I  shall  succeed,  and  be  buffeted  around  the  world  as  I  have  hith- 
erto been  from  England  through  Denmark,  through  Sweden,  Swe- 
disli  Lapland,  Swedish  Finland,  and  the  most  unfrequented  parts 
of  Russian  Finland,  to  this  aurora  borealis  of  a  city." 

After  remaining  a  short  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ledyard  start- 
ed once  more,  in  company  with  a  Scotch  physician,  who  was  trav- 
eling on  state  business,  and  who  accompanied  our  hero  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upward  of  three  thousand  miles.  It  is  probable  that  he  de- 
frayed his  expenses  too,  for  Ledyard's  funds  were  wretchedly  low, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  the  remains  of  twenty  pounds  which  he  had 
raised  in  St.  Petersburg.  How  he  succeeded  in  getting  from  place 
to  place,  mixing  wherever  he  went  in  the  best  society,  is  indeed  al- 
ways a  mystery.  lie  was,  unquestionably,  a  presentable,  courteous, 
and  charming  man,  one  of  those  whose  blandness  and  decision  of 
character  pass  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  as 
a  matter  of  course.  At  Bamaoul,  Ledyard  parted  company  with 
Dr.  Brown.  "  How  I  have  come  thus  far,"  he  writes  to  his  fa- 
vorite correspondent,  IVIr.  Jefferson,  "  and  how  I  am  to  go  still 
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forthcFy  is  an  enigma  that  I  must  disclose  to  you  on  some  happier 
occasion.  I  shall  never  be  able,  without  seeing  you  in  person,  and 
perhaps  not  then,  to  tell  you  how  universally  and  circumstantiiilly 
the  Tartars  resemble  the  aborigines  of  America.  They  are  the 
same  people,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  numerous  of  any 
other,  and,  had  not  a  small  sea  divided  them,  they  would  all  have 
been  still  known  by  the  same  name.  The  cloak  of  civilization 
sits  as  iU  upon  them  as  upon  our  American  Tartars.  Tliey  have 
been  a  long  time  Tartars,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they 
will  be  any  other  kind  of  people." 

From  Bamaoul  to  Irkutsk  he  traveled  post,  a  distance  of  1155 
miles ;  from  the  latter  place  to  Yakutsk,  a  distance  of  1500  miles, 
in  a  vessel  down  the  River  Lena,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  per  day.  On  the  18  th  of  September  he  ar- 
rived at  Yakutsk  in  safety.  Lodgings  were  provided  for  him  by 
order  of  the  commandant,  but,  to  his  dismay,  he  was  informed 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  his  going  far- 
ther north  until  the  spring.  "  Wliat,  alas  !  shall  I  do  ?"  he  ex- 
claims, piteously,  in  his  journal,  "  for  I  am  miserably  prepared  for 
this  unlooked-for  delay.  15y  remaining  here  through  the  winter 
I  can  not  expect  to  resume  my  march  until  May,  which  will  be 
eight  months.  My  funds !  I  liavc  but  two  long  frozen  stages 
more,  and  I  shall  be  beyond  the  want  or  aid  of  money,  until, 
emerging  from  the  deep  deserts,  I  gain  the  American  Atlantic 
States  ;  and  then,  thy  glowing  climates,  Africa,  explored,  I  will 
hiy  nic  down,  and  claim  my  little  portion  of  the  globe  I  have 
viewed.  May  it  not  be  before  ?  How  many  of  the  noble  mind- 
ed have  been  subsidiary  to  me  or  to  my  enter j)rises !  yt^t  that 
meagre  demon.  Poverty,  has  traveled  with  me  luind  in  hand  over 
half  the  globe,  and  witnessed  what — the  tide  I  will  not  unfold. 
•  *  *  This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  overtaken  and  ar- 
rested by  winter,  and  both  the  others,  by  giving  time  for  my  evil 
genius  to  rally  his  hosts  about  me,  have  defeated  the  enterprise. 
Fortinie,  thou  hast  humbled  me  at  last,  for  I  am  this  moment  the 
slave  of  cowardly  solicitude,  lest  in  the  heart  of  this  dix»ad  winter 
ihore  lurk  the  seeds  of  disappointment  to  my  ardent  desire  of 
gaining  the  opposite  continent.     But  I  submit." 

The  commandant,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  fellow, 
invited  J^dyard  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house,  but,  unfortunately, 
Iie<iynrd  wjw  badly  off  for  clothes,  and  had  but  thirty  shillings  in 
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IiIh  pocket  to  get  a  fresh  stock  with.  Even  in  Siberia,  where  hos- 
pitality is  the  fashion,  this  state  of  things  was  disheartening.  How- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  cheered  up  and  made  the  best  of  it.  Dur- 
ing his  forced  stay  he  employed  his  time  profitably  in  malging  in- 
quiries concerning  the  country,  and  especially  concerning  the  vari- 
ous Tartar  tribes  which  he  liad  met  in  llussia  and  Siberia.  The 
results  of  his  investigations  were  summed  up  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jefierson,  from  whicli  we  extract.  ^'  I  am  certain  that  all  the 
people  you  call  red  people  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  oii 
the  continents  of  Euro^K)  and  Asia,  as  far  south  as  the  southern 
I)arts  of  China,  are  all  one  i)eople,  by  whatever  names  distinguish- 
ed, and  that  the  best  general  name  would  be  Tartar.  I  suspect 
tliat  all  red  people  are  of  the  same  family.  I  am  satisfied  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Asia,  and  some,  if  not  all,  its  animals 
from  thence.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great  general  analogy  in  the 
customs  of  men  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  all 
to  compose  one  family ;  and,  by  excluding  the  idea  and  uniting 
customs,  traditions,  and  history,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  common 
origin  was  such,  or  nearly,  as  related  by  Moses,  and  commonly  be- 
lieved among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  also  a  transpo- 
sition of  things  on  the  globe  that  must  liave  been  produced  by 
some  cause  equal  to  the  effect,  which  is  vast  and  curious.  Whether 
I  repose  on  arguments  drawn  from  facts  observed  by  myself  or 
send  imagination  forth  to  find  a  cause,  they  both  declare  to  me  a 
general  deluge."  His  journal,  written  here,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  observant  critical  matter,  jotted  down  hastily,  with  no  view  to 
direct  publication.  We  have  but  room  for  the  following  eulogy 
on  woman,  and  then  must  hurry  on :  "I  have  observed  among 
all  nations  that  the  women  ornament  themselves  more  than  the 
men  ;  tliat,  wherever  found,  tli(;y  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging, 
liuniane,  tender  beings ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and 
cheerful,  timorous  and  mo<lest.  They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man, 
to  jKirform  a  hospitable  or  generous  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  ar- 
rogant, nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society- ; 
industrious,  economical,  ingenuous ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err 
than  man,  but  in  genenil,  also,  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more 
good  actions  than  he.  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language 
of  decency  and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  sav- 
age, without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwise.     In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains 
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oi'  iiiiuwpitiiblo  Denmark,  through  lioncHt  Sweden,  iro/x^n  Ijiiphmd, 
rudu  uiid  c'.liurliHh  Finhiiid,  iiiipriiicii)le(l  Uussiii,  uiid  the  wido 
Mpreufl  regionH  of  the  wundcrinf;  TurUir,  if'lnnif^iy,  dry,  cold,  wet, 
or  Hick,  woman  luirt  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  aii<l  unifonnly  ho  ; 
and  to  mid  to  thin  virtue,  ho  worthy  oi'the  :i])|Hdlation  oi'lHMiev<i- 
lenee,  thcHC  octiouH  have  been  performed  in  ho  i'nxi  und  ho  kind  :i 
inonncr,  that  if  I  wu8  (b*y,  I  dniiik  the  uweet  dr.ui^^ht,  tuid  if  liun- 
gry,  ute  tlie  eoarso  niornel  witli  a  dcnibie  relish." 

Tlic  wearineHS  of  liiH  winter  ru))tivity  in  Yakntnk  wan  thns  r(>- 
licvcd  by  the  exereinen  of  conipoHition,  hanty  and  linp<^rfr(*.t  to  1m^ 
Hiire,  but  excitin(>;  to  an  imagination  alive  with  the  ireshnesH  of 
the  tiling  dcHcrilx;d.  An  unexpectiul  HnrpriHo  waH  in  Htore  for 
him  while  in  the  midst  of  these  em]>loyments.  Jle  had  not  been 
quite  two  months  in  his  winter  (juarters  wlu^n  the  town  wm: 
uniuHcd  from  its  nsnal  lethar^^y  by  tjie  arrival  of  Ca])tiiin  Hillings, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Kmpress  of  Knssia  on  a  mission  for 
exphyrin;;  the  northeastern  i'v\f\(mH  of  hc^r  ti-rritoiy,  and  who  caniit 
now  fnim  his  exiKuiition  to  Hii|Mu*intend  the,  eonstruc^tion  of  (*er- 
tuin  ImmUs  neeessaiy  for  farther  explorations.  lSiHin<rs  was  an  old 
wrpuiintanre  of  liiulyanrs ;  they  had  servcul  to<;c'thHr  on  (Jook*s 
voya^re,  and  were  mutually  astonislie(l  to  lurv.l  thus  unexjH'etedly 
in  the.  heart  of  SiU-ria.  IW  was  now  on  his  way  to  Irkutsk,  and, 
needin<{  a  compani(»n,  invited  L(ulyard  to  aeeonipany  liini  hack  to 
that  town.  The  latter  was  of  eourse  ^lad  of  any  opportunity  of 
killin<;  time,  and  at  onee  e.h(>crfuily  assent(>d,  iiitendiuf^  to  return 
in  the  spring  an<I  proseeute  his  journey  northward.  They  start- 
ed on  the  21)tli  of  I)eeend)e.r,  and  travele,d  iu  sled^rcs  up  tlu^  Kiver 
fii;na,  on  tlu;  ire,  with  sneh  rapidity  that  in  st'ventet^n  days  they 
rovered  the;  distance,  fiftei^n  hundn*(l  miles. 

Having  leisure;  and  companions,  lj(ulyard  enjoyed  himself  in 
soi'iety,  and  made  the  most  oi*  the  hiufr,  dreary  evenin^rs,  now  that, 
he  e<Mihl  do  so.  The  followinj^  <*xtraet  from  Sauer's  '*  Account. 
of  a  (feo;;rnphical  and  Astronomical  Kxpedition  to  the  Northc>rn 
|Kirts  of  Knssia"  will  explain  how  this  period  of  repos(>.  was 
linMitriit  to  a  sufhlen  close  :  'Mn  the  evening  of  the  21tli  (»f  Kel<- 
riiary,"  says  Sauer,  *'  while  I  was  playinj:^  at  cards  with  the  hri^r- 
udjer  and  some,  company  of  his,  a  secretary  belon^nn;^  to  (»n<'.  of 
the  courts  of  justice  came  in,  and  told  us,  with  p-eat  concern,  that 
the  (Tovcriior  general  had  receivctl  positive  orders  from  the  (mu- 
press  inunediately  to  send  one  of  the;  (txpedition,  an  Kn^lishnian, 
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under  guani,  to  tlio  private  inqui»Ltion  at  Mobcow,  but  that  he 
did  not  know  tbo  luinio  of  the  i^craon,  »nd  that  Captain  Billingpi 
wuM  with  IX  private  {Nirty  at  the  governor  general's.  Now,  as 
I^dyard  and  I  were  the  only  Englishmen  here,  I  could  not  help 
Mniling  at  the  news,  when  two  husBars  came  into  the  room,  and 
told  nio  that  the  commandant  wished  to  B^Kiak  to  me  immediate- 
ly. 1'hc  consternation  into  which  the  viuitors  wore  thrown  is 
not  to  1)0  d(^cril)ed.  I  oHsurcd  them  that  it  must  be  a  mistake, 
and  went  with  the  piiirds  to  the  commimdant. 

"  There  I  found  Mr.  Ledyard  under  arrest  He  told  me  that 
ho  had  Hcnt  to  Captain  BillingH,  but  he  would  not  come  to  him. 
He  tiicn  began  to  explain  hin  situation,  and  said  ho  was  taken  up 
as  a  French  spy,  whereas  Captain  lUllings  could  prove  the  con- 
tniry,  l)ut  he  supposed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
rc(picstcd  that  I  would' inform  him.  I  did  so,  but  the  captain  as- 
sured nie  that  it  was  an  absolute  order  from  the  empress,  and  that 
he  could  not  help  him.  He,  however,  sent  him  a  few  rubles,  and 
gave  him  a  ])elisso  ;  and  I  procured  him  his  linen  quite  wet  from 
the  wash-tul).  l^cdyard  took  a  friendly  leave  of  me,  desired  his 
remenibrance  to  his  friends,  and,  with  astonishing  composure,  leap- 
ed into  the  kibitka,  and  drove  off,  with  two  giuirds,  one  on  each 
side.  I  wished  to  travel  with  him  a  little  way,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted. I  theiidbre  returned  to  my  company,  and  explained  the 
matter  to  them." 

In  this  (Tuol  manner  were  all  his  schemes  once  more  frustrated. 
He  was  hun'ied  to  Moscow,  mid  then,  without  any  investigation 
of  the  ridiculous  charge  of  l)eing  a  P'n^ncli  spy,  ordered  to  quit 
tlie  Russian  (hmihiions,  and  informed  that  if  he  returned  ho  would 
assuredly  be  hanged.  TUa  actual  cause  of  his  arrest  appears  to 
be  shrouded  in  much  mystery.  It  is  ])robable,  however,  that  it 
arose  from  the  jealous  unwillingness  of  Russia  to  have  her  new 
lM)sscssions  on  the  western  coast  of  America  examined  by  a  for- 
eigner, es|)ecially  when  she  had  an  expedition  on  the  spot  for  tlio 
purpose  of  examining  them  herself  for  her  own  private  advantage. 

We  hear  little  of  Ledyard  after  this  severe  rebuff  until  we  find 
him  once  more  in  Ijondon,  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  fivo 
months.  Here  he  found  his  old  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  ready 
to  receive  him  with  open  arms.  All  the  incidents  of  his  eventful 
journey  were  listened  to  with  eagerness,  and  I.icdyard  receive<l 
the  sym|)athy  of  one  man  of  science  for  anotlier.     Sir  Joeoph 
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questioned  him  abotit  his  future  movements,  and  recommended  to 
his  attention  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  which  the  African 
Association  were  anxious  to  have  undertaken.  Nothing  could 
have  given  Ledjard  greater  satisfaction  than  this  project.  It 
was  with  a  light  and  elastic  step  that  he  left  Sir  Joseph,  and  made 
his  waj  to  the  rooms  of  the  association.  The  secretary  -was  struck 
with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the 
openness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  inquietude  of  his  eye.  He 
spread  the  map  of  Afiica  before  him,  and,  tracing  a  lino  from 
Cairo  to  Sennaar,  and  from  thence  westward  in  the  latitude  and 
supposed  direction  of  the  Niger,  told  him  that  was  the  route  by 
which  the  association  were  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if  possible, 
be  explored.  Ledyard  replied  that  he  should  consider  himself 
singularly  fortunate  to  be  trusted  with  the  venture.  Tlie  secre- 
taiy  then  asked  him  when  he  would  be  ready  to  set  out.  Led- 
yard replied,  "To-morrow  morning."  Tlie  association  immedi- 
ately closed  yrith  a  man  who  displayed  such  fearless  promptitude 
and  eagerness,  but  they  were,  of  course,  unable  to  dispatch  him 
on  the  following  morning.  On  the  30th  of  June  he  left  London, 
and  proceeded  through  France  to  the  Mediterranean,  thence  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  passecj  ten  days,  and  then  up  the  Kile  to 
Cairo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  August.  Having  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  British  consul,  he  found  no  diHiculty  in 
procuring  such  information  as  he  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
his*  journey.  His  mtention  i^'as  to  join  a  caravan  bound  to  the 
interior,  and  continue  "with  it  to  the  end  of  its  route.  After  that 
he  would  have  to  be  guided  entirely  by  circumstances.  lie  pass- 
ed three  months  in  Cairo  studying  the  habits  of  thp  people  he  was 
about  to  associate  vrith,  and  in  otherwise  preparing  himself 

His  zeal  in  these  respects  was  attended  with  the  most  melan- 
choly end.  Exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun  produced  a  bilious 
complaint,  and  he  treated  it,  with  no  apprehensions  of  its  result, 
in  the  usual  way,  with  vitriolic  acid.  The  quantity  he  took  was 
excessive,  and  produced  burning  pains,  that  threatened  to  be  fatal 
unless  immediate  relief  could  be  procured.  A  powerful  dose  of 
tartar  emetic  vrfXH  administered,  but  in  vain.  The  principal  doc- 
tors of  Cairo  were  called  in,  but  their  advice  was  inipmcticable 
and  too  late.  In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  doomed 
l<»  end  his  strange  career  in  this  unfortunate  and  misc^rsiblc  way. 
'The  precise  day  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  toward  the 
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end  of  November,  1788.  He  was  decently  iuterred,  and  Ids  re- 
niaiiis  wore  followed  to  the  {puve  by  many  European  residents  in 
the  capital  of  I^'i)t. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  John  Ledyard  without 
exiKiricncing  tlie  keenest  sensation  of  regret  tliat  a  career  so  en- 
ergetic and  promising  was  thus  abruptly  terminated.  A  more 
unfortunate  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  world.  His  life 
was  one  constant  struggle  against  poverty,  but  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  dis]xjsition  made  liim  underrate  the  actual  hardships  beneath 
which  lie  was  constantly  groaning.  lie  was  so  accustomed  to 
disapi)ointments  tliat  they  ceased  to  excite  his  indignation.  With 
a  steadiness  of  puqMJse  which  can  not  be  too  largely  imitated,  be 
entered  upon  tlie  execution  of  his  plans,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
obstacles  which  surrounded  him.  The  one  great  object  of  his  life 
he  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished,  namely,  to  travel  through 
the  Kiissiau  i)ossessi()ns  to  the  coast  of  America.  A  desire  near- 
ly as  strong  sis  this  was  to  pcnctmte  into  the  central  parts  of  Af- 
rica. Under  circumstances  of  peculiar  good  luck  he  started  on 
this  entcrj)rise.  For  tlie  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  backed  by 
liberal  patrons,  and  discomfort  arising  from  scanty  means  seemed 
im|M)Ssible.  "With  natural  gayety  and  ardor  he  started  for  the 
burning  land  of  the  Afri(*an,  when  death,  as  if  dissatisfied  with 
his  triumph,  smote  him,  and  he  fell  in  the  pride  of  manhood  and 
strength. 

The  following  description  of  Mr.  T^edyard  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  IJeauf 'oy,  Secretary  of  the  African  Society.  "  To  those  who 
have  never  seen  Mr.  Ixidyard,  it  may  not,  jKirhaps,  Ije  uninterest- 
ing to  know  that  his  iKjrson,  though  scarcely  exceeding  the  middle 
size,  was  remarkably  expressive  of  activity  and  strength;  and  tliat 
his  manners,  though  unpolished,  were  neither  uncivil  nor  unpleas- 
ing.  Little  attentive;  to  (liflerence  of  rank,  he  seemed  to  consider 
all  men  as  his  equals,  and  jis  such  he  res[)ected  them.  His  genius, 
though  uncultivated  and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehen- 
sive. Ardent  in  his  wish(rs,  yet  calm  in  his  delil)erations;  daring; 
in  his  purposes,  but  guarded  in  his  measures;  im})atient  of  con- 
trol, yet  capable  of  strong  endunuice ;  adventurous  beyond  the 
conce])tion  of  ordinary  men,  yc^t  waiy  and  considerate,  and  atten- 
tive to  all  i)recautions,  he  apj)earc<l  to  be  formed  by  nature  for 
achievements  of  hardihooil  and  peril.*' 
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CoN'CERKiNd  tlie  early  liiNtorj-  of  tliis  eccentric  nnd  rcmnrkable 
inun  we  know  bul  little,  except  that  lie  was  a  imiive  of  Frani-e, 
and  born  in  the  environs  of  liordcaux,  on  the  24ih  of  Kruy,  1750- 
Hia  purcnta  were  in  very  humble  eirvumaln tiers,  and  Girard  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  any  advanlnpc  l>c- 
Tond  the  cfsentinl  one  of  birth.  It  is  proliable  that  bia  early  years 
urcre  paiwd  in  mueli  niiiiery,  for  ho  never  desired  to  retiini  to  llie 
»«ne  of  them.  Gratitrale,  which  is  ecrlainly  a  fralure  in  tlie 
diameter  of  mopt  self-made  men.  did  not  infuse  wnrmtli  into 
fiirard's  heart,  and  even  his  parents  were  not  renicnil>ered  ivitli 
llic  usnal  prompt  aficction  of  nalnrc.  Of  education  lie  luid  but 
little,  heinp  barely  able  to  read  his  own  lanfriiape.  The  knowlodpe 
of  thi:*  deficiency  weiphed  heavily  on  Ills  mind  tliroiifih  life,  and 
n-M  undoubtedly  one  cause  of  that  munificence  whicii  has  given 
Inslinp  interest  to  Ins  name. 

He  is  puppiised  to  have  left  France  at  Ihe  early  ajre  often  or 
twelve  years,  in  Ihe  ca|>aciiy  of  n  cabin-lwy.  liound  for  tlio  West 
Tndieii.     Many  euutics  have  been  U!<sigiicd  for  this  tilep ;  ninon^ 
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others,  RoreneRB  at  being  ridiculed  for  a  blind  eye,  and  ill-treatment 
from,  his  parents.  The  most  probable  reason  is,  that  he  left  France 
because  he  thought  he  could  do  better  elsewhere.  He  did  not  re- 
main in  the  WcHt  Indies  for  any  length  of  time,  but  proceeded  in 
his  vessel  to  New  York,  from  which  port  ho  afterward  saUed  as 
an  ai)prcntice.  When  the  term  of  his  indenture  had  expired,  he 
abandoned  the  sea  as  a  profession,  and  embarked  his  small  sav- 
ings in  little  semi-mercantile,  semi-nautical  ventures.  The  sound 
judgment  he  dis[)Iaycd  in  these  matters  was  not  without  its  result 
Kvcry  day  he  made  an  addition  to  his  capital,  until  finally  it  had 
swollen  to  proportions  ami)Ic  enough  to  purchase  an  interest  in  a 
small  vessel  which  plied  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
of  wliich  he  took  command. 

In  17G9  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  following  year 
married  Miss  Polly  Lum,  a  young  lady  remarkable  for  her  beauty. ' 
It  is  said  that  (iirard  "fell  in  love"  with  Miss  Lum  under  very 
])cculiar,  if  not  romantic  circumstances.  The  fascinating  creature 
was  a  servant  in  tlie  family  of  Colonel  Walter  Shee,  and  Girard*s 
first  interview  was  in  the  oi)en  street,  where  he  beheld  the  damsel, 
destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  operating  on  a  pump.  She 
was  a  beautiful  brunette  of  sixteen,  with  a  wide  reputation  for 
modesty  and  charms — a  reputation  which  was  fully  sustained  by 
her  subsequent  but  short  elevation  in  society.  Tlie  match  was 
an  unfortunate  one,  and  [)ro<luctive  of  much  wretchedness  to  both 
parties.  After  his  marriage  he  rented  a  small  house  in  Water 
Street,  and  continued  his  business  in  the  menrantile  and  seafaring 
way.  In  1771  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hazelhurst, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  Two  brigs  were  purchased,  and  of  one 
of  these  Ginu'd  took  the  command.  On  the  passage  both  were 
(;a{)tiired  and  sent  to  Jamaica,  thereby  breaking  up  the  adventure, 
dissolving  the  partnership,  and  sadly  dissappointing  the  owners. 
Much  censure  was  thrown  ui)on  Girard  for  not  defending  his  ves- 
sel, as  it  had  been  expressly  furnished  with  an  armament  to  make 
resistance  if  attacked.  It  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  and,  indeed, 
is  no  longer  interesting,  whether  this  censure  be  just  or  not.  It 
may  \)C  remarked,  however,  that  Girard  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  lose  liis  property  cheerfully.  If  he  had  seen  a  way  of  preserv- 
ing it,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  would  have  done  sa  From 
1772  to  177G  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  his  movements.     Ho 
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followed  the  profession  of  sea-captaifi,  and  yo3raged  to  those  places 
where  the  most  money  could  be  made ;  but  the  extreme  danger  of 
maritime  property,  owing  to  the  incessant  watchfulness  of  British 
cruisers,  induced  him  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  store  rather  than 
QQ  the  deep.  Consequently,  he  opened  a  small  grocery  in  Water 
Street,  to  which  he  attached  a  bottling  establishment  for  claret 
and  cider.  Here  he  contrived  to  drive  a  profitable  trade  until  the 
approach  of  the  British  army  in  1777,  when,  with  iivc  hundred 
dollars  which  he  had  saved,  he  purchased  a  small  farm  at  Mount 
HoUyy  and  removed  his  store  and  business,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
liarm*s  way.  Here  he  continued  his  bottling  business,  and  by 
supplying  the  American  army,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
managed  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  In  1779  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delf^ia,  and  we  find  him  occupying  a  range  of  frame  stores  on  the 
east  side  of  Water  Street.  A  gentleman  who  at  this  {x^riod  saw 
him  nearly  every  day  describes  him  as  a  plain  and  simply-attired 
man — so  much  so  tliat  even  then  he  went  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Old  Girardy  and  was  an  object  of  curiosity  in  his  junk- 
shop  as  much  as  any  other  article  there.  He  made  a  few  mari- 
time adventures  to  the  south  with  moderate  success,  but  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  country  was  unfavorable  to  the  immediate  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  The  St.  Domingo  trade,  however,  proved 
liighly  remunerative,  and  enabled  him,  in  1782,  to  brave  the  dull- 
ness of  the  times,  and  secure  upon  lease  a  range  of  frame  and  brick 
Htores  and  dwellings.  Tlie  terms  were  extremely  moderate,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  city  being  then  lit  its  lowest  ebb. 
Girard,  with  the  penetration  of  a  man  destined  to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire, knew  that  a  reaction  must  soon  take  place,  and  that  these 
buildings  would  then  be  of  inestimable  value.  His  lease  was  for 
ten  years,  and  contained  a  proviso  that  if,  at  tlie  expiration  of  that 
period,  Girard  was  willing  to  continue  the  occupancy,  it  might  be 
renewed  for  ten  years  more.  From  the  rent  of  these  stores  and 
dwellings  Girard  realized  enormous  profits.  On  the  day  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  first  lease,  he  waited  on  JVIr.  Stiles, 
hL§  landlord,  for  the  stipulated  renewal.  IVIr.  Stiles,  anticipating 
hi."*  object,  observed, "  Well,  Mr.  Girard,  you  have  made  out  so  well 
by  your  barpiin  that  I  suppose  you  will  hardly  hold  me  to  the 
n-newal  of  the  lease  for  ten  years  more."  *'  I  have  come,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Girard,  ^'to  secure  the  ten  years  more;  I  shall  not  let 
you  off." 
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After  this,  liis  brother,  Captain  John  Girard,  arriving  in  this 
i'ouiitry,  the  two  brotlicrH  onturcd  into  copartnerHhip,  under  the 
lirm  of  Stephen  &  John  Gininl,  in  connection  wiUi  a  firm  at  Cape 
J<'nui(;nise,  under  the  name  of  Oirard,  Bernard  &  Lacrampe,  who 
were  tlien  proneeuting;  a  highly  lucrative  commeroo  to  the  West 
Indies.  'Ilie  l)r()tlierH  were  not  at  all  fraternal  in  temper,  and  fior 
u  long  time  were  merely  united  by  pecuniary  interests*  Stephen 
was  grasping,  parsimoniouH,  and  authoritative,  while  John  had 
Home  little  Bentiment  in  hirt  comi)o»ition,  which  made  him  yearn 
ior  Home  thing  l)esi(le  the  unscrupulous  acx;umulation  of  wealth. 
A  rupture  took  place,  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  cull  in  an  umpire  to  adjust  and  settle  their  concerns  (1790). 
At  that  ]K'.no(l  Stephen  had  fallen  l)ehind  his  brother  either  in 
the  acfjuisition  of  money  or  the  disparity  of  his  capital  invested 
in  the  <;()ncern  ;  for,  ui>on  the  settlement  of  tlio  respective  portions^ 
floini  Avas  found  to  l)e  worth  sixti/  tlwiimnd  dollars,  while  Stephen, 
with  all  his  closeness,  possessed  but  thirft/  tliousand.  Several  yean 
after  tiie  dissolution,  John  (who  had  a  family)  died  in  the  West 
Indies,  leaving  Stephen  executor  of  his  will.  For  some  eccentxic 
reason,  the  hitter  never  infonned  his  nieces  of  the  fortune  fhej 
inherited,  but  reared  them  in  toUd  ignorance  of  the  fact.  It  was 
not  until  the  maiTuige  of  Antoinette  to  Mr.  Hemphill  that  he 
render(!d  an  account  of  his  brother  Johii*s  estate,  and  astonished 
his  nieces  with  a  knowledge  of  their  good  fortune. 

Innni'diatt^ly  after  the  dissolution  of  partnership  ho  recom- 
menced his  caro(T  as  a  shii)-owner,  and  in  a  short  time  built  four 
vessels,  and  <lispatched  them  on  voyages  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies.  His  mind  was  now  l)ent  on  the  accumulation  of  riches, 
and  the  only  enjoyment  he  y)erniitted  himself  was  the  pursuit  of 
this  o])ject.  His  biognii)her  says  tlmt  his  sympathies  were  not 
with  the  connnon  race  of  merchants  or  the  evory-day  order  of 
men.  His  am])ition  was  to  be  rich,  not  that  ho  might  cigoy  rich- 
(^s,  but  that  he  might  die  a  millionaire,  and  so  leave  his  name  to 
])ost(!rity.  It  is  scrarcely  [)robable  tliat  he  possessed  the  fiiculty  of 
enjoying  himsc^lf,  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  so  intimately  mixed  up  witli 
making  money  that  it  assumed  all  the  appearance  of  intense  bus* 
iness  applicjition.  Of  domestic  bliss  he  knew  little  or  nothing. 
His  wife  had  long  l)een  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  she 
was  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  )icr  days  in  wretched  cap- 
tivity.     1'ossibly  her  lot  had  not  been  of  the  liappiest.     Men  of 
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Girard*s  tempemmont  do  not  make  gunnl  Inishaiuls,  nixl  wc  look 
in  vain  for  tlie  tii*st  indication  of  kindliness  in  liis  domestic  rule. 
A  daughter  was  bom  to  bini,  but  the  poor  weukly  tiling  di(>(l,  in 
Bpito  of  oil  the  promise  of  Gimnrs  wealth.     At  the  pori(Hl  of 
which  wc  are  writing,  Ginird  was  unquestionably  u  crusty,  plod- 
ding, penurious  man,  singularly  repulsive  hi  his  ap])carancc,  and 
awkward  and  vulgar  in  his  address.     It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  could  express  himself  in  broken  Knglish,  and 
never  did  so  if  there  wils  an  oi^portunity  of  sj)eaking  French. 
"Sympathy,  feeling,  friendship,  pity,  love,  or  commiseration," 
says  his  biographer,  who  is  also  his  apologist  and  eulogist,  '^  were 
emotions  that  never  ruflled  the  equanimity  of  his  mind,  at  least 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  relax  his  energy  of  aceumuhilion,  or  im])air 
the  mass  of  money  that  rose  like  mountains  roinid  about  him. 
Friends,  relations,  old  comi)anions,  confidential  agents,  or  the  gen- 
eral family  of  mankind,  might  sicken  and  die  around  him,  and  he 
would  not  i>art  with  his  money  to  relieve  and  save  one  among 
them."     The  dark  colorhig  of  this  picture  leaves  us  but  little  to 
expect  from  a  man  so  hopelessly  abandoned  to  Mammon ;  yet  a 
bright  and  extraordinary  tndt  of  goodness  manifested  itself.     In 
1793,  Philadelphia  was  desolated  with  the  i)lague.     I'he  hon-ors 
of  that  IHghlful  visitation  have  been  so  often  described  that  it  is 
unnecessar}'  to  rehearse    them   now.     Husbands  deserted  their 
wives ;  children  their  parents ;  every  one,  in  fact,  who  could  rush 
from  the  scene  of  destrueticm,  did  so.     The  instinct  of  j)reserva- 
tion  rose  panimount  above  all  other  considerations,  and  scenes  of 
the  most  revolting  and  unnatund  character  were  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  genend  panic.     Among  the  poorer  classes  tlu^  mortal- 
ity mid  sullerhig  were  of  course  greatest.     I'he  impossibility  of 
gi*tthig  proi)er  attendance  and  medical  skill  ])ressed  with  fatal 
weight  upon  them.     Many  of  these  evils  the  rich  couhl  avoid.     II' 
they  were  attacked,  their  money  obtained  for  them  the  best  i)hy- 
hirians  in  the  city;  if  they  were  well,  it  canied  them  into  (lie 
country',  Ixjyond  the  i*each  of  infection.     It  would  have  been  ex- 
cii.-^ablc  if  Stephen  (iirard,  like  thousands  of  his  fellow-townsmeu, 
Inul  thus  consultwl  his  i)crsonal  safety  by  tlight.     To  the  surprise. 
of  every  one,  however,  he  not  only  staid,  but  vohmteiM-ed  his  si^rv- 
ires  to  nurse  the  sick.     We  (juote  from  Mr.  Carey's  pam|)hlet : 
'•At  a  meeting  on  Sunday,  St^ptember  loth,  a  cireumstauee  oe- 
ciim^d  to  which  tlie  most  glowing  pencil  could  hardly  do  justice. 

II 
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Stephen  Girard,  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  native  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  sympathizing  with  the  wretch- 
ed situation  of  the  sufferers  at  Bush  Hill,  voluntarily  and  unex- 
pectedly offered  himself  as  a  manager  to  superintend  that  hosja- 
tul.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction  excited  by  this  extraordinary 
spirit  of  humanity  can  be  better  conceived  than  expressed.  Peter 
Helm,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  also  a  member,  actuated  by  the 
like  benevolent  motives,  offered  his  services  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. Their  offers  were  accepted ;  and  the  same  afternoon  they 
entered  on  the  execution  of  their  dangerous  and  praiseworthy  of- 
fice. To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  offer  of  these 
citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  general  con- 
stemiition  which  at  that  period  pervaded  every  quarter  of  the  dty, 
and  which  cuuscd  attendance  on  the  sick  to  be  regarded  as  little 
less  than  a  certain  sacrifice.  Uninfluenced  by  any  reflections  of 
tliis  kind,  without  any  possible  inducement  but  the  purest  motives 
of  humanity,  they  magnanimously  offered  themselves  as  the  for- 
lorn hoj)e  of  the  committee."  An  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  which  illustrates  in  an  astonishing  w^y  the  remarkable 
fortitude  and  courage  of  Girard  at  this  dreadful  crisis. 

A  Mr.  T had  been  induced,  like  most  other  citizens,  to  move 

with  his  family  out  of  Philadelphia,  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever,  which  wiis  then  making  fearful  havoc  Previons 
engagements,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the 
city  almost  every  day,  and,  unfortunately,  his  presence  was  de» 
manded  in  "Walnut  Street,  a  few  doors  below  Second.  This  was 
a  fearful  neighborhood,  as  the  fever  was  raging  in  a  shocking  de- 
gree in  "  Farmer's  Kow,"  leading  from  Dock  Street,  only  a  few 
doors  from  his  place  of  resort.  For  several  days  Mr.  T—  felt 
that  he  was  earning  the  name  of  a  man  of  courage  at  a  fearfiil 
risk,  to  venture  into  such  a  vicinity;  but  his  business  was  im- 
penitive,  and  he  continued  to  yield  to  its  demands,  of  course  with 
all  those  precautions  which  science  or  kindness  suggested.     One 

day  Mr.  T turned  the  comer  of  Walnut  and  Second  Street, 

and  went  a  few  steps  down  the  latter  street  until  ho  came  oppo- 
site the  avenue  called  Farmer's  Row.  There  pestilence  had 
chased  away  every  vestige  of  business ;  there  was  nothing  to  break 
the  almost  unearthly  silence  of  the  place,  or  give  an  idea  that  mo- 
tion was  an  attribute  of  any  object  within  view.  He  stood  gas- 
ing  at  the  buildings  that  contained  the  victims,  living  and  dead. 
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(if  the  apimlliii^  (Iihciiho,  when  Hiiddenly  the  ii])pr(Hu*h  of  a  nir- 
riagi3,  driven  nipidly  by  a  black  man,  broke  the  HiKmcc  of  tlio 
ploco.     Tho  carriiigo  wan  driven  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  frame 
buildingn  on  tho  liow.     The  driver  hiid  hiH  whip  Ixick  upon  itn 
top,  bound  hiH  himdkerchief  doHO  to  hiH  mouth,  oiMuied  the  door 
of  hin  vehicU'.,  and  rcHumcd  bin  Kinit.     A  nhort,  thick-net  nuui 
Mtcppcd  from  the  com^h,  and  went  into  one  of  the  abcxhiH  of  wreU'h- 
tidnc88.     IntcreHted  in  the  renult  of  Huch  a  movement,  involving 
Hurli  imminent  <hin{:^r,  Mr.  T prcnned  bin  camphorated  hand- 
kerchief ch)Her  to  bin  faee,  aiul  witlidivw  an  far  iih  he  couhl  with- 
out Uwinfi;  night  of  the  carriage  and  the  boune.     11  in  movement 
enabled  him  to  look,  though  from  a  dintancc,  into  the  door  of  the 
tenement.     Shortly  aftcTward  lie  naw  a  slow  movement  on  the 
HtuirH,  oh  if  Home  ]>erH(m  wan  deHcen<Hn^  with  <lifruudty.     No 
noine,  however,  wan  heard,  nor  did  there  ai))HMir  to  Iw  any  other 
movement  in  tho  boune.     In  a  few  mhiuten  he  diHtinguinbod  the 
ubjeet  of  bin  Holicitudo  approiu'.bing  tlio  outer  door;  at  length  be 
Htood  full  in  bin  view  on  the  pavement.     The  man  who  bad  left 
iIhs  carriage  bad  bi*.en  into  one  of  the  cluuulH^rH  of  the  boune,  an<1 
luul  taken  thence  a  human  being,  who  bad  probably  been  left 
without  the  least  attendance,  suflering  with  the  yellow  fever.    Tiic 
i>izi!  of  tlie  Hudercr  <Ud  not  allow  the  visitor  to  take  him  up  in  the 
U*j«t  iiKxle  for  conveying  him.     Ah  they  were  on  the  pavcnieul,  tlie 
npht  ann  of  the  man  partly  supported  the  sick  person,  wliilt^  the 
'      Ipft  arm  wjw  pressiul  close  to  bin  emaciated  body,  so  as  to  pivvciit 
I     lii»<  falling;  the  feet  of  the  sick  man  touched  the  ground,  and  bis 
j     vHlow,  cmlavenniH  fiicc-  rented  against  the  cheek  of  his  conductor. 
I     Kvi'ry  breath  he  exhaled  poured  over  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of 
Ills  nup]N)rter  a  volume  of  putrid  efHuvium,  while  his  hair,  long 
from  neglect,  and  knotted  and  nuitted  with  filth,  ad<lcd  to  the  dis- 
,    ;?UHting  an<l  fearful  npeetacle.      In  this  situation  the  W(^II  man 
jKirtly  carried  aiul  partly  dragg(Hl  the  nulferer  to  the  carriage,  in 
H'hich,  with  gn*at  exert i(m  ami  after  nmeh  time,  be  nuccccdcd  in 
placing  him;   tlu)  driver,  of  cimrse,  refusing  to  aid  in  such  a  dan- 
gi*niun  enterprise.    'Hie  door  of  tb«^  carriage  was  drawn  toby  the 
jirmon  inside,  and  then  they  were  driven  slowly  olf,  the  sick  nuin 
lying  in  the  armn  of  the  person  who  bad  brought  him  from  bis 
wn»tclied  alKwle.     AVbo  the  sick  man  was  Mr.  T--     •  <lid  not  in- 
•|nin* ;  but  IIK  who  risked  no  nmcb  to  help  a  human  being  that 
luul  no  clnimn  of  connnnguinity  or  friendship  upon  bis  services- 
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he  who  thus  did  good  to  others  at  such  an  imminent  hasard  to 
himself,  was  Stephen  Gikard. 

AVhat  a  remarkable  compound  of  mean  selfishness  and  ndfaie 
philanthropy  is  found  in  the  character  of  this  strange  man  !  Un- 
willing to  give  a  dollar  to  save  his  dearest  Mend  from  destmo- 
tion,  yet  voluntarily  jeopardizing  his  life  to  assuage  the  guflferingii 
of  strangers.  His  office  in  the  hospital  wus  of  the  most  fJarmii^ 
kind ;  he  had  to  encourage  and  comfort  the  sick,  to  hand  them 
necessaries  and  medicines,  to  wipe  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and 
to  perform  many  disgusting  offices  of  kindness  for  them,  whix^ 
nothing  could  render  tolerable  but  the  exalted  motives  that  im- 
pelled him  to  tliis  heroic  conduct. 

We  dwell  on  this  incident  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  it  is 
the  only  one  worth  recording  in  the  life  of  Girard — at  all  events, 
the  only  one  which  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  purely  disin- 
terested motives.  His  philanthropy  was  too  of^en  the  resnlt  of 
keen,  calculating,  selfish  motives.  He  would  give  money  for  the 
erection  of  churches  (dealing  out  hundreds  and  thousands  with 
unsparing  hand),  but  it  wns  always  necessary  that  the  church 
should  be  in  some  location  likely  to  benefit  his  property.  Of  in- 
dividual wants  he  was  totally  indifierent ;  the  moans  of  the  suf- 
fering, the  hollow  cry  of  the  famished,  the  lamentations  of  the 
widowed  and  fatherless,  never  reached  his  ears.  If  he  gave  to  be- 
nevolent institutions,  it  wns  that  he  might  be  remembered  in  the 
blazoned  subscription  list,  and  not  that  ho  conceived  the  necesnty 
of  such  institutions.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  thoroughly  wretched 
being,  utterly  unworthy  of  imitation  or  even  remembrance.  Hie 
Giver  of  all  things  sometimes  selects  an  unworthy  instmment  to 
perform  HLs  behests,  and  Girard  was  sent  into  the  world  to  do 
good,  although  with  a  repulsiveness  that  did  not  suggest  benefi- 
cence. It  was,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  his  ambition  to  be 
remembered  and  respected  after  death.  For  the  living  he  cared 
nothing.  The  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-man  (a  worldly  prize 
that  the  poorest  may  possess)  he  treated  \\'ith  contempt,  and  at 
any  moment  would  sacrifice  it  for  a  cent.  Overbearing,  grasp- 
ing, tyrannous,  and  mean,  he  looked  on  those  around  him  as  so 
many  tools.  If  they  were  sharp  and  expeditious,  he  litis  willing 
to  use  them ;  but  the  moment  they  had  been  applied  in  the  right 
way,  he  cast  them  from  him.  Gratitude  for  their  services  (which 
were  sometimes  of  inestimable  value  to  him)  never  entered  his 
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mind.  His  career  was  one  of  horrible  closeness.  He  gave  the 
smallest  wage  for  the  largest  amount  of  work,  and  if  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  pulling  down  a  poor  fcllow*s  salary,  after  many 
years  of  devoted  labor,  he  pulled  it  down  without  a  moment's  hes- 
itaticHi.  In  a  country  where  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  conducted  in 
the  most  liberal  spirit,  and  where  paltry  meanness  is  utterly  un- 
known, the  character  of  Girard  naturally  excited  disgust.  His 
wealth  gave  him  a  certain  influence  whicli  had  to  be  respected, 
but  his  acts  were  viewed  with  contempt  by  every  American  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

If  a  man  start  in  life  with  the  determination  to  eschew  all  its 
social^obligations,  he  is  at  once  in  a  position  of  advantage  toward 
his  neighbor  which  must  lead  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  By 
dint  of  inde&tigable  industry  and  unscrupulous  stinginess,  Girard 
found  his  hoards  increasing  daily,  until  he  was  in  a  position  to 
become  proprietor  of  a  public  bank,  and  to  take  government  loans 
to  any  amount.  One  step  on  the  ladder  of  riches  secures  anoth- 
er. The  command  of  a  bank  enabled  Girard  to  extend  his  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  to  enter  on  fields  of  commerce  which 
were  closed  to  smaller  capitalists.  With  such  advantages,  it  was 
no  unusual  stroke  of  luck  tliat  netted  him  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars at  a  single  venture.  Tlius  he  amiusscd  the  immense  fortune 
whicli  it  was  his  mission  to  leave  behind  for  tlie  public  good.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow  his  career  more  mi- 
nutely. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  illness  which  terminated  his  ca- 
reer, Mr.  Girard  underwent  the  gradual  brciiking  up  of  constitu- 
tion conmion  to  men  of  great  age,  but  he  never  relaxed  in  his 
business  application.  In  1826  he  was  violently  attacked  with 
tlic  erysipelas  in  his  head  and  legs,  which  confined  him  to  his 
house  for  several  weeks,  and  finally  left  lii  n  much  debilitated. 
Unable  to  attend  at  the  bank,  lie  transacted  its  business  at  home. 
Every  day  his  cashier  visited  him  witli  the  bills  offered  for  dis- 
count, and  took  his  views  concenung  them.  On  partly  recover- 
ing, he  altered  liis  mode  of  living  (he  was  fond  of  goo<l  dinners), 
and  adopted  a  vcgi»table  diet,  which  he  persisted  in  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  continued,  as  might  be  expected,  to  grow  weaker, 
his  eyesight  became  more  dim,  and  he  foimd  it  difficult  to  walk 
the  sti-eets  with  safety.  "In  the  year  1830,"  says  Mr.  Simpson, 
**  I  liave  often  discovered  him  groping  in  the  vestibule  of  his  bank, 
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and  feeling  about  for  the  door  without  Buccem.  Still  be  would 
Hufier  no  one  to  attend  on  or  aABist  him."  Tbe  result  of  this 
proud  obHtinucy  waH  an  accident.  In  crossmg  a  street  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a  wagon,  the  wheel  of  which  struck  the  side  of 
hiH  face,  lacerating  tlic  flcHh,  and  tearing  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
right  car.  lie  walked  home,  but  an  examination  of  the  wound 
Hhowed  that  it  wa.s  more  serious  and  extensive  than  was  at  first 
imagined,  and  he  Kuffered  a  long  confinement.  He  lost  nearij 
the  whole  of  his  right  ear,  and  the  eye,  before  but  sli^tlj  open, 
was  now  entirely  <:loKed.  The  pain  occasioned  by  the  wound  and 
the  necesHary  o[)crationH  of  the  doctor  seriously  affected  lus  con- 
stitution, and  left  it  exposed  to  the  prey  of  other  diseases*  In  the 
following  year  (1831)  he  was  attacked  with  bronchitis.  Fitful  in- 
sanity or  imrtial  derangement  quickly  succeeded,  which,  increas- 
ing from  (lay  to  day,  tenninated  in  unconsciousness  and  utter  [Kros- 
tnition.  lie  refused  to  take  medicine,  and  on  the  26th  of  De- 
ceml>er,  1831,  departe<l  this  life,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  The 
only  emotion  ex<:ile(l  by  the  event  was  one  of  curiosity  to  know 
how  old  (jrirurd  had  (lisi>osed  of  his  property,  amounting  to  ten  mill' 
ions  of  dollars,  ^'  The  moment  the  true  character  of  his  bequests 
was  known,"  says  Mr.  Sim[)son,  '^  a  loud  shout  of  applause  and  ad- 
minition  filled  the  public  press,  and  flowed  from  every  tongue,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  [)rofound  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  the 
man,  the  (;iliz(;ti,  and  the  philanthropist.  Surjirise  and  increduli- 
ty for  a  time  divided  the  minds  of  men.  His  friends  were  disap- 
|K)inted,  and  his  enemies  disarmed ;  I'rcjudice  confessed  she  had 
done  him  injustice,  and  Charity  wept  that  she  had  ever  deemed 
him  hard  of  Iieurt.  P<;rhaps  the  tinxiety  as  well  as  depth  of  tlic 
emotions  excited  by  his  unique  will  in  the  public  mind  were  never 
Ixjfore  0(1  lulled." 

It  is  m(;laneholy  to  reflect  that  the  only  gratitude  excited  b}* 
the  liie-efforts  of  uii  individual  should  l)e  confmed  to  that  brief 
period  allotted  to  the  formaticm  of  his  will ;  that  the  only  ad- 
mirable act  of  his  life  was  the  one  whi(;h  was  consummated  by 
death.  Yet  this  was  the  c^iscj  with  Ginird.  It  is  cliaritable  to 
Ixilieve  that  the  extreme  imrsimony  of  his  life  was  a  part  of  a 
large  plan  of  philanthropy  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  perfect, 
and  which,  requiring  millions,  demanded  economy.  Whetlier  a 
man  discharge  the  obligations  of  wealth  by  thus  pen uriously  grind- 
ing the  last  [)enny  out  of  those  around  him,  thus  shutting  out 
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the  nympathicH,  tho  followshii),  mul  ^huI  opinion  of  the  ^vorld,  mav 
well  lulinit  ofiloubt.  Tho  toHt  of  u  niun*H  lilo  iv^  tho  oxuni|Uo  \iv 
prot«oiitM  tor  tho  imitation  of  otliorn.  tludgod  hy  tliis  stanihml, 
iiimrd  t*ortuuily  lalltt  nhort.  Thoiv  is  nothing  whatovor  in  \\U 
lUb  worthy  of  hearty  oonnnondation  »<avo  Ium  ilisinti'ivstod  oondurt 
during  tho  yoUow  tovor  crisiK.  Ho  wan  moan,  tyrannonn,  i><;no- 
nint,  and  utterly  dotttitnto  of  ivlitrious  sontimont.  Kww  tho  rrodit 
of  having  dovotod  his  onornunis  wealth  to  worthy  ohjivtM  is  miti- 
Ijriitvd  hy  tho  fact  that,  aftor  all,  a  man  must  do  sonu'thiujx  with 
tho  iiionoy  ho  litis  aocnmnlatod ;  ho  oan  not  carry  it  with  him  to 
the  grtivo. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  tho  public  lu'cpicsts  umlcr  tho  tosta- 
iiientury  diH'umcnts  of  Stephen  (Sirard.  His  dosiro  to  ho  romom- 
lH»nHl  ••  former"  is  very  ohservahlo : 

1.  To  tho  "Contributors  of  tho  l*onnsylvania  Hospital'*  tho 
sum  of  $30,000,  to  renmui  part  of  their  capital  *'  forever.'* 

2.  To  tho  "  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tho  Deaf  and  Dund)** 
the  8um  of  $20,000. 

8.  To 'MhoOrphan  Asylum  of  rhiladelphia*Mhesumof*lO,000. 

4.  To  tho  '•Controllers  of  tho  rublic  SeluM»ls  for  the  City  and 
CtMinty  of  rhiladelphia"  the  smn  of  Jf  10,000,  for  the  use  of  the 
seluMds  "  upon  tho  Lancaster  system.** 

i>.  To  tho  "Mayor,  Aldermen,  ami  Citizens  of  rirdiidelpirui** 
the  sum  of  #10,000,  in  trust,  to  safely  iuNost  the  same  in  some 
priHlnetivo  fund,  and  with  tho  interest  and  dlNidends  ari.sinn;  theiv- 
frtMu,  to  pinrhaso  fuel  between  tho  mouths  of  March  and  August 
in  every  vear  '*  forever,**  and  in  the  monlli  of  tlanuarv  in  o\orv 
year  '*  foivver,**  distribute  tho  same  amon;^  poi»r  white  house- 
ktvjH'rs  and  room-keepers  of  j^ood  character  residinji;  in  the  city 
4»f  Philadelphia. 

t».  To  tho  '*  Society  for  tho  l^oliof  oi'  Poor  and  l)istn»sscd  Mas- 
ters of  Ships,  their  NVi(h»ws  and  Chihlrcn,**  tho  sum  i»f  $10,000. 

7.  To  the  trustees  of  the  **  Masonic  Loan"  the  sum  of  4?1»0,000, 
lo  rtMuain  **  Ibrever**  a  pcrmancitt  fund  or  capital. 

8.  '!**)  **  Trustees  of  Passyunk  Township'*  tho  siuu  of  $()000, 
to  erect  a  schodlhouse. 

0.  To  tho  "  Corp<»ratiou  of  tho  City  of  New  Orleans**  real  es- 
tate, consisting  of  a  thousand  acres  of  laud,  appurtenances,  and 
ihirtv  shives,  in  trust,  after  twcutv  years*  iuhoritancc  by  ♦Iud«j:(» 
llree,  to  Iw  applied  to  such  uses  and  purposes  as  they  shall  con- 
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sidcr  most  likely  to  promote  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of 
tlio  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

10.  'J'o  the  '^IMayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,"* 
th(^ir  successors  and  assigns,  in  trust,  idl  the  residue  and  remain- 
<lcr  of  hi;i  real  and  personal  estate,  to  and  for  the  several  uses, 
intents,  and  purposes  Iiereinaftcr  mentioned  and  declared  of  and 
concenuiig  the  same.  80  far  as  regarded  his  real  estate  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  trust,  that  no  part  should  be  sold,  but  should  "for- 
ever" be  let,  from  time  to  time,  to  good  tenants  at  yearly  or  other 
rents,  tlic  profits  arising  therefrom  to  be  applied  toward  keeping 
that  part  of  said  real  estate  constantly  hi  good  repair,  and  toward 
improving  tlie  same  whenever  necessary  by  erecting  new  build- 
ings, and  that  tlic  nett  residue  be  applied  to  the  same  uses  and 
purposes  as  arc  herein  declared  of  and  concerning  the  residue  of 
liis  personal  estate.  And  so  far  as  regards  his  real  estate  in 
Kentucky,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  whenever  it  may  bo 
exi)C(lient  to  do  so,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the 
same  uses  and  purposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and  concerning 
tlie  residue  of  his  personal  estate.  And  so  far  as  r^ards  the 
residue  of  his  jiersonal  estate,  in  trust,  as  to  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars part  thereof,  to  apply  and  expend  so  much  of  that  sum  as 
may  be  necessary  in  erecting  on  his  square  of  ground,  between 
High  and  Chesnut  Streets,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
Philadelphia  (wliich  square  of  ground  he  devotes  to  the  purpose 
forever),  a  permanent  college,  with  suitable  out-buildings,  suffi- 
ciently s])acious  for  the  residence  and  accommodation  of  at  least 
three  hundred  scholars,  and  the  requisite  teachers  and  other  per- 
sons necessary  in  such  an  institution,  and  in  supplying  the  said 
college  and  out-buildings  with  decent  and  suitable  furniture,  as 
well  as  books  and  all  things  needful  to  carry  into  effect  his  general 
design.  Concerning  the  construction  of  the  building  he  gives  ex- 
j)Hcit  directions,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Jle  directs  that  a  room  in  this  building  most  suitable 
for  the  puii)ose  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  books  and  papers,  and  carefully  preserved  therein. 
His  plate  and  furniture  of  every  sort  he  directs  his  executors  to 
place  in  one  of  the  out-buildings  of  the  college.  When  the  col- 
lege and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  supplieil 
with  plain  and  suitable  furniture  and  books,  philosophical  and 
experimental  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters 
needful  to  carry  his  general  design  into  execution,  the  income, 
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Issues,  and  profits  of  so  much  of  tho  dadd  sum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  as  shall  remain  unexpended  shall  be  applied  to  muintuui 
the  said  college  according  to  his  directions,  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  institution  sliall  be  organized  as  soon  us  pmcticablc, 
and  to  accomplish  that  purpose  more  effectually,  due  public  notice 
of  the  intended  opening  of  the  college  shall  be  given,  so  that  there 
may  be  an  opi)ortunity  to  make  selections  of  con4)cteiit  instructors 
and  other  agents,  and  those  who  may  have  the  cliarge  of  orphans 
may  be  aware  of  the  provisions  hitended  for  them. 

2.  A  competent  number  of  instructors,  teachers,  assistants,  and 
other  necessary  agents  shall  be  selected,  and,  when  needful,  their 
places  from  time  to  time  supplied.  They  shall  ri'coive  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services ;  but  no  person  shall  be  employed 
who  shall  not  be  of  tried  skill  in  his  or  her  pro])er  department,  of 
established  moral  character,  and  in  all  cases  persona  shall  be  c/tosen 
on  account  of  tfieir  rnei'it,  and  not  throng li  favor  or  intHyue, 

3.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  ten  years,  as  tho  said  income  shall  bo  adequate  to  maintain, 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  college  m^  soon  as  ]>ossible ;  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  vacancies,  or  as  increased  ability  from 
income  may  warnint,  others  shall  be  introduc(;(l. 

4.  On  the  application  for  udinission,  an  accunite  statement 
should  Im)  taken,  in  a  book  ]n'epiu'ed  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name, 
birth-place,  age,  health,  condition  as  to  relatives,  and  other  j)ar- 
ticulars  nH<»ful  to  l)e  known  of  each  ori)lian. 

5.  No  or})han  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  or  direct- 
ors of  the  i)oor,  or  a  proj)er  guardian,  or  other  competent  author- 
ity, shall  have  given,  by  indentiu'c,  relin(}uishinent,  or  otherwise, 
ude([uate  power  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  riiihuleU 
phia,  or  to  directors  or  others  by  them  appointed,  to  enforce,  hi 
rehition  to  each  orphtm,  every  proper  restraiiit,  and  to  pi*event 
relatives  or  others  from  hiterfering  with  or  withdniwing  such  or- 
phans from  the  institution. 

G.  Those  orphans  for  whose  admission  application  shall  first  be 
nmde  shall  be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring;  and 
at  all  future  times,  piiority  of  a))pIication  shall  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  preference  in  a<linissioii,  all  other  things  concurring;  but 
if  there  shall  be  at  any  time  more  applicants  than  vacancies,  and 
the  applying  oi*|)hans  shall  have  been  born  in  diflerent  i)Iaces,  a 
preference  shall  be  given,  first,  to  orphans  born  in  the  city  of 

II  2 
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I'hilodclphia ;  secondly,  to  tli08e  bom  in  any  other  part  of  Penn*- 
sylvuniii ;  thirdly^  to  those  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  (that 
being  the  first  \yovi  on  the  continent  of  North  America  at  which 
(^irard  first  arrived) ;  and,  lastly ,  to  those  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  (being  the  first  port  of  the  said  continent  at  which  he  first 
traded,  in  the  first  instance  as  first  officer,  and  subsequently  as 
master  and  owner  of  a  vessel  and  cargo). 

7.  Tlie  orphans  admitted  into  the  college  shall  be  there  fed 
with  plain  but  wholesome  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  decent  ap- 
parel (no  distinctive  dress  ever  to  be  worn),  and  lodged  in  a  plidn 
but  safe  manner.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  their  health,  and 
to  this  end  their  persons  and  clothes  shall  be  kept  dean,  and  they 
shall  have  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  They 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  a  sound  education, 
comprehending  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
navigation,  surveying,  practical  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural, 
chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy,  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages  (he  does  not  forbid,  nor  does  he  recommend,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages),  and  such  other  learning  and  science  as  tlio 
capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant :  he  would 
rather  have  them  taught  facts  and  things  than  words  or  signs. 
And  esiKJcially  he  desires  that,  by  every  proper  means,  a  pure  at- 
tachment to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy  Constitutions,  shall  be 
formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunately  happen  that  any  of  the  orphans  ad- 
mitted into  the  college  shall,  from  malconduct,  have  become  unfit 
companions  for  the  rest,  and  mild  means  of  reformation  pro^x; 
abortive,  they  should  no  longer  remain  therein. 

9.  Those  scholars  who  shall  merit  it  shall  remain  in  the  col- 
lege until  they  shall  respectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  they  shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the  may- 
or, aldermen,  and  citizens  of  I'hiladelphia,  or  under  their  direc- 
tion, to  suitable  occupations,  as  those  of  agriculture,  navigation, 
arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manufactures,  according  to  the  ca^ 
parities  and  acquirements  of  the  scholars  respectively,  consulting, 
as  far  as  prudence  shall  justify  it,  tlie  inclinations  of  the  several 
scholars  as  to  the  occupation,  art,  or  tnide  to  be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  college  and  its  append- 
ages, he  leaves,  necessarily,  many  details  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  successors;  and  he  docs  m> 
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with  the  more  confidence,  an,  from  the  nature  of  his  beque^tH  and 
the  benefits  to  result  from  tlicm,  he  truHtn  that  liiH  fellow-citlzcnH 
of  PhiUidelphia  will  obneri^  and  evince  special  care  and  anxiety  in  se- 
lecting inemhera  fw  tJieir  dty  councils,  ami  other  agents. 

There  were,  however,  Homo  rcHtrictionH,  which  he  conHidercd  it 
his  duty  to  prescribe,  and  to  be,  anion^  oUicrn,  <;onditions  on 
which  his  bequest  for  said  collcfi^c  is  iiitule  and  oiijoycd :  Jif-st,  he 
enjoins  and  requires  that  if,  at  the  close  of  any  ycuir,  the  income 
of  the  fund  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  roHcirc  nhall  Ik; 
more  than  sufiicient  for  the  maintenatuui  of  the  institution  durin^; 
that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the  naid  income,  after  defraying 
nuch  maintenance,  shall  be  forthwith  investiul  in  good  securities, 
thereafter  to  Ix;  and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital ;  but  in  no  event 
flhall  any  part  of  the  capital  be  sold,  diK[)os(>d  of,  or  [)ledged  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said  institution,  to  which  he  de- 
votCB  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends  thereof  exclusively; 
fiecarul/yj  he  enjoins  and  recpiires  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionai^/,  or 
minister  of  any  sect  wltatsocver,  sliall  ever  hold  or  exeixise  any  station 
or  duty  wliatever  in  t/ie  saitl  college  ;  nor  shall  any  such  j^erson  ever  be 
admitted  /or  any  purpose,  or  cut  a  visitor,  within  t/ie  premises  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.  In  making  this  nistric- 
tion,  he  says,  he  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  n^floction  upon  any 
f^ect  or  jKjrson  whatsoever;  but  as  then;  is  such  a  niultitudcj  oi' 
sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  th(;m,  he  (U^nircs  to 
keep  the  minds  of  the  orphans  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from 
this  l>e(]uest  free  from  the  (excitement  which  clashing  doctrines 
iind  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce.  His  desire  is, 
that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  th(*  college  shall  take  pains 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  ihii  purest  principles  of  mo- 
rality, so  that,  on  i\\v\v  entrance  into  active  lif(i,  they  may  from 
inclination  and  habit  evin<!e  benevoleiice  toward  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  aiul  industry,  adopting,  at  the  same; 
tinii^  such  religious  tenets  as  tluar  ituitured  reason  may  enabhi 
I  hem  to  pref(T. 

If  the  income  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  simi  of  two 
miUi(»ns  of  dollars  remaining  after  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  coUege  an<l  out-buildings  shall,  owing  to  the  increaw; 
f»f  the  iiumlM^r  of  orphans  apj)lying  for  admisnion,  or  other  caus<*, 
\n\  inadeqiuite  to  the  conntruction  of  new  buildings,  or  the  main- 
tciuince  and  education  of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission, then  such  farther  sum  as  may  be  n(»cessary  for  the  con- 
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striiction  of  new  buiklings  and  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
such  iarthci*  niniiber  of  orphans  as  can  be  maintained  and  in- 
structed within  sucli  buiklings  as  the  said  square  of  ground  sliall 
1>c  adequate  to,  shall  Ijc  taken  from  the  final  residuary  fund  here- 
inafter expi-essly  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  comprehending  the 
income  of  his  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  <livideiids  of  liis  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  Na\'igation  Com- 
])any ;  his  desi<£n  and  desire  being  tliat  the  benefits  of  said  insti- 
tution should  })C  extended  to  as  great  a  number  of  orphans  as  the 
limits  of  the  said  square  and  buildings  therein  can  accommodate. 

For  the  improvement  of  various  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia Mr.  Girard  Ix^rpieaths  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  trusts  for  the  purposes  specified;  also  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement 
by  canal  navigation,  llie  residue  of  his  property  he  bequeaths 
in  trust  to  ])e  invested  in  good  securities,  and  the  income  thereof 
up])lied, 

1st.  To  the  farther  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  afore- 
said college. 

2d.  To  enable  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  said  city,  by  a  competent  police,  including  a  sufficient 
number  of  watchmen  really  suited  to  the  purpose, 

3d.  I'o  enable  the  said  corporation  to  improve  the  city  proper- 
ty and  the  genei*al  appearance  of  the  city  itself,  and  in  effect  to 
diminish  the  burden  of  taxation.  To  all  of  which  objects  he  di- 
rects the  income  aiising  from  the  fund  aforesaid  to  be  devoted 
"  forever." 

The  will  from  wliich  the  above  abstract  is  taken  was  executed 
on  the  IGth  of  Februar}',  1830.  Four  months  later  Mr.  Girard 
])ublishcd  a  codicil,  declaiing  it  to  Ixi  his  intention,  and  directing 
that  the  orplian  establishment  provided  for  in  his  will,  instead  of 
being  ])uilt,  as  therein  directed,  upon  his  square  of  ground  be- 
tween High  and  Cliestnut  Streets  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Streets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphiji,  should  be  built  upon  the  es- 
tate then  recently  purchased  from  Mr.  Parker,  and  consisting  of 
tlie  mansion-house,  out-buildings,  and  forty-five  acres  and  some 
perches  of  land,  called  Peel  Hill,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  in  Penn 
Township,  llie  square  of  ground  originally  intended  for  the  site 
he  constitutes  and  declares  to  be  a  part  of  the  residue  and  re- 
mainder of  his  reid  and  personal  estate. 
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When  the  early  history  of  America  shall  be  shrouded  in  the 
dim  traditions  of  the  past,  the  life-story  of  Sir  William  Phips  will 
seem  like  a  legend  built  of  men's  fancies,  and  not  based  upon  the 
realities  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  more  romantic  in  our  vol- 
ume. 

Phips  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  February,  1C51,  at  Woolwich, 
in  Maine,  a  small  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kenne- 
bec. His  father  was  a  robust  Englishman,  a  gunsmith  by  trade, 
and  the  parent  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  cliildren,  all  by  one 
mother.  At  an  early  age,  William  (who  was  one  of  the  youn- 
gest) had  to  look  out  for  himself.  The  death  of  his  father  placed 
liim  in  the  responsible  position  of  head  of  the  family.  Until  his 
eighteenth  year  he  gained  a  scanty  income  by  tending  sheep,  but 
his  adventurous  disposition  was  not  content  with  the  primeval 
Bimplicity  of  this  occupation.  lie  longed  to  become  a  sailor,  and 
room  through  the  world.  At  first  he  was  unable  to  change  occu- 
jiations  with  the  facility  he  expected.  He  could  not  get  a  situa- 
tion as  a  sailor,  so  he  apprenticed  liimaclf  to  a  ship-builder.  It 
is  probable  tliat  he  learned  this  lucrative  trade  in  a  very  thorough 
manner,  for  we  find  him  afterward  in  Boston  pursuing  it  with  suc- 
cess, and  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  reading  and  writing.  In 
addition  to  these  accomplishments,  he  found  time  to  make  love  to 
u  rich  widow,  and  with  such  success  tliat  he  married  her,  in  spite 
of  some  disparity  in  age.  Immediately  after  this  he  went  into 
Imsiness  as  a  ship-builder,  and  constructed  a  vessel  on  Sheepscot 
River.  Having  in  due  time  launched  the  craft,  he  engaged  to 
I>rocure  a  lading  of  lumber,  and  return  to  Boston.  He  consoled 
his  wife  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  some  day  get  the  com- 
mand of  a  king's  ship,  and  become  the  owner  "  of  a  fair  brick 
house  hi  the  Green  Lane  of  North  Boston."  In  those  days, 
brick  houses  were  as  aristocratic  as  marble  palaces  in  our  time. 

These  magnificent  visions  were  not  to  be  immediately  realized. 
]'hii)s  and  his  ship  appear  to  have  lived  an  industrious,  ploddinf>: 
sort  of  life  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  without  any  particularly 
golden  results.      He  did  little  jobs  at  his  ship-yard,  and  per- 
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formed  sliort  coasting  voyages,  all  the  while  dreaming  of  better 
times,  and  sigliing  that  they  were  still  so  distant.  One  day,  as 
he  strolled  through  the  crooked  sti'eets  of  Boston,  ho  heard  the 
sombre-looking  merchants  talking  to  each  other  about  a  ship- 
TVivck  that  had  occurred  near  the  Bahamas.  It  was  a  Spanish 
vessel,  and  was  known  to  have  money  on  board.  Phips  ^idked 
straight  down  to  his  vessel,  shipped  a  few  hands,  and  sailed  for 
the  Ikihamas  without  farther  delay.  It  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
enterprise  for  his  ardent  nature.  He  succeeded  in  finding  the 
wreck,  and  in  recovering  a  great  deal  of  its  cargo,  but  the  valne 
of  it  scarcely  defrayed  the  exiKjnses  of  the  voyage.  He  was  tdd, 
however,  of  another  and  more  richly-laden  vessel  which  had  been 
wrecked  near  Port  de  la  Plata  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
and  which  was  known  to  contain  treasure  to  an  enormous  amount. 
Phips  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  fishing  up  this  if\*calth; 
but,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  undertake  the  operation  without  assist- 
ance, lie  proceeded  to  England,  while  the  fame  of  his  recent  expe- 
dition was  new  in  jxjople's  mouths,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  government  to  go  into  the  matter.  lie  arrived  in  London  in 
1C84,  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Kose-Algier,  a  ship  of  eighteen  guns  and 
ninety-five  men.  The  first  part  of  the  destiny  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself  was  now  fulfilled — he  was  the  commander  of  a  king*s 
ship. 

"When  you  want  to  find  a  thing  that  has  been  lost,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  locality  where  the  loss  occurred  is  certainly  useful ;  but 
Phips  started  with  very  vague  ideas  on  the  subject,  extending  mere- 
ly to  a  general  indication  of  the  coast  on  which  the  ship  had  foun- 
dered. He  was  light  of  heart,  however,  and  full  of  hope.  Per- 
haps he  thought  it  was  all  right  so  long  as  he  had  ship  and  crew. 
The  latter,  however,  began  to  grow  dissatisfied,  and,  when  they 
had  fished  in  the  depths  of  old  ocean  for  some  time  without  bring- 
ing up  any  thing  but  sea-weed,  and  gravel,  and  bits  of  rock,  they 
mutinied  outright,  and  demanded  that  the  immediate  object  of  the 
voyage  should  be  relinquished.  They  rushed  upon  the  quarter- 
deck and  bullied  the  commander,  but  they  could  not  intimidate 
him.  lie  got  the  better  of  them  every  time  they  attempted  it- 
On  one  occasion  the  ship  had  been  brought  to  anchor  at  a  small 
and  uninhabited  island  for  the  purpose  of  imdergoing  some  repairs. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  removing  some  of 
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her  Btores  to  the  shore.  The  ship  was  then  brought  down  by  the 
Bide  of  a  rock  stretching  out  from  the  land,  and  a  bridgeway  con- 
Btructed,  so  that  an  easy  communication  from  the  shore  was  estab- 
lished. The  crew  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  spare  while  the  car- 
penters were  at  work,  and,  like  all  idle  boys,  they  got  into  mischief. 
They  plotted  to  overthrow  Phips  and  the  few  men  he  had  witli 
him  on  board,  seize  the  vessel,  and  start  on  a  piratical  cruise 
against  Spanish  vessels  in  the  South  Sea.  Phips  and  his  adhe- 
rents, if  they  objected  to  this  arrangement,  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
Only  one  man  did  they  care  about  saving,  and  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal ship-carpenter.  They  thought  his  services  might  be  useful. 
To  this  worthy  they  imparted  their  design,  informing  him,  more- 
over, that  if  he  did  not  join  in  its  execution,  they  would  put  him 
to  instant  death.  The  ship-carpenter  was  an  honest  fellow,  and 
in  his  heart  despised  these  mean  traitors.  It  was  necessary  to  be 
prudent,  however,  so  he  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  an 
answer  in  half  an  hour,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  collect  his  tools. 
He  returned  to  the  ship,  and,  by  pretending  to  be  suddenly  sick, 
found  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  captain  what  was  brewing,  in 
spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  those  around  him.  Phips  was  per- 
fectly cool ;  bade  him  return  with  the  others,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
him.  In  a  brief  address,  he  told  the  few  men  who  were  on  board 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  and,  finding  them  loyal,  immediately 
commenced  adopting  measures  of  precaution  and  defense.  A  few 
of  the  ship's  guns  had  been  removed  with  the  stores  to  the  land, 
and  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defend  them.  lie  caused  the 
charges  to  be  drawn  from  these,  and  their  pojfition  reversed,  and 
then  he  removed  all  the  ammunition  to  the  frigate.  The  bridge 
communicating  with  the  land  was  taken  up,  and  the  ship's  guns 
loaded  and  trained  so  as  to  command  all  approaches  to  the  en- 
campment. When  the  mutineers  made  their  appearance,  they 
were  hailed  by  Phips,  and  warned  that  if  tliey  approached  the 
stores  they  would  be  fired  upon.  Knowing  the  man,  they  re- 
spected this  intimation,  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  while 
Phips  and  the  few  feithful  fellows  he  could  spare  for  the  purpose 
removed  the  stores  from  the  island  to  the  ship  under  cover  of  the 
^ins.  nie  prospect  of  being  left  on  the  island  with  nothing  to 
eat  and  drink  soon  brought  the  mutineers  to  terms,  and  they 
threw  do^Ti  their  arms,  and  begged  for  permission  to  return  to 
their  duty.     Tliis  request  was  granted  when  suitable  precautions 
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had  been  tiijcon  to  deprive  them  of  any  future  ability  to  do  miflchief 
AVlicn  Pliips  touched  port,  ho  thought  it  best  for  his  own  safety 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  expedition  to  get  rid  of  his  troublesome 
crew,  and  ship  another  less  disposed  to  piracy. 

Soon  ai'ter  this,  Pliips  gained  precise  information  of  the  spot 
whei*e  the  Spanish  ti*easure-ship  had  sunk.  He  proceeded  to  it, 
but,  before  his  cxplonitions  were  any  way  complete,  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  Kngland  for  repairs.  The  English  Admiralty  pretended 
to  be  immensely  pleased  with  his  exertions,  but  would  not  again 
intrust  him  with  the  command  of  a  national  vessel.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  ap})eal  to  private  individuals.  In  a  short  time  he 
had  secured  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who,  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen,  fitted  out  a  vessel  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand. A  patent  was  obtained  from  the  king  giving  to  the  com- 
pany an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  wrecks  that  might  be  discover- 
ed for  a  number  of  years.  A  tender  was  also  provided  for  navi- 
gating shallow  water  where  the  ship  could  not  venture.  Having 
manned  and  ecpiipiwd  his  vessel,  he  started  once  more  for  Port 
de  la  l*lata,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  reef  of  rocks  where  the 
Spanish  vessel  was  supposed  to  lie.  A  number  of  Indian  diveiB 
were  employed  to  go  do\%Ti  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ship's  creW 
dredged  in  every  direction,  but  with  no  success.  Just  as  .thjey 
were  leaving  the  n»ef  one  day  in  despair,  a  siiilor  observed  a  cu- 
rious sea-plant  growing  in  what  api>cared  to  be  a  crevice  of  the 
rock.  lie  told  a  diver  to  fetch  it  for  him,  and,  when  the  red 
gentleman  came  up  again,  he  said  that  there  were  a  number  of 
shi[)s'  ginis  in  the  same  place.  The  news  was  received  with  in- 
credulity, but  in  a  very  little  time  it  was  ascertained  to  be  sub- 
stantially coiTcct.  Presently  a  diver  returned  with  a  bar  of  solid 
silver  in  his  arms  worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
every  one  knew  that  the  wreck  had  been  discovered.  '^  Thanks 
be  to  God,  we  are  all  made  !"  was  all  that  Phij)S  could  say.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  treasure  was  recovered  to  the  amount  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

In  1G87  Pliips  reached  England,  surrendered  his  treasure  to 
his  employers,  paid  the  seamen  their  promised  gratuity,  and  took 
ior  his  own  share  a  nice  little  fortune  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
In  consideration  of  his  integrity,  King  James  made  the  New  En- 
gland sea-captiun  a  knight,  and  thenceforward  he  was  known  as 
Sir  William  Phips.     He  was  desired,  also,  to  remain  in  England, 
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but  his  heart  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  he  shipped 
his  fortune,  and  packed  up  a  golden  cup,  worth  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sent  to  his  wife,  and  once  more 
returned  to  his  native  land.  Prior  to  his  departure,  he  interest- 
ed himself  with  the  king  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  rights  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  but  without  success.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  gaining  a  commission  as  high  sheriff  of  New  England,  and  re- 
tained with  the  patriotic  object  of  exercising  any  power  he  might 
possess  to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  his  return  was  to  gratify  his  wife's 
ambition,  and  fulfill  the  other  condition  of  his  youthful  prediction, 
namely,  to  build  '^  a  fair  brick  house  in  Green  Lane."  After 
this  he  tried  to  exercise  his  powers  as  sheriff,  but  the  governor 
of  the  colony  opposed  him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  was 
unable  to  enter  upon  a  discharge  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  him  by 
King  James.  Naturally  indignant  at  this  slight  of  a  royal  patent, 
be  determined  on  undertaking  another  voyage  to  England,  and  in 
1687  arrived  in  that  country.  He  found  things  much  changed. 
His  old  patron,  King  James,  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by 
an  indignant  people,  and  William  and  Mary  reigned  in  his  place. 
From  politic  motives,  the  latter  were  friendly  to  Phips,  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  offered  him  the  governorship  of  New  En- 
gland ;  but  this  he  declined.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  other  im- 
mediate prospect  for  him,  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  time  in 
una^-ailing  attendance  at  court,  he  returned  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  1689.  An  Indian  war,  fomented  by  the  French,  was 
waging,  and,  although  unfamiliar  with  military  life,  Phips  volun- 
teered Ins  services.  He  was  not  immediately  employed,  but  his 
patriotism  was  understood  and  appreciated.  It  became  necessa- 
ry to  deal  the  French  a  severe  blow,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
encouragement  they  were  constantly  giving  the  Indians.  For  this 
puriK>se,  the  General  Court,  in  January,  1690,  issued  the  follow- 
ing order :  "  For  the  encouragement  of  such  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants of  this  colony  as  shall  undertake  to  reduce  Penobscot,  St. 
John's,  and  Port  Royal,  it  is  ordered  that  they  shall  have  two 
sloops  of  war  for  three  or  four  months  at  free  cost,  and  all  the 
profits  which  they  can  make  from  our  French  enemies,  and  the 
trade  of  the  places  which  they  may  take,  till  there  be  other  orders 
given  from  their  majesties."  Tliis  offer  was  too  tempting  for  Sir 
William;  once  more  he  offered  himself,  and  was  invested  with 
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the  command  of  all  the  forcos  rtti»cd  for  the  expedition,  and  of 
the  Khippin^  and  Hcanicn  employed  therein.  Sir  William's  in- 
strnctioiiH  wen;  too  curiouH  to  )>e  omitted  in  this  place.  He  wan 
ordered  <'  to  take  care  tliat  the  woruhip  of  God  be  maintained  and 
duly  observed  on  board  all  the  veHHelH ;  to  offer  the  enemy  fair 
terms  upon  Hunitnonn,  >vhieh  if  they  obey,  the  said  terms  are  to  be 
duly  observed ;  if  not,  you  iim  to  gain  the  best  advantage  you  may, 
to  a8Hault,  kill,  and  utterly  extir]>ate  the  common  enemy,  and  to 
bum  and  demolish  their  fortiiieatiouH  and  Hhipping;  having  re- 
duced that  place,  to  proceed  alon;^  the  coiiHt,  for  the  reducing  of 
the  other  phu!eH  and  plantatiouH  in  the  poBACBHion  of  the  French 
to  the  obedi(!nce  of  the  crown  of  Kngland.''  One  would  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  worship  of  (JSimI  was  conipiitible  with  tlie  killing 
and  utterly  extirpating  His  creatures. 

1'hi[)s  reached  Port  lioyal  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  achieved 
an  easy  victory  over  the  surprised  and  unprepared  garrison.  lie 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  English  government,  demol- 
ished the  fort,  and  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  those 
who  were  j)repared  to  take  it.  He  then  appointed  a  governor, 
left  a  small  garrison,  and  set  sail  on  his  return,  heavily  laden  with 
public  and  private  s))oiIs.  On  his  way  home  he  landed  at  the 
various  settleuicnts,  and  took  formal  posH(;«sion  of  the  sea-coast 
from  Port  Uoyal  to  Penobscot.  The  entire  province  of  Acadia 
was  thus  subdued,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  Knglisli  un- 
til its  n^stitution  in  1007.  On  his  return  Sir  William  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Hoard  of  Assistants. 

The  extniuiely  successful  issue  of  this  first  undertaking  against 
th(!  French  encoin-nged  i\w.  colonists  to  pitch  into  their  ncighltorK 
on  a  still  larger  senile;  and,  accordingly,  an  exjKidition  against 
C2u(>b(*e  was  fitted  out,  the  (;onnnand  oi'  which  was  intrusted  to 
Sir  William  riii|)s.  The,  fl(;et  sailed  on  the  9th  of  August,  1G90. 
It  was  divided  into  thn^e  scpiadrons,  one  of  thirteen  vessels,  and 
two  of  nin(j  each.  Thi^y  ])ro(!(;e(Ied  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  T^aw- 
rcaice,  and  an'iv(;d  there  in  safety,  but,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
stream,  their  progress  was  v<;ry  slow,  and  calculated  to  afford  the 
enemy  (ivery  opportimity  for  preparing  elabonite  defenses.  At 
length  Phips  arrived  befon;  C^uel>ec,  and  a  messenger  was  sent 
on  shore  with  n  sunmions  to  the  governor  to  surrender.  The 
ni(!ssenger  ban^ly  returned  with  his  life.  The  governor,  Fron- 
tenac,  indignant  at  the  recpu^st,  flung  the  letter  in  his  face,  and 
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shouted  out  fiercely  that  <'  Sir  William  Phips  and  those  with  him 
were  heretics  and  traitors,  and  had  taken  up  with  that  usurper, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  made  a  revolution,  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  made.  New  England  and  the  French  had  aU  been  one ; 
and  that  no  other  answer  was  to  be  expected  from  him  but  what 
should  be  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon." 

To  attack  a  fortified  city  requires  something  more  than  mere 
physical  bravery ;  it  demands  a  high  amount  of  military  knowl- 
edge,  and  a  thorough  perception  of  accidental  advantage.  Phips 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  military  tactics,  and  therefore  gave  the 
command  of  the  land  forces  to  an  ofiicer  who  boasted  of  greater 
knowledge,  himself  retaining  command  of  the  fieet.  After  innu- 
merable delays  a  landing  was  eifected,  but  the  troops  were  badly 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  were  hemmed  in 
and  starved  from  the  moment  they  first  set  foot  on  the  soil.  The 
French,  assisted  by  their  Indian  allies,  harassed  them  on  every 
side,  and  decimated  their  numbers  by  drawing  them  into  skirm- 
ishes which  led  to  no  result  Phips  caiTied  his  ships  up  to  the 
town,  and  blazed  away  at  the  stone  walls ;  but  the  stone  walls  re- 
fused to  tumble  down,  and  all  his  powder  was  expended  in  vain. 
Tlio  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  poured  in  torrents  of  eifective  shot. 
For  five  days  a  state  of  confusion  prevailed,  every  day  making 
matters  worse.  The  men  were  exhausted  and  dispirited,  for  they 
saw  that  both  their  commanders  were  incapable.  The  cold  weath- 
er began  to  freeze  their  limbs,  and  wound  them  more  cruelly  than 
the  Bword.  Provisions  and  ammunitions  were  growing  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  and  every  thing  save  the  enemy  seemed  to  wear  a  look 
of  dcsjmir.  At  length  a  violent  storai  arose ;  many  of  the  ves- 
sels were  driven  from  their  anchorage,  and  the  remainder  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  river  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  Thus  ended  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  JVIis- 
fortunes  pursued  the  fleet  even  at  sea.  The  weather  was  so 
stormy  that  the  vessels  could  not  be  kept  together.  One  ship 
WIS  never  heard  of  after  the  separation  ;  another  was  wrecked ; 
and  another — a  firc-shii) — ^was  burned  at  sea.  Four  other  ves- 
sels were  blown  so  far  out  of  their  course  that  they  did  not  reach 
lioston  for  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  ai-rival  of  Phips. 

The  failure  of  the  exi>etlition  was  a  great  blow  to  the  colonial 
government.  They  had  fitted  it  out  on  credit,  depending  on 
plunder  for  the  {xayment  of  the  soldiers  and  a  nice  little  profit  for 
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themselves.  To  get  out  of  the  difticultj  with  the  best  grace  pos- 
Hiblo,  they  issued  ])U[)er  notes  on  the  faith  of  the  colony.  It  was 
all  th(*y  could  do,  for  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasuiy.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  this  ingenious  expedient  would  be  successful ; 
but  every  day  the  bills  sank  lower  and  lower  in  public  credit,  and 
the  poor  soldiers  who  had  been  paid  with  them  could  only  get 
fourteen  shillin<;s  for  every  pound  on  their  face. 

The  defeat  before  Que1)ec  rankled  in  Phips's  mind,  and,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  employment  in  the  colony, 
he  determined  on  another  voytige  to  England,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  king  to  tit  out  a  fi-esh  expedition  against  the  French. 
In  this  he  was  disappointed,  but  his  voyage  was  not  without  a 
result.  Increase  JVLither  was  at  that  time  eagerly  agitating  the 
matter  of  a  new  charter  for  the  colony,  the  old  one  having  been 
taken  away  in  consecjucnce  of  royal  displeasure,  and  the  colony 
being  thus  without  any  legal  guaranty  of  its  rights.  After  much 
vexatious  delay,  the  king  consented  to  the  issuing  of  another  char- 
ter on  condition  tliat  the  delegates  should  name  a  governor  known 
to  the  crown,  and  yet  popular  with  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
If  he  had  wished  to  nominate  Phi[)s,  he  could  not  have  more  accu- 
rjitcly  described  the  man.  Notwithstanding  his  Canadian  failure, 
he  was  still  eminently  popular  at  home,  and  Ids  curious  history 
was  well  known  abroad.  Increase  Mather,  on  behalf  of  the  other 
agents,  consequently  nominated  Phips,  and  a  commission  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared  under  the  great  seal,  by  which  Sir  William 
Phips  was  appointed  captain  general  and  govemor-in-cbief  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.  With  this 
document  in  his  pocket,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  May, 
1C92.  On  the  following  Monday  he  was  conducted  from  his  own 
house  to  tlie  town-house  by  a  large  escort  of  military  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  princij)al  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity. 

Sir  William  I*hips  was  a  very  unhappy  governor.  With  every 
disposition  in  the  world  to  l)e  lenient,  kind,  and  just,  ho  found 
that  he  could  not  avoid  making  enemies.  The  new  charter  was 
not  considered  satisfjictory,  and  iiir  William  I'hips,  the  principal 
officer  under  it,  bul  to  bear  all  the  odium  it  excited.  His  author- 
ity was  disputed  in  the  most  vexatious  way,  and  an  opposition 
spnnig  up  which  daily  gained  strength.  There  were  other  men, 
too,  who  wanted  to  be  governor,  and  their  hostility,  having  a  direct 
object,  was  of  the  most  active  kind.     Sir  William  became  cross 
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with  tho  world,  and  broke  out  intowild  fit«  of  paHHion,  all  of  which 
incrcaftcd  hii4  unpopularity.  At  length  the  di»contcnt8  went  »o 
far  an  to  petition  the  crown  that  lie  might  be  removed,  and  an- 
other governor  appointed  in  his  Btcad.  Ikinide  this,  two  gentle- 
men, whom  PhipH  had  thrashed  for  disputing  hi»  authority,  pre- 
ferred their  complaints  to  the  king,  and  tlie  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury, together  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  united  in  tlie  reciucst  that 
tho  governor  might  Ixs  displaced.  The  king  refused  to  condemn 
tho  governor  unheard,  but  invited  him  to  visit  England  and  de- 
fend himself.  Sir  William  accordingly  left  Boston  on  tho  17  th  of 
November,  1G94,  and  proceeded  to  London.  It  was  the  last  time 
he  over  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  subjected  to  fresh  annoyances,  such  as 
lieing  arrested  by  the  assaulted  gentlemen  iK'fore  mentioned,  and 
held  to  heavy  Imil ;  but,  in  spite  of  these,  we  are  assured  by  Cotton 
Mather  tluit  he  was  triumphant  in  Ids  vindication,  and  received 
assurances  of  being  restored  to  oiTice.  AVhile  these  things  were 
{j^oingon,  he  amused  himself  with  two  new  scliemes :  one  for  sup- 
plying the  Knglisli  navy  with  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
eastern  jwrts  of  New  England,  the  otlicr  for  going  into  the  ship- 
wrcck-fisliing  business  again.  ITie  j)r()secuti<)n  of  these  designs 
was,  however,  brought  to  an  unexpected  terniinatlon.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  1G05,  he  took  cold,  and  was  nnmedialely  con- 
fined to  his  chamber.  Fever  ensued,  and  on  tlie  18th  of  the  month 
he  died.  Few  men  in  the  world  have  had  more  exjuTii^nce  than 
Sir  AVilliam  IMiijis;  yet  he  was  but  forty-five  years  of  age.  In 
that  brief  |M'ri<Ml  hv  had  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  a 
plowlM)y  to  thc!  highest  oifice  recognized  in  his  country,  from 
lK»v*?rty  to  wealth,  from  insignificance  to  esteem.  In  the  wor<ls 
of  his  iK'st  biographer,*  "Fortune  befriended  him  only  when  he 
had  earned  her  favors  by  ceaseless  iiidustiy  and  the  most  indom- 
italih?  j)ersevemnce.  He  succeeded  in  enterjirises  so  hopeless  at 
first  sight  that  men  of  sober  judgment  would  never  have  engaged 
in  them,  and  after  failures  and  discouragements  which  would  have 
eausi'd  jM^rsons  of  ordinaiy  prudence  to  give  up  tlu^  attenij)t  in 
ile«»I»air.  He  enjoyed  a  large  fortune,  accpiired  solely  by  his  own 
exertions  ;  but  he  was  neither  purse-))roud,  parsimonious,  nor 
extnivagant.     Far  from  concealing  the  lowness  of  his  origin,  he 
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made  it  a  matter  of  honest  pride  that  he  had  risen  from  the  busi- 
ness of  a  ship-carpenter  to  the  honors  of  knighthood  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  province.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  he  gave  a  handsome  entertainment  to  all  the  ship- 
carpenters  of  Boston ;  and,  when  perplexed  with  the  public  busi- 
ness, he  would  often  declare  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  go 
back  to  his  broad-axe  again.  He  was  naturally  of  a  hasty  temper, 
and  was  frequently  betrayed  into  improper  sallies  of  passion,  but 
never  harbored  resentment  long.  Though  not  rigidly  pious,  he 
reverenced  the  offices  of  religion,  and  respected  its  ministers.  He 
was  credulous,  but  no  more  so  than  most  of  his  better-educated 
contemporaries.  The  mistakes  which  he  committed  as  a  public 
officer  were  palliated  by  perfect  uprightness  of  intention,  and 'by 
an  irreproachable  character  in  private  life ;  for  even  his  warmest 
opponents  never  denied  him  the  title  of  a  kind  husband,  a  sincere 
patriot,  and  an  honest  man." 


DANIEL  BOONE. 

Dahiel  Boonk,  tlio  tn^hty  hunter  of  the  West,  and  iiioneer  ot 
Kentucky,  wiia  born  in  Bucks  County,  l*ennsylv«niii,  in  Hie  monlli 
of  Fcbruarj-,  1735.  J  lis  parents  were  of  KnjElisli  birth,  iind  Dan- 
iel wns  the  sixth  of  a  fimiily  of  eleven  eliiUlrcn.  Of  eduwition  he 
received  but  Utile,  nt  le4isl  of  the  kind  then  tnught  in  the  hedge 
schools  of  the  frontier  setllemcnts.  Pcrliiiiis  book-knowledge  wa» 
of  less  value  to  him  than  that  other  knowledge  which  lie  seems 
to  have  picked  up  from  liifl  earliest  youlli,  namely,  the  knowledge 
of  direeling  the  rifle  with  unerring  preeision,  of  obscn'ing  the 
habits  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  noting  the  lu:ist  indication  of  tlio  ap- 
proacli  or  presence  of  lui  Indian.  At  a  limo  when  the  only  guar- 
anty of  a  man's  life  was  his  ability  to  keep  il,  these  points  of  n 
pnu-licol  wlucation  were  all  important. 

When  Daniel  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  removed  wilh  hi-i 
imrcntB  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  the  waters  of  the  Yad- 
kin, where  ho  had  ample  op{>ortunitieN  for  indul^iin;!;  his  favor- 
ite jHistimc,  and  found  plenty  of  game  to  reward  his  expertness, 
I  lere,  also,  he  married.  'I'herc  is  n  preily  little  story  wliieh  says 
tluit  Itoone  was  out  hunting  one  day,  and  saw  in  a  thicket  before 
him  wliat  bo  aujiposcd  to  bo  the  largo  beautiful  eyes  of  a  doer.    In 
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un  iiiHtant  the  rifle  was  at  IiIh  nhoulder,  and  in  another  the  inggjcr 
would  Ii2iv(;  Xh'v.u  drawn  but  for  a  terrified  little  Kcnsaifi,  which 
adinonislied  the  hunter  that  he  wiiH  wrong  in  his  game  this  time. 
J'n^sently  a  (;harn)in;r  ^jrl,  with  hirge,  flashing  hazel  eyes,  Htarted 
iVoin  the  bush.  Jioone  spoke  to  her,  and  found  that  her  name 
was  HcilHJcea  Bryan.  I'his  was  the  hwly  whom  lie  Hul>sequently 
married ;  but  the  story  (whieh  is  very  deliglitful)  is  only  a  Htoiy, 
and  h:t>«,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  no  foundation  in  exaxtt  truth. 

AVhen  a  man  iryAn  married  he  wants  to  stay  at  home,  and  fnake 
liimself  e(mifortabh;  in  the  so<:ie,ty  of  his  wife,  if  not  for  go^xl,  cer- 
tainly for  a  time ;  so  l^oone  ado])ted  the.  ealling  of  a  fanner  for 
h-('ver:il  years,  and  only  usimI  his  gun  around  the  ilinn.  (>c;eaHion- 
ally,  h()wev('r,  ha  made  an  excursion  with  a  jmrty  of  liunterH  uito 
the.  wilderness,  where  the  abundanee.  of  gsime  marie  it  |iroiitable 
to  do  so.  These  (;xeursions  afforded  him  the  keenest  enjoyment. 
Apart  from  tiie  pjeasun;  which  every  man  must  feel  in  the  exer- 
cise of  unusual  skill,  and  which  is  (;s)M;cially  keen  in  a  HjK>rtHnian, 
Uoone  possessi'd  a  genuine  love  of  nature,  and  delighted  in  view- 
ing her  in  her  |>rin]eval  splendor.  Such  natuniS  rc:quire  Kpuec; 
th(*y  can  not  breathe  in  crowded  setthmients;  the  approach  of  a 
mixed  pr>pul:ition  with  its  (tlass  distinctions  is  horrible  to  them. 

Jn  1707,  John  Kiiiley,  a  famous  backwoods  hunter,  made  an 
excursion  along  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky  Kiver,  and  returned 
with  glowing  ac(*ounts  of  what  he  had  s<:en.  These  were  Hufli- 
cient  for  lioone,  who  jdreaily  In^gan  to  fi^el  that  he  was  crowdefl 
in  North  (*arolina.  He  determined  to  explore  the  new  countr)'', 
and  settle  tlu-re  if  it  (rcpialed  the  vivid  pi(rtunt  he  had  drawn  in  hi* 
mind.  A  party  of  six  was  formed,  but  much  time  elapsed  liefore 
the,  hunt(;rs  were  ready  to  start,  and  it  was  not  until  dune,  1769, 
that  they  reacln-d  the  waters  c)f  the  l{<?d  River,  and  encamped 
sonu^where  within  tluj  boundari(^s  of  the  present  Morgain  County. 
In  this  vicinity  the  party  hunted  with  nmirh  success  until  J>cceni- 
Ix^r,  and  witiiout  enrrountering  any  Indians.  P\*eling  more  at  cai^e 
from  lliis  circumstance,  it  was  now  ])roposed  to  divide  the  mcm- 
iM'rs  of  the  party,  so  that  tli<;y  might  (;ov<tr  a  gr<jat<?r  exjians^:  of 
groinid.  Hoone  and  a  companion  started  in  the  din;ction  of  tlie 
main  Kentucky  Iiiv(T,  and  had  nearly  reached  its  l^smks,  when 
they  w<;re  sudd(;nly  s(d  ujion  by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  rush(*<I 
out  c)f  a  caiM'-brake  and  made  theifi  prisoners.  This  was  the  [M.'n- 
alty  of  the  over-security  they  had  ])ennitted  theinselvcM  to  feel. 
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The  Indians  robbed  them  of  all  they  possessed,  and  detained  them 
for  seven  days,  but  treated  them  with  hospitality,  evidently  in- 
tending to  receive  them  into  their  tribe ;  but  Boone  and  his  com- 
panion were  not  eager  for  this  distinction,  and  they  availed  them- 
Belves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  their  escape.  One  night, 
when  the  Indians  were  quietly  slumbering  round  their  fires,  Boone 
signaled  to  Stewart,  his  companion,  that  the  moment  had  arrived. 
They  crept  stealthily  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  and  never 
paused  or  rested  until  they  had  reached  their  old  hunting-camp. 
Here  they  expected  to  find  their  companions,  but,  to  their  amaze- 
ment and  distress,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  spot 
famished  abundant  indications  of  having  been  visited  by  the  In- 
dians and  plundered.  Of  the  fate  of  this  party  nothing  is  known. 
It  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Now  that  they  knew  they  were  in  the  country  of  enemies,  they 
liad  to  proceed  -w-ith  the  greatest  caution.     One  day,  while  they 
were  looking  around  for  game,  they  discerned  the  figures  of  two 
men  coming  toward  them.     Both  parties  were  immediately  on 
thdr  guard.     Boone  shouted,  ^'  Ililloa,  strangers,  who  are  you  *?" 
**  AVhite  men  and  friends,"  was  the  reply.    The  next  moment,  to 
Lis  extreme  surprise  and  joy,  lie  recognized  the  well-known  feat- 
ures of  his  brother  and  another  adventurer  from  North  Carolina. 
They  were  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  had  been  following 
l^oone  with  news  from  his  family  and  a  supply  of  powder  tmd  lead. 
The  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  little  party  was  particularly 
acceptable  at  the  present  moment,  but,  unhappily,  it  did  not  afibrd 
them  any  additional  protection.     Boone  and  Stewart,  on  a  second 
excursion  from  the  camp,  were  again  set  upon  by  a  party  of  In- 
dians.   Boone  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  but  Stewart  was 
shot  in  the  attempt,  and  scalped.     Shortly  afterward,  the  hunter 
whom  Boone's  brother  had  brought  with  him  from  North  Carolina 
wns  missing.     Nothing  was  heard  of  his  fate  for  some  time.    At 
length  a  decayed  skeleton  and  some  fragments  of  clothing  were 
discovered  near  a  swtunp.     They  were  supposed  to  be  his  remains, 
but  the  cause  of  his  death  has  ever  remained  a  mystery.     The  two 
brothers  were  now  alone  in  the  forest,  and  lived  and  hunted  in 
safety  through  the  winter.     They  foimd  abundtmce  of  game,  and 
consequently  plenty  of  occupation  for  their  guns  and  their  knives. 
When  the  warm  breezes  of  spring  unlocked  the  earth,  Daniel  de- 
termined on  sending  his  brother.  Squire  Boone,  to  North  Carolina 
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for  supplies,  whilo  ho  romainod  to  protect  the  peltry  and  increase 
the  stock.  The  journey  was  over  iive  hundred  miles,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  July  that  8<iuiro  returned,  bringing  with  him 
good  HOWS  from  home,  a  couple  of  horses,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
all  necessaries.  In  the  mean  time,  Daniel  had  made  an  exploring 
tour  to  the  southwest,  and  he  ascertained  on  his  return  that  the 
Indians  had  paid  him  a  visit.  Tlio  brothers  were  convinced  that 
if  thoy  remained  they  would  assuredly  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
struggling  party  of  hunters,  and  perhaps  perish  beneath  their  bru- 
tal scalping-knivcH.  To  avert  such  an  unpleasant  fate,  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  vacate  their  present  quarters,  and  seek  a  more 
secure  spot  on  the  Cumberland  River.  They  placed  all  their 
possessions  upon  tlie  backs  of  horses,  and  took  their  departure ; 
but,  after  tnivcrsinpj  most  of  the  Cunil)crland  region  (which  they 
found  liilly  and  indiifcrently  stocked  with  game),  they  returned  in 
a  northousteni  direction  to  the  Kentucky  Kivcr,  and  selected  a  site 
where  they  detennuied  to  establish  a  settlement.  From  the  first 
it  hud  been  DunieFs  intention  to  bring  on  his  wife  and  family  so 
soon  us  he  felt  justified  in  dohig  so.  The  moment  liad  now  arrived. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  turned  homeward,  heavily  lad- 
en with  fK'ltry,  and  accompanied  by  his  brother.  During  that 
time  he  luul  neither  tasted  bread  nor  salt,  and  had  seen  no  hu- 
man faces  except  those  of  his  brother  and  companions,  and  of  tho 
Tndiuns  who  made  him  prisoner.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  Yad- 
kin, and  made  })reparalions  for  speedy  return  to  the  forest;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  two  years  elapsed  before  he  was  in  a 
position  to  make  a  start.  "On  the  2.'5th  of  September,  1778," 
says  Mr.  Vvvk,  in  his  liioj^raphy  of  Dani(d  Boone,  "  tho  two  brotli- 
(TH  biuki  adieu  to  tlieir  ii'i(;nds  and  n(ughbors  on  the  Yadkin,  and 
iuitcM'c^d  on  tlie  iMjriloiis  task  of  tniversing  the  wilderness  to  Uie 
l>anks  of  the  Kentucky.  A  drove  of  pack-horses  carried  their 
beddinf^,  clotldn^,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries;  a  number  of 
milch  cows,  with  some  young  cattle  and  swine,  were  intended  to 
constitute  the  herd  of  the  western  wilderness.  At  l*oweir»  Vid- 
ley,  through  whicli  thiur  route  lay,  they  were  joined  by  forty  fam- 
ili(;s  and  forty  men,  all  well  unned.  This  accession  of  strength 
gave  them  courage,  and  the  i)arty  advanced  full  of  hope  and  con- 
fident of  su(;c(?ss.  At  niglit  they  encamped,  us  is  still  the  custom 
of  (^migrating  parties  throughout  tho  vast  West.  The  camping- 
place  is  near  some  si)ring  or  water-course ;  temporary  Bhelters  are 
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made  by  placing  poles  in  a  sloping  position,  with  one  end  resting 
oo  the  ground,  the  other  elevated  on  forks.  On  these,  tent-cloth, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  these  pioneers,  arti- 
cles of  bed-covering,  are  stretched.  The  fire  is  kindled  in  fi*ont 
against  a  &dlen  tree  or  log,  toward  which  the  feet  are  placed  while 
sleeping.  If  the  ground  is  wet,  twigs  or  small  branches,  with 
leaves  and  dry  grass,  are  laid  under  the  beds.  Each  family  rc- 
poees  under  a  separate  cover,  and  the  clothing  worn  by  day  is  sel-^ 
dom  removed  at  night." 

In  this  vmy  the  train  proceeded  without  an  incident  until  the 
6th  of  October.  The  pioneers  were  then  approaching  the  roman- 
tic mountain  opening  called  the  Cumberland  Gap.  Seven  young 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  cattle  were  lagging  behind  some  six 
or  seven  miles,  when  suddenly  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians ; 
six  of  the  number  were  instantly  killed,  and  the  seventh,  who  was 
wounded,  barely  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape.  In  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  struggle  the  cattle  dispersed  in  the 
^rest.  Such  a  calamity  at  such  a  moment  was  irreparable.  It 
stmck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers,  and,  in  spite  of 
Boone's  entreaties,  they  refused  to  go  on  for  the  present.  The 
expedition  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  party  retired 
to  the  settlements  of  Clinch  River,  Virginia,  to  recruit.  The 
following  sunamer,  Boone  received  a  message  from  Governor 
Dunmore,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky in  search  of  some  surveyors  who  were  believed  to  be  either 
lost  or  in  danger  of  being  so.  In  company  with  another  hunter, 
he  undertook  this  task,  and  accomplished  it  successfully.  He  was 
absent  sixty-two  days,  and  traveled  eight  hundred  miles  on  foot. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1775,  Boone  was  employed  by  a  com- 
pany of  land  speculators  (who  imagined  they  had  secured  a  valid 
title  to  the  land  in  Kentucky  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  purchase  from 
the  Cherokccs)  to  survey  and  lay  out  roads  in  Kentucky.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  well-armed  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  work  with  great  willingness.  The  party  had  anived 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Boonesborough,  when  they  were  fired  on 
bv  Indians,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
ITiree  days  later  they  were  again  attacked,  and  had  two  killed 
and  tliree  wounded.  Boone  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  deterred 
by  a  calamity  even  of  this  severe  kind.  He  pressed  forward,  and 
on  a  favorable  pite  erected  a  fort  (called  Boonesborough),  suffi- 
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cicntly  strong  and  large  to  afford  protection  against  any  further 
attack.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  its  security,  that,  shortly 
afterward,  ho  returned  to  Clinch  River  for  his  wife  and  fiunily. 
They  arrived  safely,  his  '^  wife  and  daughters  being  the  first  white 
women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River."  A 
number  of  fiimilies  followed  their  example,  and  the  little  place 
soon  became  cheerful  and  populated.  The  Indians  did  not  yenturo 
to  attack  the  settlers  so  long  as  they  remained  within  sight  of  the 
Ibrt,  but  it  was  very  well  known  that  they  hovered  about  the  out- 
skirts, ready  for  a  descent  on  any  unhappy  wight  who  might  ex- 
pose himself  unguardedly  to  their  vengeance.  The  men  were  sus- 
picious and  careful,  and  never  went  out  without  their  rifles.  In 
spite  of  these  precautions,  a  most  thrilling  and  tragic  incident  oc-. 
curred.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1776,  three  young  girls  belonging 
to  the  fort  (one  of  them  was  Boone's  daughter)  heedlessly  crossed 
the  river  in  a  canoe  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  they  got  to  the 
other  side  they  commenced  playing  and  splashing  with  the  paddles^ 
as  gay  young  girls,  unconscious  of  danger,  might  naturally  do,  un- 
til the  canoe,  floating  with  the  current,  drifted  close  to  the  shore, 
which  at  this  part  was  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Concealed  in  this  natural  ambuscade  lay  three  savage  Indians. 
They  had  been  watcliing  every  motion  of  the  girls,  and  were  pre- 
pared now  to  seize  their  opportunity.  One  of  the  coppery  rascals 
dropped  stealthily  into  the  stream,  caught  hold  of  the  rope  that 
hung  from  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  drew  it  out  of  view  of  the  fort. 
The  girls,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  screamed  as  loud 
as  they  could,  and  were  heard  at  the  fort ;  but,  before  assistance 
could  come,  their  captors  hurried  them  on  shore  and  bore  them  to 
the  interior.  "  Next  morning  by  daylight,"  says  Colonel  Floyd, 
who  was  one  of  the  actors  in  what  he  describes, "  we  were  on  the 
track,  but  found  they  had  totally  prevented  our  following  them  by 
walking  some  distance  apart  through  the  thickest  canes  they  could 
find.  We  observed  their  course,  and  on  which  side  they  bad  left 
their  sign,  and  traveled  upward  of  thirty  miles.  We  then  imagined 
that  they  would  be  less  cautious  in  traveling,  and  made  a  turn  in 
order  to  cross  their  trace,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  before  we 
found  their  tracks  in  a  buffalo  path ;  pursued  and  overtook  them 
on  going  about  ten  miles,  just  as  they  were  kindling  a  fire  to  cook. 
Our  study  had  been  more  to  get  the  prisoners,  without  giving  the 
Indians  time  to  murder  them,  after  they  discovered  us,  than  to  kill 
them. 
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•'  VVo  (liricovonsfl  oiich  othor  nourly  at  tlio  wuno  tittlf^  Four  of 
UM  flrcNl,  luid  fill  rtiHhod  cm  thottt,  which  pn^viMitrd  thorn  frotn  nir- 
rying  uwiiy  iiny  thing  oxropt  one  nhot-fi^un  without  iiniuiutiition. 
Mr.  ll«Kmo  and  inyHolfhiul  a  prtitty  fair  nlioot  juMt  an  thoy  hrgaii 
to  ttiovu  uit*.  I  am  woU  convinnMl  I  nhot  one  through,  luid  tlio 
cmo  lt«  Hhot  droppod  hin  gun ;  mino  had  noun.  Thi^  phu'o  whh 
vc*ry  thick  with  canon,  and  Inking  ho  nnicli  («!at4*d  on  nuMiviM'ing 
th«  thn^o  littlu  hrolcon-hoarMui  girln  provciiUMi  our  making  iiir- 
thcr  m>an^h.  Wo  Hont  tlicm  oU'witliout  tlioir  morniHiuM,  and  not 
cino  of  thont  witli  ho  much  an  a  kniio  or  a  tomaliawk.**  Tho  nim- 
pltcity  of  thin  naiTativo  oxcummIm  its  ohMirnoHM,  but,  witli  all  its  in- 
vtdutionH,  iH  it  not  gmphic,  and  dcnm  it  tiot  convey  an  cxnOlcnt 
idea  of  tho  rougli  indiftonuiro  to  danger  ho  oliarartcriHlic  of  trut^ 
piotifMT  lifo  T 

Aflor  tliin  it  waH  niM^oMHary  to  \m  doubly  wnlrhful,  for  tlio  In- 
tlianH  tHU*amn  mom  nggroHHivc,  and  apprchcnHJonH  worn  f(*It  tluit  a 
giMionU  attiu'k  would  \h\  nuuin  on  tho  fort  and  HtatiouH.  TIicmo 
iviivti  apiNmnnl  to  Ik^  ho  well  founded,  that  it  wan  only  the  oldent 
luid  hravent  of  the  pioneern  who  eouM  williHtand  their  inlhienre. 
Tho  huid  HjN^eulatorH  and  other  ad\enturerH,  to  tlie  number  of 
nearly  three  hundred,  left  the  country,  and  new-conierH,  alliiougli 
pn*|Nired  for  dnnger,  were  with  dilliculty  prevailed  upon  to  n*- 
nmin.  Tlu'  year  1777  panwd  in  tlTn  gloomy  way,  niarluMl  only 
liy  fre<pient  attfu'kn  on  the  variouH  HtatiouH  by  the  ln<iinnM.  Two 
attcniptH  were  made  on  the  fort,  but  each  time  the  beHJegerH 
weni  lN*at4Mi  off.  'I'he  brave  little  garrinon  hmt  two  men  killed 
luid  live  wounded.  With  all  meauH  of  tnuiHit  cut  off  by  their 
wary  Om'h,  great  jirivatiouH  were  neccHHarily  Hutfered  by  tlu^  little 
Imiid.  The  innnediate  m*c(*HHari(*H  of  life  they  could  of  courne 
procuns  but  Honu^  nrtich^H  which  were  cHMentiid  to  the  prenerva- 
(ioii  of  health  they  wtM'e  without.  'I'liis  wan  cHpecially  the  cane 
with  regard  to  Halt.  Boone,  while  in  the  wildtM'ucHH,  could  do 
without  thin  article  of  luxury,  but  the  familicH  in  th<^  fort  Horely 
felt  itH  need,  and  all  kindn  of  effortn  W(*re  u\iuU\  to  obtnin  a  Hup- 
ply.  At  length  it  wiu*  determined  to  tit  out  an  ex))edition,  con- 
Minting  of  thirty  men,  with  Hoone  at  itn  heiul,  to  (^ifcct  thin  denira- 
hie  object.  It  waH  noccHHary  to  jirocecd  to  the  Lower  Hlm^  Lickn, 
on  l/ieking  Uiver,  and  there  nuuiufacture  the  artichs  which,  in  due 
coiirm*,  wan  to  be  forwarded  by  jiack-horwH  to  the  tbrt.  The  en- 
tcrprtM*,  which  Hiu^mul  at  llrnt  to  promine  huccchh,  cont  Hoone  and 
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liiH  com|>iinioim  ihoir  lilMrty.  Ono  day,  wliilo  hunting  a  short 
flirtt4uu*ti  i'roiu  hin  roitiraduH,  ho  wiui  Burprisod  by  a  party  of  In- 
(limiH,  ono  Inuidn^d  luul  two  in  nuinbor.  Ho  attempted  to  OAcapc, 
bill  tluur  Hwit'toHt  ninnorH  wuro  put  on  hU  trail,  and  ho  soon  nban- 
(lontul  nil  idea  of  doin^v  bo.  Tho  Bagacity  and  ])rcBonco  of  mind 
oi  tlio  old  hunU>r  had  now  to  bo  oxerciBcd.  Ho  pirloyod  with 
llio  Indiatirt,  ])roieHH(!d  idl  HoriB  of  friondBlIip  for  them,  Muccoodod 
in  ^aininfi;  tlii^ir  confidcncx^,  and  finally  niado  honorablo  temiB  for 
llio  HurrcndcT  of  his  nion,  who  iKtcanio  ])rirtonorH  of  war.  lkx)no 
iuiH  \hhm\  blmnod  lor  not  oiloring  roHlHlanou,  but  a  nioniont*H  rufloc- 
tion  will  donionHtrato  that  tlio  courHo  ho  purBucd  waM  tho  wiBOBt 
and  sid'oHt.  Had  ho  ollorod  roHlHljinoo,  IiIb  litllo  luuid  would  have 
\n\vn  ovtTpoworod,  and  tho  noxt  ]K)int  of  attack  would  luivo  boon 
tho  fort,  which,  from  tho  almcnco  of  tho  garrison,  would  havo  l)oon 
caitiiH'ly  at  tlui  mercy  of  tho  savagc^s.  'J'o  avert  a  ci^rtain  innHBa- 
cr(%  ho  surnMidoivd  his  men,  a(Y(T  having  nuulo  excellent  condi- 
tions for  tho  sjifcty  of  their  lives.  "Tho  giMiorouB  usage  tho  In- 
dians had  promised  lK>fore,  in  my  cajiitulation,"  says  Jk)one,  ^^was 
iifterwurd  Tnlly  compliiul  with,  and  we  proceeded  with  tliem  na 
])risoners  to  Old  (■hilicotho,  tho  ])rincipal  Indian  town  on  Littlo 
Miami,  where  wo  arrived,  after  lui  uncomfortid)lo  journey  in  very 
severe  weather,  on  tho  J 8th  of  February,  and  received  as  good 
tr(Mitment  as  ])risoners  could  ex])ect  from  savages.  On  tho  10th 
day  of  March  following,  1  and  ten  of  my  men  were  conducted  by 
forty  Indians  to  Detroit,  whore  wo  arrived  on  the  80th  day,  and 
were  treated  1)y  (iSovernor  Hamilton,  the  British  oimmiandor  at 
tiiat  post,  with  gi'eat  humanity.**  The  governor  endeavored  to 
obtain  HooneV  lilM>ration  by  purchase,  but  his  oa])torB  wcro  not 
willing  to  ])art  with  him.  Ho  had  so  ingratiated  himself  in  their 
good  graces  that  they  wore  determined  to  have  him  for  a  chief, 
and  insisted  on  carrying  him  back  to  their  town  for  tho  ]nirposo 
of  adoption.  Ho  bade  fantwtdl  to  his  friends  in  Detroit,  and,  un- 
d(M*  i\u\  iViendly  escort  of  his  ])ertinacious  admirers,  returned  to 
(yjiilicothe,  where  ho  was  adopted  by  an  illustriouB  individual  of 
th(^  nanu^  of  lUiu*ktish,  to  su])ply  tho  phure  of  a  dece^iSiMl  son  and 
warrior.  Ho  was  troattid  with  gntat  kindnesB,  and  in  u  short 
tinu^  becanu^  universally  ])opuhir.  Ho  was  careful  to  avoid  all 
raus(;  for  suspicion,  and  to  appear  constiuitly  happy,  although, 
of  course,  ho  was  ibrever  dreaming  of  his  wife  and  fannly,  and 
praying  ibr  tho  happy  day  that  shouhl  enable  hhn  to  oscapo  to 
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thorn.     Early  in  tho  following  Juno  ho  w^n;^  takon  to  tho  Sivlt 
Springfs  on  tho  Scioto,  to  lu^nint  in  making  salt.     On  his  tx'turn, 
ho  was  alarmcil  to  ?co  a  fearful  array  of  four  hundnnl  and  fifly 
wfUTtorSy  and  still  nioro  so  when  ho  discovorod  that  they  wer*» 
bound  on  an  ox[)cdition  against  lk)ono8borough.     IIo  dotonninod 
to  ofibct  his  cscai)e,  and,  on  tho  following  morning,  tho  lOth  of 
Juno,  1778,  ho  aroso  and  went  forth  as  usual  without  exciting 
8US|ucioii.     IIo  novor  returned,  and  Hlacktlsh  hml  to  luU^pt  an- 
other son.     IkK)no  succi^odetl  in  rwiching  tho  ft>rt  in  safety.     His 
i^uddon  api)earanco  groivtly  astonished  tho  people  then\  for  they 
liad  gi\*on  him  up,  and  his  wife,  with  some  of  the  children,  luul 
iicttuUly  de|)arted  for  North  Caroliniu     Not  a  moment  wis  to  Ih> 
Kvt  in  niakmg  tho  .necessary  pre|mratioiis  ft>r  the  defense  of  the 
i>ottloment.     The  fort,  winch  had  fallen  intt>  a  very  rickety  condi- 
tion, >\*a8  put  in  thorough  re|)air,  and  the  giirrison  mustennl  and 
tlrillod  so  as  to  Iw  in  jx^fect  ixMidiuess.     The  Indians,  ho>\T\i>r, 
rluuigOfl  their  minds.    Alarmed,  prolmbly,  at  the  esca|)0  of  lUume, 
they  |HistjHmed  their  ex|HMUtion  for  thixn^  weeks,  but,  in  the  mean 
tinu\  they  made  some  additions  to  their  stix>ngth  hi  the  shajK^  of 
Fn*nch  and  Ctmadian  ofllcers.     On  the  7th  of  Si^pteml)er,  the  In- 
dian anm%  numhering  four  lumdivd  nud  forty-four,  with  ('^nptain 
Du^uesne  and  eleven  otln;i'  C^anndians,  nppeaivd  hefoix*  lUuuies- 
In^rough.     The  Indiai»s  wen>  counuanded  by  Ih>oneV  would-lH> 
fathor-ui-law,  Mr.  lUaektlsh,  and  the  Canadians  by  (^iptain  l)u- 
*piesne.     Wlien  this  alarming  io\\\>  had  assembled  lH»foi\>  the  mi- 
happy  little  fort,  a  sunnuons  was  issued  to  **  surriMidor,  in  the 
name  of  his  Hritannie  majesty/*     The  garrison  consisted  t>f  Ih^- 
iwiHMi  sixty  and  seventy  men,  aiul  a  lai'ge  iuhuImm*  of  women  and 
children.     If  they  /tad  sunvndeivd  it  wt)uld  have  been  nothing 
remarkable,  but  they  did  not  even  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
lUxme  ex|HHMtMl  iv-enfoivements  fi'om  llolston,  and  it  Ikhnuuc  nec- 
essiir}',  therefon\  to  i>rocun>  as  much  delav  as  possible.      For  this 
pur|Ktsi\  ho  desiriMl  that  he  might  have  two  days  to  consider  the 
pn>|H)««ition  of  his  IMtannic  mivjesty.     Stmngi^  as  il  nuiv  api>ear, 
this  pro|>osition  \\^vs  acceded  to.     About  live  minutes  wen»  sniU- 
ciont  for  the  garrison  to  arrive  at  a  determination,  and  tbis  was  that 
they  wouhl  tight  it  out  to  the  last.     All  the  cows  and  horses  weiv 
ctillivted  within  the  fort,  and  every  v«>ssel  tilled  with  water  from 
tho  spring,  the  latter  tavsk  Inking  |HM'fornuMl  by  the  ladies.     When 
tho  hour  arrived  for  giving  an  answer  to  bold  C-aptain  Dvupiesne, 
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it  was  dono  in  this  wise  by  Boono :  ^^  We  laugh  at  your  formida- 
hlo  preparations,  but  thank  you  for  giving  notice  and  time  to  pre- 
pare for  dcicnse."  Captain  Duquesne  was  not  incensed  at  this 
reply,  but  still  insisted  on  a  capitulation.  ^^  He  declared  his  or- 
ders from  Colonel  Hamilton  were  to  take  the  garrison  captives, 
to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  to  injure,  much  less  to 
murder  them ;  and  that  they  had  horses  to  take  the  women  and 
children,  and  all  others  who  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ing on  foot.  He  then  proposed  that,  if  the  garrison  would  de- 
pute nine  persons  to  come  out  of  the  fort  and  hold  a  treaty,  the 
terms  should  be  lilxsral.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time,  after  the 
demise  of  every  person  concerned  in  the  affair,  to  account  for  the 
singular  course  of  Captain  Duquesne  and  his. Indian  allies."* 

Although  Duquesne*s  affectionate  course  savored  of  treachery, 
J^oone  thought  it  desirable  to  accede  to  his  proposition,  as  it  would 
at  least  secure  a  little  more  delay.  Nine  commissioners  were 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  treaty,  Boone  being  one 
of  the  number.  A  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  fort  was  selected 
for  the  conference,  all  parties  to  go  unarmed.  Before  leaving  for 
this  hazardous  interview,  Boone  took  the  precaution  to  place  a 
number  of  experienced  riflemen  in  advantageous  positions,  so  that, 
if  the  commissioners  retreated  hastily,  they  might  be  protected. 
Tlie  parties  met,  and  the  treaty  proposed  was  of  the  most  liberal 
kind.  It  simply  demanded  that  the  residents  and  garrison  of  the 
fort  should  acknowledge  the  British  authorities,  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  remain 
unmolested.  After  these,  points  had  been  settled,  the  Indians 
proposed  that,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  joyous  occasion,  they 
should  revive  an  ancient  custom  of  their  tribe,  which  consisted  in 
two  Indians  shaking  hands  with  one  wliito  man  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Boone  and  his  companions  knew  exactly  what  this  meant, 
but  they  did  not  betray  any  uneasiness.  Eighteen  stalwart,  mus- 
cular Indians  now  advanced,  and,  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the 
very  ancient  custom  before  mentioned,  endeavored  to  drag  off  the 
white  men.  l^ut  the  iron  frames  of  the  pioneers  were  braced  for  a 
struggle.  Being  without  weapons,  they  appealed  to  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  knowledge  of  fisticuffs,  and  in  a  very  little  while  had  tum- 
bled the  red  villains  in  the  dust.  In  the  excitement  which  followe<l 
they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  fort,  and  the  riflemen  imme- 

*  Pcck*8  Life  of  Daniel  Boono. 
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iliutoly  opened  a  murderous  firo  to  keep  off  the  purHucrs.  IIoh- 
tilities  now  commenced  on  both  Bides.  The  In<lians  kept  up  a 
brisk  Are  at  the  fort,  but,  owing  to  its  favorable  situation,  could 
not  effect  much  mischief.  The  garrison,  on  the  contrary,  never 
Arcd  a  chaise  without  an  especial  object.  A  regular  siege,  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  Indian  stylo,  was  kept  up  for  nine  days,  but 
with  no  result.  The  Kentuckians  never  flinched  for  a  moment. 
Even  the  women  assisted  in  the  defense,  for  they  loaded  the  rifles, 
moulded  bullets,  and  supplied  refreshments.  On  one  occasion  tho 
fort  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  but  a  heroic  young  man  extinguished 
the  flames,  in  spite  of  a  shower  of  bullets  which  greeted  his  appear- 
ance with  the  buckets  on  the  roof  Foiled  in  this,  the  Indians, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Canadians,  commenced  digging  a  mine ; 
but  Boone  was  equal  to  this  emergency.  J  1(5  began  a  counter- 
mine, and  threw  all  the  dirt  into  their  works,  so  that  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  shoveling  it  away  before  they  could  make  the  slightest 
progress.  On  the  20th  of  SeptemlxT  they  raised  the  siege  and 
took  their  departure,  after  having  suffered  a  loss  of  thirty-seven 
killed  and  many  more  wounded.  'J'lie  loss  on  the  j)ioneer  sidi^ 
was  two  killed  and  four  wounded :  it  would  not  have  been  so 
great  but  for  the  desertion  of  a  vagabond  negro  who  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  carrying  with  him  an  excellent  rifle.  During  the 
siege,  this  rascal  placed  hinisc^lf  in  a  tree  on  the  other  Hi<l(^  of  the 
river,  an<l  was  able,  owitig  to  the  excellence  of  his  weapon,  to  fire 
into  the  fort.  lie  had  killed  one  and  wounded  another,  when 
lUHm<i  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  woolly  head.  It  was  suffieient; 
the  next  moment  Sambo  rolled  from  the  tree.  After  the  retreat 
his  iKMly  was  found,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead  an  exj)lana- 
tory  hole  told  the  story  of  his  death.  The  old  hutiter  brought  him 
down  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  Boone  rejoined  his  wife  and 
family  in  North  Carolina.  "The  history  of  my  going  home  and 
returning  with  my  family  forms  a  scries  of  difficulties,  an  account 
of  which  would  swell  a  volume."  The  principal  difliculty  to  which 
he  hero  refers  was  the  loss  of  all  his  property  by  robbery.  With 
the  view  to  purchase  land  in  Kentucky,  he  converted  every  thing 
he  possessed  into  cash,  amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  paper  money.  With  this  he  started  for  Kichmond,  where 
the  Court  of  Commissioners  was  held  (1770),  and  on  the  road  was 
robl)cd  of  the  whole.     The  event  was  additionally  distressing  to 
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liitii  irom  the  fact  tliut,  in  nd<Ution  to  his  own  moneys  he  had  va- 
riouH  suiiiH  belonging  to  other  jjoople,  who  had  intrusted  it  to  him 
for  tlic  Hixuui  ])ur]H>HC. 

After  thiH  misfortune,  lioono  returned  to  l^xmesborough  in 
1780.  In  0('.to1x;r  of  tliiH  year,  ho  and  his  brother  liad  occasion 
to  vi.sit  tlio  ]S]ue  Li(rkH,  and  on  their  return  were  fired  upon  by 
IndiiuiH.  IIJH  brother  fell  a  victim,  and  was  scalped.  IkKmc, 
with  the  greatent  difficulty,  escaiKHl.  Outrages  of  this  kind  were 
fre(|uent,  and  it  Ix^cume  daily  more  apparent  that  a  strong  blow 
had  to  Ik;  Htnick  ere  the  security  of  the  settlers  could  in  the  least 
degree  be  insured.  I'lio  I-^egislaturo  of  Virginia  took  the  matter 
in  hand  soon  after ;  divided  Kentucky  into  three  counties,  and 
effected  a  civil  and  military  organization.  John  Todd  was  made 
colonel,  and  Daniel  lUnmi",  lieut(;nant  colonel  of  Lincoln  County, 
luich  ('ounty  was  exix^ctcd  to  niim  a  r(!giment,  and  the  whole  force 
of  t)ie  tliree  counties  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
(4<;nend  Clark. 

It  was  not  long  Ixjfore  this  force  was  brought  into  active  service. 
'11)0  attm'.k  on  I  Bryant's  Station  called  all  the  settlers  to  arms.  A 
large  numlier  of  Indians  luid  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  ' 
jM)irit,  and  it  was  now  determined  to  follow  up  the  advantage  by 
pursuing  the  Indmn  army,  and,  if  possible,  destroying  it.  Colonel 
Boone,  with  his  son  Israel  and  his  brother  Samuel, headed  a  strong 
party  from  IkK)neslK>rough,  and  Colonel  Todd  commanded  the 
militia  fnmi  Ix;xington.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  Boone 
o])posed  th(;  scheme  of  pursuit,  but  was  overruled.  Consequent- 
ly, the  for(!es  started,  and  were  soon  on  the  trail ;  but  no  Indians 
were  to  Ikj  se(!n  until  they  reached  the  Tx)wcr  Blue  Licks.  A  few 
wen?  then  discovered  marching  over  a  ri<lge  on  the  opposite  side. 
Before  (crossing  the  river,  Colontjl  Todd  ordered  a  halt,  and  an- 
other conf(;rence  was  held,  at  which  Boone's  views  were  especially 
solicited.  Thv,y  were  now  at  the  sfiot  where,  some  years  before, 
Boon(;  and  his  companions  had  l)ccn  surprised  while  making  salt, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  crevice  and  rock  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  ambuscade 
was  prepare ul  for  them,  and,  if  they  crossed  the  ridge  where  they 
saw  the  Indians,  they  would  inevitably  fall  into  it  and  be  de- 
stroy(;d.  If  they  were  determined  to  proccc<l,  he  gave  them  some 
sound  advice  about  the  division  of  the  troops,  so  that  the  enemy 
miglit  Ije  attacked  at  two  points  simultaneously. 
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Boone*8  calmness  (the  result  of  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  tlic 
Indian  character)  appears  to  have  been  misconstrued  into  timidity. 
In  the  midst  of  his  deliberations,  an  officer  named  Major  M'Gary 
raised  the  war-whoop,  and,  addressing  the  troops,  said,  ^'  Those. 
who  are  not  cowards,  follow  me ;  I  will  show  you  where  the  In- 
dians are."  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  two  tliirds  of  the 
men  followed  this  dashing  but  indiscreet  leader,  and  the  remain- 
der soon  after  crossed  the  river.  Another  halt  was  ordered,  and 
scouts  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  ravine.  Not  an  Indian  wa^ 
to  be  seen.  Boone  still  persisted  that  they  were  in  ambush,  but 
the  order  was  given  to  march,  and  the  troops  went  on  to  within 
forty  yards  of  the  ravine.  Here  they  received  the  first  intimation 
of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  A  withering  volley  of  musketry 
poured  down  upon  them  from  every  side ;  Colonel  Trigg  and  a 
number  of  the  Harrodsburg  troops  fell  like  leaves  before  the  au- 
tumn wind.  Major  Harlan  then  advanced  with  his  company,  and 
warf  swept  away  in  like  manner.  Only  three  of  the  entire  force 
remained  to  tell  the  story.  Colonel  Todd  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  his  comrades.  The  Indians  now  rushed  upon  the  remaining 
military  with  their  tomahawks,  and  a  precipitate  and  disorderly 
retreat  commenced.  Those  who  reached  the  river  endeavored  to 
cro8.«*,  but  were  still  pursued  by  the  Indians.  The  slaughter  wjis 
terrible.  Tlie  Kentuckians,  escaping  over  a  bleak  rock,  were 
most  palpable  marks,  and  in  the  river,  as  they  strove  to  make  the 
opposite  shore,  they  were  scarcely  to  be  missed  by  an  Indian  eye. 
The  nearest  place  to  retreat  to  was  Bryan's  Station,  thirty-six 
miles  distant,  and  for  this  they  made  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Although  the  Indians  pursued  them  for  twenty  miles,  they  did  but 
little  execution  after  the  ford  had  been  crossed.  The  men  were 
no  longer  exposed  to  their  unerring  aim.  Boone  had  command 
of  the  left,  and  maintained  his  ground  until  the  panic  became 
^neral.  All  he  could  then  effect  was  to  preserve  as  many  lives 
as  possible  by  indicating  the  safest  means  of  retreat.  He  knew 
every  inch  of  ground,  and,  bearing  his  son  (who  was  mortally 
wounded)  across  his  breast,  he  made  for  a  part  of  the  river  whercj 
he  knew  he  could  cross  easily.  He  struck  into  the  current,  but 
Ijefore  he  could  reach  the  opposite  bank  his  son  had  expired. 
No  pen  can  dcscril>e  the  emotions  of  the  wretched  parent  as  he 
liy  |>anting  on  the  shore  with  the  dead  and  dripping  body  of  his 
cliild  before  him,  and  a  pack  of  fierce  savages  swimming  toward 
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him  for  his  life.  They  were  so  quick  that  he  had  to  leave  the 
body  to  their  mercies  in  order  to  eflFect  his  own  escape.  Ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  alone,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
wilderness  to  Bryan's  Station.  Here  he  discovered  that  Colonel 
Logan,  with  a  re-enforcement  of  four  hundred  and  Mty  men,  had 
arrived,  and  he  became  bitterly  conscious  of  the  unnecessary  horrors 
that  had  attended  the  rash  daring  of  his  companions.  Had  they 
listened  to  his  advice,  and  waited  for  this  re-enforcement,  they 
would  now  have  Iiad  a  victory  to  triumph  over  instead  of  a  defeat 
to  lament.  At  a  late  hour  at  night.  Colonel  Logan  and  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  Boone,  started  once  more  for  the  battle-field.  The 
enemy  had  fled,  but  a  terrible  scene  presented  itself  ^'Dead 
and  mutilated  bodies  were  strewn  through  the  scattering  timber, 
submerged  in  the  river,  and  spread  over  the  rocky  ridge.  Ln- 
mense  flocks  of  vultures  were  perched  in  the  trees,  hovering  in 
the  air,  or  moving  over  the  field  among  the  slain,  gorged  with  the 
horrid  repast.  The  savages  had  mangled  and  scalped  many  ;*  the 
wolves  had  torn  others ;  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  August  had 
so  disfigured  their  remains  that  the  persons  of  but  few  could  be 
distinguished  by  their  friends."  They  were  interred  with  as  much 
haste  as  possible,  for  Boone  was  still  apprehensive  that  the  Indians 
might  not  be  quite  off. 

The  intelligence  of  this  defeat  spread  rapidly  through  the  coun- 
try, and  produced  the  greatest  consternation  and  alarm.  Con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  blow.  General  Greorge 
R.  Clark  made  arrangements  for  a  formidable  expedition  into  the 
Indian  country.  In  a  short  time  a  thousand  mounted  riflemen 
— all  volunteers — were  in  the  saddle,  and  eager  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  their  neighbors.  There  were  hundreds  of  others 
who  were  too  old,  or  otherwise  imable  to  go,  who  sent  all  sorts 
of  supplies,  to  testify  how  cordially  they  sympathized  with  the 
cause.  Bryan's  Station  was  selected  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  upper  country,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  for  the  lower. 
The  troops  marched  with  immense  celerity  and  secrecy.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  although  they 
were  passing  through  a  country  densely  stocked  with  game,  they 
suffered  from  hunger  rather  than  pull  a  trigger  to  give  the  alarm. 
So  rapid  were  they  in  their  movements  that  they  actually  overtook 
a  portion  of  the  Indian  army  on  its  way  home  from  the  Kentucky 
t^cene  of  blood.     A  couple  of  Indians  gave  the  alarm,  however, 
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and  empty  cabins  and  deserted  villages  were  all  the  volunteers 
could  find.  ''The  savages  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,"  writes 
Boone,  who  was  simplj  a  volunteer  on  this  occasion,  and  held  no 
kind  of  commission,  ''evacuated  their  towns,  and  reluctantly  leflb 
their  territory  to  our  mercy."  Of  the  latter  they  received  but 
little ;  Old  Chilicothe  and  four  other  towns  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  Indian  crops  ruined,  and  the  country  rendered  deso- 
late. But  no  enemy  could  be  found.  "  In  this  expedition  we  took 
seven  prisoners  and  five  scalps,  with  the  loss  of  only  four  men, 
two  of  whom  were  accidentally  killed  by  our  own  army."  Tlie 
blow  was  decisive,  however.  It  taught  the  Indians  that  to  defeat 
the  whites  in  an  ambuscade  was  not  to  gain  a  victory,  but  rather 
to  insure  a  speedy  and  terrible  revenge.  No  more  formidable  in- 
vasions of  Kentucky  occurred  after  this  demonstration,  although 
attacks  on  isolated  individuals  were  common  enough.  It  was  the 
last,  too,  in  which  Boone  was  engaged  for  the  defense  of  Kentucky. 
A  period  of  peace  now  smiled  on  the  harassed  settlers,  and 
they  were  at  liberty  once  more  to  return  to  their  farms  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  home.  Colonel  .Boone,  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
military  pay,  purchased  several  locations  of  land,  on  one  of  which 
he  constructed  a  comfortable  log  house  and  cleared  a  farm.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  this  peaceful  occupation,  and, 
by  industry  and  thrift,  secured  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  frontier  life.  One  day,  while  he  was  looking  after  a 
small  crop  of  tobacco  which  he  had  niised  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  friends,  four  Indians,  with  guns  in  their  hands,  surprised 
him.  lie  was  standing  on  the  top  of  a  little  building  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  tobacco,  when  he  heanl 
the  foremost  Indian  shout  out,  '*  Now,  Boone,  we  got  you.  You 
no  get  away  more.  Wo  carry  you  you  off  to  Chilicothe  this  time. 
You  no  cheat  us  any  more."  Boone  looked  down,  and  saw  their 
ngly-lookiiig  gims  and  still  more  ugly-looking  faces  without  losing 
a  particle  of  his  presence  of  mind.  He  recognized  four  of  the  men 
who  had' made  him  prisoner  at  the  Blue  Licks  in  1778,  and  to 
whoso  tribe  he  was  inducted  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Blackfish. 
He  greeted  them  as  friends,  and  expressed  himself  delighted  at  the 
interview.  They  were  impatient  at  his  cool  politeness,  and  de- 
sired him  to  come  down.  He  replied  that  he  would  do  so  with 
the  utmost  dispatch,  but  begged  that  they  would  give  him  a  few 
moments  to  remove  his  tobacco,  so  that  it  might  not  be  spoiled. 
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To  divert  their  attention,  he  entered  into  minute  inqturies  oon- 
ccmiiig  the  health  of  his  former  Indian  comrades,  and  in  this 
way  gained  suiRcicnt  time  to  gather  up  an  armful  of  dry  tobacco. 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  dropped  it  carefully  in  their  feces,  and 
followed  up  the  playfulness  by  leaping  bodily  on  them.  The  ras- 
cals began  to  sneeze  and  choke  with  the  dust,  and  in  their  confu- 
sion Boone  managed  to  escape  to  his  cabin.  After  this  incident 
he  appears  to  have  led  a  tranquil  life,  ferming  with  great  industry, 
and  sporting  with  great  enthusiasm  at  the  proper  times. 

In  1792,  Kentucky  came  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  sovereign 
state.  Its  population  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  much 
eagerness  was  displayed  to  obtain  lands  by  immigrants.  Law- 
suits were  the  inevitable  consequence.  Titles  were  scrutinized 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  slightest  defect  led  to  speedy 
ejectment.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  titles  granted  by  the  "Vir- 
ginia commissioners  were  entirely  worthless,  and  this,  we  are  sor- 
ry to  add,  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  land  held 
by  Boone.  The  home  he  had  defended  so  bravely  against  the 
savages  fell  beneath  the  more  subtle  warfare  of  the  lawyer.  He 
was  ejected.  In  his  old  age  he  found  himself  without  an  acre  of 
ground  that  he  could  call  his  own,  and  this  in  a  country  he  had 
explored  and  populated.  A  harder  case  can  not  be  imagined. 
Deeply  grieved,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  state,  and  seek 
peace  and  plenty  elsewhere.  With  this  intention,  he  removed  to 
the  Kenhawa,  in  Virginia,  and  settled  on  that  river,  not  fer  from 
Point  Pleasant.  During  his  short  residence  here  he  met  with 
some  hunters  who  were  just  returned  from  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
were  full  of  tales  of  the  vast  game  products  of  the  prairies.  The  old 
hunter  fired  at  their  narratives,  and  determined  to  emigrate  thith- 
er without  any  farther  delay.  It  is  said  that  he  made  particular 
inquiries  concerning  the  lawyers  of  the  Far  West  before  he  came 
to  this  determination.  In  1795  he  took  his  departure,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  district  of  St.  Charles,  about  forty-five  nules  west 
of  St.  Louis,  where  he  settled,  having  received  assurances  from  the 
Spanish  lieutenant  governor  that  ample  portions  of  land  should 
be  given  to  him  and  his  family.  In  1800,  the  lieutenant  govern- 
or, as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  friendship,  appointed  Boone  com- 
mandant of  the  Femme  Osage  District,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
until  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  the  United  States.  Ho 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  delighted  with  the  simple  habits 
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of  the  people  of  his  new  home.  Prior  to  the  transfer  we  liavo 
mentioned,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  Boone,  in  return  for  Iuh 
official  services,  but,  owing  to  some  informality,  the  grant  was 
once  more  repudiated,  and  Boone  lefl  landless. 

In  1812,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  petitioned  Congress  to 
obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  begging  them  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  matter.  *'  This  memorial,"  says  Mr. 
Peck,  '^  contained  a  sketch  of  his  labors  in  the  wilderness,  and 
^  of  his  claims  to  the  remembrance  of  his  country  in  general.'  He 
spoke  of  *  his  struggles  in  the  fatal  fields  which  were  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  early  settlers,  among  whom  were  his  two  eldest 
sons,  and  others  of  his  dearest  connections.  The  history  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Western  country,*  he  said,  'was  his  history.' 
He  alluded  to  the  love  of  discovery  and  adventure  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  expatriate  himself,  *  under  the  assumnco  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Ix)uis  that  ample  portions  of  land  should  be  given  to 
him  and  to  his  family.'  He  mentioned  the  allotment  of  land,  his 
failure  to  consummate  the  title,  and  his  unsuccessful  application 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  vast  extent 
of  country  which  ho  had  discovered  and  explored,  *  ho  was  una- 
ble to  call  a  single  acre  his  own,*  and  '  ho  had  laid  his  case  be- 
fore Congress.  Your  nicmoriidist,'  he  added,  *  can  not  but  feel, 
so  long  as  feeling  remains,  that  he  has  a  just  claim  upon  his  coun- 
try for  huid  to  live  on,  and  to  transmit  to  his  cliildron  after  him. 
He  can  not  help,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  look  toward  Ken- 
tucky. From  a  small  acorn  she  has  become  a  mighty  oak,  fur- 
nishing shelter  to  upward  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  Ver}' 
different  is  her  appearance  now  from  the  time  when  your  memo- 
rialist, 'v^'ith  his  little  band,  began  to  fell  the  forest,  and  construct 
the  rude  fortifications  at  Boonesborough.'  "  The  memorial  of  the 
worthy  old  pioneer  was  received  favoi'ably  by  the  Tx?gislature, 
who  reported  in  both  houses  without  a  division.  The  applica- 
tion to  Congress  was  equally  successful,  and  one  thousand  arpents 
of  land  (more  than  eight  hundred  acres)  were  confirmed  to  him 
in  the  Femme  Osage  District,  as  originally  granted  to  him  by  the 
SjMinish  government. 

In  March,  1813,  Mrs.  Boone,  the  partner  and  shaivr  of  all  his 
joys  and  dangers,  died  at  the  advanced  ago  of  seventy-six.  Dan- 
iel was  still  a  hale,  hearty  old  man  when  this  occurred,  but  he 
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viewed  with  perfect  tranquillity  the  approaching  clofle  of  his  own 
earthly  career.  A  singular  fact  is  related  of  him.  Soon  after 
his  wife's  demise,  he  gave  directions  to  a  cahinet-maker  to  make 
a  cofRn  of  black  walnut  for  himself.  This  was  done,  and  it  re- 
mained in  his  possession  for  some  time ;  but,  &ncying  that  it  was 
not  a  good  lit,  he  gave  it  away,  and  procured  another  of  cheny 
wood,  which  he  kept  under  his  bed  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  be  placed  beside  his  wife,  and  entered  into  a 
written  contract  with  a  companion,  who  usually  accompanied  him 
on  his  hunting  tours,  that,  should  he  die  in  the  wilderness,  he 
would  convey  the  body  to  the  cemetery  in  which  she  lay,  and 
there  inter  him.  His  passion  for  hunting  never  deserted  him, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  made  excursions  into  the  wilder- 
ness, seldom  visiting  the  same  place  twice,  or,  when  this  was  im- 
possible, amused  himself  with  repairing  rifles,  making  powder- 
horns,  etc.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  perfectly  happy, 
surrounded  with  *a  large  family  of  grandchildren,  all  of  whom 
doted  on  the  hero,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  tendering  him 
every  attention  and  kindness.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1820, 
he  departed  this  life,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  re- 
mains were  disposed  in  the  way  he  had  desired,  but,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  they  were  removed,  together  with  those  of  his 
wife,  to  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  where  they  were  reinterred 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

"The  life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  says  Governor  Morehead,  "is  a 
forcible  example  of  the  powerful  influence  which  a  single  absorb- 
ing passion  exerts  over  the  destiny  of  an  individuaL  Bom  with 
no  endowments  of  intellect  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of 
ordinary  men,  and  possessing  no  other  acquirements  than  a  veiy 
common  education  bestowed,  he  was  enabled,  nevertheless,  to 
maintain  a  long  and  useful  career,  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  testimonifds  of 
the  public  gratitude  and  respect  with  which  lie  was  honored  after 
his  death  were  such  as  were  never  awarded  by  an  intelligeDt 
people  to  the  undeserving." 


JOSEPH   BRAMAH. 

One  of  the  most  talented  and  ingenious  artisans  that  England 
has  ever  produced  was  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah,  a  man  Whose 
useful  inventions  are  to  be  found  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
United  Kngdom,  and  who  has  given  to  the  world  an  almost  un- 
limited power  in  the  apparatus  known  as  the  hydrostatic  press. 

Joeeph  Bramah  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was  bom 
at  Stainsborough,  Yorkshire,  on  the  Idth  of  April,  1749.     He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  was  intended  to  follow  the  avo- 
cation of  an  agriculturist ;  but  at  a  very  early  age  he  exhibited 
remaziutble  mechanical  aptness,  and  seemed  to  fancy  tools  rather 
than  implements.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  incapacitated  him  for  the  laborious  duties  of  the  farm,  and 
gave  a  direction  to  his  future  life.     Being  badly  lamed,  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  choose  a  business  in  which  walking  was 
not  essential.     Most  farmers'  boys  know  something  of  carpen- 
tering, and  Bramah,  who  delighted  in  it,  could  handle  tools  with 
decided  skill.     It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  this  should  be 
lus  future  business.      He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  time,  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  worked  journeyman  for  some  years.     By  the  exercise 
of  industry  and  prudence,  he  was  soon  in  a  position  to  start  in 
business  on  his  oi^ti  account.     With  more  leisure  and  extended 
means,  he  was  now  able  to  indulge  his  mechanical  inclinations, 
and  soon  was  widely  known  as  a  skillful  and  ingenious  workman, 
and  a  mechanic  of  fine  inventive  powers.     A  few  years  later  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  engineer  or  machinist,  having,  in  the 
inean  time,  invented  some   important  improvements  in  water- 
doeets,  which  article  he  manufactured.      But  what  gave  him 
most  reputation  was  an  ingenious  lock,  still  universally  used  in 
En^and,  and  known  by  his  name.    The  construction  of  this  lock 
18  remarkably  ingenious.    Its  security  depends  on  the  nice  adjust- 
n»ent  of  a  number  of  levers  or  sliders,  which  preserve,  when  at 
^^U  a  uniform  situation.     The  key  presses  down  these  levers  to 
*  ^lain  extent,  and  no  more ;  and  so  exact  is  its  operations,  that 
"®  lock  was  considered  impregnable  until  IVIr.  Ilobbs,  an  Ameri- 
^'^  'nechanic  of  great  talent,  succeeded  in  picking  it,  after  many 
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luiurH*  lalK>r,  at  the  CryKtal  Palace.  On  another  occaision,  tLu 
l(x;k  woH  (i))cried  lieforo  a  committee  of  tlie  Iloiue  of  Commons 
hy  mcanH  of  a  common  quill,  llie  object  of  tlie  exiieriment  was 
to  hIiow  tlie  extreme  delicacy  of  the  workfl,  the  qiull  liaving  been 
rut  into  the  rcciuired  8liii|ie  from  the  true  kej.  This  lock  obtained 
u  i)uteiit  in  1784. 

Amon^  otiier  inventionH  by  Mr.  Bramah  were  improvcmcntB  in 
wnt(;r-cockH,  pumim,  and  firc-cngincH ;  but  the  rami  important  of 
all,  and  tlie  one  for  which  he  will  l)e  alwayH  remembered,  in  the 
hydraulic  prcHH.  The  j)rinci[)le  of  thin  machine  i»  thus  described : 
A  ^ivcti  ])rcHHur(i,  oh  that  {^ivcn  hy  a  plug  forced  inward  upon  a 
Kfpiare  inch  of  tlic  Hurfiute  of  a  fluid  confined  in  a  vessel^  is  sud- 
dijiily  communicated  to  every  H(|uare  inch  of  the  vessers  surfiioe, 
how(;v<;r  large,  and  to  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  any  YxNly  im- 
untitivA  in  it :  thuH,  if  we  attempt  to  Horcxi  a  cork  into  a  vessel  full 
of  waU;r,  the  prcHHure  will  not  merely  Ikj  felt  by  the  ];>ortion  of  tlic 
wat<;r  directly  in  the  range  of  the  cork,  but  by  all  [larts  of  tlie  mass 
{dike ;  and  tiu;  liability  of  the  liottle  to  break,  supjKMing  it  to  lie 
of  uniform  Htrengili  throughout,  will  1x5  as  great  in  one  place  as 
another ;  and  n  bottle  will  break  at  the  {Kiint  wherever  it  is  the 
wcakeHt,  however  that  [)oint  may  Ixs  situated  relatively  to  tlie 
placi;  where  the  eork  in  a[)plied ;  and  the  effect  will  be  the  samCy 
whether  the  Hto[)i><T  Ijc  innerted  at  the  top,  liottom,  or  side  of  tlie 
veH.«el.  It  iH  tiuH  iK>wcr  whi<;h  oixTates  with  such  astonishing 
effect  in  tin;  liydroKlalic;  prcHH.  l^he  application  of  the  liand  at 
the  handle  with  a  foree  of  only  t(;n  pounds  prcxluces  an  actual 
IKjw<!r  of  two  tliouHand  five  hundred  [Kmnds,  and  so  in  proportion 
to  till!  Hi7At,  Ktrength,  and  ca[Mieity  of  the  machine.  A  man  can 
viiHily  ex(!rt  t<in  timen  the  force  snp[K>H(Ml,  and  thus  command  a 
powcT  of  twenty-five  thounand  f>oundH.  These  stupendous  effects 
t^i'dtn  almoHt  magical  w\utn  it  is  nanemlKired  that  they  arc  pro- 
duct;d  by  two  small  pifKtH,  mwh  fitted  with  a  piston  and  a  little 
watcjr,  which  for  yr^arn  nc'eds  no  replenishing.  This  invaluable 
machine  was  paten t<5d  in  170G.  In  the  following  year  Bramah 
])at<;nted  the  iKJCjr-macliine  now  so  common  in  hotels,  and  in  pri- 
vate houHcts  wlHjrc5  wat<;r  is  not  eawly  obtained.  By  the  aid  of  this 
i'U'^iiui  litth;  contrivance,  fiuids  may  }>e  drawn  from  remote  places 
with  tin;  greatcsHt  caw?.  lie  was  alHo  the  inventor  of  improvementa 
in  Hteam-<!ngin(*H,  iwjHichiWy  in  }>oilers;  in  machinery  for  producing 
HnuH)ih  and  iiccurate  snrfiices  on  wood  or  metal ;  in  paper-making 
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macliinery ;  in  making  pens  by  a  mechanical  proccRS,  by  which 
several  nibs  resembling  steel  pens  were  cut  out  of  one  quill  and 
fixed  in  a  holder  for  use ;  and  in  the  construction  of  carriages. 
In  1806  he  contrived  an  exceedingly  ingenious  mode  of  printing, 
which  was  shortly  afterward  applied  to  the  consecutive  numbering 
of  bank-notes,  and  by  the  introduction  of  which,  during  the  issue 
of  one  pound  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  labor  of  100  clerks 
cot  of  120  was  dispensed  with. 

In  1812  Mr.  Bramah  patented  an  elaborate  scheme  for  laying 
mains  or  large  water-pipes  through  the  principal  streets  of  Lon- 
don, of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  great  pressure  applied  by 
force-pumps.  The  object  was  to  provide  the  means  of  extinguish- 
ing fires  by  throwing  water  without  the  aid  of  a  fire-engine,  and 
also  to  supply  a  lifting  power  applicable  to  the  raising  of  great 
wei^ts,  by  forcing  water  or  air  into  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
series  of  tubes,  sliding  into  one  another  like  the  tubes  of  a  tcle- 
Kope,  and  capable  of  being  projected  when  necessary.  Ho  de- 
clared that  he  was  able  to  make  a  series  of  five  hundred  such 
tubes,  each  five  feet  long,  capable  of  sliding  within  each  other, 
and  of  being  extended  in  a  few  seconds  by  the  pressure  of  air  to 
the  length  of  2500  feet.  With  this  apparatus  he  proposed  to 
raise  ^Tecks,  and  regulate  the  descent  of  weights.  The  last  pat- 
ent secured  by  Mr.  liramah  was  for  a  mode  of  preventing  dry-rot 
in  timber  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  Roman  cement. 

Mr.  Bramah  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1814.  He  was  su- 
perintending the  uprooting  of  trees  in  Holt  forest  by  his  hydraulic 
press  at  the  time,  and  contracted  a  severe  cold,  from  which  lie 
never  recovered.  Mr.  Bramah  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  an 
excellent  mim ;  in  his  disposition  he  was  cheerful,  benevolent, 
and  affectionate  ;  in  his  habits,  staid,  soberly,  and  tidy ;  in  his  re- 
lations  "w-ith  his  fellow-man,  liberal  and  upright.  He  never  forgot 
hw  humble  origin,  and  always  treated  the  mechanics  who  were 
employe<l  in  his  workshops  with  kindness  and  consideration — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that,  during  times  of  commercial  stagnation,  he 
would  carry  on  his  works,  although  without  a  market  for  the  goods 
that  were  produced.  IVIr.  Bramah  was  not  an  author,  but  two  arti- 
cles from  his  pen  were  published,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Locks,"  and  a  "  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James 
E\Te,  JjOTil  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  on  the  subject  of 
the  cause  of  Boulton  &  Watt  versus  Homblower  <&  Maberlev.'* 


JAMES  HARGREAVES. 

The  spinning-jenny,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
improved  machinery  now  used  for  weaving,  was  the  invention  of 
James  Ilargreaves,  a  poor  weaver  of  Stand  Hill,  near  Blackburn, 
England.  The  machine  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
fair  damsel,  probably  the  sweetheart  of  the  inventor.  Its  object 
is  to  spin  the  loose  threads  (called  a  roving  or  slubbin)  into  yanu 
Tliis  operation  was  performed  by  hand  up  to  Hargreaves*8  time, 
and  was  slowly  and  imperfectly  done.  Being  a  weaver  himself, 
he  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  machine  he  invented,  but 
nevertheless  he  owed  its  invention  to  accident.  It  is  said  that  he 
received  the  original  idea  from  seeing  a  one-thread  wheel  overturn- 
ed on  the  floor  (an  accident  that  had  occurred  hundreds  of  times 
before,  and  passed  unnoticed),  and  observing  that  the  wheel  and 
spindle  continued  to  revolve.  The  spindle  was  thrown  from  a  bor- 
irzontal  into  an  upright  position ;  and  the  thought  immediately 
struck  him  that,  if  a  number  of  spindles  were  placed  upri^t,  and 
side  by  side,  several  threads  might  be  spun  at  once.  Acting  on 
this  suggestion,  he  constructed  a  frame,  in  which  he  placed  ei^t 
rovings  and  eight  spindles.  The  rovings,  when  extended  to  the 
spindles,  passed  between  two  horizontal  bars  of  wood,  forming  a 
clasp,  which  opened  and  shut  somewhat  like  a  parallel  ruler; 
when  pressed  together,  the  clasp  held  the  threads  i&sU  A  certain' 
portion  of  roving  being  extended  from  the  spindles  to  the  wooden 
clasp,  the  latter  was  closed,  and  then  drawn  along  the  horizontal 
frame  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spindles,  thus  length- 
ening the  threads  and  reducing  them  to  their  proper  thinness. 
The  spinner's  left  hand  performed  this  operation ;  wilh  his  ri^t 
he  turned  a  wheel  which  caused  the  spindles  to  revolve  rapidly, 
and  thus  the  roving  was  spun  into  yam.  By  returning  the  clasp 
to  its  first  position,  and  letting  down  a  presser  wire,  the  yam  was 
wound  upon  the  spindle. 

This  machine  was  rudely  constructed,  but  it  was  practicable, 
and  Hargreaves  put  it  into  operation  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  family.  He  endeavored  to  keep  it  a  secret,  and  spun  wef^ 
merely  for  his  own  weaving ;  but  such  an  important  piece  of  ma- 
chinery was  not  likely  to  remain  unknown  for  a  great  length  of 
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time.    First  his  intimate  friends  became  acquainted  with  its  rapid 
operations,  and  then  they  spread  the  rumor  among  their  fellow- 
workmen.     An  excitement  was  the  consequence.     The  weavers 
b^an  to  complain,  in  the  usual  way,  that  the  bread  was  being 
taken  from  their  mouths,  and  that,  if  the  machines  came  into  use, 
multitudes  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  starvation.     So  virulent  did  these  complaints  become  at 
length,  that  a  mob  broke  into  Hargreaves's  house  and  destroyed 
his  j^nny — ^imagining,  possibly,  that  it  was  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  ingenuity  to  construct  another.    Not  alone  did  he 
thus  suffer  in  his  property ;  his  person  was  exposed  to  the  great- 
est danger,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Nottingham  (1768), 
where  he  hoped  to  be  safe.     Here  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Thomas  James,  a  joiner,  who  raised  sufficient  capital  to 
start  a  small  mill,  and  to  secure  a  patent  for  the  invention  (1770). 
The  specification  describes  "  a  method  of  making  a  wheel  or  an 
engine  of  an  entire  new  construction,  and  never  before  made  use 
o^  in  order  for  spinning,  drawing,  and  twisting  of  cotton,  and  to 
be  managed  by  one  person  only ;   and  that  the  wheel  or  engine 
will  spin,  draw,  and  twist  sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time,  by 
a  turn  or  motion  of  one  hand  and  a  draw  of  the  other."      The 
operations  of  the  miachine  are   thus  described  by  Hargreaves : 
"  One  person  with  his  or  her  right  hand  turns  the  wheel,  and 
with  the  left  hand  takes  hold  of  the  clasps,  and  therewith  draws 
out  the  cotton  from  the  slubbin  box;  and  being  twisted  by  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  drawing  out,  then  a  piece  of  wood  is 
lifted  by  the  toe,  which  lets  down  a  presser  wire,  so  as  to  press 
the  threads  so  drawn  out  and  twisted,  in  order  to  wind  or  put  the 
same  regularly  upon  bobbins  which  are  placed  on  the  spindles." 
The  advantages  of  the  invention  were  soon  recognized  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  some  few  machines  of  Hargreaves's  manu- 
fecture  found  a  ready  market  in  Blackburn ;  but  the  opposition 
of  the  mob  was  still  an  alarming  contingency.     A  desperate  ef- 
fort was  made  in  1779 — when  the  machines  had  obtained  a  de- 
cided footing  in  that  town — to  put  a  stop  to  their  operations.    A 
series  of  disgraceful  riots  ensued ;  a  mob  scoured  the  country  for 
miles  and  miles  round,  and  every  manufacturer  or  weaver  who 
was  suspected  of  possessing  one  of  the  obnoxious  machines  had 
his  premises  searched,  and,  if  evidence  of  the  fact  were  found,  de- 
stroyed.   It  was  a  war  of  extermination  against  machinery  in 
jioneral,  and  an  immense  deal  of  valuable  property  was  destroyed. 
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It  is  said  that  the  rioters  spared  the  jennies  that  had  only  twenty 
spindles  (in  the  present  day  they  are  constructed  with  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty),  and  only  destroyed  those  with  a*  greater 
number.  The  lamentable  ignorance  which  provoked  this  futile 
hostility  did  not  belong  merely  to  the  lower  classes.  There  were 
thousands  of  others  who  viewed  the  introduction  of  machinciy 
with  alarm.  The  idea  that  an  increased  and  consequently  cheap- 
er supply  would  occasion  an  increased  demand  never  entered  their 
minds.     All  they  thought  about  were  the  poor's  rates. 

The  effect  of  these  riots  on  the  thriving  town  of  Blackburn  was 
immediate.  IVIany  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  weavers 
removed  to  Manchester  and  other  large  places,  where  the  munic- 
iptd  authorities  guaranteed  them  more  security.  It  was  many 
years  before  cotton-spinning  was  resumed  in  Blackburn  with  the 
old  energy. 

At  Nottingliam,  Mr.  Hargreaves  and  his  partner  carried  on  tlie 
spinning  business  with  moderate  success.  Their  means  were  too 
limited  to  enable  them  to  go  into  it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  se- 
cure a  large  return.  From  his  patent  Hargreaves  received  little 
or  nothing.  A  number  of  Lancashire  manufacturers  used  his 
jenny  without  paying  any  thing  for  the  privilege.  He  gave  no- 
tice of  action  against  them,  and  they  sent  a  del^ation  to  Not^ 
tingham  to  treat  with  him  on  the  subject.  Hargreaves  demand- 
ed the  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds  for  the  exclusive  privileges 
they  required.  Subsequently  he  came  down  to  four  thousand 
pounds ;  but  the  delegation  refused  to  pay  more  than  three  thon- 
sjind.  Hero  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  very  unfortunately 
for  Iliirgreavcs.  The  actions  went  on,  but  were  relinquished  be- 
fore the  day  of  trial,  Ilargreavcs's  attorney  having  discovered  that 
his  client,  compelled  by  necessity,  before  leaving  Lancashire  had 
soKl  some  jennies  to  obtain  clothing  for  his  cluldren,  of  whom  he 
hud  six  or  seven.  The  lawyer  despaired  of  getting  a  verdict  in 
the  face  of  sudi  evidence. 

In  April,  1778,  Mr.  Hargreaves  departed  this  life,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a  large  family.  He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  com- 
fortable living  from  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  but 
for  his  invention  he  got  nothing  beyond  what  it  produced  him  as 
a  labor-saving  machine  for  his  own  use.  His  widow  received  four 
hundred  pounds  from  Mr.  James  for  her  husband's  share  in  tho 
business.  The  profits  must  have  been  rather  small  to  leave  such 
a  poor  rcsi<lu(\ 


ALEXANDEE  WILSON. 
Alexander  Wiijon,  the  world-known  ornithologist,  was  a, 
native  of  Scotland,  bom  at  Paisley  on  the  Cth  of  July,  1766. 
Hig  father,  although  in  humble  circumstances,  was  ambitious  to 
we  his  son  in  the  ministry,  but  inability  to  afford  the  necessary 
education  for  such  a  position  rendered  it  impossible  for  this  am- 
bition to  bo  gratified.  Beyond  the  plain  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  AVilson  had  no  advantage  over  the  other  boys  of  Lis 
native  town.  Like  them,  bo  had  to  contribute  to  the  income  of 
ihe  household,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  bound  ajiprentico 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  to  learn  the  business 
of  a  weaver.  The  employment  was  not  acceptable  to  him,  but 
be  prosecuted  it  industriously  for  three  years,  amusing  himself 
in  the  intervals  of  labor  with  the  composition  of  verses.  During 
the  subsequent  four  years  lie  worked  as  a  journeyman  weaver, 
»nd  labored  hard  as  a  poet.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  cx- 
Ml  in  the  latter  character,  and  believed  in  his  own  mind  that  ho 
'ras  destined  to  excel  the  poet  Hums,  the  lustre  of  whose  genius 
''as  then  sulfuBing  the  bleak  mountains  of  Scotland.     lie  pro- 
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(luccd  many  pieces,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  poet's  comer 
of  the  papers.  It  is  said  thej  possessed  much  merit,  but  were 
mechanically  defective.  Beyond  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  except  as  indications  of  a  refined  mind  struggling  for  ex- 
prcssion  in  spite  of  local  difficulties.  When  he  was  in  his  twen- . 
ty-first  year,  he  joined  his  brother-in-law  in  a  peddling  fiampaign 
through  the  eastern  districts  of  Scotland.  Wilson  was  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  wearisome  captivity  of 
the  loom,  and  went  forth  with  his  pack  on  his  back  in  the  gayest 
mood.  lie  made  it  not  only  a  tour  of  profit,  but  of  pleasure ;  he 
not  only  sought  customers,  but  wooed  the  Muses.  It  seldom  hap* 
[>cus  that  a  man  can  do  two  things  at  the  same  time  with  even 
moderate  success.  Wilson  soon  discovered  that  poetiy  and  ped- 
dling were  incompatible,  and  being,  like  most  poets,  a  little  im- 
practical, he  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  poet- 
ry. After  a  groat  deal  of  trouble,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  pa- 
tience, he  succeeded  in  getting  some  small  pieces  published  in  book 
form,  and  the  work  went  tlu*ough  two  tiny  editions  with  credit  to 
the  author.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  live  on  any  kind  of  cred- 
it, and  poetic  credit  is  jKjrhaps  the  shortest  in  the  world.  Wil- 
son found  it  necessary  to  descend  from  his  P^asus  and  return 
to  the  ignoble  loom,  and  shortly  afterward  became  involved  in  a 
dispute  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  weavers.  He  sided, 
of  course,  with  the  latter,  and  revenged  himself  on  the  former  by 
launching  fearfully  fierce  pieces  of  poetic  satire  at  their  heads. 
In  this  way  ho  contributed  largely  to  the  hot  temper  of  the  strug- 
gle, doing  good  service  to  his  party,  and  carrying  dismay  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  most  sagacious  generals  sometimes  take 
a  false  stop  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  battle.  This  was 
the  case  with  Wilson.  Tliore  was  one  man  in  the  town  who  had 
rendered  himself  singularly  obnoxious  to  the  weavers,  and  this 
man  Wilson  was  dotennined  to  anniliilate.  He  wrote  a  severe 
personal  satire,  in  which  the  individual  referred  to  was  held  up 
to  the  execration  of  the  world  as  a  spectacle  of  all  that  was  bad, 
jmd  depraved,  and  vicious,  and  profligate.  The  article  was,  of 
course,  libelous,  but  as  it  was  published  anonymously,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  fastening  it  upon  Wilson.  One  night,  as  bo 
was  going  home,  some  spies  in  the  employ  of  the  libeled  one  seized 
him,  and  in  the  search  which  followed  discovered  some  papers 
which  settled  the  question  of  authorship.     He  was  immediately 
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proaeouted  before  the  Bheriff,  sentoncod  to  a  short  impriBonmont, 
and  compelled  to  bum  the  oflfensiye  eifusion  at  the  public  cross 
of  Fidsley.    After  this  he  determined  on  leaving  Scotland,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  sailed  for  Americfi,  where  ho  arrived  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1704.     He  staid  in  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time, 
pursuing  his  old  trade,  and  then  removed  to  Sheppardstown,  in 
)nrginia,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  loom  forever.     Finding 
that  this  was  impossible,  he  returned  once  more  to  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  still  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  poetic  phrensy,  luid  per- 
petrated huge  quantities  of  verse,  which,  although  they  did  not 
yield  any  profit,  procured  him  some  consideration.    Gratiticd  with 
this,  he  abandoned  weaving,  and  set  up  as  village  schoolmaster. 
la  this  arduous  profession  he  continued  for  several  years,  and 
prospered.     The  defects  of  an  imperfect  education  hud  always 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  and,  now  tliat  ho  had  the  opportunity,  ho 
used  every  exertion  to  rejmir  them.     lie  was  himself  the  most  in- 
de&tigable  student  of  the  establishment,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  many  departments  of  human  knowledge  hitherto  seal- 
ed to  him.    The  emoluments  from  his  school  wore  not  enormous- 
ly great,  nor  suiRcient  to  deter  him  from  accepting  a  situation  as 
teacher  from  the  trustees  of  Union  School,  in  the  township  of 
Kingsessmg,  a  short  distance  from  C5  ray's  Ferry,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

llie  school-house  was  pleasiuitly  situated  near  the  botanical 
garden  of  William  Bartriun,  and  to  this  circumstance,  more  than 
any  other,  may  be  traced  the  after-caiver  of  Wilson.  Bartnim 
^•as  a  man  unusutilly  versed  in  natuml  history,  and  knew  more 
about  birds  than  iu\y  other  man  in  the  state.  From  the  day  of 
hia  arrival  in  America,  Wilson  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  binls  he  saw,  and  now  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vening with  a  man  who  knew  so  much  of  their  habits,  the  sub- 
ject of  ornithology  became  one  of  great  interest  to  him.  In  a 
chort  time  he  devoted  himself  to  it  witli  an  enthusiasm  which 
denoted  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  study.  From  liartnim  he  ex- 
tnu'tod  all  that  the  exjKirienco  of  that  remarkable  man  had  gath- 
cnnl,  but  without  accepting  the  information  as  correctly  philosoph- 
ical. When  the  one  stated  that  such  and  such  were  the  habits  of 
such  and  such  birds,  the  other  placed  the  birtls  referred  to  under 
strict  surveillance;  surprised  them  in  their  homes,  interrupted 
them  in  tlieir  domestic  felicities,  robbed  them  of  their  sup^xsrs,  and 
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otherwise  behaved  in  an  inquisitorial  manner.  Thus,  by  wnAing 
experience  and  observation  his  only  guides,  he  became  an  omi- 
tliologist.  A  few  books  in  Mr.  Bartram's  library  supplied  him 
with  the  necessary  technical  tools ;  for  the  rest,  he  trusted  to  him- 
self. Circumstances  often  converge  to  the  point  we  hope  to  reach, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  men  of  genius.  In  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  life  they  learn  many  things  that  are  apparently  use* 
less,  when  suddenly  a  new  idea,  a  new  passion,  a  new  pursuit  de- 
mands the  very  knowledge  that  has  been  thus  casu&Uy  acquired. 
So  was  it  with  Wilson.  As  a  relaxation  from  severer  duties,  he 
studied  drawing.  At  first  he  did  not  meet  with  extraordinaiy 
success,  and  was  barely  able  to  satisfy  himself;  but  later,  when 
he  wanted  to  depict  the  form  and  plumage  of  a  rare  bird,  he  found 
his  hand,  although  imperfectly  tutored,  skillful  and  true. 

Before  embracing  ornithology  as  a  specialty,  he  made  natural 
history,  in  all  its  beautiful  comprehensiveness,  a  study.  His  little 
apartment  was  crowded  with  specimens  of  the  £Euniliar  ftnimala^ 
birds,  and  reptiles  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  all  the  boys  of  the 
country  for  miles  round  knew  that  they  were  certain  of  a  few 
coppers  if  they  could  secure  some  scarce  specimen  of  the  animal 
creation.  His  own  scholars,  aware  of  his  passion,  rendered  good 
service  in  the  cause.  Their  eagerness  in  this  respect  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  beautiful  little  incident,  described  in  the  most 
beautiful  way  by  Wilson  himself.  "  One  of  my  boys  caught  a 
mouse  in  school  a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up  to  me 
with  his  prisoner.  I  set  about  drawing  it  the  same  evening, 
and  all  the  while  the  pantings  of  its  little  heart  showed  that  it 
was  in  the  most  extreme  agonies  of  fear.  I  had  intended  to  kill 
it,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  claws  of  a  stuffed  owl ;  but,  happening 
to  spill  a  few  drops  of  water  where  it  was  tied,  it  lapped  it  up 
with  such  eagerness,  and  looked  up  in  my  fisice  ynth.  such  an  ex- 
pression of  supplicating  terror  as  perfectly  overcame  me.  I  im- 
mediately untied  it,  and  restored  it  to  life  and  liberty.  The  ago- 
nies of  a  prisoner  at  the  stake,  while  the  fire  and  instruments  of 
torture  are  preparing,  could  not  be  more  severe  than  the  suffer- 
ings of  that  poor  mouse ;  and,  insignificant  as  the  object  was,  I 
felt  at  that  moment  the  sweet  sensation  that  mercy  leaves  on  the 
mind  when  she  triumphs  over  cruelty."  Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to 
sympathize  with  a  mind  like  this,  so  keenly  sensitive,  so  poetically 
kind? 
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In  1808  Wilson  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  that  he  found  the 
ooofinement  of  the  Bchpol-room  injurious  to  his  health,  and  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  little  healthful  recreation,  he  was 
engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  American  birds.    This  appears 
to  be  the  first  indication  of  his  direct  application  to  a  science, 
his  connection  with  which  was  destined  to  cover  his  name  with 
world-wide  fame.     The  real  scheme  which  he  had  in  view  when 
be  wrote  this  letter  was  to  prepare  an  Americiin  Ornithology  for 
the  press.     He  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Bartram,  who,  while  he  ap- 
proved the  idea,  doubted  whether  it  could  be  profitably  carried 
into  execution.     He  also  broached  the  matter  to  Mr.  Lawson,  an 
engraver,  and  eminently  practical  man,  who  recapitulated  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  previously  urged.    But  Wilnon  was  now 
excited,  and  not  easily  turned  from  a  subject  which  had  taken  firm 
hdd  of  his  imagination.     He  determined  that  he  would  travel 
through  the  United  States,  obtain  si)eciniens  of  all  the  birds  that 
he  could  discover,  make  drawings  of  them,  and  then  trust  to  the 
future  for  some  happy  opportunity  of  placing  his  labors  before  the 
public.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  when  he  came  to  this 
determination,  he  was  in  poi$session  of  the  enormous  fortune  of 
Kventy-Jive  cents.     Three  years  elapsed  before  ho  was  able  to  take 
any  farther  step,  but  during  this  jwriod  ho  noji^locted  no  opportu- 
nity of  improving  and  educating  liiniHolf  for  the  vocation  he  hiul 
eelocted.     Among  other  things,  ho  nuulo  nn  cMHay  at  etching,  un- 
der the  friendly  tuition  of  Mr.  Lawson,  but,  uh  might  have  been 
expected,  the  result  was  not  astonishingly  gniii Tying.     Whenever 
be  cotdd  Hnat<!h  a  few  days  from  his  Hcholastic  dutic>.H,  lie  madi; 
tours  into  the  wckhIh,  and  never  came  home  empty-handed.     On 
one  occasion  he  went  on  foot  to  Niagara,  the  results  of  which  trip 
he  incor]X)rated  in  a  lengthy  poem  called  the  "  Foresters,"  which, 
with  many  otlier  of  his  effusions,  appeared  in  a  periodical  of  the 
(biy,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity.    As  a  draughtsman,  he  mado 
rapid  progress.     Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  he  sent  one  of  his  draw- 
ingB,  wrote  him  an  extremely  friendly  letter,  and  even  begged  his 
araistance  in  <liscovering  a  strange  bird  which  he,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Wi  oflen  hoard,  but  never  seen  closely.     Wilson  had  the  pro- 
/bundnst  veneration  for  the  great  statesman,  and  was  immensely 
pvtificd  at  this  compliment,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  was 
not  mcotdy  versed  in  ornithology.     In  180G  the  newspafHsrs  an- 
nounced tliat  Mr.  Jefferson  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  an 
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expedition,  composed  of  men  of  science,  to  explore  the  countiy  of 
the  Mississippi,  lliis  was  an  opportunity  not  to  he  neglected. 
Wilson  consulted  with  his  friends  Bartram  and  Lawson,  and, 
with  their  approval,  dispatched  a  memorial  to  the  President,  b^- 
ging  that  he  might  be  included  in  the  expedition  as  a  practical 
ornithologist.  It  is  probable  that  this  memorial  never  reached 
its  destination,  for  no  reply  was  made  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  disheartening  rebuff  (if  it  may  so  be  termed),  better  fortunes 
were  in  store  for  him.  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  a  bookseller  of 
Boston,  being  about  to  publish  an  edition  of  Rees'  new  Cydo- 
psedia,  Wilson  was  introduced  to  him  as  qualified  to  superintend 
the  work,  and  was  engaged  at  a  liberal  salary  as  assistant  ed- 
itor. This  unexpected,  and,  therefore,  doubly  welcome  promo- 
tion did  not  divert  his  mind  from  the  scheme  it  had  so  long  and 
ardently  nourished.  Two  days  after  he  signed  the  contract,  and 
when  his  exultation  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  its  height, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bartram :  "  This  engagement  will,  I  hope,  enable 
me,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  proceed  in  my  intended  Ornitholo- 
gy, to  which  all  my  leisure  moments  will  be  devoted."  He  little 
thought,  when  he  penned  these  lines,  how  soon  his  fondest  hopes 
were  to  be  realized.  Not  long  after  his  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bradford,  he  communicated  his  plans  to  that  gentleman,  who^ 
without  any  hesitation,  approved  them.  He  agreed  to  be  the 
publisher  of  the  work,  and  felt  so  much  confidence  in  its  success, 
that  he  volunteered  to  furnish  the  funds  necessaiy  for  its  comple- 
tion.    If  there  was  a  happy  man  in  the  world,  it  was  WiLson. 

Much  of  the  material  for  the  first  two  volumes  was  already 
completed.  In  various  pedestrian  tours,  he  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  birds  of  the  Northern  and  East- 
em  States,  had  noted  their  habits,  peculiarities,  and  organization, 
and  had  transferred  their  forms  to  paper.  It  was  proposed  now 
to  publish  the  first  volume  with  all  possible  dispatch,  after  which 
Wilson  might  start  on  his  travels,  and,  by  making  them  both  com- 
mercial and  scientific,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  In  other 
words,  he  was  to  take  a  copy  under  his  arm  as  a  sample,  and  ob- 
tain subscribers  through  the  country.  In  September,  1808,  the 
first  volume  made  its  appearance,  and  immediately  Wilson  set  out 
in  search  of  "  birds  and  subscribers,"  as  he  says.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  he  obtained  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.    The  work  was  expensive,  though  beauti- 
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filly  and  wai  sdentlflcally  and  artistically  a  novelty  in  advance  of 
the  age.  But|  although  subscribers  did  not  rush  upon  him  with 
the  violence  he  anticipated,  he  found  in  every  important  city  some 
few  cultivated  and  wealthy  inen  who  cheerfully  placed  their  names 
on  his  list,  and  every  where  the  work  created  unbounded  admira- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  journey  was  invaluable  to  him. 
Wherever  he  could  find  the  proper  kind  of  man,  he  cultivated 
him,  and  begged  a  correspondence  on  all  ornithological  matters. 
In  this  way  h^  placed  the  entire  feathered  tribe  under  severe  es- 
pionage. Not  a  strange  wing  could  be  raised  without  his  knowl- 
edge. In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  journey  could  not  have 
been  considered  a  failure,  for,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sum  at 
which  the  work  was  published  (one  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
kursX  he  succeeded  in  getting  forty-one  subscribers.  This  number 
would  be  ridiculously  small  in  the  present  day,  when  we  are  ac- 
customed to  expensive  works  of  art,  and  know  better  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  genius  that  produces  them ;  but  we  must  remember 
thai  it  was  different  in  Wilson's  time.  People  knew  nothing  of 
the  safc^ject,  and  naturally  hesitated  at  purchasing  a  book  at  what 
must  have  appeared  a  fietbulous  price. 

After  his  Eastern  tour  he  remained  a  few  days  at  home,  and 
then  started  for  the  South,  whore  hi»  success  was  scarcely  equal 
to  his  expectations.  In  the  mean  time  the  second  volume  of  the 
Ornithology  had  made  its  appearance  (January,  1810),  and  the 
remaining  volumes  were  put  in  hand.  lie  has  loft  ample  details 
of  this  tour,  and,  as  they  are  extremely  interesting,  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  drawing  largely  from  thorn. 

Wilson's  first  point  was  Lancaster,  where  ho  was  introduced  to 
the  governor,  who  subscribed,  and  to  many  members  of  both 
houses,  whom  he  describes  as  ^^a  pitiful,  squabbling,  political 
mob ;  so  split  up,  and  justling  about  the  mere  formalities  of  leg- 
islation, without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  realities,''  that  he  aban- 
doned them  with  disgust.  From  Lancaster  he  proceeded  to  Co- 
lombia, and  thence  crossed  the  Susquehanna,  cutting  his  way 
through  the  ice  for  several  hundred  yards.  PasHing  on  to  York, 
he  heard  of  an  extraordinary  character,  between  eighty  and  nine- 
ty years  of  ago,  who  had  lived  by  trapping  birds  and  quadrupeds 
for  upward  of  thirty  years.  Of  course  ho  paid  a  visit  to  this 
worthy,  taking  with  him  half  a  pound  of  snuff  by  way  of  peace- 
o&ring.    Wils(m  showed  him  tho  Ornithology,  and  was  much 
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diverted  with  the  astonishment  he  expressed  on  looking  at  the 
plates.  He  could  tell  anecdotes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  first  volume,  and  some  of  the  second.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  scientific  and  the  practical  ornithologists  were  im- 
mensely amused  with  each  other.  At  Hanover,  Wilson  discover^ 
ed  a  more  singular  being  in  the  person  of  a  learned  judge,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  say  that  such  a  book  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, as  it  was  not  within  the  reach  of  the  commonalty,  and 
therefore  inconsistent  witli  republican  institutions.  Wilson  did 
not  dispute  this  proposition,  but  combated  it  with  another,  name- 
ly, that  the  judge  was  a  greater  culprit  than  himself,  in  erecting 
a  large,  elegant,  three-story  brick  house,  so  much  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  commonalty,  and,  consequently,  grossly  ccmtrary  to 
republican  institutions.  He  harangued  the  Solon  more  serious- 
ly, until,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
intellect.'*  lie  proceeded  quickly  fronf  place  to  place  imtil  he 
reached  Pittsburg,  where  he  made  a  diligent  search  for  subscrib- 
ers. He  was  successful  beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  having  obtain- 
ed nineteen  subscribers  in  three  days.  The  road  to  Chilicothe 
being  impassable,  owing  to  the  freshets,  Wilson  determined  to 
navigate  himself  down  to  Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles,  in  a  small  skiff,  which  he  named  the  Ob- 
NiTHOLOGiST.  The  cxpcnsc  of  hiring  a  rower  being  considerable, 
he  dispensed  with  that  luxury,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
his  friends,  embarked  alone.  The  Alleghany  River  was  one  wide 
torrent  of  broken  ice,  and  he  calculated  on  experiencing  ccHisid- 
crable  difficulty  on  this  score.  His  stock  of  provisions  consisted 
of  some  biscuit  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  cordial  presented  to 
him  by  a  gentleman  of  Pittsburg.  His  gun,  trunk,  and  great- 
coat occupied  one  end  of  the  boat,  and  conveniently  at  hand  was 
a  tin  measure,  with  which  he  bailed  the  boat  and  took  his  bever- 
age from  the  Ohio.  Thus  prepared,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  smoky 
confines  of  Pitt,  launched  into  the  stream,  and  was  soon  winding 
away  among  the  liills  which  every  where  inclose  the  noble  river. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  serene,  and  the  stream  like  a  mirror, 
except  where  floating  masses  of  ice  spotted  its  surfiice ;  but  these 
soon  disappeared.  Far  from  being  concerned  at  his  novel  situa- 
tion, he  felt  his  heart  expand  with  joy  at  the  novelties  which  sur- 
rounded liim.  He  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  whistling  of  the 
redbird  on  the  banks  as  he  passed,  and  contemplated  the  forest 
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scenery  sis  it  receded  with  increasing  delight.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  slow  speed  of  the  stream,  which  flowed  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour  only,  he  stripped  to  the  oars,  and  added  three 
and  a  half  miles  more  to  its  velocity.  He  passed  a  number  of 
arks,  or  Kentucky  boats,  and  was  much  struck  with  their  pecul- 
iarities. Several  of  these  floating  caravans  were  laden  with  store- 
goods  for  the  supply  of  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  they 
passed,  having  a  counter  erected,  shawls,  muslins,  etc.,  displayed, 
and  every  thing  ready  for  transacting  business.  On  approaching 
a  settlement,  they  blow  a  horn  or  a  tin  trumpet,  to  announce  to 
the  inhabitants  that  they  have  arrived  and  commenced  business. 

The  first  day  he  rowed  twenty  miles,  and,  experiencing  no  evil 
effects,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  "  stand  it."  About  an 
hour  afler  dark  he  put  up  at  a  miserable  cabin,  about  fifty-two 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  where  he  slept  on  what  he  supposed  to  be 
corn-stalks,  or  something  worse*  He  was  so  uncomfortable  that 
he  preferred  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  and  long  before  day 
resunaed  his  journey.  The  landscape  on  each  side  lay  in  one 
mass  of  shade,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  projecting  headlands  and 
vanishing  points  or  lines  was  charmingly  reflected  in  the  smooth, 
glassy  surface  below.  He  could  only  discover  when  he  was  pass- 
ing a  clearing  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks ;  and  now  and  then,  in 
more  solitary  places,  the  big-horned  owl  made  a  most  hideous 
hallooing,  that  echoed  among  the  mountains.  In  this  lonesome 
manner,  with  full  leisure  for  observation  and  reflection,  exposed 
to  hardships  all  day  and  hard  berths  all  night,  to  storms  of  rain, 
hail,  and  snow — for  it  froze  severely  almost  every  night — ^he  per- 
severed from  the  24th  of  February  (1810)  to  Sunday  evening, 
March  the  17th,  when  he.  moored  his  skiff  safely  in  Bear-Grass 
Creek,  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio.  His  hands  had  suffered,  and 
it  was  some  weeks  before  they  resumed  their  former  flexibility 
and  feeling. 

At  Marietta,  Wilson  visited  the  celebrated  remains  of  Indian 
fortifications,  as  they  are  called,  and  also  at  Big-Grave  Creek, 
seventy  miles  above.  The  Big  Grave  is  three  hundred  paces 
round  at  the  base,  seventy  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  top,  which 
is  about  fifty  feet  over,  has  sunk  in,  forming  a  regular  concavity 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  This  tumulus  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
and  the  whole,  as  well  as  its  immediate  neighborhood,  is  covered 
with  a  venerable  growth  of  forest  four  or  five  hundred  years  old, 
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which  gives  it  a  most  singular  appearance.  '  In  clambering  romid 
its  steep  sides,  Wilson  found  a  place  where  a  large  white  oak  had 
been  blown  down,  and  had  torn  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet  In  this  place  he  commenced  digging,  but  with  no 
result.  A  person  of  the  neighborhood,  however,  presented  him 
with  some  beads,  fashioned  out  of  a  kind  of  white  stone,  which 
were  found  in  digging  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mound.  Wilson 
met  the  owner  of  the  Big  Grave,  a  placid  individual,  who  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  antiquarian  treasures  he  possessed,  and 
who,  Wilson  asserts,  would  not  expend  three  cents  to  see  the 
whole  sifted  before  his  face.  He  endeavored  to  work  on  his  av- 
arice by  representing  the  probability  that  it  might  contain  valua- 
ble matters,  and  suggested  to  him  a  mode  by  which  a  passage 
might  be  cut  into  it  level  with  the  bottom,  and  by  excavating  and 
arching  a  most  noble  cellar  might  be  formed  for  keeping  his  tur- 
nips and  potatoes.  '^  All  the  turnips  and  potatoes  I  shall  raise 
this  dozen  years,"  said  he,  "  would  not  pay  the  expense." 

On  the  5  th  of  March  he  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  changed  to  hail  and  snow,  blowing  down 
trees  and  limbs  in  all  directions.  For  immediate  preservation  he 
was  obliged  to  steer  out  into  the  river,  which  rolled  and  foamed 
like  a  sea,  and  filled  liis  boat  nearly  half  full  of  water.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  resist  its  fury,  and  it  was 
not  until  dusk  that  he  succeeded  in  making  a  landing  at  a  place 
on  tlie  Kentucky  shore.  Here  he  spent  the  evening  in  learning 
the  accomplishments  of  bear-treeing,  wolf-trapping,  and  wild-cat- 
hunting  from  an  old  professor,  but  he  was  surprised  to  fmd  that, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  this  great  master,  the  country  abound- 
ed with  wolves  and  wild-cats,  black  and  brown.  According  to 
this  distinguished  hunter's  own  confession,  he  had  lost  sixty  dogs 
since  Christmas ;  and  all  night  long  the  distant  howling  of  the 
wolves  kept  the  dogs  in  a  perfect  uproar  of  barking.  This  man, 
says  Wilson,  was  one  of  those  people  called  squatters,  who  neither 
pay  rent  nor  own  land,  but  keep  roving  on  the  frontiers,  retreat- 
ing as  the  tide  of  civilization  approaches.  They  are  the  inmiedi- 
ate  successors  of  the  savages,  and  far  below  them  in  good  sense 
and  good  manners,  as  well  as  comfortable  accommodations. 
Nothing,  however,  adds  more  to  the  savage  grandeur  and  pictur- 
esque effect  of  the  scenery  along  the  Ohio  than  their  miserable 
huts  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  a  gigantic  growth  of  timber.  '  It  is 
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amnmng  to  observe  how  dear  and  how  familiar  habit  has  rendered 
privadoiis,  which  must  have  first  been  the  offspring  of  ne- 
Yet  none  pride  themselves  more  on  their  possessions. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  fiurlom  sheds  will  talk  to  you  with  pride 
of  the  richness  of  their  soil,  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
ihur  ooontiy,  of  the  healthiness  of  their  climate,  and  the  purity 
of  their  waters,  while  the  only  bread  you  find  among  them  is  of 
Indian  com  coarsely  ground  in  a  horse-mill,  with  half  the  grains 
ubroken ;  even  their  cattle  are  destitute  of  stables  and  hay,  and 
look  like  moving  skeletons;  their  own  houses  are  worse  than 
pig-B^res ;  their  clothes  an  assemblage  of  rags ;  their  &ces  yellow, 
and  lank  with  disease ;  and  their  persons  covered  with  filth,  and 
fipequently  garnished  with  the  humors  of  the  Scotch  ^^  fiddle" — a 
which  Wilson  escaped  with  much  thankfulness.  Their 
he  attributes  to  laziness.  ThQ  com  is  thrown  into  the 
ground  in  spring,  and  the  pigs  turned  into  the  woods,  where  they 
multiply  like  rabbits.  The  labor  of  the  squatter  is  now  over  till 
aatonm,  and  he  spends  his  winter  in  eating  pork,  cabbage,  and 


Amid  very  tempestuous  weather  he  reached  Cincinnati,  which 
city  he  describes  with  minuteness.  From  this  point  he  made  va- 
rious excursions.  He  entered  Big-Bone  Creek,  which  being  pass- 
able only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  had  to  leave  his  boat  and 
baggage  in  charge  of  a  family  hard  by,  and  set  out  for  Big<-Bone 
lick,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  through  the  woods  on  foot.  This 
l^ace,  which  lies  '^  far  in  the  windings  of  a  sheltered  vale,"  afford- 
ed him  a  fund  of  amusement  in  shooting  ducks  and  paroquets 
(of  w^hich  last  he  skinned  twelve,  and  brought  off  two  slightly 
wounded),  and  in  examining  the  ancient  buflalo  roads  to  this 
great  licking-place.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  proprietor,  was  not  at 
home,  but  his  agent  and  manager  entertained  him  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  and  was  much  amused  with  his  enthusiasm.  This  place 
is  a  low  valley,  every  where  surrounded  by  high  hills ;  in  the  cen- 
tre, by  the  side  of  the  creek,  is  a  qui^gpiire  of  near  an  acre ;  from 
which,  and  another  smaller  one  below,  the  chief  part  of  the  big 
bones  which  give  the  place  its  name  have  been  taken ;  at  the  lat- 
ter places  he  found  numerous  fragments  of  large  bones  lying  scat- 
tered about.  In  pursuing  a  wounded  duck  across  this  quagmire, 
he  nearly  made  a  human  contribution  to  the  grand  congregation 
of  mammoths  below.    He  sunk  up  to  the  middle,  and  had  hard 
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strugglinp;  tx)  p;nt  out.  On  leaving,  he  laid  the  Btrongest  injnnc* 
tions  on  tlio  nuiniigiu*  to  bo  on  tlie  look-out,  and  to  preserve  every 
tiling  tluit  might  be  turned  up.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
bo  left  a  note  for  the  proprietQr,  impressing  on  him  the  same  im- 
portant matter.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  he  returned  to 
his  boat,  replaced  his  baggage,  and  once  more  floated  out  with  the 
stream.  It  rained  hard  all  the  day,  and  he  had  to  row  hard  and 
<lrink  hard  (\\o  had  purchased  a  solitary  bottle  of  native  wine  at 
a  Swiss  settlement)  to  keej)  himself  comfortable.  The  pockets  of 
his  great-coat  were  filled  with  bird-skins,  and  the  garment  itself 
covered  otliers  which  he  wished  to  preserve  ;  consequently,  there 
was  no  room  for  the  owner,  who  got  a  complete  drenching  for  his 
disinterestedness.  In  the  evening  he  lodged  at  a  wretched  hovel, 
owned  by  a  diminutive  wretcli,  who  did  nothing  but  tell  folsehoods 
concerning  his  former  greatness.  According  to  this  worthy's  own 
account,  he  had  gone  through  all  the  war  with  General  Washing- 
ton, hod  become  one  of  his  Life  Guards,  and  had  sent  many  a  Brit- 
isli  soldier  to  his  long  home.  As  Wilson  answered  with  indifier- 
encc,  he  attempted  to  stimulate  his  cunosity  by  still  stronger  doses, 
administered  in  the  shape  of  anecdotep.  "  One  day,'/  he  said, "  a 
grenadier  liad  the  impudence  to  get  up  on  the  works,  and  to  wave 
his  cap  in  defiance ;  my  commander  (General  Washington)  says 
to  me,  'Dick,'  says  he,  *  can't  you  pepper  that  there  fellow  for 
me  V  says  he.  '  Please  yoiu*  honor,'  says  I,  *  I'll  try  at  it ;'  so  I 
took  a  ihir,  cool,  and  steady  aim,  and  touched  my  trigger.  Up 
went  his  heels  like  a  turkey ;  down  he  tumbled ;  one  buckshot 
had  entered  Iiei-e,  and  another  there  (laying  a  finger  on  each  breast), 
and  the  bullet  found  the  way  to  his  brains  right  through  his  fore- 
head, liy  God,  he  was  a  noble-looking  fellow  1"  Though  Wil- 
son believed  every  word  of  this  to  be  a  lie,  yet  he  could  not  but 
look  with  disgust  on  the  being  who  uttered  it.  This  same  mis- 
creant pronounced  a  long  prayer  before  supper,  and  immediately 
after  called  out,  in  a  splutter  of  oaths,  for  the  pine  splinters  to  be 
held  to  let  the  gentleman  see.  Such  a  farrago  of  lies,  oaths, 
prayers,  and  politeness  put  him  in  a  good  humor  in  spite  of  him- 
self. The  whole  herd  of  this  filthy  kennel  were  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion with  the  itch ;  so,  having  procured  a  large  fire  to  be  made, 
under  pretense  of  habit,  he  sought  for  the  softest  plank,  placed 
his  trunk  and  great-coat  at  his  head,  and  stretched  himself  there 
till  morning.     He  set  out  early,  and  passed  several  arks.     A 
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number  of  turkeys,  which  he  observed  from  time  to  time  on  the 
Indiana  shore,  caused  him  to  lose  half  the  morning  in  search  of 
them.  On  the  Kentucky  shore  ho  was  also  decoyed  by  the  same 
temptations,  but  could  never  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  one 
of  them.  These  affairs  led  to  so  much  delay,  that  he  became  du- 
bious whether  he  should  be  able  to  reach  Louisville  that  night. 
Night  came  on,  and  he  could  hear  nothing  of  the  Falls ;  about 
eight  o'clock  he  first  heard  the  roaring  of  the  rapids,  and  as  it  in- 
creased he  was  every  moment  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  lights  of 
Louisville;  but  no  lights  appeared,  and  the  noiHO  seemed  now 
within  less  than  half  a  mile's  distance.  Seriously  alarmed  lest 
he  might  be  drawn  into  the  suction  of  the  Falls,  he  cautiously 
coasted  along  shore,  which  was  full  of  snags  and  sawyers,  and  at 
length,  with  great  satisfaction,  reached  Ik;ar-Grass  Creek,  where 
he  secured  his  skiff  to  a  Kentucky  boat,  and,  loading  himself  with 
his  baggage,  groped  his  way  through  a  swamp  up  to  the  town. 
The  next  day  Wilson  sold  his  skiff  for  exactly  half  what  it  cost 
him.  The  man  who  bought  it  expressed  his  surprise  at  its  droll 
Indian  name  (the  Ornithologist) :  <<  Some  old  chief  or  warrior,  I 
suppose,"  said  ho. 

From  Kentucky  Wilson  proceeded  to  Tennessee.  On  his  way 
he  passed  through  a  pigeon-roost,  or  rather  breeding-place,  which 
continued  for  three  miles,  and,  ho  was  informed,  extended  in 
length  for  more  than  forty  miles.  The  timber  was  chiefly  beech  ; 
every  tree  was  laden  with  nests,  and  he  counted  in  different  places 
more  than  ninety  nests  on  a  single  tree.  Shortly  after  this  ho 
fell  in  with  a  poor  unfortunate  soldier,  who  had  been  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Choctaws  while  passing  through  their  nation. 
'*  Tliirtecn  or  fourteen  Indians,"  he  said,  "  surrounded  mo  before 
I  was  aware,  cut  away  my  canteen,  tore  off  my  hat,  took  the 
handkerchief  from  my  neck  and  the  shoes  from  my  feet,  and  all 
the  money  I  had  from  me,  which  was  about  forty-five  dollars." 
Wilson  says  that  the  poor  fellow  looked  pretty  much  "  done  up.'* 
The  caves  and  sink-holes  in  Kentucky  were  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity to  Wilson,  and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  exploring 
them.  One  of  these  remarkable  places  belonged  to  a  man  who 
had  a  notoriously  bad  character,  and  was  strongly  suspected,  even 
by  his  neighbors,  of  having  committed  a  foul  murder,  and  made 
use  of  this  identical  cave  as  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  body. 
As  this  man's  house  stood  by  the  road  side,  Wilson  was  induced 
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by  motivcH  of  curio^itj  to  stop  and  tako  a  peep  at  him.  On  hia 
arrival  liu  iound  two  |)cr8on8  in  conversation  under  the  piaua,  one 
of  whom  iuforniod  liiiu  tliat  ho  was  the  landlord.  lie  was  a  dark 
mulatto,  rather  above  the  common  size,  inclining  to  corpulency, 
with  logs  small  in  proiK>rtion  to  tlio  other  parts  of  his  body,  and 
a  limp  ill  his  gtiit.  Hi»  countenance  bespoke  a  soul  capable  of 
deeds  of  darkness.  Wilson  had  not  been  three  minutes  in  his 
oom[NUiy  when  the  landlord  in\itcd  tlie  other  man  and  Wilson  to 
walk  iNiek  and  sec  his  cave,  to  which  all  parties  assented.  The 
ontraiice  was  in  the  |H?r))eiidicular  front  of  a  rock  behind  the 
house,  and  had  u  door  with  a  lock  and  key  to  it.  It  was  used 
as  a  cellar,  and  iK>ts  of  milk  and  other  dairy  arrangements  were 
crowded  near  the  running  stream  whieii  jiassed  through  it  The 
r(K)f  and  sides  wore  dripping  with  water.  Desiring  the  landlord 
to  walk  lx>fon.>  him  with  the  light,  Wilson  followed,  with  his  liand 
on  his  pistol,  rooonnoitnng  on  oyory  side,  and  listening  to  his  de- 
scription of  its  length  and  extent.  After  examining  tliis  horrible 
vault  for  forty  or  lilly  }*ards,  the  mulatto  declined  to  go  any  farther, 
complaiuing  of  rheumatism  in  his  black  logs.  Wilson  now  per- 
ceived, fi>r  the  fh'st  time,  that  the  landlord's  friend  had  not  accom- 
{Kuiiod  them,  and  t  iiat  they  wore  nlono.  Confident  in  his  means  of 
defense,  whatever  mischief  the  devil  might  suggest  to  his  compan- 
ion, ho  iixed  his  eye  steadily  on  tho  landlord,  and  observed  to  him 
tiint  ho  could  not  Ih^  ignonmt  of  tho  reports  circulated  about  the 
country  n^lativo  to  that  cave.  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "you  know 
what  1  mean.*'  '*  Yes,  I  understand  you,'*  returned  tho  mulatto, 
without  appearing  the  least  embarrassed — "that  I  killed  some- 
bod  v,  and  thr^nv  them  into  this  cave.  I  cmi  tell  you  the  whole 
beginning  of  that  damned  lie  f  ^  and,  without  moving  from  the  spot, 
he  entered  into  the  details  of  a  long  stor}'.  When  this  labored 
e\cul])ation  came  to  an  end,  Wilson  asked  him  why  he  did  not  get 
tho  cave  examined  by  thive  or  four  reputable  neighbors,  whose  re- 
port might  rescue  his  chanictor  from  the  suspicion  of  having  com- 
mit ted  so  horrid  a  crime,  llo  acknowledged  it  would  lie  well 
enough  to  do  so,  but  did  not  seem  to  tliink  it  worth  the  trouble. 
At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Wilson  remained  for  some  da3rs,  busily 
engaged  in  making  a  sot  of  drawings  of  all  the  birds  he  had  seen. 
These  wei'o  forvvanled  to  ]Mr.  l^awson,  binng,  of  course,  intend- 
ed for  tho  American  Ornithology.  Unfortunately,  they  wore  nev- 
er received.     Tho  post-oiBce  in  those  days  was  even  worm  than 
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it  is  now.  When  he  had  completed  his  arraDgements,  Wilson 
made  preparations  for  a  visit  to  St.  Louis ;  but,  being  detained  a 
week  by  constant  and  heavy  rains,  and  considering  that  it  would 
add  four  hundred  miles  to  his  journey,  and  detain  him  at  least  a 
month,  without  even  the  expectation  of  obtaining  many  subscrib- 
ers, he  abandoned  the  idea,  and  prepared  instead  for  a  journey 
through  the  wilderness.  He  was  advised  by  many  not  to  attempt 
it  alone ;  that  the  Indians  were  dangerous,  the  swamps  and  rivers 
almost  impassable  without  assistance.  All  sorts  of  arguments 
were  used  to  dissuade  him  from  going  alone.  He  weighed  all 
these  matters  in  his  own  mind,  and,  attributing  a  great  deal  to 
yulgar  fear  and  exaggerated  reports,  he  equipped  himself  for  the 
attempt.  He  had  an  excellent  horse,  on  which  he  could  depend ; 
a  loaded  pistol  in  each  pocket,  a  loaded  fowling-piece  belted  across 
his  shoulder,  a  pound  of  gunpowder  in  his  flask,  and  five  pounds 
of  shot  in  his  belt.  He  next  procured  some  dried  beef  and  biscuit, 
and  on  the  4th  of  May  left  Nashville.  Eleven  miles  from  this 
city  he  came  to  the  Great  Harpath,  a  stream  of  about  fifty  yards 
wide,  which  was  running  with  great  violence.  He  could  not  dis- 
cover the  entrance  to  the  ford  owing  to  the  rains  and  inundations. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  he  plunged  in,  and  almost  imme- 
diately his  horse  was  swimming.  He  arrived  on  the  other  side  in 
safety,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  his  wet  clothes  until  the 
sun  made  them  dry.  He  repeated  this  experiment  several  times, 
and,  thanks  to  the  strength  of  his  horse,  always  with  success,  al- 
though at  times  he  was  nearly  knocked  from  his  seat  by  coming  in 
contact  with  drift-wood. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country  stands  the  house  where 
the  unfortunate  traveler,  Lewis,  committed  suicide.  Wilson  took 
down  from  the  landlady  the  particulars  of  that  event.  Gov- 
ernor Lewis,  she  said,  came  thither  about  sunset,  alone,  and  in- 
quired if  he  could  stay  for  the  night,  and,  alighting,  brought  his 
saddle  into  the  house.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  gown,  white, 
striped  with  blue.  On  being  asked  if  he  came  alone,  he  replied 
that  there  were  two  servants  behind,  who  would  soon  be  up.  He 
called  for  some  spirits,  and  drank  a  very  little.  When  the  serv- 
ants arrived,  one  of  whom  was  a  negro,  he  inquired  for  his  pow- 
der, saying  he  was  sure  he  had  some  powder  in  a  canister.  The 
8er\'ant  gave  no  distinct  reply,  and  Lewis,  in  the  mean  while, 
walked  backward  and  forward  before  the  door,  talking  to  himself. 
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Sometimes,  she  said,  he  would  seem  as  if  he  were  walking  up  to 
her,  and  would  suddenly  wheel  round,  and  walk  back  as  &st  as 
he  could.     Supper  being  ready,  he  sat  down,  but  had  eaten  only 
a  few  mouthfuls  when  he  started  up,  speaking  to  himself  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.     At  these  times,  she  said,  she  observed  his  face  to 
flush,  as  if  it  had  come  on  him  in  a  fit.     He  lighted  his  pipe,  and, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  door,  sat  down,  saying  to  Mrs.  Grinder  (the 
landlady),  in  a  kind  voice,  ^^  Madam,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  even- 
ing."    He  smoked  his  pipe  for  some  time,  but  quitted  his  seat  and 
traversed  the  yard  as  before.     He  said  he  would  sleep  on  the  floor, 
and  his  servant  brought  bearskins  and  a  buflalo-robe,  which  were 
immediately  spread  out  for  him.     The  landlady  then  retired  to  the 
kitchen,  which  was  in  the  adjoining  apartment.     She  experimiced 
some  alarm  at  the  strange  behavior  of  her  guest,  and  could  not 
sleep.    He  was  still  pacing  his  apartment  in  an  agitated  manner, 
and  talking  loud,  as  she  said,  "  like  a  lawyer."     Suddenly  she 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  simultaneously  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  on  the  floor,  accompanied  with  the  agonized  exclamation, 
"O^  Lordr    Immediately  afterward  she  heard  the  report  of  an- 
other pistol,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  heard  him  at  her  door  call- 
ing out,  "  OA,  madam,  give  me  some  water  and  heal  my  wounds.*^ 
The  logs  being  open  and  unplastered,  she  saw  him  stagger  back 
and  fall  against  a  stump  that  stands  between  the  kitchen  and  room. 
He  crawled  for  some  distance,  and  raised  himself  by  the  side  of  a 
tree,  where  he  sat  for  about  a  minute.     He  once  more  got  to  the 
room ;  afterward  he  went  to  the  kitchen  door,  but  did  not  speak. 
She  then  heard  him  scraping  the  bucket  with  a  gourd  for  v«rater, 
but  this  cooling  element  was  denied  the  dying  man.    The  woman 
was  so  completely  paralyzed  by  the  terrible  tragedy  that  she  did 
not  move  for  two  hours.     Servants  were  then  aroused,  and  on 
entering  the  room  they  found  the  poor  fellow  on  the  bed,  still  alive. 
He  uncovered  his  side,  and  showed  them  where  the  bullet  had 
entered.    A  piece  of  his  forehead  was  blown  off,  and  had  exposed 
the  brains  without  having  bled  much.    He  begged  they  would  take 
his  rifle  and  dispatch  him,  and  he  would  give  them  all  the  mcmey 
he  had  in  his  trunk,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  no  coward ;  but  I  am  so 
strong — so  hard  to  die.^*     He  begged  the  servant  not  to  be  afraid 
of  him,  for  he  would  not  hurt  him.     In  this  dreadful  condition 
he  remained  for  two  hours.    Just  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  trees 
his  mortal  sufferings  terminated.     Few  men  can  read  this  heart- 
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rending  Btory  of  a  gallant  officer  without  deep  emotion.  It  made 
a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Wilson,  who  gazed  now  upon  his 
grave  dose  by  the  common  path.  He  gave  Grinder  money  to 
pat  a  post-fence  round  it,  to  shelter  it  from  the  hogs  and  from 
the  wolves,  and  left  the  place  in  a  very  melancholy  mood.  The 
remaining  incidents  of  his  journey  through  the  wilderness  were 
not  remarkable,  except  toward  the  end,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  dysentery,  and  cured  himself,  as  he  supposed,  by  eating  raw  eggs. 
He  was  assailed,  also,  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain,  wind,  and 
li^tning,  until  he  and  his  horse  were  both  blinded,  and  unable 
to  go  on.  Aware  of  his  danger,  he  sought  the  first  open  space, 
and,  dismounting,  stood  for  half  an  hour  under  the  most  profuse 
shower-bath  he  had  ever  experienced  from  above.  The  roaring 
of  the  storm  was  terrible ;  several  trees  around  him  were  broken 
off  and  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  those  that  stood  were  bent  al- 
most to  the  ground.  Limbs  of  trees,  weighing  several  hundred 
ponnds,  whisked  past  him  like  feathers.  He  was  astonished  how 
he  escaped,  and  said  afterward  that  he  would  rather  take  his 
chance  in  a  field  of  battle  than  in  such  a  storm. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  journey  he  arrived  at  Natchez, 
having  overcome  every  obstacle  alone,  and  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  What  astonished  the  boatmen  even 
more  than  this  was  the  fact  that  the  journey  was  performed  with- 
ofU  irhtsky.  From  Natchez  Wilson  proceeded  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  Cth  of  June.  Tlie  approach  of  the  sick- 
ly season  warned  liim  not  to  tarry  long  in  this  city,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  24  th  he  embarked  in  a  ship  bound  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  soon  reached  Philadel- 
phia, laden  with  a  light  cargo  of  subscribers,  and  a  much  more 
valuable  one  of  ornithological  specimens,  many  of  which  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  naturalists. 

In  the  early  part  of  1812,  Wilson  published  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  Ornithology,  and  the  following  volumes,  up  to  the  seventh, 
appeared  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  assistance  became  very  embarrass- 
ing, and  exposed  Wilson  to  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance.  He  was 
compelled  to  color  many  of  the  plates  himself,  and  the  closeness 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  this  task  was  no  doubt  prejudi- 
cial to  his  health.  As  soon  as  the  seventh  volume  made  its  ap- 
I>earance,  its  author  and  Mr.  Ord  (his  biographer)  set  out  on  an 
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expedition  to  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  where  they  re- 
mained for  nearly  four  weeks,  collecting  materials  for  the  ei^th 
volume.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  applied 
himself  with  fresh  enthusiasm  to  his  task,  and  by  August  had 
completed  the  letter-press  for  the  eighth  volume,  though  the 
whole  of  the  plates  were  not  finished.  The  ccmfinement  and  in- 
tense application  which  this  demanded  were  more  than  his  frame 
could  sustain.  He  was  seized  with  a  fresh  attack  of  dysentery, 
and  after  suffering  under  it  for  tea  days,  died  on  the  2dd  of  Au- 
gust, 1813,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Swedish  Church,  in  the 
District  of  Southwark,  Philadelphia.  A  plain  marble  tomb  marks 
the  spot,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription. 

That  the  industry  of  Wilson  was  equal  to  his  natural  talents 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  little  more.than  seven  years,  ^'  with- 
out patron,  fortune,  or  recompense,"  he  accomplished  mcare  than 
the  combined  body  of  European  naturalists  had  achieved  in  a 
century.  We  need  no  further  evidence  of  his  unparalleled  in- 
dustry than  the  fact  that  of  two  hundred  and  sevmity-five  spe- 
cies which  were  figured  and  described  in  his  American  Omithol- 
ogy,  fifty-six  had  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  former  natural- 
ist. In  estimating  this  devotion  to  science,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labosed.  By  the  terms  of  his 
contract  with  his  publishers,  he  bound  himself  to  supply  all  the 
drawings  and  letter-press  necessary  for  the  work ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  wo  find  him,  immediately  after  the  publicaticm  of  the 
first  volume,  undertaking  all  the  hardships  and  annoyances  of  a 
canvasser.  On  his  journey,  to  be  sure,  he  gained  valuable  speci- 
mens, and  contributed  to  his  general  ornithological  knowledge, 
but  he  was  unable  to  proceed  in  the  literary  portion  of  the  work. 
Long  before  the  seventh  volume  was  issued  the  publishers  felt 
disheartened.  The  success  of  the  work  did  not  satisfy  their  ex- 
pectations, and  to  continue  its  publication  became  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  pride  with  them.  Wilson  could  not  be  un- 
mindful of  tliis  fact,  and  it  must  have  pained  him  sadly.  It  is, 
indeed,  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  he  perse- 
vered ;  but  tliey  account  for  the  willingness  with  which  he  un- 
dertook more  than  his  share  of  the  work.  He  was  anxious  to 
get  through  with  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  dreading,  perhaps, 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  publishers  might  wane  at  any  mo- 
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menty  or,  at  all  events,  desiring  to  relieve  thorn  of  an  unwelcome 
burden* 

''  Independent  of  that  part  of  his  work  which  was  Wilson^s  par- 
ticular province,  viz.,  the  drawing  and  describing  of  his  subjects, 
he  was  necessitated,'*  says  Mr.  Ord,  ^*  to  occupy  much  of  his  time 
in  coloring  the  plates ;  his  sole  resource  for  support  being  in  this 
6mplo3rment,  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  superin- 
taudence  of  the  Cyclopasdia.  This  drudgery  of  coloring  the  plates 
IS  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  w^Drk  would  have 
proceeded  more  rapidly  if  he  could  have  avoided  it.  One  of  his 
principal  difficulties,  in  effect,  and  that  which  caused  him  no 
small  uneasiness,  was  the  process  of  coloring.  If  this  could  have 
been  done  solely  by  himself,  or — as  he  was  obliged  to  seek  assist- 
ance therein — if  it  could  have  been  performed  immediately  under 
his  eye,  he  would  have  been  relieved  of  much  anxiety,  and  would 
have  better  maintained  a  due  equanimity,  his  mind  being  daily 
raffled  by  the  negligence  of  his  assistants,  who  too  often,  through 
a  deplorable  want  of  skill  and  taste,  made  disgusting  caricatures 
of  what  were  intended  to  bo  modest  imitations  of  simple  nature. 
Hence  much  of  his  precious  time  was  spent  in  the  irksome  em- 
ployment of  inspecting  and  correcting  the  imperfections  of  others. 
This  waste  of  his  stated  periods  of  labor  he  felt  him»elf  constrain- 
ed to  compensate  by  encroachments  on  those  hours  which  nature, 
conscious  of  her  rights,  claims  as  her  own — hours  which  she  con- 
secrates to  rest — which  she  will  not  forego  without  a  struggle, 
and  which  all  those  who  would  preserve  unimpaired  the  vigor  of 
their  mind  and  body  must  respect.  Of  this  intense  and  destruct- 
ive application  his  friends  failed  not  to  admonish  him,  but  to 
their  kind  remonstrances  ho  would  reply  that  '  life  is  short,  and 
without  exertion  nothing  can  be  performed.'  But  tlie  tinie  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  toil  ivas  his  poverty.^^ 

And  thus  Alexander  Wilson  died  from  over-exertion  in  trying 
to  gain  a  living  by  coloring  the  plates  of  that  work  which  was 
destined  to  make  his  name  illustrious. 
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Among  tho  nameR  of  thoso  ominont  inventors  who  have  given 
to  tho  uBcful  arts  and  to  manufacturcB  thoir  present  importance— 
who  have  in  tho  moHt  direct  and  perceptible  waj  benefited  the 
civilization  of  tho  world — tho  name  of  Edmund  Cartwrigfat^  the 
inventor  of  tho  power-loom,  deserves  to  be  borne  in  warm  and 
grateful  remembrance.  Although  not  strictly  a  self-made  man,  he 
owes  his  reputation  entirely  to  himself,  and  as  he  obtained  this  at 
an  advanced  ])criod  of  life,  his  story  furnishes  the  instructive  les- 
son that  it  is  never  too  late  to  oxert  the  highest  &cultaes  of  the 
muid,  even  when  they  have  boon  occupied  in  utterly  different 
pursuitH  to  thoHO  to  which  they  aro  now  nowly  called. 

I^dmund  Cartwright  was  bom  in  tho  year  1748,  at  Mamham, 
in  tho  county  of  Nottingham,  England.  His  family  was  ancient 
and  roRpectable,  although  in  somewhat  reduced  circumstances. 
Being  intended  for  the  Church,  Edmund  had  more  than  ordinary 
caro  bestowed  on  his  education.  After  leaving  the  school  at 
Wakefield,  ho  was  sent  to  University  College,  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mngdalon  College.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  taking  holy  orders,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Brampton,  near  Chesterfield,  and  afterward  of  Groedby* 
Marwood  in  LoiceHtcrHhire.  At  an  early  ago  he  displayed  some 
literary  ability,  and  published,  anonymously,  a  collection  of  poet- 
ical pi(!ceH.  In  1770  ho  publiHhod,  in  his  own  name,  a  legend- 
ary poem  entitled  **  Aniiida  and  Elvira,"  which  was  received  with 
mu(;h  favor^  and  ])aHHed  througli  several  editions  in  ai  short  time. 
IIo  wrote,  also,  the  "Princo  of  Peace,"  and  sonnots  to  '<  Emi- 
nent M(!n."  After  tliis  he  l)ecamo  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
"Monthly  lleview,*'  and  a  literary  correspondent  with  many  em- 
inent iKjrsons. 

In  these  congenial  and  tranquil  callings  Cartwright*s  lifis  pass- 
ed away  ixjaeeTully  and  profitably  im til  his  fortieth  year.  Hap- 
pening to  be  at  Matlock  in  tho  summer  of  1784,  ho  fell  in  com- 
j)any  with  some  Manchester  gentlemen,  whose  conversation  was 
destined  to  chango  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.     They  talked  of 
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TpftnnfafitTTriTigj  and  especially  of  Arkwright's  spinning  machinery. 
One  of  the  company  observed  that,  as  soon  as  Arkwright's  pat- 
ent expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so  much  cot- 
Km  span,  that  hands  would  never  be  found  to  weave  it.    To  this 
the  listener  replied  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his  wits  to  work 
to  invent  a  weaving-mill.     This  led  to  a  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  Manchester  gentlemen  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  thing  was  impracticable,  and  in  defense  of  their  opinion  they 
adduced  arguments  which  Cartwright  was  certainly  incompetent 
to  answer,  or  even  to  comprehend,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Bobject,  having  never,  at  the  time,  seen  a  person  weave.    He  con- 
troverted, however,  the  impracticability  of  the  thing  by  remark- 
ing that  there  had  been  lately  exhibited  in  London  an  automaton 
figore  which  played  at  chess.     "Now  you  will  not  assert,  gen- 
tlemen," said  Cartwright,  "  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  construct  a 
madiine  that  shall  weave,  than  one  that  shall  make  all  the  vari- 
ety of  moves  that  are  required  in  that  complicated  game."    Some 
time  afterward,  a  particular  conversation  recalled  this  conversa- 
tion to  his  mind.     It  struck  him  thfit,  as  in  plain  weaving,  ac- 
cording to  the  conception  he  then  had  of  the  business,  there  could 
only  be  three  movements,  which  were  to  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating 
them.     Full  of  these  ideas,  he  immediately  employed  a  carpenter 
and  smitlr  to  carry  them  into  effect.    As  soon  as  the  rough  model 
was  finished,  he  got  a  weaver  to  put  in  the  warp,  which  was  of 
such  materials  as  sailcloth  is  usually  made  of.     To  his  great  de- 
light, a  piece  of  rough  cloth  was  the  result.    His  delight  was  un- 
bounded, for  it  proved  that  his  theory  was  correct.     As  he  had 
never  before  turned  his  thoughts  to  mechanism,  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  nor  had  seen  a  loom  at  work,  nor  knew  any  thing  of 
its  construction,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  his  machine  was 
a  rough  one.     The  warp  was  laid  perpendicularly,  the  reed  fell 
with  a  force  of  at  least  half  a  hundred  weight,  and  the  springs 
which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a 
Congreve  rocket.     It  required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men 
to  work  the  machine  at  a  slow  rate  and  only  for  a  short  time. 
**  Conceiving,  in  my  simplicity,"  says  Cartwright,  "  that  I  had  ac- 
complished all  that  was  required,  I  then  secured  what  I  thought 
a  most  valuable  property  by  a  patent,  dated  4th  of  April,  1785. 
This  being  done,  I  then  condescended  to  see  how  other  people 
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wove,  and  you  will  guess  my  astonishment  when  I  compared  thdr 
easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine.  Availing  myself,  however, 
of  what  I  then  saw,  I  made  a  loom,  in  its  general  principles  near- 
ly as  they  arc  now  made ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1787  that 
I  completed  my  invention,  when  I  took  out  my  last  weaving  pat- 
ent, August  the  1st  of  that  year."  Mr.  Cartwright  made  an  im- 
provement in  this  loom  subsequently,  by  which  patterns  m  checks 
could  be  executed  with  beautiful  precision. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  of  Mr.  Cartwrighfa 
machinery,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  introducing  it,  mainly 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  imagined  that 
their  simple  lives  would  be  ground  out  by  the  iron  monster.  A 
factory  was  erected  at  Doncaster  by  some  of  Cartwright*s  friends, 
in  which  he  had  an  interest,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Another 
establishment,  fitted  up  with  five  hundred  looms  on  the  new  prin- 
ciple, was  set  upon  by  an  exasperated  mob  and  utterly  destroyed. 
The  inventors  of  labor-saving  machines  have  always  these  mass- 
ive difficulties  to  deal  with  and  to  overcome.  In  Cartwright's 
case  it  took  some  years,  but  he  lived  to  see  his  machines  in  full 
favor,  and  to  know  that  they  performed  the  labor  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Cartwright's  next  invention  was  to  comb  wool  hy  fnachmery* 
Here,  again,  he  was  met  by  popular  opposition,  and  not  only  this, 
but  by  fraudulent  attempts  to  evade  his  rights.  The  machines, 
however,  triumphed,  and  came  into  general  use.  Dr.  Cartwii^t 
now  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  a  variety  of  ways,  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  pleasant  excitement  of  invention.  He  took  oat 
more  patents,  and  received  several  premiums  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
steam-engine  engaged  much  attention,  and  he  used  to  tell  his  scm 
(how  prophetically  time  has  proved)  that,  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man, 
he  would  see  both  ships  and  land-carriages  impelled  by  steam. 
"  It  is  also  certain,"  says  Mr.  Craik,  "  that  at  that  early  period 
he  had  constructed  a  model  of  a  steam-engine  attached  to  a  baige, 
which  he  explained,  about  the  year  1793,  in  the  presence  of  his 
family,  to  Robert  Fulton,  then  a  student  of  painting  under  West 
Later  in  life,  Cartwright  engaged  himself  in  the  constmction  of  a 
steam-carriage  to  run  on  common  roads,  but  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plans.  This  event  took  place  in  October,  1823. 
He  continued  his  mechanical  and  philosophical  experiments  up  to 
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the  last  with  unabated  vigor,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health,  men- 
tal and  physicaL  On  the  anniversary  of  his  77  th  year,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  "I  this  day  entered  into  my  77th  year  in  as  good 
health  and  spirits,  thank  God,  as  I  have  done  on  any  one  birth- 
day for  the  last  half  century.  I  am  moving  about  my  farm  from 
ei^t  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  without 
Bufiering  the  least  &tigue." 

Some  curious  things  are  related  of  Cartwright,  which  tend  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  very  absorbed  or  a  very  forgetful  man.  He 
would  sometimes  lose  all  memory  of  his  own  inventions  and  oth- 
er productions  of  an  early  date,  even  when  his  attention  was  par- 
ticularly called  to  them.  On  one  occasion  a  daughter  repeated 
some  lines  from  a  poem.  '^  They  are  beautiful,  child ;  where  did 
you  meet  with  them?"  he  asked;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
astonishment  he  heard  they  were  from  his  own  poem  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Peace."  At  another  time,  being  shown  the  model  of 
a  machine,  he  examined  it  with  great  attention,  and  at  last  ob- 
served that  the  inventor  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  ingenu- 
ity, and  that  he  himself  should  feel  very  proud  if  he  had  been 
the  author  of  the  contrivance ;  nor  could  he  be  immediately  con- 
vinced that  such  was  actually  the  fact.  We  give  these  anecdotes 
for  what  they  are  worth,  merely  remarking  that  they  are  curious. 

Defective  specifications,  loose  patents,  and  greedy  imitators  all 
combined  to  rob  Cartwright  of  the  just  reward  of  his  ingenuity. 
From  his  power-loom — the  most  important  of  all  his  inventions 
— ^he  received  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  remuneration,  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  he  sustained  at  the 
fire  where  five  hundred  of  these  machines  were  destroyed.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  patent,  however,  a  number  of  manu&ctur- 
ers  and  merchants,  who  recognized  his  claim  to  the  invention, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  his  improvements,  and  begging  that  the  national 
bounty  might  be  bestowed  upon  him.  In  consequence  of  this  and 
other  applications  in  his  favor,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  soon  after  granted  to  him  by  Parliament,  "  in  consideration 
of  the  good  service  he  had  rendered  the  public  by  his  invention 
of  weaving."  This  sum,  large  as  it  appears,  was  smaller  than  he 
had  expended  on  his  products,  but  it  enabled  him  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  comfortable  retirement,  and  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  education.  He  was  eighty-one  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


COUNT    EUMFORD. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  more  mdely  known  b;  bis  tide  of 
Count  Bumford,  was  bom  at  Woburn,  in  the  colony  pfHasaa- 
chusetts,  on  the  26th  of  Marcb,  1753.  At  an  early  age  be  waa 
sent  to  the  public  school  of  bis  native  town,  where  be  ."speedOf 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  so  that 
in  a  little  time  the  worthy  pedagogue  of  the  establiahment  had 
no  more  knowledge  to  impart  to  bis  greedy  scholar.  It  became 
neceseary,  therefore,  to  remove  bim  to  a  private  eelabliBlmient, 
where  a  more  exclusive  kind  of  tuition  could  be  obt^ned.  He  ia 
Biud  to  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and 
also  in  the  mathematics. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  young  Thompson  took  his  place  on  the 
high  stool  of  a  counting-room,  and  became  a  punctnal  and  obeerr- 
ant  clerk ;  hut  the  routine  of  the  occupation  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  tastes,  and  he  diversified  it  by  continuing  his  studies 
in  astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences.  He  was  an  extremely  in- 
genious lad — a  natural  mechanic,  to  whom  tools  were  aa  so  many 
additional  hands.  Among  bb  early  achievements,  his  Inogiaphers 
dwell  on  an  engraved  label  which  he  execated  fixe  his  books,  and 
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which  they  assert  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  done  in 
America.  The  design  was  extremely  luxuriant,  and  must  have 
cost  young  Thompson  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  and  patience. 
When  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed — this  is  another  story  related 
of  our  hero — ^Thompson  undertook  to  manufacture  a  quantity  of 
fireworks  to  fire  off  in  honor  of  the  American  triumph.  He  knew 
all  about  the  proper  mixtures  for  producing  the  gay  display,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the  great  danger  of 
packing  and  preparing  them.  An  apothecaries'  shop  was  selected 
as  the  most  handy  laboratory,  and  Thompson  set  about  his  task 
with  his  usual  earnestness.  As  might  be  expected,  an  explosion 
took  place ;  the  unfortunate  operator  was  seriously  injured,  and 
had  to  be  removed  to  his  mother's  house,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral weeks  in  a  critical  state.  The  town  of  Salem  (where  he  was 
employed)  had  to  go  without  its  pyrotechnical  display. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  he  re- 
turned to  his  desk ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  stagna- 
tion which  followed  the  non-importation  agreement,  his  employer 
had  no  &u*tber  need  of  a  clerk,  and  Thompson  had  to  seek  his 
fortunes  in  a  new  sphere  of  action.  During  the  winter  of  1769, 
therefore,  he  taught  a  school  at  Wilmington,  and  did  not  resume 
commercial  pursuits  until  the  following  year,  when  he  received  an 
engagement  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Boston.  This  was  of  short 
duration,  and  for  some  time  he  was  without  employment.  Ho 
made  the  most  of  his  spare  time,  however.  A  course  of  lectures 
were  being  delivered  at  Harvard  College  on  experimental  philoso- 
l^y,  and,  although  not  a  student  of  that  establishment,  he  obtained 
permission  to  hear  the  course,  and  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
experiments  which  ho  saw  performed,  and  which  he  repeated  the 
moment  he  returned  to  his  lodgings. 

In  the  autumn  of  1770  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
academy  at  Rumford  (now  called  Concord),  and  was  received  with 
great  favor  in  that  town.  Besides  being  accomplished,  he  was 
handsome  and  manly,  and  had  an  open,  frank  way  with  him  which 
won  all  hearts.  He  became,  in  consequence,  a  great  pet  with  the 
ladies,  and  especially  so  with  Mrs.  Rolfe,  the  widow  of  a  colonel, 
who  possessed  an  estate  of  some  magnitude  for  those  days.  She 
was  considerably  Thompson's  senior,  but,  in  spite  of  this  drawback, 
retained  much  of  the  winning  way  of  youth,  and  was  eminently  a 
charming  person.    The  result  was  a  perfectly  natural  one.    On  the 
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closing  of  tho  school  in  1772  Thompson  and  the  widow  proceedecl 
together  to  Boston,  where  he  invested  his  limbs  in  a  magnifioermt 
suit  of  garments.   From  this  city  he  proceeded  to  astonish  the  littlo 
world  of  Wobum,  and,  on  presenting  himself  before  his  motheT> 
won  from  her  the  reproachful  exclamation,  "Why,  Ben,  my  child / 
how  could  you  spend  your  whole  winter's  wages  in  this  way?** 
Having  obtained  the  assent  of  his  parent,  he  returned  to  Rumford^ 
and  was  immediately  wedded.    By  right  of  fortune  as  well  as  right 
of  intellect,  he  now  became  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  colcmies. 
At  that  time  all  parties  were  more  or  less  convulsed  with  the  angiy 
strife  occasioned  by  the  tyrannic  claims  of  England,  but  Thompson 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  afiected  with 
them.     He  abandoned  himself  apparently  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wealth,  and  freely  attended  all  the  places  of  amusement  and  &8h- 
ionablc  resort.     He  had  worked  hard,  and  now  felt  disposed  to 
enjoy  a  little  recreation.    His  affable  manners  and  cultivated  mind 
enabled  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  tho  most  prominent  men. 
Among  those  wlio  became  greatly  attached  to  him  was  Grovemor 
Wentworth.     On  the  first  opportunity,  he  proved  his  preference 
by  bestomng  on  Thompson  the  commission  of  major  in  a  regiment 
of  New  Hampshire  militia,  thus  raising  him  at  once  directly  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  corps.     It  may 
have  been  Grovemor  Wentworth's  wish  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
his  young  friend  in  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and,  althou^ 
it  is  certain  he  did  not  entirely  succeed,  it  is  probable  his  liberal 
and  appreciative  policy  was  not  without  a  result.    We  may  sa&ly 
conclude  that  Thompson  would  not  have  accepted  thevcommiseioQ 
if  his  views  had  been  very  hostile  to  the  English  government.     At 
a  time  when  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  arrayed  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  great  question,  moderation  and  neutrality  are  certain 
to  excite  suspicion.     His  brother  officers  in  the  corps,  dissatisfied 
with  the  favoritism  of  his  promotion,  spread  all  sorts  of  rumors 
about  him,  and  endeavored  to  injure  his  popularity.     They  were 
successful  in  playing  on  the  excited  feelings  of  the  mob,  and  in 
November,  1774,  Thompson  received  an  intimation  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  and  that  he  would  assuredly  be  tarred  and  feath- 
ered.    There  was  no  resource  to  avert  the  danger  and  indignity 
but  to  escape  with  the  greatest  precipitation.     At  Wobum  he 
sought  his  first  refuge,  but  the  rumor  of  his  Tory  predilections 
had  preceded  him,  and  that  quiet  town  was  no  longer  safe.     From 
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Wobum  he  removed  to  Charlestown,  where  he  remained  for  some 

months,  after  which  h^  removed  to  Boston,  which  was  at  the  time 

garrisoned  by  the  British  army  under  Gage.     He  made  a  fresh 

attempt  to  return  to  Wobum  in  the  following  year,  under  the 

Impression  that  the  excitement  against  him  had  subsided ;  but  he 

was  not  long  in  discovering  his  mistake.    The  house  in  which  he 

li?ed  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  mob,  savage  with  the  fiercest 

liatred  against  Tories,  who  demanded  that  he  might  be  brought 

forth.     Fortunately,  a  conspicuous  patriot  resided  in  the  same 

building,  and,  owing  to  his  timely  intervention,  the  major  was 

saved  from  the  tender  mercies  of  his  enemies.     That  he  deeply 

felt  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  exposed,  to  say  nothing  of 

the  danger,  is  proved  by  the  course  he  subsequently  adopted. 

Feeling  his  own  innocence,  he  demanded  from  the  provisional 

government  of  the  colonies  a  trial.    He  was  placed  in  arrest,  and 

advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  papers  inviting  all  who  knew 

any  thing  against  him  to  appear.    The  necessity  for  this  bold  step 

was  increased  by  the  eagerness  Thompson  felt  to  join  the  cause 

of  his  country  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

The  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the  meeting-house  was  crowded. 
No  specific  charges  were  made  against  him,  but  his  hostility  to 
the  American  cause  was  argued  by  implication.  Thus  it  was  as- 
serted that  ho  had  hired  two  British  soldiers,  who  had  deserted, 
to  work  on  his  farm ;  that,  when  he  was  in  Boston,  these  men  be- 
ing desirous  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  he  had  interceded  with 
the  British  general  to  avert  the  punishment  which  the  army  award- 
ed to  deserters,  in  consequence  of  which  intercession  the  men 
did  return.  Thompson  defended  himself  on  broad  philanthropic 
grounds,  and  the  court  declared  that  it  could  not  condemn  him, 
but,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  excitement,  it  refused  to  exon- 
erate him  entirely  from  blame,  or  give  him  a  full  acquittal.  This 
course  he  denounced  upon  the  spot,  and  immediately  petitioned 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  whom  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
IVo^-incial  Congress.     The  latter  refused  to  grant  the  petition. 

It  is  creditable  to  Thompson  that,  instead  of  seeking  safety 
ninthin  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  he  retired  to  the  camp  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  were  by  this  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton. Here  he  employed  himself  in  drilling  the  undisciplined  re- 
<Tuits,  and  in  making  himself  generally  useful ;  but  the  obloquy 
which  attached  to  his  name  could  not  be  removed  even  by  this 
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devotion.     He  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  hope  of  prom^^ 
tion  for  him ;  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion ;  and  that  l3^ 
could  not  move  from  place  to  place  within  the  lines  of  the  arm^* 
Dispirited  and  wounded  in  his  susceptibilities,  it  is  not  remaiko^ 
blc  that  he  wearied  of  this  hopeless  struggle  against  prejudice,  and 
resolved  to  leave  an  army  which  would  not  even  look  on  Jiim  a§  a 
friend.     His  preparations  for  departure  were  conducted  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  secrecy.     He  converted  into  money  all 
the  property  he  could  dispose  of,  paid  off  his  debts,  and  about  the 
10th  of  October,  1775,  left  Cambridge.     From  that  time  to  the 
close  of  the  Ecvolutionary  struggle  his  friends  and  relatives  were 
without  any  positive  tidings  of  his  fiite. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Thompson  proceeded  to  Newport, 
probably  with  the  intention  of  escaping  by  sea.  Here  he  found  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  British  ship  Scarborough^  on  board  of  which 
he  was  received.  lie  appears  to  have  remained  in  this  vessel  for 
several  days,  and  then  took  passage  in  her  to  Boston.  It  is  incred- 
ible that  ho  went  to  this  city  of  his  own  free  will ;  we  must  rather 
suppose  that  he  shipped  himself  on  board  the  Scarborough  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  bound  for  some  foreign  port,  and  that 
he  only  discovered  his  mistake  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it 
Certain  it  is  that  he  went  to  Boston ;  was  landed  there;  and  re- 
mained in  the  city  during  all  the  operations  of  the  American  army, 
even  to  the  moment  of  their  triumphal  entry.  So  securely  was  he 
hidden,  however,  that  his  nearest  friends  were  unconscious  of  his 
whereabouts.  During  his  stay  in  Boston  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  commander-in-chief  (who  was  himself  mar- 
ried to  an  American  lady),  and  appears  to  have  won  the  confidence 
of  that  officer.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Thompson  was  em- 
ployed against  his  countrymen.  If  he  harbored  some  resentment 
against  them  for  the  cruel  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  went  to  the  extent  of  hostility  to 
their  interests,  or  of  unnatural  hatred  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
Much  as  we  must  regret  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find  him, 
we  can  not  think  that  there  was  any  vengeful  triumph  in  it 

When  it  became  necessary  to  evacuate  Boston,  it  became  also 
necessary  to  send  dispatches  to  England,  informing  the  govem- 
ment  of  that  necessity.  Few  officers  were  anxious  to  have  this 
unpleasant  commission  intrusted  to  them,  and  the  commanding 
general  was  unwilling  to  part  with  men^yho  might  be  serviceable 
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^  bim  and  the  royal  cause.  In  this  emergency  he  had  recourse 
^  Major  Thompson,  to  whom  he  intrusted  his  dispatches,  and 
^boinmiediately  sailed  for  England  in  the  ship  that  had  conveyed 
Km  from  Newport. 

Jh  due  time  Thompson  was  introduced  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
Biame,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  delivered  his  dis- 
/latches.     Lord  George  was  struck  with  the  personal  appearance 
of  Thompson,  and,  finding  him  well  informed,  offered  him  employ- 
ment in  the  department  over  which  he  presided,  probably  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  exact  information  concerning  the  resources 
and  temper  of  the  colonies.     The  offer  was  too  flattering  to  be 
rejected  by  Thompson  in  his  present  hapless  state,  and  he  closed 
with  it  without  hesitation.    No  part  of  a  man's  experience  is  use- 
less.    Thompson  soon  found  that  his  business  knowledge,  picked 
up  in  the  counting-room  and  store,  were  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
sphere  which  seldom  employed  business  men.    He  was  able  to  get 
through  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short  time,  and  became 
so  eminently  useful  and  reliable,  that  in  less  than  four  years  he 
was  promoted  to  the  highest  place  in  the  department.     Thrown 
in  this  way  among  the  best-informed  circles  of  the  country,  with 
ample  means  to  maintain  his  position,  he  found  opportunity  once 
more  to  return  to  his  philosophical  pursuits.    He  became  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  Royal  Society's  meetings,  and  soon  afterward 
contributed  to  their  "  Transactions." 

When  Lord  Germaine  retired  from  the  administration,  he  did 
not  forget  the  services  of  Thompson,  but  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission as  major  in  a  regiment  which  had  been  lately  formed, 
composed  mostly  of  American  Tories  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
England,  or  been  employed  under  English  colors  in  America.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
cmb£u*ked  for  America,  but,  we  are  happy  to  say,  returned  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  occasion  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  land  of 
his  birth.  There  being  no  employment  for  his  regiment,  he  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence,  and  made  a  tour  into  Germany,  with  the  inten- 
tion, it  is  sard,  of  offering  his  services  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
On  the  journey  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Deux-Ponts,  afterward  King  of  Bavaria, 
who,  learning  his  design  to  enter  the  Austrian  array,  recommend- 
ed him  to  visit  Munich  and  inquire  whether,  in  the  employ  of  Ba- 
varia, he  might  not  find  a  quicker  and  better  scope  for  his  talents. 
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He  gave  liim  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Elector,  and,  arme^^ 
with  this,  Thompson  proceeded  to  Munich.     His  serene  highnes^S! 
received  him  with  favor,  and  offered  him  an  instant  appointment,—^ 
holding  out  many  inducements  for  him  to  remain ;  but  Thomp— — 
son  seems  to  have  been  more  strongly  inclined  toward  Austrian 
than  he  at  first  supposed,  and  determined,  under  any  circumstieui— — 
ces,  to  visit  Vienna.     In  this  city  he  remained  some  time, 
ceiving  frequent  communications  from  the  Elector  urging  him 
return  to  Munich.     At  length  Thompson  consented  to  do  so  odl, 
condition  that  he  could  obtain  permission  of  the  Kmg  of  EnglancE. 
to  accept  service  under  a  foreign  potentate.    The  permission  wa9 
at  once  granted,  and  the  fortunate  lieutenant  colonel  was  allowed 
to  retire  on  half  pay.    The  English  government,  to  mark  its  sense 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered,  also  conferred  on  him  the  honor 
of  knighthood.     Thus  provided  with  an  income  for  life  and  a 
title,  he  returned  to  Munich  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1784. 
He  was  at  once  appointed  aid-de-camp  and  chamberlain  to  the 
reigning  prince. 

Thompson's  first  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  new  prince  was 
to  regenerate  the  army,  which  had,  through  neglect  and  abuse, 
sunk  to  a  very  low  condition.  In  a  short  time  he  succeeded 
in  introducing  a  system  of  discipline  which  was  at  once  thor- 
ough and  radically  effective.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  artillery  force  of  the  army,  and  by  introducing  a  new  system 
of  tactics,  and  new  contrivances  for  moving  the  carriages,  etc., 
made  it  the  finest  corps  in  Europe.  These  labors  were  so  suc- 
cessful, and  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Elector,  tliat  he  at  once  promoted  Thompson  to  the  Council  of 
State,  and  made  him  also  major  general  in  the  army.  The  sci- 
entific men  of  the  electorate  honored  him  also  by  admitting  him 
as  a  member  of  the  two  academies  of  Munich  and  Manheim.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  other  honors  bestowed  on  him  during  his 
stay  in  Germany  may  not  here  be  out  of  place.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin ;  he  was 
(in  Bavaria)  elevated  to  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
general  staff,  minister  of  war,  and  superintendent  of  the  police  of 
the  electorate ;  he  was  for  a  time  chief  of  the  regency  that  exer- 
cised sovereignty  during  the  absence  of  the  Elector,  and  was  cre- 
ated Count  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  by  Leopold.  At  his  own 
solicitation,  he  selected  as  his  title  the  name  of  the  residence  of 
his  wife,  and  became  Count  of  Rumford. 
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We  now  tnm  to  Thompson's  curious  philanthropic  and  philo- 
sophical career.    In  Bavaria,  at  that  time,  begging  was  one  of  the 
pti[icipal  conditions  of  life.    It  was  a  trade  assiduously  cultivated 
^y  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  population.     So  eager  and  pertinacious 
^ere  the  b^gars,  that  they  followed  th^  citizen  into  his  house,  his 
^tore,  his  church.     It  was  impossible  to  shake  them  off;  they  had 
S^uned  courage  by  impunity,  and  actually  looked  on  their  profession 
^  a  legitimate  one.    Having  made  the  army  a  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious body  of  men,  Thompson  now  determined  to  reform  all 
the  sturdy  beggars,  and  win  them  to  ways  of  industry.     For  this 
purpose,  he  organized  a  general  descent  on  the  mendicant  commu- 
nity.   New- Year's  day  was  selected  for  the  demonstration — a  day 
on  which  they  came  out  in  strong  force.     Before  night  every  beg- 
gar in  the  city  was  under  arrest.     They  were  conducted  to  the 
town  hall,  where  their  names  were  taken  down.     They  were  then 
dismissed,  with  instructions  to  present  themselves  the  next  day 
at  the  "  Military  Work-house,"  a  building  in  the  suburbs,  which 
Thompson  had  had  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  where  they  would 
find  well-heated  rooms,  a  warm  dinner,  and  a  supply  of  work  pro- 
Tided  for  them.     They  were  told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  beg  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere ;  that  persons  were  appointed 
Tvho  would  inquire  into  their  circumstances,  and  afford  them  what 
relief  they  needed.     To  insure  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  beg- 
ging system,  the  military  guards  stationed  throughout  the  city 
were  instructed  to  arrest  all  mendicants  found  in  the  streets,  and 
to  seek  for  those  who  failed  to  attend  at  the  appointed  place. 
The  next  day  not  a  beggar  was  to  be  seen  in  all  Munich ;   but 
at  the  military  work-shop  a  motley  crew  presented  itself,  ragged, 
hungry,  fierce,  and  dirty.     Great  confusion  prevailed  until  the 
various  cases  were  classified.     Some  were  set  to  work  immedi- 
ately ;  others  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  physician ;  oth- 
ers were  exempted  from  labor,  and  supplied  with  the  necessary- 
means  of  existence ;  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  out  into  the 
world  again  to  beg.     The  great  object  of  all  Thompson's  meas- 
ures was  to  elevate  the  poor  wretches  in  their  own  opinion.    Al- 
though arrested  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  not  locked  up  like 
criminals,  and  were  simply  dismissed  on  their  promise  to  return  the 
next  day.    In  the  work-shop  they  were  not  detained  if  they  could 
obtsdn  employment  elsewhere.     They  wore,  to  be  sure,  a  distinct- 
ive dress,  but  it  was  one  of  honor.     According  to  the  rules  of  the 
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establishment,  all  new-comers  were  compelled  to  wear  thdr  dd 
ragged  clothes  until,  by  good  conduct,  thej  had  earned  the  privir 
leged  uniform.  It  became  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  for  tha 
purpose  of  instruction,  to  separate  husband  from  wife,  and  parents 
from  children ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  parents  were  found  worthy  of 
being  trusted,  the  children  were  placed  under  their  direction,  and 
thus  the  halls  of  the  establishment  were  speedily  occupied  with 
family  groups. 

In  this  manner  begging  was  eradicated,  and  from  a  wretched 
community  of  mendicants  hundreds  of  valuable  workmen  were 
produced.  When  the  establishment  commenced  operations  it  had 
twenty-six  hundred  residents ;  in  less  than  five  years  the  number 
had  decreased  to  fourteen  hundred.  In  the  same  period,  the 
finances  were  elevated  from  a  loss  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  a  profit,  after  paying  wages  to  such  as  had  shown  them- 
selves wortliy,  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  These  praiseworthy 
and  successful  efforts  were  properly  appreciated  by  the  objects  for 
whom  tliey  were  made.  "Wlien  the  inmates  of  the  work-house  had 
tlirown  off*  tlio  dirt  and  sloth  of  their  former  habits,  they  began  to 
perceive  tlie  great  good  tliat  had  been  done  to  them,  and  to  recog- 
nize in  Thompson  a  benefactor  sent  for  their  especial  deliverance. 
He  became  tlie  object  of  the  sincerest  affection.  When  he  was 
seized  with  sickness,  all  the  inmates  of  the  work-house  went  in 
procession  to  the  Cathedral,  where,  at  their  request,  divine  service 
was  performed,  and  public  prayers  offered  for  his  recovery.  Four 
years  later,  wlien  the  news  of  his  being  ill  at  Naples  reached  Mu- 
nich, they  voluntarily  set  apart  an  hour  each  evening  to  join  in 
prayerful  supplications  for  his  recovery.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
of  these  things,  and  to  believe  they  were  sincere,  so  often  does  it 
happen  in  the  world  that  those  whom  we  would  benefit  are  the 
first  to  turn  round  on  us  with  unjust  reproaches. 

Thompson's  career  in  Bavaria  was  that  of  a  beneficent  prince, 
eager  alike  for  the  dignity  of  his  country  and  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects.  All  his  plans  were  based  on  broad  and  comprehensive 
principles,  the  justice  of  which  only  needed  illustration  on  a  scale 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  at  once  appreciated.  We  nuist  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  following  his  career,  and  will  barely  men- 
tion tliat,  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Bavaria,  he  estab- 
lished a  military  academy  at  Munich,  and  conducted  it  tinder  his 
own  immediate  auspices  for  six  years.    He  endeavored  to  improve 
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the  breed  of  horses  (which  at  that  time  was  very  shaggy  and  queer), 
for  which  purpose  he  imported  a  number  of  fine  mares  and  loaned 
them  to  the  Hirmers.     He  attempted,  in  like  manner,  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle,  and  with  decided  success.     In  carrying  into 
dfect  these  various  schemes,  he  was  often  met  by  the  interested 
opposition  of  men  who  envied  his  popularity  and  position.    Hav- 
ing the  entire  confidence  of  the  prince,  he  was  able  to  beat  down 
this  Petitions  opposition,  but  it  added  the  ingredient  of  trouble  to 
his  many  labors.     He  overtasked  himself,  and  his  constitution  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  decay.    In  1794  he  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  visited  Italy  to  recruit  his  shattered  system ;  the  following 
year  he  paid  a  visit  to  England.    The  &,me  of  his  career  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  became  popular,  especially  with  committees  for 
improving  the  condition*  of  the  poor,  who  were  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  him  for  advice.     To  gratify  them,  and  render  a  service  to 
the  indigent  classes,  he  published  the  particulars  of  his  system  in 
Bavaria.     During  his  stay  he  enlightened  the  Londoners  on  the 
proper  way  of  curing  smoky  chimneys,  and  gave  them  some  new 
and  correct  notions  concerning  the  radiation  of  heat,  by  which 
their  fire-places  were  made  more  comfortable  and  economical.    At 
this  time,  too,  he  introduced  his  cooking-stove,  and,  according  to 
his  plans,  the  first  of  this  now  familiar  article  was  set  up  in 
America  (1798). 

In  1796,  Thompson  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Ireland  to  visit  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  advice  to  various  charitable  institutions.  A  philanthropist  of 
such  a  practical  turn  of  mind  was  not  only  a  rarity,  but  a  blessing. 
In  Dublin  and  other  cities  he  superintended  the  erection  of  va- 
rious establishments  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  now  common 
method  of  heating  by  steam  was  first  employed  by  him  in  a  laun- 
dry, where  the  apparatus  heated  the  irons,  warmed  the  water, 
aired  the  clothes,  and  cooked  the  dinners  of  the  laundresses. 

After  his  visit  to  Dublin,  Thompson  returned  suddenly  to 
Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  position  in  which  that 
country  was  placed  by  the  war.  Standing  midway  between  the 
operating  points  of  Austria  and  France,  it  seemed  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Bavaria  would  be  the  field  of  battle  for  the 
contending  forces.  The  Elector,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things, 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  capital  when  Thompson  ar- 
rived in  Munich ;  in  deference  to  the  latter,  he  deferred  his  de- 
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})arture  for  eight  days,  and  then  ran  away  in  spite  of  all  per- 
suasion. Having,  however,  some  kind  of  respect  for  Thomp- 
son's courage  and  discretion,  he  appointed  a  Council  of  Regency, 
at  the  head  of  which  Thompson  was  placed.  Within  a  few  days 
the  Austrian  army  arrived,  but,  to  its  astonishment,  found  the 
gates  of  the  city  shut.  lotteries  were  immediately  constructed 
and  threats  uttered ;  but  Thompson  was  firm,  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  Bavarian  capital  was  maintained.  The  citizens  were  de- 
lighted, and  the  Elector  heaped  new  honors  on  his  fiiyorite  when  he 
came  back,  which  was  after  all  the  danger  was  over.  Thcypmson 
remained  two  years  longer  in  Bavaria ;  but,  finding  that  his  health 
once  more  failed  him,  he  concluded  to  return  to  En^and,  the 
genial  climate  of  which  country  had  proved  so  beneficial  in  hid 
previous  sickness.  As  an  expression  of  his  esteem,  the  Elector 
furnished  him  with  credentials  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  near  the  court  of  St.  James.  The  intention 
was  kindly,  but,  owing  to  the  laws  of  England,  which  will  not  rec- 
ognize a  change  of  allegiance  in  an  individual,  he  was  not  recog- 
nized in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  and  therefore  fsaled  to  obtain  the 
position  the  Elector  had  hoped  to  secure  for  him  within  the  ex- 
clusive circle  of  the  court. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  wasting  his  time  in  the  close  and  lasy  at- 
mosphere of  palaces,  he  devoted  himself  once  more  to  scientific 
pursuits.  At  this  time  the  Royal  Institution  was  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  idea  of  founding  it  had  been  but  just  promulgated. 
Thompson  was  precisely  the  man  to  give  practical  importance  to 
such  a  scheme.  To  his  exertions  and  influence  England  is  lai^ly 
indebted  for  the  honor  which  this  institution — made  illustrious  hv 
the  names  of  so  many  men  of  genius — has  shed  on  her  scientific 
annals.  While  he  was  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out  this  project, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  patron, 
the  Elector  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria.  His  successor  was  the 
same  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Deux-ponts  who  had  originally  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Bavarian  court. 
This  prince,  having  belonged  to  the  opposition,  did  not  view  the 
popularity  of  Thompson  with  any  especial  favor.  He  was  easily 
influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  latter's  enemies.  Thomp- 
son saw,  therefore,  that  any  farther  residence  in  Bavaria  would 
only  tend  to  angry  feeling  and  discomfort.  These  views  were 
confirmed  during  a  visit  which  he  made  aflter  the  peace.     Al- 
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though  received  with  evcrj  politeness  and  consideration,  he  soon 
learned  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  administration  to 
give  him  employment.  After  assisting  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the 
electorate,  and  made  a  tour  through  Grermany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  his  adventures 
in  these  countries.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  man  so  widely 
known  could  have  passed  from  place  to  place  without  some  kind 
of  valuable  experience,  or  without  coming  in  contact  with  leading 
men  o£  similar  views,  philanthropic  and  philosophical,  with  him- 
self! 

In  Paris  Thompson  found  a  city  where  his  reputation  and  sci- 
entific attainments  gave  him  at  once  a  position  of  importance. 
He  appears>.to  have  been  delighted  with  it,  and  with  reason.  In 
addition  to  the  fascinations  of  cultivated  intercourse,  he  discovered 
on  the  borders  of  the  scientific  world  a  lady  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  companion 
of  his  journey  down  the  valley  of  life.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife 
during  his  absence  in  Europe ;  Madame  Lavoisier  was  the  only 
woman  he  had  met  who  seemed  destined  to  fill  her  place  in  his 
affections.  The  lady  was  well  to  do,  and,  by  virtue  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's  great  reputation,  occupied  an  elevated  position 
in  the  best  circles  of  Parisian  society.  A  mutual  attachment 
sprung  up  between  them,  which  resulted  in  an  indissoluble  union. 
The  date  of  the  wedding  is  not  known.  In  1804  Thompson  wrote 
to  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  the  event,  and  saying,  "The  lady  I 
am  to  espouse  is  four  years  younger  than  myself,  and  is  of  a  most 
amiable  and  respectable  character."  Immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage he  took  up  his  residence  at  madame's  country-seat  at  Au- 
teuil,  where  he  was  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

"We  turn  now  to  the  record  of  his  philosophical  investigations  and 
discoveries.  Unfortunately,  many  of  Thompson's  papers  (which 
would  doubtless  liave  thrown  considerable  light  on  these  subjects) 
were  stolen  from  him  during  a  visit  to  London.  "  On  my  return 
to  England,"  he  says,  "from  Germany  in  October,  1795,  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  years,  I  was  stopped  in  my  post-cliaise,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard  in  London,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
robbed  of  a  trunk  which  was  behind  my  carriage,  containing  all 
my  private  papers,  and  my  original  notes  and  observations  on 
philosophical  subjects.     By  this  cruel  accident  I  have  been  de- 
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prived  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  my  whole  life,  and  have  lost 
all  that  I  held  most  valuable.  This  most  severe  blow  has  left  an 
impression  on  my  mind  which  I  feel  that  nothing  will  ever  be 
able  entirely  to  remove." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Thompson's  first  experiment  with 
gunpowder  was  of  a  kind  to  impress  the  force  of  that  combustible 
on  his  mind  in  an  extremely  unpleasant  manner.  To  this  acci- 
dent we  may  undoubtedly  attribute  his  subsequent  curiosity  oo 
the  subject.  From  on  early  day  down  to  the  period  of  his  mili- 
tary career  in  Bavaria,  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  philosophical 
investigations,  ha\ing  in  view  the  projectile  force  of  gunpowder, 
and  how  to  economize  it.  One  of  his  first  papers,  published  in 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  was  on  this  subject,  and 
the  conclusions  he  arrived  at  were  highly  important  to  artillery- 
men, miners,  and  others  who  use  gunpowder  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining quick  and  remarkable  force.  These  conclusions  were  new, 
and  immediately  became  the  basis  of  practical  calculaticms  which 
are  acted  upon  to  the  present  day. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  also  performed  by  him  in  relation 
to  the  capabilities  of  various  fabrics  to  absorb  moisture,  especially 
with  reg^ird  to  clothing.  He  demonstrated,  what  experience  bad 
already  taught,  that  woolen  goods  were  by  far  the  most  desirable 
for  persons  exposed  to  damp  climates,  or,  when  used  next  to  .the 
skin,  for  persons  who  were  subject  to  profuse  perspiration  from 
heat.  Experiments  on  light  (a  favorite  subject  with  all  philoeo- 
phers,  but  treated  practically  by  Thompson)  followed.  His  in- 
vestigations were  confined  to,  1.  The  relative  quantities  of  light 
given  by  oil  and  tallow  in  lamps  and  candles ;  and,  2.  The  com- 
parative cost  of  the  substances  giving  equal  quantities  of  light. 
In  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  obtained  many  curious  re- 
sults then  unknown  to  science,  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by 
their  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  He  showed 
that  light  is  not  sensibly  diminished  by  passing  through  moderate 
distances  in  the  air }  he  determined  the  quantities  of  light  lost  in 
passing  through  plates  of  glass,  and  by  reflection  from  mirrors ; 
and  determined  the  relative  quantities  of  different  substances  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  light  The  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  was  that  he  considered  the  Argand  lamp 
the  most  economical.  While  conducting  these  experiments  he 
constructed  a  lamp  of  a  poyel  kind,  the  light  from  which  "yras  so 
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intense  that  the  workman  who  illuminated  it  for  the  first  time 
coold  not  find  his  way  home  at  night,  in  consequence  of  the  blind- 
ness produced  by  its  extreme  brilliancy.  This  lamp  has  since  be- 
come famous,  but  bears  the  name  of  Bude  instead  of  Thompson, 
who  wias  its  inventor.  Proceeding  farther  in  his  experiments,  he 
examined  the  action  of  light  in  reducing  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
gold,  phenomena  to  which  daguerreotypists  are  entirely  indebted 
for  their  art.  He  also  discovered  that  these  metals,  when  in  so- 
lution, may  be  reduced  by  charcoal,  ether,  the  essential  oils,  and 
gum*  It  is  barely  probable  that  the  nature  of  these  experiments 
and  their  value  will  be  appreciated  by  the  general  reader,  but  they 
were  sufficient  at  the  time  to  raise  Thompson's  name  to  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  scientific  fame.  We  have  already  referred  to  his 
experiments  on  the  subject  of  heat,  first  instituted  with  a  view  to 
practical  utility.  Subsequently  he  continued  them  on  philosoph- 
ical principles,  and  obtained  explanations  of  ^^  the  more  import- 
ant and  extensive  operations  of  nature  upon  the  surface  of  the 
^obe,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  submarine  polar  cur- 
rents, predicted  what  fifty  years  of  subsequent  observation  have 
hardly  yet  exhibited  in  its  full  extent." 

To  the  prosecution  of  his  various  occupations  Thompson  brought 
to  bear  a  well-disciplined  and  perfectly  methodical  mind.  He  had 
a  time  for  every  thing,  and  was,  in  consequence,  never  hurried. 
So  confirmed  was  he  in  habits  of  industry  and  method,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tear  him  from  his  accustomed  task.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  August,  1814,  at  his  villa  in  Auteuil,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  fever,  and 
accelerated  by  his  habits  of  method,  which  would  not  allow  him, 
on  this  occasion,  to  desert  his  favorite  occupations  for  the  quiet 
and  regimen'  of  the  sick-chamber. 

By  marriage  and  otherwise  he  was  the  possessor  of  an  ample 
fortune,  and  before  and  after  his  death  made  several  public  dis- 
positions of  his  money.  He  instituted  prizes,  liberally  endowed, 
to  be  adjudged  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  most  important  discoveries  of  which 
light  and  heat  should  be  the  subject;  he  bequeathed  an  annual 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  together  with  the  reversion  of  other 
property,  to  Harvard  University,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
professorship  to  teach  "  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical sciences,  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the 
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extension  of  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness  and  well-being  of 
society."  Although  Thompson  proved  by  these  liberal  bequests 
that  he  remembered  and  was  attached  to  his  native  country,  he 
never  saw  it  from  the  time  of  his  first  departure.  At  one  time 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  returning,  but  circumstances  occurred  which 
prevented  his  fulfilling  the  intention.  He  had  one  daughter  by 
his  first  wife,  who  visited  him  in  England. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Munich  is  a  beautiful  ornamental 
park,  with  artificial  lakes  and  mountains,  and  a  great  variety  of 
splendid  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  a  place  of  recreation,  and  free 
to  the  public,  who  roam  there,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  and  the 
fmc  scenery.  Thompson  caused  this  park  to  be  laid  out  and  ded- 
icated in  the  way  it  is.  The  people  were  so  thankful  for  the 
boon  that  they  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  Tliompson's  services  in  securing  it.  It  has  two  principal 
fronts  opposite  to  each  other,  ornamented  with  hcaaa-rtUevoB  and 
inscriptions.  On  one  side  is  an  inscription  in  the  dennan  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  : 

"Stay,  Wanderer. 

At  the  creative  fiat  of  Charles  Theodore, 

Rumford,  the  friend  of  Mankind, 

By  Genius,  Taste,  and  Love  inspired, 

Changed  this  once  desert  place 

Into  what  thou  now  beholdest." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monument  there  is  a  bust  of  Coiont 
llumford,  and  the  inscription  : 

"To  him 

Who  rooted  out  the  greatest  of  Public  Evils, 

Idleness  and  Mendacity, 

Relieved  and  instructed  the  Poor, 

And  founded  many  Institutions 

For  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Go,  Wanderer, 

And  strive  to  equal  him 

In  genius  and  activity. 

And  us 

In  gratitude." 


THOMAS  POSEY. 

Thomas  Posbt,  whose  life  furnishes  us  with  another  instance 
of  the  undeviating  integrity  and  enduring  patriotism  of  the  men 
who  struggled  for  liberty  in  our  Revolution  and  gained  it,  was 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1750.  He  was  in  humble  circumstances,  and  received  but  a 
scanty  education.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  ago  he  re- 
moved to  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  near  the  frontiers,  where 
he  expected  to  engage  in  some  profitable  employment.  A  few 
yean  after  his  removal  to  this  locality  the  country  became  in- 
volved in  a  general  war  with  the  Indians.  In  1774,  an  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  against  them  by  the  British  colonial  govern- 
or, Lord  Dunmore,  and  General  Andrew  Lewis.  Mr.  Posey  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  quarter-master's  department,  and 
marched  with  General  Lewis's  division  of  the  army.  The  course 
of  the  army  lay  through  a  primitive  wilderness,  the  fastnesses  of 
which  were  yet  unbroken  by  the  foot  of  man.  Difficulties  of  the 
most  perplexing  character  were  constantly  occurring  to  obstruct 
the  horses,  baggage,  munitions,  and  provisions  which  were  under 
Posey's  charge,  but  the  coolness,  perseverance,  and  industry  which 
he  displayed  enabled  him  to  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  safe- 
ty. Mr.  Hall  justly  remarks  that  there  was  more  merit  and  brill- 
iancy in  such  an  achievement  than  in  the  daring  aad  the  triumph 
of  a  successful  battle,  for  the  performance  required  more  labor, 
more  patient  courage,  more  active  patriotism  than  is  usually  called 
forth  by  the  excitement  of  a  battle. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  Indians  made  their  appearance  in 
great  force,  and  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engogcment  immediately 
ensued  (Point  I'leasant).  They  were  loci  by  the  famous  chief 
Corn-stalk,  a  chief  who,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  had 
no  fear  of  open  warfare,  and  attacked  Lewis's  position  with  the 
skill  of  an  exiierienced  general.  The  battle  lasted  the  entire  day, 
and  was  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  the  Virginians,  who  lost  sev- 
<»nty-rive  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  The 
Indian  loss  was  of  course  much  greater,  but,  in  accortlanco  with 
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their  invariable  custom,  they  carried  off  their  dead,  and  lei't  it  im- 
l)ossible  to  discover  what  loss  they  had  sustained.  Shortly  aflter 
this  engagement,  Lord  Dunmore  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Indians. 

The  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  was  the  first  engagement  in  which 
Posey  took  part,  although  it  is  probable  that  at  various  times  he 
had  a  hand  in  the  frontier  skirmishes  which  were  incessantly 
waged  between  the  settlers  and  the  savages.  He  was  a  minute 
observer  of  all  the  operations  of  battle,  and  his  imagination,  being 
eminently  of  a  military  order,  was  fired  with  hot  excitement.  It 
is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  when  the  war  of  Independence 
broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enroll  his  name  on  the  Bcroll 
of  patriotism.  At  an  early  day  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in 
the  regular  service,  and  raised  a  company,  which  was  incorpOTa- 
ted  with  the  seventh  Virginia  regiment,  and  afterward  put  upon 
the  Continental  establishment.  The  seventh  regiment  distin- 
guished itself  in  a  campaign  against  Lord  Dunmore,  and  was  sub- 
sequently ordered  to  join  the  army  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1777  it  reached  head- 
quarters at  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey — ^a  large  force  of  the  ene- 
my then  lying  at  New  Brunswick,  a  few  miles  distant,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Comwallis.  About  this  time  General  Wash- 
ington authorized  the  formation  of  a  picked  rifie  regiment,  to  be 
commanded  by  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan.  The  latter  distinguish- 
ed officer  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  placed  in  his  hand  to 
select  from  all  the  army  none  but  the  best  men.  Among  others, 
his  choice  fell  upon  Posey,  who  was  at  once  honored  with  a  cap- 
taincy. In  this  regiment,  surrounded  by  master-spirits  who  look- 
ed on  danger  as  their  comrade,  Posey  distinguished  himself  equal- 
ly with  his  gallant  companions.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  more, 
for  every  man  in  that  regiment  was  a  patriot.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal uses  of  a  rifle  corps  is  to  harass  an  enemy  rather  than  fight 
him ;  to  engage  the  picket-guards,  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  sur- 
prise detached  parties.  Detected  in  such  dangerous  tactics,  the 
rifleman  receives  no  quarter,  and,  indeed,  expects  none ;  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  service  renders  it  vitally  important  to 
have  none  but  the  most  reliable  men  in  the  corps.  Morgan's 
regiment  was  essentially  the  "  crack"  one  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
daring  rapidity  of  its  movements  performed  inestimable  service 
in  the  American  cause. 
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In  the  spring  of  1778,  Colonel  Morgan  being  on  furlough,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Butler  having  joined  his  regiment,  and  Major  Mor- 
ris having  been  killed.  Captain  Posey  succeeded  to  the  command 
<^the  rifle  corps,  now  much  reduced  by  the  many  actions  in  which 
it  had  taken  part,  and  the  hardships  and  privations  it  had  endured. 
He  continued  to  perform  active  duties  until  the  British  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  when  his  detachment  joined  the  army.  Posey  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1779  was  intrusted  with 
the  eleventh  Virginia  regiment  of  infiantry,  from  which  he  was 
Portly  after  transferred  to  the  command  of  a  battalion,  compos- 
ing part  of  Febiger*s  regiment,  under  the  orders  of  General  Wayne. 
Under  this  illustrious  commander  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
assault  on  Stony  Point  (15th  July,  1779),  and  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  main  work  of  the  enemy.  Marshall,  in  his  history, 
sajs  that  ^^  Colonel  Fleury  was  the  first  to  enter  the  fort  and 
strike  the  British  standard.  Major  Posey  mounted  the  works  at 
the  same  instant,  and  was  the  first  to  give  the  watchword,  ^The 
fort  is  ours.^ "  In  1780,  Posey  was  employed  in  the  recruiting 
servioe,  but  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  once  more 
he  witnessed  the  triumph  of  American  arms.  He  returned  to  his 
recruiting  station  and  organized  a  regiment,  of  which  he  obtained 
the  command,  having  already  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  With  this  regiment  he  repaired  to  Georgeto\ni 
(1781-2),  and  ser\'ed  under  General  Wayne  until  the  evacuation 
of  Savannah  by  the  British.  When  this  event  took  place,  Wayne, 
with  his  troops,  was  ordered  to  join  General  Greene  in  South  Car- 
fAtnau  Charleston  was  evacuated  a  few  months  afterward,  and 
Posey  was  ordered,  with  his  battalion  of  light  infiantry,  to  follow 
the  enemy  as  they  marched  out.  This  was  his  last  employment 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  it  was,  indeed,  the  last  occasion  for 
his  services.  During  the  whole  period  in  which  the  country  was 
struggling  for  its  liberties,  Posey  was  at  his  post,  ever  foremost  in 
the  time  of  danger ;  ever  prepared  for  the  privations,  disappoint- 
ments, and  misfortunes  of  that  time  which  truly  "tried  men's 
M)ul«."  It  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  be  a  patriot  now.  He  has  a 
country  and  a  nationality  to  fight  for ;  but  in  those  times,  a  man, 
if  he  feiled,  was  a  rebel,  and  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  which, 
to  a  vast  number  of  recruits,  did  not  carry  pity  with  it. 

After  the  peace,  Colonel  Posey  (who  had  lost  his  first  wife)  was 
married  again  (1783)  to  Mrs.  Thornton,  a  young  widow  of  con- 
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Bidemble  beauty  and  accompliHhment,  and  immediately  afterwaid 
8ottlcd  in  Spottnylvania  county,  Virginia.  A  fiunily  of  ten  chil- 
dren were  tlie  fruit  of  this  marriage.  In  1785  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  militia,  and  in  the  following  year  county  lieutenant. 
He  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of  the  latter  appointment  until 
1793,  when  once  more  he  entered,  under  the  banner  of  Greneral 
Wayne,  as  brigadier  general,  on  a  decisive  campaign  agunst  the 
Indians.  The  expedition  was  successful,  and  much  of  its  honor 
was  reflected  on  l*08cy. 

On  quitting  the  regular  service  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  where 
liis  military  reputation  hod  preceded  him,  and  paved  the  way  to 
new  honors.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  was  Pixxakcr  of  that  body  for  four  years,  by  virtue  of 
his  appointment  of  lieutenant  governor.  In  1809,  apprehenaioDS 
of  war  with  England  induced  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  contingency  by  raising  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  quota  of  Kentucky  was  five  thousand  men, 
and  thb  large  number  was  raised  with  the  greatest  possible  ease. 
llie  command  was  intrusted  to  General  Posey,  with  the  rank  of 
mtyor  gcncnd.  It  was  an  honor  that  any  man  might  be  proud 
of,  for  the  troops  were  selected  from  the  flower  of  the  state,  and 
represented  some  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  ftunilies.  The 
call,  however,  was  premature ;  and,  although  Posey  set  about  his 
duties  with  the  celerity  and  discipline  of  earlier  days,  his  exer^ 
tions  were,  for  the  moment,  of  no  avail.  The  army  was  dis- 
banded. Governor  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  complimented  Posey  on 
the  occasion.  "  While  I  felicitate  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  proe- 
pcct  of  our  affairs,"  says  that  gentleman,  ^^  which  has  led  to  this 
event,  permit  me  particularly  to  assure  you  that  I  entertain  a 
lii^h  sense  of  the  promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  you  undertook 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief  of  this  corps*  You 
liave  set  an  example  of  military  spirit,  at  the  expense  of  private 
convenience,  which  I  hope  ever  to  see  imitated  by  the  militia  of 
this  state,  wlien  the  interest  of  their  country  is  at  stake.  I  beg 
leave  to  renew  to  you  my  sentiments  of  regard,  and  am  sincerely 
your  friend  and  obedient  servant." 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  opened  a  new  field 
of  enterprise  for  the  South,  and  among  those  who  determined  to 
settle  there  was  General  Posey.  Although  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  mode  an  exploration  into  the  interior,  and  finidly  purchased 
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land  in  Attaki^[Mis,  and  removed  thither  with  part  of  his  family. 
Wheo,  in  1812,  hostilities  were  about  to  commence  with  Great 
Britain,  he  gave  a  fresh  illustration  of  his  patriotism  by  raising 
a  yolunteer  company  at  Baton  Rouge,  of  which  he  condescended 
to  accept  the  captaincy.  In  the  same  year  General  Posey  was 
elected  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  repair- 
ed to  Washingt<Mi,  and  served  there  until  March,  1813,  when  he 
was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Territory 
of  Indiana.  This  territory  was  one  of  the  most  exposed  in  the 
ooimtry ;  infested  by  hostile  Indians,  and  threatened  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Its  management  required  military  firmness  and  experience, 
which  were  certainly  secured  in  the  appointment  of  General  Posey. 
He  fnlfiUed  the  duties  of  his  responsible  office  until  1816,  when 
the  territory  became  a  state. 

On  relinquishing  the  government  of  Indiana,  General  Posey 
was  appointed  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  the  important  duties  of 
which  office  he  continued  to  perform  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
was  the  last  position  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. On  the  19th  of  March,  1818,  General  Posey  departed  this 
life,  after  a  violent  attack  of  typhus  fever.  The  event  took  place 
at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  severe  cold, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  eight  days.  The  consolations  of  religion  had  prepared  hLs 
spirit  for  the  final  change,  and  when  the  moment  arrived  he  was 
ready.  Among  his  papers  were  found  (in  his  own  handwriting) 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  be  delivered  after  his 
death. 

"  In  the  prime  of  liis  life,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  fects  in  this  sketch,  "  General  Posey  was 
remarkable  for  his  personal  appearance  ;  tall,  athletic,  and  finely 
formed,  with  singularly  handsome  features,  his  exterior  was  very 
prepossessing.     His  figure  was  dignified  and  graceful,  and  in  his 
manners  the  bearing  of  the  soldier  was  harmoniously  blended  with 
the  ease  of  the  refined  gentleman." 


ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

The  rich  and  glorious  military  hiatoiy  of  America  ia  stodded 
with  bright  nnmes  gathered  from  the  dark  massee  of  tlie  time- 
men  who  abandoned  their  humble  homes  for  the  tented  field,  and 
aAer  a  while  returned  to  their  homesteads  clothed  in  victory,  amid 
rejoicings  and  patriotic  ovations.  Many  of  these  names,  of  Hbo 
richer  sort  too,  belong  of  right  to  the  biography  of  self-made  men. 
Accident  may  make  a  man  famous,  but  it  does  not  make  him 
patriotic.  This  he  owes  to  a  native  principle,  the  product  of  tha 
soil  to  which  he  belongs,  and  his  own  lai^  and  generons  natan. 
To  be  more  than  thousands  of  his  neighbors,  to  be  illnstrionB  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  he  must  call  into  play  all  the  aelf-de- 
nial,  all  the  tirmnesB,  all  the  clear-visioned  determination  of  the 
self-made.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  natural  than  patriotiBm, 
but  nothing  in  the  worhl  is  more  difficult  than  being  a  p&triob 

We  all  know  something  of  Israel  Putnam.  The  romantic  ato- 
ry  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  earliest  that  attaches  us  to  our  dar- 
ing history,  and  impresses  it  vividly  on  our  mind.  He  was  bom 
at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy,  ITIS,  hia  &- 
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iher  being  a  fanner.  Education  in  those  days  was  not,  as  now, 
within  the  easy  grasp  of  the  aspiring.  I'eople  in  modorato  cir- 
cumstances were  unable  to  command  more  than  the  scantiest 
smattering  of  knowledge.  Life  was  physical  rather  than  intel- 
lectual ;  men  looked  to  their  hands  more  than  their  heads.  Young 
Israel  learned  a  few  English  branches,  and  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  farming.  He  was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and 
strengthened  it  by  a  heartj  participation  in  all  the  manly  sports 
of  the  time.  IVhen  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  gave  an  indica- 
tion of  that  strength  and  courage  which  were  his  distinguishing 
characteristics  later  in  life.  It  happened  that  he  went  to  the  city 
of  IkHiton  on  a  visit,  and,  while  quietly  trudging  through  the 
streets  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  wide  open,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  an'  impudent  city  boy,  much  his  superior 
in  age  and  size.  This  youth  thought  it  would  be  capital  fun  to 
ridicule  the  rustic  appearance  and  gait  of  Israel,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose followed  him  through  the  streets.  Isniel  submitted  to  his 
sneers  for  a  short  time,  and  then  turned  on  his  tormentor.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  gave  him  a  complete  drubbing. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  Israel  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  a  MiHH  I'opo,  of  Salem,  and  immediately  afterward  re- 
moved to  I*omfrct,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  purcliascd  a  connid- 
erablc  tract  of  land,  and  applied  himself  cloHcly  to  cultivation. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  home  comfort,  and  in  tlio  j)ursuit  of  an  hon- 
est and  healthy  indejiendoncc,  tlierc  w  but  little  in  liis  life  during 
this  fMtriotI  which  need  1x5  recalled  in  a  hiognii)hy.     One  little 
story,  however,  must  be  preserved.     In  those  days  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  Pomfrct  was  greatly  infested  by  wolves.     So  great  were 
their  depredations,  that,  in  a  single  night,  Putnam  lost  no  fewer 
than  twenty  sheep  and  goats,  besides  having  a  number  of  lambs 
wounded.    All  sorts  of  possible  means  were  employed  to  destroy 
these  vora(!ious  roblwrs,  and  generally  with  huccchh;  but  there 
was  an  old  she-wolf  who  defied  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  farm- 
w«.     She  paid  her  visits  every  niglit  to  the  shc^epfold,  and,  after 
partaking  of  a  hearty  supper,  retired  to  her  den  in  a  neiglibor- 
ing  cavern.     On  one  occasion  she  had  been  caught  in  a  traj), 
wid  hod  left  a  part  of  her  foot  b(;hind  in  order  to  eflect  her  cs- 
'^1>«.    Tlio  mark  of  the  injured  foot  could  be  traced  after  her  noc- 
turnal visits,  especiidly  if  there  had  Iwen  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  so 
that  every  one  knew  it  was  this  defiant  old  huly  that  caused  so 
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thuch  mischief  every  night,  and  perhaps  initiated  yonnger  and 
more  timid  depredators.  Putnam  and  a  few  of  his  neig^bon 
determined  to  pursue  the  robber.  Without  mudi  difficnlty  they 
discovered  her  den.  Dogs  were  sent  in,  but  they  soon  came 
forth  wounded  and  howling ;  no  amount  of  persuasion  coiild  in- 
duce them  to  go  in  again.  Straw  and  brimstone  were  lifted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but  the  stifling  fumes  had  no  efiect  on 
the  hearty  constitution  of  the  old  she-wolf  After  continuing 
their  efforts  until  late  at  night,  they  were  about  abandoning  their 
game,  when  Putnam  proposed  that  his  negro  man  should  descend 
into  the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf  All  things  considered,  it  was 
not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  n^ro  man  declined  the  honor;  it 
is  more  remarkable  that  Putnam  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  reproach  him  with  cowardice.  *  Perfectly  resolved  not  to 
be  foiled,  Putnam  now  undertook  the  dangerous  task,  against  the 
wish  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  remembered  how  the  dogs 
had  been  used,  and  could  scarcely  expect  a  better  &te  for  IsraeL 
Stripping  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  placing  a  rope  round  his 
body,  so  that  he  might  be  drawn  back  at  a  concerted  signal,  he 
entered  the  cavern  head  foremost,  holding  in  his  hand  a  torch  of 
lighted  birch  bark. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a  very  high  ledge 
of  rocks,  was  about  two  feet  square ;  thence  it  descended  oblique- 
ly fifteen  feet,  and,  running  horizontally  about  ten  more,  gradually 
ascended  sixteen  feet,  toward  its  termination.  The  sides  of  the 
cavern  wci*c  of  smooth  solid  rocks,  apparently  divided  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  Its  floor  and  top  were  also  of  stone, 
and  when  covered  with  ice  in  winter,  its  entrance  was  ektreinely 
Hlippery.  In  no  place  was  it  three  feet  wide,  or  high  enough  fcr 
a  man  to  stand  upright.  Through  this  long  and  perilons  cayem 
Putnam  groped  his  way,  creeping  cautiously  on  all  fyan,  and 
waving  his  torch,  until  he  was  arrested  by  a  sullen  and  fierce 
growl.  Peering  into  the  darkness,  he  detected  the  glaring  eye- 
balls of  the  wolf,  flashing  defiance  on  him  from  the  extreme  end 
of  the  den.  Having  thus  explored  the  hunting-ground,  he  gave 
the  signal,  and  was  dragged  out  so  precipitately  by  his  firiends 
(who,  hearing  the  growl,  were  quite  certain  that  something  very 
(Iread^l  had  happened)  that  his  clothes  were  torn  to  rags,  and  his 
body  sadly  lacerated.  Undeterred  by  this  little  accident,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  load  his  musket  with  nine  buck-shot,  and  then  finr  tlie 
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Mcoad  time  entered  the  cave.  He  approached  the  animal  nearer 
tlian  before,  in  spite  of  her  fierce  and  threatening  aspect ;  still 
nearer  and  nearer  he  crept  up  to  her,  until  she  seemed  in  the 
veiy  act  of  springing ;  then,  wit^i  a  steady  hand  and  true  eye,  he 
discharged  the  musket  full  at  her  head.  Stunned  by  the  reper- 
eoflsion,  and  almost  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  he  was  again  drawn 
fisth.  He  was  too  anxious  to  wait  long  for  the  result.  In  a  few 
moments  he  descended  into  the  cave  for  the  third  time,  seized  the 
W(A£  by  the  mane,  and  dragged  her  out.  To  the  delight  and  ex- 
ultation of  every  one,  she  was  quite  dead. 

Putnam  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  the  war  whicli 
preceded  the  American  Eevolution  broke  out  between  France  and 
England.     As  a  farmer,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  great  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  resulting  necessarily  in  easy  circumstances ; 
it  was  now  that  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of 
public  life.     In  1755  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  in 
Lyman's  raiment  of  provincials,  which  were  among  the  first 
troops  raised  in  Connecticut  on  that  occasion.      With  Major 
Sogers  and  his  company  Putnam  traversed  the  wilderness,  to 
gain  information,  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  line,  capture  straggling 
parties,  cut  off  supplies,  and  generally  do  all  the  mischief  in  their 
power.     Their  immediate  object  was  to  obtain  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  fortifications  at  Crown 
Point.     A  delicate  task  of  this  kind  required  more  than  mere 
bravery ;    it  demanded  prudence  and  coolness.      Putnam   soon 
perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  approach  the  fortifications 
with  hb  company  without  great  danger  of  detection  by  strag- 
glers fix)m  the  garrison.     He  proposed,  therefore,  that  he  and 
Rogers  should  go  alone,  leaving  their  troops  in  some  safe  shelter 
until  their  return.     During  the  evening,  they  advanced  so  near 
the  fort  that  they  were  able  to  gain  all  the  information  their 
general  needed.      Once  they  were  nearly  detected  ;   a  French- 
man caught  hold  of  Rogers,  and,  after  vainly  trying  to  stab  him, 
shouted  out  to  the  guard  for  assistance.     Putnam  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  his  companion,  and,  with  a  single  blow  from  the  butt- 
end  of  his  musket,  silenced  his  captor  forever.     They  made  their 
escape  before  the  guard  came  up.     It  was  probably  owing  to  the 
snccessful  issue  of  this  reconnoitring  party  that  Putnam,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  Durkee,  was  intrusted  with  a  similar  delicate  op- 
eration.     They  were  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp  at  the 
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OvonH,  near  Ticondcroga.  The  French  urere  lodged  romid 
iircH,  inHtead  of  the  fires  being  placed  round  the  men,  as  in  the 
EngliHh  cunif) ;  their  sentincLs  were,  consequentlyy  secreted  in  flie 
Hurrounding  darkness.  Ignorant  of  this  disposition,  Pntoam  and 
the  lieutenant  crept  cautiously  on  their  hands  and  knees  toward 
the  camp,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  thej  found  themselvei 
entirely  encircled  by  the  enemy.  They  were  quickly  observed 
and  fired  upon,  Jjieutenant  Durkeo  receiving  a  slight  wound.  Id 
their  hurry  to  cHcape,  I'utnam  fell  into  a  clay-pit,  and  Dnrkee 
followed.  Imagining  tliat  the  latter  was  an  enemy,  Putnam  had 
raised  liis  arm  to  stab  him,  when  ho  recognized  Durkee*s  voioe. 
Springing  from  the  pit  with  fresh  activity,  they  made  good  thdr 
retreat,  followed  by  a  jxirfect  storm  of  bullets.  IVhen  Putnam 
loosened  Iuh  canteen  to  give  a  little  rum  to  his  wounded  compan- 
ion, he  wan  afttr)niHhed  to  find  that  it  had  been  perforated  with 
bulletH,  and  all  the  treanured  liquor  gone.  His  blanket,  too,  was 
[)ier(*x{d  with  fourteen  holes,  so  that  he  had  had  even  a  narrower 
eHcaf>e  than  with  the  wolf.  In  this  and  similar  hazardous  under- 
takingH  he  continued  to  be  employed,  always  displaying  undaunt- 
ed bravery,  and  great  judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  The  rej^ 
utation  which  he  gained  by  these  exploits  won  for  him  the  i^ypre- 
ciation  of  the  Provincial  I^ginlature  of  Connecticut,  who,  as  aieo- 
ogniti(m  of  his  merits,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1767* 
At  the  siege  of  Fort  William  Henry,  Putnam  distinguished 
himself  by  obtaining  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  which,  had  it  been  acted  on  with  prmnpt- 
ness  and  courage,  would  have  averted  the  sad  fate  of  that  fort,  and 
the  subsequent  massacre  by  the  Indians,  which  has  made  it  odious. 
I'utnam  reached  the  scene  of  carnage  just  as  the  rear  guard  of  the 
French  were  embarking  on  the  lake.  The  bodies  of  brutally- 
murdered  human  l)eings  lay  around  him  in  every  direction ;  hund- 
reds of  women  and  of  children  were  heaped  on  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  the  barracks  and  fort.  We  can  imagine  the  emotions  of 
Putnam  as  ho  gazed  on  the  scene,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  if  the 
general  had  but  possessed  an  atom  of  his  courage,  all  might  have 
been  averted.  In  view  of  this,  posterity  has  forgiven  him  a  dis- 
ol)edience  to  orders,  which  certainly  occurred  soon  itflcr.  Putnam, 
with  his  Kangers,  were  stationed  on  a  little  island  in  Lake  Greoi^, 
and  intelligence  was  brought  that  a  fatigue  party,  under  Captain 
Little,  was  in  danger  of  utter  destruction  by  the  French  and  In- 
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dians.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  they  dashed  into  the  wa- 
ter and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  As  they  passed  the  fort,  the  gen- 
«1  peremptorily  ordered  them  back  to  quarters.  Putnam  was 
itfaed  with  sudden  dea&ess,  and  did  not  hear  the  order  until  after 
Cwy^^"  Little's  party  had  been  rescued  from  the  danger  which 
Arealened  it.  Disobedience  to  orders  in  the  army  is  an  awful 
crime,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  service  rendered,  no  court-mar- 
tal  was  held  on  the  major. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  bravery,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
^ppens  that  a  perfectly  courageous  man  may  display  weakness 
on  some  one  point.  He  may  be  afraid  of  having  a  tooth  pulled, 
or  of  crossing  a  stream  in  the  dark,  or  of  going  up  to  the  top  of 
a  high  ladder.  One  of  the  most  natural  fears,  even  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  is  the  fear  of  fire.  In  1757,  the  barracks 
of  Fort  Edward  took  fire,  and  would  have  extended  to  the  mag- 
aiine,  which  was  only  twelve  feet  distant,  and  contained  800  bar- 
ids  of  gunpowder,  had  it  not  been  for  Putnam's  individual  per- 
aeverance,  bravery,  and  coolness.  He  took  his  post  on  the  roof 
of  the  barracks,  and  threw  water  on  the  flames  until  roasted 
from  his  position.  Colonel  Haviland,  who  had  command  of  the 
fort,  urged  him  to  desist  from  his  perilous  efforts,  but  he  begged 
permission  to  remain  and  continue  his  labors.  He  was  now 
standing  between  the  magazine  and  the  flames,  the  external 
planks  of  the  former  frequently  taking  fire.  A  moment's  delay 
m  extinguishing  the  flame,  wherever  it  appeared,  would  have 
resulted  in  instant  destruction.  Every  one  knew  this  ;  but  such 
was  the  force  of  good  example,  that  not  a  man  would  desert 
bis  post  at  the  bucket-line ;  even  the  colonel  expressed  a  desire 
that  they  might  all  be  blown  up  together.  At  length  the  fire 
was  happily  extinguished.  Putnam  had  labored  at  it  for  nearly 
two  hours ;  his  face,  his  breast,  his  arms  were  terribly  blistered, 
and  when  he  drew  off  the  mittens  on  his  hands  the  flesh  came 
away  too,  and  lefl  all  the  nerves  exposed.  It  was  many  weeks 
before  he  was  able  to  go  out,  after  this  heroic  display  of  stoical 
courage. 

During  the  reverses  of  Abercrorabie  at  Ticonderoga,  Putnam 
performed  good  service,  but  was,  of  course,  unable  to  divert  the 
onfortunate  tendency  of  events.  The  weak  point  of  the  campaign 
was  that  green  English  officers,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Indian  element  in  warfare,  and  were  otherwise  ignorant  of 
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tho  locul  prccnutionH  necessary  to  insure  safety  to  au  army— 
these  iiiic-ieiithercd  gentlemen  were  placed  in  commandy  not 
of  the  Kuroi>ciui  troops,  which  tliey  might  understand,  but 
of  the  Anierinin  HuxiliurieH,  whicli  they  could  not.  Hod  : 
reliance  been  placed  on  shrewd,  cool  ofFicors  like  Putnam,  the 
listers  would  certainly  have  been  fewer.  Wo  liave  no  intei 
of  following  the  events  of  this  period,  and  shall  therefore  m* 
select  tliose  in  which  our  hero  was  mainly  interested. 

One  day,  wliile  Putnam,  with  five  men,  was  lying  in  a  boat 
tlie  Jiapids  by  Fort  Miller,  he  received  a  sudden  warning 
the  Indians  wci*e  upon  him.  Itofore  he  had  time  to  escape 
savages  fired  u])on  the  little  party,  and  killed  one  of  its  nun 
There  seemed  scarcely  a  ho])e  of  retreat.  On  either  side  wen 
Indians,  in  front  tlic  Jtapids,  and  thus  wluit  seemed  to  bo  co; 
death  in  every  direction.  Without  a  mementos  hesitation, 
nam  preferred  risking  the  l{a))ids.  Seizing  tho  helm,  ho  st( 
straight  into  the  vortex  of  the  foaming  waters.  Tlio  boat 
whirled  round  like  a  chip  on  the  surface  of  a  whirlpool,  bu 
steady  hiuid  ke])t  it  in  the  channel,  and  carried  it  {Hist  all  im] 
inents,  until,  like  an  arrow,  it  darted  into  the  tranquil  water 
low.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  were  so  overcome  by  this  ex 
tion  of  cool  skill  tliat  they  looked  on  it  as  something  supcmat 
and  conceived  it  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Great  Sjnrit  to 
tiiis  favored  mortal  with  powder  and  ball. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  hml  nothing  but  good  luck  to  re 
of  Major  Putnam.  On  one  of  his  reconnoitring  expeditions,  1 
ever,  he  was  ambuscaded,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  capti 
While  the  two  imrties  were  still  hotly  contesting  tho  groum 
was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  exjwsed  to  the  cross-fire  of  friends  and 
At  length  he  was  untied  by  his  captors,  strip()ed  of  his  clotl 
laden  with  the  piu^ks  of  the  wounded,  tightly  pinioned,  an 
this  sad  plight  forced  to  inarch  many  miles,  in  the  midst  o[ 
umphant  enemies,  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was  examined  b] 
French  commander-in-chief,  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm.  lie 
afterward  removed  to  Montreal,  and  trojited  with  grt»ttt  humi! 
and  indulgenee.  Here,  tiirough  the  intercession  of  Colonel  Sc! 
ler,  he  soon  obtained  his  release,  in  an  exchiuige  of  prisoners  w 
took  place  between  the  two  arniios. 

In  1700  the  Knglish  triuin))hs  in  Ciuuula  were  almost  per 
ed.     Montreal  was  the  only  iin)N)rtant  post  remaining  in 
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hands  of  the  French.     To  reduce  this,  General  Murray  was  or- 
dered to  ascend  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ;  Colonel  Haviland,  with 
the  second  corps,  was  directed  to  penetrate  by  the  Isle  au  Noix ; 
while  10,000  men  under  Amherst  were  to  pass  up  the  Mohawk, 
traverse  Lake  Ontario,  and,  by  descending  the  St.  Lawrence,  unite 
with  the  other  two  divisions.     To  this  latter  corps  was  Putnam 
attached.     In  falling  down  the  river,  they  came  upon  an  unex- 
pected obstruction  in  the  shape  of  two  armed  vessels,  and  farther 
^ogress  was  for  the  moment  impossible.     Putnam  was  the  first 
to  volunteer  to  clear  the  way.     With  a  thousand  men  and  fifty 
boats  he  undertook  to  carry  the  vessels  by  boarding.      At  the 
appointed  moment  the  fiotilla  started  on  its  way.     The  victory, 
bowever,  was  bloodless.     Dismayed  by  the  force  brought  "hgainst 
them,  the  crews  of  the  armed  vessels  compelled  their  command- 
ers to  haul  down  the  colors.     The  next  point  of  attack  was  the 
fort  of  Oswegatchic,  situated  on  an  island,  and  defended  by  a  high 
abatis  of  black  ash,  projecting  every  where  over  the  water,     A 
mode  of  attack  was  devised  by  Putnam,  and  immediately  put  in 
operation.      Each  boat  was  surrounded  with  fascines,  musket- 
proof,  and  a  board,  twenty  feet  long,  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a 
balf  draw-bridge,  which  was  to  be  dropped  on  the  pointed  bush. 
The  signal  was  given  for  the  attack,  but  the  sight  of  the  strange 
machinery  disconcerted  the  besieged,  and  they,  like  their  marine 
compatriots,  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

In  the  rupture  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  in  1762,  a 
formidable  exi)edition  against  Havana  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Lord  Albemarle.  One  of  the  contingents  was  a  Con- 
necticut regiment,  one  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of 
Putnam.  The  transports  arrived  in  safety  off  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  but  a  storm  arose,  and  Putnam  and  five  hundred  of  his 
party  were  >\Teckcd  upon  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks.  By  much 
bdustry  and  fatigue  they  reached  the  main  land,  where  they  made 
H  fortified  camp,  and  remained  immolested.  Their  presence  was 
of  infinite  service  in  the  subsequent  reduction  of  Havana. 

The  genenil  peace  in  Europe  of  17G3  put  an  end  to  these  large 
J'tniggles,  but  the  Indians  in  America  were  still  hostile.  Put- 
wun'ft  great  experience  made  him  a  very  desirable  ofiicer  against 
thw  savage  foe,  and,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  i)roceeded  to  the 
^wt,  under  General  Bradstreet's  command,  and  remained  until 
the  Indians  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  subjection.    Putnam's 
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military  career  seemed  now  at  an  end.    He  had  Berved  his  coiW 
try  giiUantly  and  faithfully  for  ten  years,  and,  laying  his  honoi^ 
meekly  on  the  national  altar,  returned  to  his  homestead,  and  ooc^ 
more  |)cacefully  followed  the  plow. 

The  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was  wannly  opposed  by  PutiuuiL 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  preventing  the  circiiladon  of 
the  objectionable  paper.     In  1766  the  act  was  ungraciously  le- 
pealed,  and  Putnam  once  more  resumed  his  agricultural  laban; 
but  the  agitation  which  had  been  provoked  by  the  folly  of  tEe  En- 
glish government  was  not  destined  to  die  ingloriously.     It  WM 
perfectly  understood  that,  although  the  government  had  abandon- 
ed its  position  from  outside  pressure,  it  did  not  surrender  what  it 
conceived  to  be  a  right.     These  matters  were  warmly  discussed 
in  the  various  states,  and  still  more  hotly  in  the  principal  cities. 
Putnam  made  frequent  visits  to  Boston,  and  was  known  as  one 
in  whom  perfect  confidence  might  be  placed  when  the  hour  of  trial 
should  arrive.     On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Jjcxington  was  carried  to  Putnam  as  he  was  laboring  in  the 
field.     He  left  his  plow  standing  in  the  furrow,  threw  himself 
across  one  of  the  team,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  action,  without  even  waiting  to  change  his  clothes. 
Two  days  later  he  attended  a  council  of  war  at  Cambridge,  and 
throughout  the  struggle  which  now  commenced,  took  an  active 
command.     At  Bunker  Hill  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  his 
action  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause.     It  is  supposed,  and  with  every  show  of  reason,  that 
he  had  entire  command  of  the  forces  on  this  occasion. 

The  incidents  of  our  glorious  struggle  have  been  so  often  re- 
hearsed, and  belong  so  essentially  to  history,  that  in  a  biography  of 
this  brief  kind  it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  to  repeat  them.  The 
great  hero  was  Washington,  and  whom  he  honored  wc  honor. 
From  the  first  Putnam  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  this 
great  man,  and  was  frequently  complimented  in  Greneral  Orders. 
Not  only  did  he  bring  invincible  courage  and  patriotism  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  but,  what  was  almost  of  equal  importance  in 
those  dark  days,  he  possessed  rare  tact — the  faculty  of  making  insuf- 
ficient means  abundantly  satisfactory.  An  illustration  will  suffice. 
Captain  Macpherson,  a  Scotch  officer  of  the  seventeenth  Britbh 
regiment,  had  received,  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  a  severe  wound, 
which  every  one  tliought  would  prove  fatal.    Putnam  visited  the 
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led-  prisoner,  procured  surgical  assistance,  administered  to 
nforts,  and  solaced  him  in  the  apparent  hour  of  death.  Con- 
to  every  prognostication,  tlie  captain  recovered ;  but,  prior 
,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  suffering,  he  made  a  request  to 
m  that  a  friend  in  the  British  army  might  be  permitted  to 
ind  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  liis  will.  The  general  was 
sd  in  great  perplexity.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  charita- 
xious  to  gratify  the  dying  prisoner ;  on  the  other,  he  was 
nwilling  that  an  officer  from  the  enemy's  camp  should  spy 
I  own  weakness.  His  presence  of  mind  and  natural  shrewd- 
ilped  him  out  of  the  difficulty  in  an  extremely  amusing  way. 
of  truce  was  dispatched,  with  orders  not  to  return  with  the 
i'b  friend  until  after  dark.  "  By  the  time  of  his  arrival 
were  displayed  in  all  the  apartments  of  the  College  Hall, 
all  the  vacant  houses  in  the  town ;  and  the  army,  which 
onsisted  of  fifty  effective  men,  were  marched  about  with  re- 
ble  celerity,  sometimes  in  close  column,  and  sometimes  in 
ments,  with  unusual  pomp  and  circumstance,  around  the 
rs  of  the  captain.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained,  as  we 
sured  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  that  the  force  of  Putnam  was 
ted  by  the  framer  of  the  will,  on  his  return  to  the  British 
to  consist,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  of  five  thousand  men." 
1  emergencies  of  this  kind  that  the  native  genius  of  a  man 
f's  itself.  Decision  and  firmness  of  character  were  ever 
'tit  in  all  that  Putnam  undertook  to  perform.  We  will  give 
lance  where  these  qualities  were  displayed  in  a  tragic  man- 
Kdnuuid  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  a  Tory  regiment,  had  been 
ered  in  the  American  camp.  To  avert  the  fate  of  a  spy, 
mmander  of  the  liritish  forces  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Put- 
*lainiing  the  prisoner  as  a  liritish  officer,  and  intimating 
in  execution  would  l>c  attended  with  serious  consequences, 
m  returned  the  fljig  with  the  following  characteristic  and 
:ly  dramatic  note : 

"  Ilcad-quartcrs,  7th  Anpust,  1777. 
Imund  Palmer,  an  oflftcer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken 
py  lurking  within  our  lines ;  he  has  been  tried  as  a  spy, 
nned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  Ikj  executed  as  a  spy,  and  the  flag 
tred  to  depart  ininicdiately. 

"IsuAKL  Putnam. 
S. — lie  Jias  be(»n  surcordingly  executed." 
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The  only  reverse  which  Putnam  ever  met  with,  in  hia  bu^^ 
larly  eventful  life,  was  at  Fort  Montgomery,  which,  owing  tc  ^O- 
sufficient  support,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  to  the  GosaJ' 
The  subsequent  movements  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  or* 
ders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  Washington  conseqneotlf 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  Putnam.     A  Congresaond 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter,  and,  in  deference  to  puUk 
clamor,  he  was,  for  a  time,  superseded  in  his  command.    Ttus, 
however,  did  not  dampen  his  ardor.     He  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut, raised  new  levies,  and  displayed  all  his  old  activity.    About 
this  time  he  was  the  hero  of  a  well-known  exploit.     One  day, 
while  visiting  his  outposts  at  West  Greenwich,  he  was  surprised 
by  Governor  Tryon  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men.    Put- 
nam had  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two  pieces  of  artilleiy 
to  defend  himself  against  this  overpowering  force.     With  these, 
lie  took  his  station  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  declivity.     As  the 
British  advanced,  they  were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  from  the 
artillery ;  but,  perceiving  the  dragoons  about  to  charge,  Putnam 
ordered  his  men  to  retire  to  a  swamp  inaccessible  to  cavaliy,  while 
he  himself  forced  his  horse  directly  down  the  precipice.     His  pur- 
suers, who  were  close  upon  him,  were  horror-stricken  at  the  au- 
dacity of  the  thing,  and  paused  breathlessly  until  he  was  out  of 
danger.     The  declivity,  from  this  circumstance,  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  Putnam's  Hill. 

During  the  campaign  of  1779,  which  terminated  General  Put- 
nam's military  career,  he  commanded  the  Maryland  line.  Being 
stationed  two  miles  below  West  Point,  at  Buttermilk  Fails,  he 
directed  the  principal  part  of  his  attention  to  strengthening  the 
works  of  that  important  fortress.  In  December,  when  the  Amer- 
ican army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  family  for  a  few  weeks. 
As  he  was  journeying  toward  Hartford,  on  his  way  back  to 
Morristown,  his  progress  was  arrested  by  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
by  which  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  one  side  was  lost.  He  was  un- 
willing to  admit  the  real  character  of  the  disease,  and  endeavoired, 
by  vigorous  exercise,  to  throw  off  the  torpidity.  The  effort  was 
unavailing,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  eventful  life  he  was  an 
invalid.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1790,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  two  days  later  died.  His  re- 
mains were  borne  to  the  grave  with  the  usual  ceremonies  due  to 
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igoifthod  military  commander,  and  a  (beling  eulogy  '^'an 
iced  on  the  occasion.  IIo  was  consoled  in  the  last  few 
Phis  life  with  the  knowledge  that  the  causo  which  ho  had 
d  with  such  signal  ardor  and  intrepidity  had  triumphed, 
i  ho  had  been  one  of  tlie  humble  instruments  in  tlie  liands 
vino  Providence  to  raise  a  down-trodden,  colony  to  the 
and  glory  of  a  great  nation. 


JOHN    PRIDE AUX. 

The  story  of  Jolm  I'rideaux,  a  quaint  fragment  of  early  bi- 
ography, affords  at  once  an  instructive  lesson,  and  an  amnsing 
insight  into  an  early  iKjriod  of  English  history.  Prideauz  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  December,  1578,  at  Stowford,  near  Plym- 
outh, England.  His  father  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  but, 
owing  to  the  recjuirenients  of  a  largo  family,  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply his  sons  with  liberal  educations.  John,  who  was  the  fourth, 
was  merely  taught  to  read  and  ynriic.  In  spite  of  this  drawback, 
he  was  soon  destined  to  enter  on  public  life.  The  parish  clerk 
of  Ugborough,  a  village  about  five  miles  from  Stowford,  had  died, 
and  his  ollice  was  still  vacant.  John  Prideaux  was  gifted  with  a 
fine  voice,  and,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  determined  on  applying  for 
the  situation.  There  was  another  competitor  in  the  field — an 
experienced  man,  who  had  canvassed  the  village  in  a  thoroughly 
business-like  way.  The  iwrishioners  determined  on  giving  the 
rivals  a  fair  trial,  and  arranged  that  one  of  the  competitors  should 
^ive  out  the  psidms  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  aftcr^ 
noon,  and  that  the  i)lace  should  be  given  to  the  candidate  who 
was  most  approved  by  the  congregation.  The  result  was  what 
might  have  been  ex[)ected— experience  carried  the  day;  the  parish- 
ioners decided  in  favor  of  IMdeaux's  rival.  It  was  fortunate  that 
it  so  hapiK'ued.  In  later  days  he  used  to  say, "  If  I  could  have 
been  |)arisli  clerk  of  Ugborough,  I  never  should  have  been  Bishop 
of  Worcester."  IJut  the  disap])ointment  was  a  trying  one,  and 
bruised  his  young  heart.  There  was  a  kind  old  lady  in  the  vil- 
lajic  who  obsened  the  earnestness  of  his  sorrow,  and  sympathised 
with  it.  She  comforted  the  poor  young  fellow,  and  told  him  that 
''God  might  design  him  for  greater  things,  and  therefore  he  ought 
not  to  lament  having  failed  in  his  recent  attempt."  She  did  more 
than  this  ;  she  placed  him  at  the  grammar-school,  and  maintained 
him  there  until  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
the  higher  branches  of  a  solid  education.  A  very  kind  and  sens- 
ible gentlewoman  was  Mistress  Fowell. 

Prideaux's  thii*st  for  knowledge  was  now  thoroughly  aroused; 
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the  country  school  could  not  supply  his  wants,  iind  he  dotcrmincd 
to  perfect  his  education  at  an  Knglish  University.  Accordingly, 
quitting  parents,  relatives,  friends,  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
he  set  out  for  Oxford,  perlbrniing  the  journey  on  foot,  and  trust- 
ing entirely  to  his  good  fortune  for  the  result.  The  journey  was 
a  long  and  dismal  one,  and  not  without  danger.  He  suffered 
many  privations,  but,  in  spite  of  these,  reached  Oxford  in  safety. 
At  this  renowned  seat  of  learning  he  re  [mired  to  Exeter  College, 
then  largely  patronized  by  gentlemen  from  the  county  of  Devon. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  some  acquaintances  there,  or,  at  all 
events,  some  family  friends,  who  would  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 
He  was  an  ingenuous  lad,  with  engaging  manners,  and  an  open, 
frank  way  of  looking  people  in  the  face ;  and  then  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast not  easily  repulsed.  To  some  of  these  causes  must  be 
attributed  his  success ;  he  obtained  admission  to  the  college.  liis 
situation  at  first  was  but  an  humble  one,  he  behig  employed  as  an 
assistant  in  the  kitchen  and  in  other  menial  oiliccs.  There  are 
many  fine  minds  that  would  sink  beneath  the  degrading  drudgery 
of  such  a  situation,  but  IVideaux  conceived  it  to  be  no  disgrace 
to  begin  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder,  lie  never  complained, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  wiis  so  cheerful  and  happy  that  he  obtained 
the  good-will  of  every  one.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  150G 
lie  was  admitted  a  poor-scholar  of  Kxoter  College,  and  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  AVilliam  Ilelme,  an  able  schohir,  and 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  He  now  applied  liimself  to  study  with  a 
vigor  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  a  man  with  a  less  robust 
constitution.  Nijrht  and  day  he  pored  over  his  books,  and,  being 
glided  with  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  was  soon  able  to 
master  their  contents.  In  less  than  three  years  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (1599);  three  years  later,  he  was 
elected  a  probationer  feUow  of  his  college  (1002).  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  obtained  his  master's  degree,  and  soon  after  en- 
tered into  holy  orders.  To  the  study  of  divinity  he  directed  all 
his  energies,  and  he  became  recognized  as  the  best  theologian  in 
the  college.  His  bachelor's  degree  in  divhiity  was  taken  in  IGll, 
his  master's  degree  in  the  following  year.  This  was,  indeed, 
rapid  pn)motion  for  a  poor  boy  who  had  worked  his  way  to  learn- 
ing through  the  pots  an<l  kettles  of  the  kitchen ;  but  a  gi-eater 
honor  was  in  store  for  him;  in  1012  he  was  elected  Kector  of 
Kxeter  College.     Quaint  old  Anthony  a  Wood  says,  that ''  in  the 
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rectorship  of  his  college  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleas- 
ing, by  his  gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction^  that  it 
flourished  more  than  any  house  in  the  University  with  scholarSi 
as  well  of  great  as  of  mean  biflh ;  so  also  with  many  foreigners 
tliat  came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet  to  gain  instruction."  In 
1615  Pridcaux  succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  the 
University,  to  which  olRce  are  annexed  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
and  the  rectory  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  profisasional 
clmir  he  was  a  strenuous  assailant  of  the  doctrines  of  Arminina 
and  Socinus,  which  were  at  that  time  gaining  ground.  His  lec- 
tures were  remarkable  for  vigor  and  perspicuity.  Prince,  in  his 
account  of  the  worthies  of  Devon,  characterizes  the  style  of  Pri- 
dcaux as  being  ^^  manly  for  the  strength,  maidenly  for  the  modesty, 
and  elegant  for  the  phrase  thereof."  It  was  also  said  of  him  that 
"  the  heroic  spirit  of  Jewel,  Rainolds,  and  Hooper,  as  though,  they 
were  united  in  him,  seemed  once  more  to  triumph,  Imd  to  threaten 
the  hierarchy  of  Babylon  with  a  fatal  blow." 

Pridcaux  held  the  professorship  of  Divinity  for  twenly-seven 
years,  during  which  period  he  filled  the  dignified  office  of  vice- 
clmnccUor  five  times.  Pie  was  also  domestic  chaplain  to  Prince 
Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  and  subsequently  to  King  James  himself, 
and  Charles  the  First.  These  honors  and  preferments  did  not 
make  him  unmindful  of  his  origin.  He  was  uniformly  compas- 
sionate to  the  poor,  and  to  his  parents  affectionate  and  beneficent. 
The  latter  he  delighted  to  surprise  with  unexpected  visits,  and  by 
generous  bounty  to  gladden  their  hearts,  and  cheer  their  path  of 
life.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Devonshire  for  this  purpose,  as  he 
passed  through  the  parish  of  Ugborough,  the  church  bell  was  toll- 
ing. On  being  told  that  it  was  for  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  been  liis  godmother,  he  suspended  his  journey,  accompa- 
nied the  body  to  the  grave,  and  delivered  a  suitable  discourse 
upon  the  occasion.  There  is  not  much  in  an  incident  of  this 
kind ;  but  it  shows  a  simple  nature,  and  an  estimable  trait  in  an 
ecclesiastic,  who  might,  under  such  circumstances,  consult  dignit}' 
rather  than  natural  impulse.  Though  unfeignedly  pious,  Pridcaux 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  loved  to  exhibit  a  chaste  and 
elegant  wit,  always  gay,  but  never  bitter.  He  was  fond  of  manly 
sports,  and  was  an  excellent  archer. 

A  man  of  so  much  distinction  could  not  fail  of  prefennent.  On 
the  2d  of  November,  1641,  he  was  nominated  Bialiop  of  Worces- 
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ter,  and  in  the  following  Doconilwr  was  consivnitiHl.  'I'lio  o\\w 
was  a  dignitied  one,  but  it  was  Ix^s^ot  with  {K'rils.  A  .<oiiso  oi* 
datj  rather  than  a  love  of  power  iiulucod  him  to  aooopt  it.  The 
Qrrannj  of  Laud,  and  the  slavish  doctrines  taught  by  many  of  the 
prelates*  bad  ulcerated  the  minds  of  the  {XHiple.  and  made  them 
loathe  the  mitre  and  all  who  wore  it,  Onlv  oidit  davs  after 
the  consecration  of  IVideaux,  nearly  one  half  of  the  Knglish  bish- 
op»  were  guilty  of  an  act  which,  under  all  the  cinunnstancos, ' 
would  seem  to  Imve  been  prompted  by  insanity,  or  by  }>assion  Iwr- 
dering  on  insanity.  Misled  by  the  intriguing  An^hbishop  of  York, 
ele^Tn  prelates  signed  with  him  that  exlraonlinan-  protest,  by 
which  they  toi>k  u]H>n  themsi^lves  to  nullity  all  proceedings  that 
m^ht  take  place  in  Parliament  during  their  absence.  Public  in- 
d^nation  was  intense,  and  too  bitter  to  Ik^  discriminate.  Al- 
though IVidcauxV  name  did  not  ap]X'ar  in  the  obnoxious  domi- 
nant, he  was  diH^meil  to  share  the  (Hlium  it  ixvasioned. 

In  those  davs  there  were  manv  wise  men  who  believed  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings  (as  if  there  was  any  thing  divine  in  briitul 
stupidity,  tyranny,  and  wrong),  and  Prideaux  was  unhappily  of 
the  mimlH^r.  When  the  |K*ople  took  up  arms  aptinst  the  sover- 
oipi,  Prideaux  endeavonHl  to  intrench  himself  KOiiml  pivroga- 
xive.  and  to  intimidate  his  tWs  bv  tlin'ats  of  exeonnniinieatinn. 
Tlie  torrent  was  too  strong  for  sueii  puny  etVorts.  lie  was  plun- 
dereil,  ex|H*lled.  laid  under  setpiestration.  anil  at  last  nuhuvd  to 
such  straits  that  he  was  fain  to  sell  his  valuable  librarv  and  son\e 
fpagiuents  of  pn^|vrty  to  provide  for  the  wants  i»f  his  taniily. 
"llavimr  lirst,  bv  indefatigable  studies,"  savs  old  Anthonv,  "di- 
gosied  his  library  into  his  mind,  he  was  at'ter  foreeil  again  to  de- 
vour all  his  books  with  his  teeth,  turning  them,  by  a  miraculous 
taith  and  patience,  into  bivad  for  himself  and  his  ehihlren."  Pri- 
deaux explains  the  priHVss  with  wonderful  equanimity  and  hu- 
mor. IVing  questioned  about  his  health,  he  replied,  **  Never  lust- 
ier in  my  lite,  only  T  have  too  gn^at  a  stomach,  lor  1  have  eaten 
that  little  plate  which  the  seipiestrators  left  me  ;  1  have  eaten  a 
?n*at  librarv  of  excellent  luniks;  I  have  eaten  a  jiivat  deal  of  lin- 
tu,  nuich  of  my  bni.««s.  some  of  my  jxMvter,  and  ni>w  1  am  come 
to  eat  iriMi,  and  what  will  come  next  1  kntnv  ni>t.** 

Priileaux  surviveil  his  mislortunes  tor  manv  vears,  and  outlived 
till*  king  for  whom  he  had  made  so  gn»at  a  sacritiee.  On  the  20th 
ofJulv,  IC50,  Prideaux  deimrted  this  lite,  leaving  to  his  otVspring 
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a  ^^  pious  poverty,  God*s  blessing,  and  a  father's  bleseing."  The 
event  drew  forth  various  eulogiums,  and  Cleveland,  the  poet,  Bang 
his  praises  in  exalted  verse.  Frideaux  was  twice  married,  and 
hod  a  large  family.  As  a  writer,  he  has  left  several  worksy  prin- 
cipally in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  evince  great  learning  and  clear- 
ness. In  his  habits  he  was  devout,  simple-minded,  humble,  and 
virtuous.  He  had  a  horror  of  any  thing  like  pride,  and,  as  a 
perpetual  remembrancer  of  his  humble  origin,  the  coarse  attire 
in  which  he  walked  from  Stowford  to  Oxford  was  hung  up  in  his 
wardrobe,  by  the  side  of  his  episcopal  robes.  He  was  emphatic- 
ally a  good  man,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  strength  of 
character  which  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  self-made  men,  and 
which,  wherever  and  whenever  manifest,  rises  superior  to  iron 
fortune  and  cruel  circumstances. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS. 
The  founder  of  religions  toleration  in  the  New  World  is  just- 
ly esteemed  a  worthy  of  American  liistor}',  uikI  Iiix  name  will 
endure  so  long  as  civilization  shall  liave  ils  records-  Of  thn 
early  history  of  Ihis  illustrious  individual  wc  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that,  wliatcver  liis  birlh  and  ctluculion,  lie  had  to  fight  liin 
way  in  the  world.  In  England,  of  which  country  ho  waa  a  sub- 
ject (having  been  bom  in  Wales  in  the  year  1599),  the  independ- 
ence of  his  viewR,  anil  the  earnestness  with  wliicji  he  inculcated 
theui  from  the  pulpit,  soon  raised  him  np  an  army  of  enemies  and 
detractors.  To  escape  these,  ho  emigrated  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, 1G30,  in  the  ship  Lion,  from  the  port  of  Itristol,  After  a 
tem]icstuous  vo}'age  of  sixty-six  days,  he  arrived  at  lloston  on 
the  3  th  of  February,  1031,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Church 
witli  every  manifestation  of  delight.  Williams's  reputation  as  n 
imwerful  and  earnest,  preacher  Imd  preceded  him,  and  the  theoc- 
rucy  of  Nnrragansct  liny  looked  to  him  as  lui  instrument  of  might 
wnt  for  their  special  good.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  he  waa,  allliough 
not  in  the  way  they  intended. 
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It  seems  strange  in  these  days  to  say  that  a  man  was  "re- 
markable" for  advocating  entire  freedom  of  conscience ;  jet  swh 
was  the  case  with  Roger  Williams.  The  doctrine  was  new  and 
particularly  unpalatable  in  England.  In  Massachusetts  it  was 
equally  offensive.  He  left  the  former  country  in  consequence, 
but  in  the  latter  he  was  determined  to  fight  it  out.  It  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  struggle  y/ua  long  and  bitter,  but 
triumphant.  Society,  as  it  then  existed  in  Massachusetts,  was 
completely  under  the  dictation  of  the  Church.  The  religions 
and  the  civil  power  were  blended  together,  and  the  people,  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  preferring  it,  bent  their  necks 
or  their  knees,  as  occasion  demanded.  They  did  not  think  for 
themselves,  but  left  that  task  to  their  pastors,  believing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  think  rightly  in  the  absence  of  clerkly  lore. 
Then,  if  they  neglected  their  duty,  they  submitted  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  magistrates,  who  made  them  do  all  that  the  pastors 
said  they  ought  to  do.  In  such  a  community  Roger  Williams 
was  not  destined  to  be  long  at  peace.  Very  shortly  aflter  his  ar- 
rival he  removed  to  Salem,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  magistrates 
of  Boston,  became  minister  of  the  church  there.  As  his  ojnnions 
became  known,  the  opposition  became  more  intense  and  irksome. 
Notwithstanding  some  popularity  in  Salem,  he  found  it  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  [)eace  and  quietness,  to  remove  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  seek  a  secluded  home 
in  the  colony  of  Plj-mouth.  For  this  purpose  he  migrated  in  the 
autumn  of  1G31,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  Pilgrim  &- 
thers;  but  the  court  of  Massachusetts  pursued  him,  and  tried 
very  hard  to  fnghten  away  his  congregation  "with  rumors  of  her- 
esy. It  is  probable  that  this  hostility  was  not  without  its  result, 
for  in  August  of  1633  we  find  Roger  Williams  returning  to  Salem, 
as  if  with  the  special  object  of  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den.  His 
residence  in  Plymouth  was  principally  remarkable  for  numerous 
excursions  among  the  Indians,  during  which  he  studied  their  lan- 
guage, and  obtained  much  moral  power  over  many  chiefs  of  tribes. 
*'  God  was  pleased  to  give  me,"  he  says,  "  a  painful,  patient  spirit, 
to  lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky  holes,  even  while  I  lived 
at  Plymouth  and  Salem,  to  gain  their  tongue." 

With  his  second  sojourn  in  Salem  Roger  Williams's  eventful 
history'  properly  commences.  The  nuigistrates  renewed  their 
hostility,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pap- 
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ton»hip  of  tho  church.     Ono  of  hi^^  fii'st  acts  was  lo  call  in  qucn- 
tion  tho  cx|icdiuncy  of  a  meeting  of  iniiiisterH,  which  hiul  been  en- 
toblishcdin  the  coh)ny  for  the  diHCUHHion  of  (luestionn  hi  theolofv^", 
and  for  other  Himihir  pur]K)HOB  of  mutual  improvement.      The 
magiBtratcfl  Baw  in  this  the  indicxttionn  of  a  wavering  orthodoxy, 
which  might  at  any  moment  incpiire  into  their  exp(>dicncy.     An- 
other oifenflo  wa.s  a  {Nunplilet  wiach  Williams  had  written,  hut 
never  published,  "On  the  Nature  of  the  I{i<;ht  claimed  hy  the 
Moiiarchtt  of  the  several  Nations  of  Christendom  to  disjtose  of  the 
countries  of  IWbarous  Trilx^s,  by  virtue  of  discovery."     In  this 
treatise,  sayn  Governor  AVinthrop,  ^' among  other  things,  he  dis- 
puted their  right  to  the  land  they  ]K>ssessed,  and  concluded  that, 
chiiming  by  the  king's  grant,  they  could  have  no  title,  nor  other- 
wise, except  they  conqmunded  with  the  natives."    Notwithstand- 
ing tho  fa(!t  that  this  pamphlet  was  simply  a  manuscript  docu- 
ment in  his  own  desk,  he  was  retpiired  to  surrender  it  to  the 
authorities,  and,  as  they  considered  it  <langerous  and  offensive, 
lie  wa»  summoned  to  a])iH?ar  before  the  court  and  receive  cen- 
sure.   Willuuns  replied  to  the  nuigistrates  that  his  (mmphlet  had 
been  written  "only  for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  (iovernor  of 
IMymouth,'*  and,  while  dischiiming  any  intention  of  oOcnding  the 
authorities,  lulheivd  manfully  to  the  opinions  he  had  uttered,  but 
Hont  the  manuscript  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  if  they  thought 
lit.    This  bold  course  appears  to  have  mollified  the  authoritii's; 
**tlicy  found  the  matters  not  to  be  so  evil  as  at  first  they  seemed." 
TIk)  fundamental  ])oint  on  which  AViHianis  difieii'd  from  his 
coiitviuiMiraries,  and  which  was  the  immediate  cau.'^e  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  court  of  Ma.*<sachuselts,  wjts  that  of  lilierty  of  conscience. 
II(!lx^ru!ve4  *Mhat  no  human  power  had  the  right  to  intermeddle 
in  mutters  of  conscience  ;  and  that  neither  C/hurch  nor  State,  nei- 
(iior  hishop,  n<M*  priest,  nor  king,  may  prescrilui  the  smallest  iota 
of  religious  failh."     1-ivnig  in  a  connnunity  where  every  thing 
Wiis  j)n'scrilM'<l,  this  doctrine  was  singularly  sweeping  aiul  hereli- 
«*JiI.     Il  is  not  remarkable,  tlierefon\  that  every  nt^w  assertitin  of 
it  was  listened  to  by  the  authorities  with  horror  and  misgiving — 
a  protest  agiiiust  things  as  they  existed.      His  own  eliinvh  was 
N'ltisticd,  but  even  this  was  looked  on  with  displeasure,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  malign  influence  alreadv  exerted.     To  increase  the  bad 
li'cling,  a  spirit  t»f  jealousy  had  s|)rung  uj)  between   SahMu  and 
lioston,  and  any  unusual  ju'ocecdings  in  the  fornuT  found  savage 
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commontators  in  tho  latter.  Tho  result  was  that  'Williams  bad  ' 
to  ap()ear  constantly  before  the  court  on  the  most  trivial  charges. 
Eminent  divines,  with  no  stain  of  heterodoxy  on  their  characters, 
were  sent  to  convert  the  obdurate  Williams ;  but  he  was  unyield- 
ing, and  they  came  back  with  more  confirmed  notions  of  his  dan- 
gcrousness.  Tho  exaggerations  which  were  the  natural  result 
of  these  interviews  were  repelled  by  straightforward  decIaratioDS 
from  Williams,  denying  what  he  did  not  believe,  and  reiterating 
the  faith  which  he  held.  He  was  unmerciful  on  the  civil  power. 
'^  It  extends,"  he  maintained,  ^^  only  to  the  bodies,  and  goods,  and 
outward  estates  of  men ;"  concerning  spiritual  matters,  *^  the  civil 
magistrate  may  not  intermeddle,  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apos- 
tasy and  heresy." 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  venting  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  not  only  against  Williams,  but  against  Salem.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  latter  town  preferred  to  the  court  a  claim  for  a  tract  of 
land  lying  in  JVIarblchcad  Neck ;  but  the  court,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  contempt  of  authority  the  town  had  shown  in  settling  Mr. 
Williams,  refused  to  allow  the  claim.  The  injustice  of  this  re- 
fusid  excited  the  sturdy  spirit  of  Williams.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Church,  he  wrote  '^  letters  of  admonition  unto  all  the  church- 
es, whereof  any  of  the  magistrates  were  members,  that  they  might 
admonish  the  magistrates  of  their  injustice."  This  direct  appeal 
from  the  terrible  decision  of  the  court  was  too  flagrant  to  be  tol- 
erated. The  deputies  of  Salem  were  deprived  of  their  seats  un- 
til the  letter  liad  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  ample  apology 
made  for  its  doctrines.  The  town  of  Salem,  terrified  by  these 
proceedings,  made  the  proper  submission,  but  not  before  Williams 
had  farther  committed  himself  by  urging  them  to  renounce  all 
communion  with  the  other  churches  of  the  colony.  Thus  aban- 
doned by  his  Church  and  liis  townsmen,  he  stood  alone  to  &oe  the 
fierce  storm  which  was  gathering.  A  committee  was  sent  to  Sa- 
lem to  deal  with  him  and  censure  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  dealt 
with  and  censured,  and  expressed  himself  "  ready  to  be  bound, 
and  banished,  and  even  to  die,"  but  not  to  renounce  his  conscien- 
tious convictions.  In  the  following  July  he  was  summoned  to 
Boston  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him  at  the  Greneral 
Court,  which  was  then  in  session.  Tlie  following  were  the  chaiges: 
^'  First,  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  the  breach  of  the 
first  table  otherwise  than  in  such  cases  Jis  did  disturb  the  civil 
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peace.  Secondly,  thiit  he  ought  not  to  tender  nn  oath  to  an  un- 
regeneralo  infin.  Thirdlj',  thiit  ho  ought  not  to  pniy  with  such, 
though  -wifp,  child,  ptp.  Fourthly,  tliat  a  mau  ought  not  to  gi\-o 
tlianks  after  Micraincnt,  nor  after  moat."  Tiieao  chaises  were  the 
sabject  of  long  and  serious  debate,  whicli  terminated  in  allowing 
him  and  tlie  Church  in  Salem  "  time  to  consider  these  things  till 
next  General  Court,  and  tlieii  oltlier  to  give  eatii<faction  or  to 
the  sentence." 

"He  next  General  Court  met  in  October,  1G35.  Willbms  ap- 
peared in  obedienee  to  the  eummons,  and  stood  manfully  to  his 
pinciplee.  Many  of  his  old  adherents  deserted  him  now  that  tho 
erisis  had  arrived.  He  stood  alone,  the  majestic  impersonifica- 
tion  of  Principle.  The  decision  of  tho  court  was  as  follows: 
"Whereas,  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  tho  ciders  of  the  Church 
of  Salem,  hath  broached  and  dimlged  divers  new  and  dangerous 
Opituons  against  the  authority  of  magistrates,  as  also  writ  letters 
^d^mation,  both  of  the  nuxgisirates  and  churches  here,  and  that 
ction,  and  yet  maintaincth  tho  sttmo  without  any 
therefore  ordered  tliat  the  said  Mr.  Williams  sliall 
■I  out  of  this  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now  neat  ensu- 
.trtueh  if  he  neglect  to  [wrform,  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  pov- 
ind  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some  pLico  out 
jiiri-iliilion,  not  to  return  anymore  without  liwnse  of  tho 
1  !.i  uiijust  decree  was  endorsed  by  all  the  minwtera 
.  lui.  noLwitli  Stan  ding  this  clerical  sanction,  it  caused 
ilf  and  ttm  more  moderate  of  the  colonists  ncwod 
It  wtiB  complained  soon  afterward  Uiat 
oj  apprehension  of  his  godliness;"  tliat 
li  an  him  in  the  light  of  a  martyr, 
rew  tiie  court  into  new  doubts.  It 
if  bis  old  communicants  would  with- 
S,  finmd  a  new  and  rival  colony, 
lined  to  ship  tho  refractory  clergy- 
of  him  for  good.  A  fresh  suni- 
ing  his  presence  once  more  bc- 
iie  was  unwilling  or  unable  to 
way  under  the  manifold  oppros- 
ti  he  had  been  subjected.  Tlio 
I  thus  bluflly  foiled.  A  worritnt 
Eiim,  and  convey  him  on  board 
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nil  ICiiglish  voHHi^l  in  tlie  harbor.  The  otncer  to  whom  was  in- 
tniHted  the  iiiiploaHimt  tank  found  Mre.Wil]iams  and  her  fiunily, 
lint  Ko«;(:r  Williams  had  dc[iartcd.  11ie  cold  winter  wind  howled 
ov(>r  i\w  drvAiry  landnciipc  where  he  wandered,  and  the  fiilling 
flakoH  ofnnow  ol)lit(^ratc<l  all  traccB  of  hin  footatcpg. 

For  (layH  and  days  he  wandered  in  the  unbeaten  tracks  of  the 
for(>st,  across  wild  ridges  of  mountuinfl,  through  trcaclicrous  mo- 
rassos,  over  still  more  treacherous  miow-bankfl.  ^'I  was  Mreraly 
tossed/'  says  ho,  '^  for  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  seasoD, 
not  knowing  what  bresul  or  l)e<l  did  mean."  Broken  in  liealth 
and  spirits,  pursued  by  well-grounded  fiuirs  of  apprchcnrion,  Bcont- 
(>.(l  by  wild  beasts,  can  any  thing  more  diathetic,  more  earnest  be 
imagined  than  the  pictiu'c  of  this  true  Christian  ])atriot,  toiling 
through  the  savage  wihls,  and  sustaining  himself  with  the  one 
hope  that  lie  might  yet  succeed  in  removing  the  bandage  from 
bigot  eyes,  and  the  one  c(mviction  that  he  wiU4  Itight  licfore  God. 

During  his  (^arly  residence  at  IMymonth  ho  availed  himself  of 
many  opportiuiiti(\s  of  cultivating  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  In- 
dians, and  cv(^n  ac(piir(Ml  some  knowledge  of  their  language.  In 
his  wiinderings  he  r(^a)M^d  the  advantage  of  these  advances.  Ho 
IMl  in  with  many  tribes.  "  These  nivcns  fed  nic  in  the  wilder- 
nc^ss,"  he  says,  and  his  life  was  doubtless  preserved  by  their  kindly 
hospitality,  llie  famous  chief  Miissasoit  was  more  than  kind.  He 
n*c(>iv('d  the  toiI-s]M>nt  wanderer,  overwhelmed  him  with  attentions, 
and,  when  the  sprhig  came,  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  on  the  See- 
konk  River,  whcr(>.  <^  he  pitched,  and  began  to  build  and  plants** 
When  the  news  of  his  safety  ivached  his  Sideni  friends,  soveral 
of  IJKun  flock<>d  to  his  side,  anxious  to  shai*e  his  exile,  and  to  help 
establish  an  inde]M>ndent  (u>lony,  where  tolemtion  should  bo  more 
than  an  empty  word.  All  bade  fair  to  end  happily,  when  suddenly 
Willianjs  receive<l  a  connnunication  fmm  the  Governor  of  I'lym- 
onth,  informing  him  that  he  was  still  within  the  bounds  of  the 
colony,  and  advising  him  to  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  advice  was  tendered  in  a  friendly  way,  and  Williams  took  it 
without  hesitation.  lie  abamhnied  the  land  he  hod  commenced 
tilling,  pulled  down  the  lunise  he  had  built,  and,  cmliarking  in  a 
rude  Indian  canoe,  dropped  down  the  stream  in  comimny  with 
tive  companions.  Ib^  passed  round  the  headlands  now  known  ns 
Fox  Point  and  Indian  Point,  up  the  harbor  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mooshanic  liiver,  an<l  there  landed.     It  was  summer  now,  and 
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the  foliBge  looked  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  gay  sunsliine.     Tlic 

solitude  of  primeval  nature  was  imbroken  save  by  the  chirruping 

of  birds  and  the  murmuring  of  a  beautiful  spring  at  which  they 

refreshed  themselves.     Koger  Williams  felt  that  ho  liad  been 

guided  to  this  delicious  retreat  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  and 

with  a  thankful  heart  he  called  the  spot  Providence,  and  struck 

the  first  stake  of  the  '^  plantations  of  Providence."      '^Khode 

Idand,"  says  Mr.  Bonner,  in  his  excellent  "  Child's  History  of 

the  United  States,"  "  is  a  very  small  state,  and  looks  quite  in- 

agnificant  on  the  map  when  compared  with  such  great  states  a*^ 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ;  but  when  I  remember  that 

Rhode  Island  was  the  first  place  in  the  world  where  liberty  of 

conscience  was  established,  I  can  not  think  of  any  country  m 

which  it  is  more  glorious  to  have  been  born." 

We  have  seen  that  Koger  Williams  attached  no  importance  to 
the  patents  which  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  granting,  because  he 
ugaed  they  had  no  right  to  grant  what  did  not  belong  to  them. 
He  did  not  feel  justified,  however,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
uland  on  which  he  found  himself  without  first  obtaining  permis- 
rion  from  the  rightful  owners.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  sa- 
diema  of  the  country,  and  purchased  the  lands  "  lying  u])on  the 
two  fresh  rivers  called  Mooshanic  and  ^aniisquiituckot."  In 
•  consideration  of  former  kindnesses,  the  Indians  voluntarily  ceded 
to  him  all  the  other  land  lying  between  the  above-nanieil  rivers 
and  the  Pawtuxet.  In  order  to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  this 
puq)ose,  and  for  removing  his  wife  and  family  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, he  had  to  mortgage  his  house  and  hind  in  Salem.  Little 
did  he  imagine  how  utterly  unequal  the  bargain  would  soon  be- 
come. 

His  ambition  was  to  make  the  new  settlement  "a  shelter  for 

persons  distressed  for  conscience."     It  was  no  part  of  his  ])lan  to 

asHiime  any  kind  of  authority  over  the  settlers,  or  to  take  for  his 

share  more  land  than  they  had  for  theirs,  although  of  right  it  all 

helonged  to  him.     Iliose  who  came  were  located  cheerfully,  and 

U(»t  a  penny  demanded.     Thus  humanely  and  generously  did  this 

gcMxl  man  found  the  infant  State  of  Khode  Island.    As,  however, 

sHMHC  kind  of  obligation  was  needed  from  the  many  who  now 

fli)ckcd  to  the  settlement,  the  following  instrument  was  drawn  up, 

and  adopted  by  each  new  resitU'nt:  *'We,  whose  names  are  here 

underwritten,  being  desirous  to  inhabit  the  town  of  Providence, 
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do  promiflo  to  Bubmit  ourselvcB,  in  active  or  passive  obecUence,  to 
all  8ucli  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  the  public  good 
of  the  body,  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent  of  the  pret-  ] 
ent  inliabitunts,  masters  of  iamilies,  incorporated  together  into  a  I 
towHHhip,  and  such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  into  the  samei 
only  in  civil  things."  It  was  June,  1G3G,  when  Williams  stepped 
on  shore  from  his  canoe ;  this  simple  compact  endured  for  four 
years,  without  any  special  interpreters.  In  1G40  we  find  men- 
tion of  a  treasurer,  but  of  no  other  officer.  It  was  a  comf^ete 
little  family  poi'ty,  with  a  gloiious,  genial,  generous  father  at  its 
head. 

If  Kogcr  Williams  ever  bore  resentment  against  the  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ho  soon  forgot  it  During  thePequot 
war,  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  Pequot  race,  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  remarkable  bravery  and  ardor  on  their  behalf 
and  subsequently  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  proving  how 
easily  a  good  man  nuiy  forget  injury.  But  the  authorities  were 
not  to  \)C  appeased.  They  saw  that  the  disaffected  of  their  own 
colony  flew  to  Kogcr  Williams's  settlement  as  to  a  place  of  sanc- 
tuary; that  they  became  good  citizens  there,  and  did  as  thdr 
conscience  bade  them,  without  bringing  perdition  on  those  around 
them.  What  was  worse,  they  raised  their  voices  against  the  bigot- 
ry and  intolerance  of  the  older  colony,  and  loudly  denounced  every 
fresh  act  of  injustice.  A  letter  was  even  dictated,  coming  from 
Providence,  which  complained  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Court 
and  the  prevailing  si)irit  of  the  colony.  The  authorities  became 
jrr(;atly  incensed,  and  immediately  passed  an  order  that  if  any  of 
the  settlers  of  Providence  should  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction 
ofiMassac'liusctts,  he  sliould  be  brought  before  one  of  the  ma^s- 
trales,  and,  if  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  letter,  he  should  be  sent 
lionie,  and  forbidden  to  come  again  into  the  jurisdiction,  on  pun 
of  iniprisonnient  and  farther  censure.  The  effect  of  this  unjust 
act  was  severely  felt  in  Providence,  but  no  revengeful  spirit  was 
aroused  in  the  trancjuil  bosom  of  Kogcr  Williams. 

1  le  was  doomed,  however,  to  l>o  sorely  peq)lexed,  soon  after,  by 
a  wild  fellow  named  Gorton,  who,  after  having  been  turned  out 
of  the  Boston,  Plymouth,  and  Khode  Island  settlements,  sought 
refuge  at  I'rovidence.  lie  was  of  course  welcomed,  but  the  sim- 
])le  restraints  of  the  compact  we  have  copied  were  insufficient  finr 
his  turbulent  spirit.     Gorton  had  his  adherents,  who  followed 
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lum  in  his  Tarious  ejectments,  and  who  soon  got  the  little  com- 
nmnity  into  a  dispute.     It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Provi- 
dence became  so  incensed  that  they  appealed  to  arms,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  personal  intervention  of  AVilliams  that  a  combat  of 
the  two  parties  was  averted.     The  anger  excited  by  this  state  of 
things  did  not  soon  subside.    To  end  the  dispute,  the  weaker  par- 
ty sent  an  appeal  to  Massachusetts  for  aid^-contrar}-,  of  course, 
to  the  Ti'ish  of  Williams.    It  was  refused,  but  the  appeal  suggest- 
ed a  new  course  of  policy  to  the  Massachusetts  authority.     Tliis 
was  none  other  than  to  assert,  whenever  the  opportunity  occur- 
red, complete  jurisdiction  over  the  settlement  of  Providence. 

The  confederation  of  the  colonies  of  New  England  for  mutual 
protection  took  place  in  1643.     Plymouth,  Massachusetts  llay, 
Connecticnt,  and  New  Haven  were  the  parties   to  the  union, 
Prondence  being  entirely  ignored.     An  application  was  subse- 
quently made  by  this  settlement,  and  by  the  sister  one  of  Ehodo 
bland,  to  be  included  in  the  compact,  but  it  was  sternly  refused. 
The  settlers  on  the  plantations  were  thus  thrown  entirely  on  their 
own  resources  for  protection  as  well  as  support.    They  continued 
in  prosperity,  however,  and  daily  received  new  accessions  to  their 
strength.     Their  neighbors  constantly  taunted  them  with  their 
exposetl  position,  and  insisted  that  they  were  even  without  any 
civil  power.     Finding  themselves  thus  placed,  they  were  induced 
M  length  to  unite  in  seeking  the  favor  and  protection  of  tlie  moth- 
er country'.    The  mission  was  intrusted  to  Kojrer  AVilliams,  wlio, 
in  the  summer  of  1C43,  set  sail  from  New  York  for  his  native 
land.     He  was  received  cordially,  especially  by  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
a  meml)er  of  the  Privv  Council,  who  was  himself  a  famous  advo- 
catc  of  treedom  of  conscience.     Mainly  through  his  exertions, 
Williams  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  for  the  towns  of  Provi- 
dence, Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  entitled  *•  The  Incoqioration  of 
Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narragimset  Bay,  in  New  lui- 
giaiid.'*     The  charter  was  dated  IMarch  14th,  1C44,  and  gjive  to 
iho  inhabitants  full  power  *'  to  make  and  ordain  such  civil  laws 
and  constitutions  as  they,  or  the  greatest  jiart  of  them,  shall  by 
free  consent  agi-ee  luito."     Tlie  charter  distinctly  recognized  all 
that  was  claimed  for  the  civil  government  by  the  founder  of  the 
colony,  and  had  the  additional  virtue  of  not  going  farther  than 
was  actually  needed.    Having  accomplished  all  that  his  most  san- 
guine wishes  led  him  to  expect,  he  returned  to  America,  and  ar- 
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nvcd  lit  DoHton  on  the  17th  of  September,  1644.  He  brought 
with  him  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  autliorities,  ugned  by  Bome 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  England ;  but  it  had  no  efiect  The 
only  concession  they  made  was  to  allow  him  to  pass  through  tbdr 
territory  unmolested.  A  far  different  reception  awaited  him  in 
hLs  own  settlement.  All  the  inliabitants  turned  out  to  meet  him 
upon  the  road  and  bear  him  back  in  triumph. 

Owing  to  fresh  disturliances  among  the  Indians,  and  other 
causes,  a  form  of  government  under  the  new  charter  was  not 
tigrced  uiK)n  until  May,  1G47.     Koger  Williams's  disinterested 
love  was  again  manifested.     Instead  of  becoming  the  first  pren- 
dent  of  the  new  colony,  as  of  right  he  should  hvae  been,  he  ae- 
cepted  the  subordinate  olfico  of  assistant  for  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence.    We  do  not  find  such  modesty  among  public  men  in  onr 
days.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Assembly  was  to  vote  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  dufi'ay  the  expenses  which  Roger 
Williams  had  been  put  to  in  obtaining  the  charter  from  the  En- 
glish government.    We  are  sorry  to  add  tliat  this  sum  was  never 
])ai(l  in  full.    A  code  of  laws  was  also  adopted  at  the  same  meet- 
incr,  similar  in  spirit  to  those  of  the  mother  country,  but  with 
this  characteristic  provision,  that,  '^  otherwise  than  what  is  herein 
forbidden,  all  nuui  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them, 
every  one  in  the  fear  of  his  God." 

The  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  the  public  ser\'ice,  and  the  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  of  the  colonists  to  reimburse  him,  com- 
])cllcd  Williams  (who  had  a  large  family)  to  seek  an  honest  living 
in  some  profitable  mercantile  way.  The  fur  trade  was  then  ex- 
tensively cariiod  on,  and  it  o(;curred  to  him  that,  by  establishing 
a  tradiiig-liousc,  he  might  easily  secure  much  of  the  Indian  traffic. 
I  lis  popularity  with  the  various  tribes  and  knowledge  of  their  Urn- 
guage  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  business.  Accord- 
ingly, he  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  erected  a  trading-house, 
lie  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  The  Indians  were 
delighted  to  deal  with  a  man  so  fair,  honest,  and  straightforward. 
In  a  little  while  he  established  a  remunerative  business,  which  he 
says  brought  him  in  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  profit.  He  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  this  gleam  of  prosperity.  A  number  of 
diiliculties  sprung  up  in  the  little  colony,  arising  from  the  loose 
wording  of  the  charter.  Dissensions  were  rife,  and  ill-will  grew 
up  between  man  and  man.     The  best  disposed  appealed  to  Roger 
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iims  for  help ;  they  prayed  that  he  would  once  more  go  to 
ind  for  them,  and  permanently  settle  all  the  points  which 
d  this  agitation.  With  a  wife  and  a  large  family  to  support, 
lie  recollection  of  former  losses,  he  was  at  first  naturally  un- 
ig  to  undertake  this  mission  ;  but  when  fresh  and  more  earn- 
ipresen  tat  ions  were  made  to  him,  he  yielded.  The  colonists 
too  poor  to  pay  his  expenses,  so  he  sold  his  trading-house, 
mce  more  sailed  for  England.     Under  the  auspices  of  Sir 

Y  Vane,  he  was  again  triumphant.  It  needed  time,  however, 
tain  all  that  was  required,  and  for  a  poor  man  time  is  a  \GTy 
wive  luxury.     In  order,  therefore,  to  support  his  wife  and 

Y  at  home,  he  obtained  emplo3niicnt  in  London  as  a  teacher 
iguages.  During  his  sojourn  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
iral  Assembly  of  Providence,  thanking  him  for  his  care  and 
mce,  and  expressing  the  opinion  ^^  that  it  might  tend  much 
e  weighing  of  men's  minds,  and  subjecting  of  persons  who 

been  refractory  to  yield  themselves  over  as  unto  a  settled 
nment,  if  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of  the  honorable  state  to 
t,  appoint,  and  empower  himself  to  come  over  as  governor  of 
olony  for  the  space  of  one  year."  A  request  like  this  was  so 
Btrically  opposed  to  his  principles,  that  Williams  merely  put 
3tter  in  his  pocket.  That  was  the  last  heard  of  it.  In  the 
ler  of  1654  he  returned  to  Providence,  and  was  dismayed  to 
he  colony  still  in  a  distracted  state,  and  its  people  quarreling 
ighting  among  themselves.  A  meeting  of  the  town  was  soon 
held,  and  subsequently  of  the  commissioners  of  all  the  towns, 
1  resulted  in  the  reorganizing  of  the  colony,  and  the  adoption 
.asures  for  its  future  prosperity  and  happiness.  At  the  first 
al  election  Roger  Williams  was  chosen  president  of  the  col- 
His  administration  lasted  two  years,  and  was  marked  by 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  firmness  of  character.  In  such 
ingely-mixed  community,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  some 
ious  spirits  should  try  to  abuse  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy- 
id  convert  it  into  an  irresponsible  license.  They  were  soon 
ed  to  a  perception  of  what  liberty  of  conscience  meant.  In  a 
it  letter,  Roger  Williams  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  kind 
ithority  that  might  be  exercised  over  them.  ''There  goes 
a  ship  to  sea,"  he  wrote,  "  with  many  hundred  souls  in  one 
whose  weal  and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a 
lonwealth,  or  a  human  combination  or  society.    It  hath  fall- 
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im  out,  soinotimcp,  tlint  lM)th  PnpiBtH  and  I'rotCHtantR,  Jews  and 
Turks,  may  W>  cMubarkcMl  in  one  ship ;  upon  which  guppoeal,  I 
aflirni  lliat  all  t)io  lilxTty  of  couHcicncc  that  ever  I  pleaded  for 
luriiH  upon  thcsf!  two  liinges:  that  none  of  the  Papists,  Ffotest- 
ants,  .Jews,  or  Turks  l)C  forced  to  conio  to  the  ship's  prayers  or 
worsliip,  or  coni]H»-ll(Ml  from  tlieir  own  particular  prayers  orwo^ 
ship,  if  thoy  pnictico  any.    1  further  add,  tluit  I  never  denied  tbit, 
notwithstanding  this  lil>erty,  the  commander  of  thiA  ship  ou^t  to  1 
conmiand  the  ship*s  cotu'se,  yea,  and  also  command  that  jiwtioBy 
]>ea('o,  and  sol)riety  nuiy  l)e  kept  and  practiced,  both  among  the 
seaniou  and  all  the  passengers.     If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to 
IHTforni  their  servi<H»,  or  ])assengers  to  ymy  their  freight.;  if  any 
refuse  to  help,  in  iierson  or  purse,  toward  the  common  char{;efl  or 
deienst! ;  if  any  refuse  to  olnty  the  common  laws  and  orders  of  the 
ship  coneerning  their  coninion  ()eace  and  preservation;  if  any  ihali  ' 
nnitiny  and  rise  up  ag:iinst  their  commanders  and  olTiccrs;  ifaoj    • 
shall  preach  or  write  that  there  ought  to  \)C  no  commanders  or 
oilieers,  iKicause  all  are  vA\\m\  in  Chi-ist,  therefore  no  masters  and 
odieers,  no  laws  nor  orders,  no  corrections  nor  punishments— I 
say  I  never  denied  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended,  the 
eoniniander  or  <*onnnanders  may  judge,  resist,  compel,  and  punish 
such  transgi'(>.ssors,  n<M'.ording  to  their  deserts  and  merits.    This* 
if  seriously  and  lioneslly  minded,  may,  if  it  so  please  the  Father  of ' 
Lights,  l(^t  in  some  light  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes." 
In  spite  of  this  ])huu  dethiition  of  what  the  authorities  might  do. 
a  hot  dispute  arose  l)etween  li<)ger  Williams  and  on  extremist  of 
the  name  of  Harris,  who  maintained  that,  according  to  his  coD- 
seienee,  he  "ought  not  to  yield  subjection  to  any  human  order 
aujong  men."     This  stnuige  being  was  aftx'Twanl  prosecuted,  but 
with  no  n^sult,  the  case  Ixiing  sent  to  England  for  acjljudication. 
In  tlie  controversy  whi(!h  ensued,  it  is  to  Ikj  n^grottcd  that  lK)th 
Williams  and  Harris  lost  their  tempers.     1'hat  liljerty  of  cwi- 
seiene(>  was  am])ly  maintained,  in  the  Ixist  sense  of  the  word,  was 
proved  by  the  f:u!t  that  the  iK'.rsecutcd  Quakers  found  a  refuge  in 
\h{\  colony,  where  they  wen*,  amply  jirotccted,  in  spite  of  the  rc- 
nionstr.m(;es  and  threats  of  Alassiu'husetts. 

In  May,  10.08,  IlogcT  Williams  retired  from  the  oflloc  of  presi- 
dent, witli  no  desire  to  retuni  to  it.  He  was,  however,  frequent- 
ly honored  by  civil  a])pointments  of  trust  and  weight  when  great 
honesty  2uid  probity  were  needed ;  and  in  the  new  cliarter  grant- 
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ihy  Charles  the  Second  in  1063,  was  npiH)intcd  one  of  the  n8- 
ifltantB  under  the  governor.  This  cUnrUir  wtm  t)i(s  one  for  which 
le  had  made  hifl  second  visit  to  Kngland.  lie  was  uriiiblc  to  rc- 
oain  nntil  it  was  completed,  and  his  colleiigue,  Mr.  Chirke,  had 
he  honor  of  obtaining  it  from  tlie  king.  "It  was  tlie  first  char- 
ier,*' Kays  Mr.GammeJl,  "that  ever  bore  the  signature  of  a  king, 
uid  was  the  astonishment  of  the  age  in  whi<!h  it  was  gnmtcd. 
Like  that  which  preceded  it,  it  s(3ctired  tlie  most  perfect  freedom 
ID  matters  of  conscience,  and  thus  guaranteed  the  i)eriK;tual  exer- 
dw  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  colony  was  founded.  It 
continued  to  Ix;  the  fundamental  law  of  IChode  Island  for  nearly 
B  hundred  and  eighty  years,  prot<;cting  the  rights  and  s<;cnring 
the  happiness  of  a  long  succession  of  generations,  an<l  Miolding 
fiirth  a  lively  experiment  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may 
stand,  and  l^est  be  maintained,  with  a  full  lilxirty  in  religious  con- 
ttnimcnts.'  "     It  was  not  supplanted  until  181.-3. 

In  1C70  Williams  was  again  chosen  assistant,  and  also  in  1G77, 
but  declined  to  be  re-electcid.  lie  was  now  advanced  in  life,  and 
needed  repose.  It  was  probably  with  the  object  of  securing  this 
that  he  declined  the  solicitations  of  his  fi'icnds;  but  a  man  of 
kisHtanding  and  popularity  was  not  liktily  tr)  be  overh)oked  in  or 
out  of  office.  In  1072  he  engagt^cl  in  his  celebrated  Quaker  crm- 
trr)v(irsy,  endeavoring  by  argument  to  confute  the  [Mjculiar  doc- 
trines of  this  so(!t.  It  is  unnecessary  to  Jidd  that  ho  failed  in  this 
^ort;  but  it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that,  although  he  shel- 
tered tlie  (Quakers  when  they  uwAv.il  shelter,  he  was  by  no  means 
their  frienfl,  and  frecpiently  displayed  niore  temper  conc(M-ning 
Ihem  th<'m  we  can  account  for  by  his  antecedents.  In  the  suni- 
nerof  1075,  the  disastrous  IndiaTi  crusjide,  headed  by  the  famous 
{in;!  I'hilip,  commenced.  It  was  intended,  by  a  confederation  of 
Jl  the  trilxis,  to  expel  the  whit<^s  from  the  country.  The  at- 
?mpt  was  vigorous,  and  cnderl  in  the  destruction  of  a  vnst  amoinit 
f  projK;rty,  and  the  massacre  of  some  five  hundred  of  th(;  colo- 
i.-ts.  At  first  Williams  tried  to  exercise;  his  wonted  power  over 
id  savag<!  minds  of  his  enemies,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  girded  on 
If  sword,  and  connnanded  a  train-band  for  the  j)rotection  of  the 
ty.  I'nfortunattdy,  it  fell  iHMieath  the  devastating  hands  of  the 
iflians,  and  most  of  the  public  nuumls  were  destroyed,  thus  oblit- 
•siting  much  of  the  written  testimony  of  this  man's  excellence. 
The  n;maining  years  of  KogtT  Williams's  life  were  unmarked 
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by  any  event  of  historical  importance,  or,  if  such  occurred,  wo  are 
now  without  tlic  record.  It  is  probable  that  his  exertions  were 
directed  mainly  to  the  healing  of  old  sores  which  still  existed 
among  the  colonists,  and  that,  like  a  benevolent  sage,  he  acted 
the  |xirt  of  a  public  piicificator.  At  tlie  time  of  his  death  he  was 
in  Ids  eighty-fourth  year,  but  the  precise  day  when  he  departed 
this  life  is  imknown.  The  only  record  of  the  event  is  found  in  a 
letter  of  the  10th  of  May,  1G83,  which  mentions  <<  that  the  Lord 
Iiiith  arrested  by  death  our  ancient  and  approved  friend,  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  with  divers  others  hero." 

Mr.  Williams  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works,  mostly 
of  a  thcologic4il  and  controversial  character.  His  style  was  not 
remarkable  for  elegance  or  clearness,  but  it  possessed  a  rude  pio- 
neer strength  which  served  all  the  purposes  of  more  polislied  com- 
position. As  an  ecclesiiistic  he  has  been  accused,  and  not  unjust- 
ly, of  wavering  in  his  profession  of  doctrinal  faith ;  but  this  is 
not  remarkable.  His  experience  of  extreme  religious  tenacity, 
as  exhibited  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Boston,  may  have  warned  him 
against  a  similar  course,  and  led  him  to  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
wanderings  in  search  of  the  truth.  One  thing  lias  never  been 
doubted :  he  was  a  good  and  sincere  Christian,  indefotigable  in 
his  labors  and  unwearied  in  his  diligence,  and  "  one  of  the  most 
disinterested  men  that  ever  lived — a  most  pious  and  heavenly- 
minded  soul."* 

♦  Calluiider. 
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WILLIAM  HUTTON. 

Thb  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  native  of  England,  bom  nt 
!  Derby  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1723.  His  parents  were  in 
mj  humble  circumstances,  and  belonged  to  the  dissenting  sect. 
Button  says  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their  steady  love  of 
peace  and  pudding ;  remarkable,  also,  for  memory ;  not  given 
mch  to  receive,  keep,  or  pay  money ;  often  sensible,  always  mpd- 
Ht;  the  males  inactive,  the  females  distinguished  for  capacity. 
WHfiam  was  the  most  ordinary-looking  child  of  the  family,  and 
[Ub  mother  used  to  say  that  she  was  afraid  she  could  not  love 
;  iSm ;  but  poverty — that  awful  test  of  human  goodness — softened 
W  lieart,  and  she  was  true  and  kind  to  him  as  to  the  others. 
Hm  fiunily  was  sorely  pressed  at  times,  and  more  than  once  the 
poor  woman  sat  with  one  infant  on  her  knee  and  others  nestled 
aroond  her,  on  the  cold  Hoor,  wailing  for  food,  and  when  at 
fength  it  arrived  in  scanty  quantities,  she  surrendered  her  share 
to  the  more  eager  wants  of  her  oflfspring.  Time  produced  noth- 
ii^  but  tatters  and  children. 

A  lad  so  pitiably  circumstanced  was  not  likely  to  receive  much 
education.  For  a  very  short  time  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  un- 
derwent the  discipline  of  a  petty  tyrant,  who  imagined  that  it  was 
necessary  to  break  a  boy's  head  in  order  to  get  any  thing  into  it. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  had  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  silk-mill.  As  he  was 
too  short  to  reach  the  engine,  the  superintendents  elevated  him 
on  a  pair  of  pattens,  and  on  this  false  footing  he  remained  until 
nature  kindly  supplied  him  with  a  few  more  inches. 

In  1733,  the  family  received  a  severe  blow  m  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hutton.  It  was  a  fatal  event  for  the  children,  who  found  them- 
selves without  a  home,  for  their  father  took  to  drinking,  and  gave 
them  but  few  of  his  thoughts.  William  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power,  and  struggled  with  his  hard  fate  bravely  and  cheerily ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  attentions,  he  had  the  wretchedness  of  seeing 
his  little  sister  perish  of  want  and  neglect.  In  1737  he  quitted 
the  silk-mill,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  dismal  picture :  ^'  I 
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had  to  riso  at  fivo  evory  morning  during  seven  years ;  submit  to 
the  cane  whenever  convenient  to  the  master;  be  the  constant 
companion  of  the  most  rude  and  vulgar  of  the  human  race,  never 
taught  by  nature,  nor  even  wishing  to  be  taught.     A  lad,  let  hifl 
mind  be  in  what  state  it  would,  must  be  as  impudent  as  they,  or 
be  hunted  down."    The  following  year  he  removed  to  the  actjaoent 
town  of  Nottingham,  where  he  found  a  generous,  friendly  unde, 
and  a  mean,  sneaking  aunt — the  one  seriously  religious,  the  other 
seriously  hypocritical.    He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  of 
his  uncle*s  apprentices,  whom  he  describes,  the  one  as  a  rogue, 
the  other  as  a  greater.     Under  the  roof  of  this  relative  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  pass  seven  years  of  his  existence  in 
learning  the  business  of  stocking-weaving,  and  probably  would 
have  done  so  but  for  an  event  which  made  him  naturally  enough 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received.     On  one  occasion  (it 
was  holiday  time)  William  was  a  little  behind-hand  with  his 
work.     His  uncle  noticed  it,  and  reproved  him  with  want  of  in- 
dustry, giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  task  to  be  executed  by  a 
certain  time.     The  day  arrived,  but  the  work  was  unfinished. 
<' Could  you  have  done  the  task  I  ordered?"  asked  the  uncle. 
William,  scorning  to  tell  a  falsehood,  meekly  replied,  "I  could.'* 
Instead  of  being  pleased  with  this  manly  acknowledgment,  his 
uncle  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  fell  on  his  nephew  with  a  stick, 
i*epeating  bis  blows  until  the  lad  thought  he  would  be  broken  to 
pieces.    The  whole  neighborhood  was  aroused  by  the  clamor,  and 
u  double  punishment  was  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  lad.     The 
very  next  day  a  female  acquaintance  pointed  to  him  derisively  as 
the  boy  "  who  was  licked  last  night"     Stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
publicity  which  had  thus  been  given  to  his  disgrace,  he  resolved 
on  putting  an  end  to  it  by  flight     Concealing  himself  till  the 
family  were  gone  to  meeting,  he  took  two  shiUings  frt)m  a  glasB 
which  contained  ten,  and  packed  up  his  small  stock  of  movables. 
His  uncle  having  locked  the  door  and  taken  the  key  with  him, 
Hutton  was  compelled  to  scale  an  eight-feet  wall  to  make  good 
Ills  escape. 

He  was  now  a  boy  of  seventeen,  not  elegantly  dressed,  nearly 
Ave  feet  high,  and  rather  Dutch-built  in  appearance.  He  had  a 
long,  narrow  bag  of  brown  leather,  holding  about  a  bushel,  in 
which  was  neatly  packed  up  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  also  a  white 
linen  bag,  holding  about  half  as  much,  containing  a  sixpenny  loaf 
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,  tf  ooane  bread,  a  bit  of  butter  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  an  old 
oopj-book,  a  new  Bible  worth  three  Rhiilings,  one  shirt,  a  pair  of 
itockiogfl,  a  sun-dial,  and  his  best  wig,  carefully  folded  and  laid 
tt  the  top,  so  that  it  might  not  be  crushed.  The  ends  of  the  two 
^08  being  tied  together,  he  slung  them  over  his  left  shoulder, 
wliile  hanging  to  the  button  of  the  coat  was  his  best  hat.  ThuH 
ketvily  caparisoned,  and  with  two  shillings  in  pocket,  ho  started 
on  his  pursuit  of  fortune.  He  carried  neither  a  light  heart  nor 
i  light  load.  '^  I  considered  myself,"  he  says,  *'  an  outcast,  an 
exuberance  in  the  creation,  a  being  now  fitted  to  no  purpose." 
He  turned  his  steps  toward  his  home,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Burton,  at  which  place  he  disbursed  the  first  penny  from  his 
leanty  funds — ^not  for  refreshment,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  for 
the  luxury  of  having  some  one  to  take  care  of  his  bags  while  he 
took  a  stroll  in  the  town.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
niched  the  vicinity  of  Lichfield.  Hiding  his  bags  under  a  hedge, 
he  perambulated  the  city  for  two  hours,  and  then  returned  to  find 
a  lodging  for  the  night.  Having  been  disappointed  with  respect 
to  one  bam,  he  went  a  short  distance  to  look  after  another,  and, 
imagining  that  his  property  would  be  safe,  left  it  behind  him. 
Afler  an  absence  of  ten  minutes  ho  returned,  and,  to  liis  horror 
and  dismay,  discovered  that  his  treasure  had  disappeared.  Drivc^n 
almost  to  madness  by  this  diwaster,  he  ran  raving  and  lamenting 
about  the  fields,  roads,  and  streets,  asking  every  one  he  met  if 
they  had  seen  his  bags.  Midnight  approached,  and,  disappoint- 
ed and  broken-hearted,  he  threw  himself  on  a  butcher's  block 
to  rest  his  weary  limbs.  In  tlio  morning  ho  recommenced  his 
search,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Possessing  nothing  now  but  the  pal- 
try remnants  of  his  two  shillings,  he  departed  once  more  for  the 
manufacturing  towns,  whore  he  hoped  and  expected  to  obtain 
employ.  In  due  time  lie  arrived  at  Birmingham.  Tlicre  were 
but  three  stocking-makers  in  the  place  ;  to  these  Ilutton  instantly 
applied.  The  first  was  a  Quaker,  who  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  him  on  tlie  ground  that  he  was  an  apprentice  who  had 
run  away  from  his  employ.  The  second  gave  him  a  penny  to 
get  rid  of  him.  The  third  got  rid  of  him  without  the  penny. 
Dojected,  weary,  and  hungry,  ho.  sat  down  on  a  door-step  to  rest 
himself  and  meditate  on  his  hard  fortune.  While  tlius  wretch- 
edly musing,  two  men  in  aprons  caught  sight  of  his  woeful  face, 
ami,  taking  compassion  on  his  youth,  invited  him  to  a  supper  of 
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bread  and  cheese  and  a  pint  of  ale.  Subsequently  they  procured 
him  a  bed  in  a  neighboring  tavern  at  an  expense  of  three  cents.  It 
does  not  necessarily  require  a  fortune  to  perform  a  kind  and  timely 
act  of  hospitality.  From  Birmingham  Hutton  proceeded  to  Cov- 
entry, and  thence  to  Nuneaton  and  Hinckley.  In  the  latter  place 
he  fell  in  with  a  townsman,  who  urged  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  return  to  his  uncle's.  Weary  of  his  misfortunes^  Hut- 
ton  was  ready  to  accede  to  any  proposition.  He  had  discoyered 
tliat  running  away  was  by  no  means  a  certain  escape  from  presoit 
evils,  and  that  it  was  better  to  endure  some  things  than  to  luuBaid 
others. 

A  reconciliation  was  soon  effected  with  his  unde,  who  probaUy 
felt  that  he  had,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  treated  his  nephew  with 
unnecessary  harshness,  and  Hutton  served  the  remaining  term  of  [^ 


Ids  apprenticeship  without  any  particular  event  which  need  be 
mentioned.  During  a  part  of  this  period  he  derived  much  bene- 
fit from  the  conversation  and  advice  of  .an  old  g^tleman  named 
Webb  who  came  to  lodge  with  his  uncle,  and  who  seems  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  young  fellow.  In  his  moments  of  leisure  Hut- 
ton practiced  music  on  an  old  harp  which  he  had  purdiased  fir 
lialf  a  crown,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  resolved  to  make  a 
dulcimer,  and  borrowed  one  as  a  pattern.  He  was  without  timber 
or  tools,  or  money  to  prociu*e  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  trifling 
obstacles,  succeeded.  By  pulling  to  pieces  a  large  &mily  trunk, 
converting  the  hammer-key  and  plyers  of  the  stocking-frame  into 
a  hammer  and  pincers,  using  his  pocket-knife  as  an  edge-tool,  and 
making  the  remaining  prong  of  a  broken  fork  serve  as  a  sprig-awl 
and  gimlet,  he  obtained  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
llic  instrument  he  turned  out  was  of  such  a  superb  kind  that  an 
enthusiastic  baker's  boy  piu*chased  it  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  shil^ 
lings,  with  which  Hutton  bought  a  coat.  The  career  of  the  dul- 
cimer, however,  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end.  Somehow  or 
other  the  baker's  apprentice  could  not  induce  it  to  discourse 
^'excellent"  or  any  other  music,  and  one  day  wbs  so  enraged 
with  what  he  considered  the  mere  obstinacy  of  the  instrument 
that  he  put  it  to  an  ignominious  death  by  consuming  it  in  his 
oven — a  professional  revenge  wluch  must  have  been  grateful  to 
his  feelings. 

At  Christmas,  1744,  the  term  of  Hutton's  apprenticeship  expired, 
lie  had  now  served  two  terms  of  seven  years  each  to  two  tradefi. 
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upon  neither  of  which,  as  ho  remarks,  could  he  exist.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  as  a  journeyman  for  his  uncle,  but  the  businosH 
did  not  interest  him.  He  began  to  have  an  inclination  for  books, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  scanty  moans  purchased  old  volumes,  the 
Innding  of  which  he  repaired  with  much  ingenuity,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  devoured  with  eagerness.  In  his  binding  expori- 
ments  he  was  encouraged  by  tho  bookseller  from  whom  ho  bought 
his  books,  and  his  success  in  this  business  was  the  first  stop  on 
the  ladder  of  fortune.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  ho  suffered, 
m  common  Mrith  thousands  of  others,  severe  privations.  On  one 
occasion,  the  products  of  the  stocking-frame  were  at  such  a  low 
ebb  tliat  ho  had  to  travel  as  far  as  Loicoster  to  sell  half  a  dozen 
pair  of  hose,  and  could  find  neither  a  purchaser  nor  an  employer. 
As  he  stood  before  a  gentleman  to  whom  ho  offered  his  goods,  ho 
burst  into  tears  to  think  that  he  should  have  served  seven  years 
to  a  trade  at  which  he  could  not  get  broad. 

In  1746  Hutton  lost  his  uncle,  who  died  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel.  Ills  sister  Catharine  then  took  a  house,  and  Hutton 
went  to  board  with  her.  With  her  assistance,  ho  added  the  busi- 
ness of  book-binding  to  the  rattling  of  the  stocking-frame.  The 
novelty  of  tho  combinalion  secured  him  many  customers,  princi- 
pally among  those  who  wore  not  particularly  qualified  to  judge 
of  tho  excellence  of  his  work.,  IIo  went  on  improving,  however, 
and  in  a  little  time  found  that  ho  needed  bettor  tools,  especially 
for  lettering.  IIo  wished  also  to  open  an  account  with  some 
wholesale  London  house,  so  that  he  might  in  future  purchase  all 
his  materials  to  the  best  advantage.  His  sister  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  advanced  a  sum  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  with  which 
the  young  enthusiast  took  his  departure  for  tho  metropolis.  Ho 
lias  left  us  a  full  account  of  this  journey.  Tho  first  day  ho  walked 
fifty-one  miles  (Ij^e  was,  of  course,  too  poor  to  ride),  and,  being  un- 
used to  so  much  exorcise,  got  his  feet  badly  blistered ;  but  ho  did 
not  lose  courage  or  time,  and  reached  London  on  tho  tliird  day. 
He  put  up  at  a  tavern,  and  ordered  a  luxurious  supper,  consisting 
of  a  mutton-chop  and  a  pint  of  porter ;  but,  notwithstanding  tho 
expcnsivcness  of  tho  banquet,  ho  was  unable  to  touch  it.  Fatigue 
Imd  deprived  him  of  his  appetite.  IIo  did  not  make  another  ex- 
perimoiit  of  the  same  kind,  but  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  a 
whecllmrrow-stand  in  Sniithfield.  During  tho  remainder  of  his 
stay  his  mode  of  living  was  economical.     Sometimes  ho  had  a 
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halQ)enn7  worth  of  soup  and  another  of  bread ;  at  other  times^ 
bread  and  cheese. 

Having  transacted  all  his  business  satis&ctoriljy  he  tramped 
back  to  Nottingham.  Where  to  fix  his  residence  with  the  best 
prospect  of  obtaining  trade  was  now  the  question  which  engaged 
Ids  attention.  His  choice  fell  upon  Southwell,  fourteen  miles  oS, . 
which  he  afterward  described  as  '^  a  town  despicable  as  the  road 
to  it."  Here  he  took  a  shop  (1749),  at  the  rent  of  twenty  aliilliny 
a  year,  intending  merely  to  keep  it  open  on  the  market-dajs.  Wb 
stock  of  books  was  slim,  but  it  was  the  best  in  the  place,  and  pe^ 
haps  too  good.  During  a  very  rainy  winter,  he  set  out  at  five  eveiy 
Saturday  morning,  carried  a  burden  of  from  three  pounds'  wei^ 
to  thirty,  opened  store  at  ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,  took  from  one  to  six  shiUings,  shut  up  at  four, 
and,  by  trudging  through  the  solitary  night  and  the  deep  roads 
for  five  hours  more,  arrived  at  Nottingham  by  nine,  where  he 
always  found  a  mess  of  milk  porridge  by  the  fire,  prepared  by  his 
kind  sister. 

By  perseverance  and  frugality,  his  circumstances  became  so 
much  better  that  in  the  following  year  he  determined  on  remov- 
ing to  Birmingham,  for  which  town,  ever  since  his  runaway  viiut, 
he  had  felt  a  strong  predilection.  In  February,  1750,  he  jour- 
neyed thither,  in  order  to  see  what  opportunities  were  open  to 
enterprise.  He  found  that  there  were  only  three  consideilEdile 
booksellers  in  the  place,  and  determined  at  once  that  he  would 
take  his  humble  chance  to  obtain  a  share  of  public  patronage. 
On  his  journey  home  he  met  with  an  adventure,  which  we  will 
recount  in  his  own  words.  '^Meaning  to  take  Swithland  on  my 
return  to  Nottingham,  to  visit  my  two  aunts,  I  was  directed 
through  Tamworth,  where  I  spent  one  penny ;  then  through  a 
few  villages,  with  blind  roads,  to  Chamwood  Forest,  over  which 
were  five  miles  of  uncultivated  waste,  without  any  road.  To  all 
this  I  was  a  stranger.  Passing  through  a  village  in  the  dusk  <^ 
the  evening,  I  determined  to  stop  at  the  next  public  house ;  but, 
to  my  surprise,  I  instantly  found  myself  upon  the  forest.  It  began 
to  rain ;  it  was  dark ;  I  was  in  no  road ;  nor  was  any  dwelling 
near.  I  was  among  hills,  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  so  bewildered 
that  I  could  not  retreat.  I  considered  my  situation  as  desperate, 
and  must  confess  I  lost  the  fortitude  of  a  man. 

*'  I  wandered  slowly,  though  in  the  rain,  for  fear  of  destnic- 
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tion^  and  hallQoed  with  all  my  powers,  but  met  with  no  return. 
I  was  about  two  hours  in  this  cruel  state,  when  I  thought  the  in- 
distinct form  of  a  roof  appeared  against  the  sky.  My  vocifera- 
tions continued,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  concluded  it  must  be  a 
kmely  bam ;  but,  had  it  been  the  receptacle  of  ghosts,  it  would  have 
been  desirable.  At  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  man*s  voice, 
wHich,  though  one  of  the  most  terrific,  gave  me  pleasure.  I  con- 
^ued  advancing,  perhaps  thirty  yards,  using  the  soft  persuasives 
of  distress  for  admission,  even  under  any  roof,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail. The  man  replied  that  all  his  out-buildings  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob  of  freeholders,  as  standing  on  the  waste.  He 
seemed  to  be  six  feet  high,  strong  built,  and,  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  upward  of  fifty. 

"  I  could  not,  as  my  life  was  at  stake,  give  up  the  contest,  but 
thought,  if  I  could  once  get  ^nder  his  roof,  I  should  not  be  easily 
discharged.  Though  his  manner  was  repelling  as  the  rain,  and 
bis  appearance  horrid  as  the  night,  yet  I  would  not  part  from 
him,  but  insensibly,  at  length,  wormed  myself  in.  I  was  now  in  a 
small  room,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  house,  totally  dark  ex- 
cept a  glow  of  fire,  which  would  barely  have  roasted  a  potato  had 
it  been  deposited  in  the  centre.  In  this  dismal  abode  I  heard  two 
female  voices — one  that  of  an  old  aunt,  the  other  of  a  young  wife. 

"  We  all  sat  close  to  this  handful  of  a  fire,  as  every  one  must 
who  sat  in  the  room.  We  soon  became  familiarized  by  conversa- 
tion, and  I  found  my  host  agreeable.  He  apologized  for  not  hav- 
ing treated  me  with  more  civility ;  he  pitied  my  case,  but  had  not 
conveniences  for  accommodation.  Hints  were  now  given  for  re- 
tiring to  rest.  '  I  will  thank  you,'  said  I,  '  for  something  to  eat ; 
I  have  had  nothing  since  morning,  when  I  left  Birmingham.' 
*  We  should  have  asked  you  to  eat,  but  we  have  nothing  in  the 
house.'  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  any  thing.'  '  We  have  no  eat- 
ables whatever,  except  some  pease-porridge,  which  is  rather  thin 
— only  pease  and  water,  and  which  we  are  ashamed  to  offer.'  '  It 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  hungry  man.' 

"  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  buried  a  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  children  grown  up.  Being  inclined  to  marry  again, 
he  did  not  choose  to  venture  upon  a  widow,  for  fear  of  marrying 
her  debts ;  he  therefore  had  married  a  girl  thirty  years  younger 
than  himself,  by  whom  he  had  two  small  children,  then  in  bed. 
This  I  considered  as  an  excuse  for  misconduct. 
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"  Willie  supper  was  warming — ^for  hot  it  could  not  be — a  light 
was  necessiiry ;  but,  alas  I  the  premises  afforded  no  candle.  To 
supply  the  place,  a  leaf  was  torn  from  a  shattered  book,  twisted 
round,  kindled,  and  shook  in  the  hand  to  improve  the  blase.  Bj 
this  momentary  light,  I  perceived  the  aunt,  who  sat  opposite,  had 
a  hare-shoni  lip,  which,  in  the  action  of  eating,  so  affected  me 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  supper.  By  another  lighted 
leaf  we  marched  up  to  bed.  I  could  perceive  the  whole  premises 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  house  and  chamber.  In  the  latter  was 
one  bed  and  a  pair  of  bedsteads.  The  husband,  wife,  aunt,  and 
two  children  occupied  the  first,  and  the  bedstead,  whose  head  but- 
ted against  their  bednide,  was  appropriated  for  me.  But  now  an- 
otlier  diiliculty  arose:  there  were  no  bed-clothes  to  cover  me. 
Upon  diligent  inquiry,  nothing  could  be  procured  but  the  wife's 
petticoat,  and  I  could  leani  that  she  robbed  her  own  bed  to  sup- 
[)ly  mine.  I  heard  the  rain  |)atter  upon  the  thatch  during  the 
night,  and  rejoiced  it  did  not  patter  upon  mo. 

"  By  the  light  of  the  next  morning  I  liad  a  view  of  all  the  fam- 
ily faces  except  the  aunt's,  which  was  covered  with  a  slouched 
hat.  The  husband  seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  one  of  nature's 
largest  alul  coarsest  moulds.  His  hands  retained  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  the  last  throe  months,  garnished  with  lialf  a  dozen 
scabs,  both  perhaps  the  result  of  idleness.  The  wife  was  young, 
handsome,  ragged,  and  good-natured. 

"  The  whole  household,  I  apprehend,  could  have  cast  a  willing 
eye  iijxm  breakfast,  but  there  seemed  a  small  embarrassment  in 
the  exiKJctaiits.  The  wife,  however,  went  to  her  next  neighbor's, 
about  a  mile,  and  in  an  hour  returned  with  a  jug  of  skimmed  milk 
and  a  pio(»e  of  a  loaf,  perhaps  two  pounds,  both  of  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  were  begged ;  for  money,  I  believe,  was  as  scarce 
as  candles.     Having  no  fire,  we  ate  it  cold,  and  with  a  relish. 

"  When  I  left  the  house,  I  saw  the  devastation  made  by  the  ri- 
oters, a  horde  of  monsters  I  have  since  had  reason  to  dread.  My 
host  went  with  me  half  a  mile  to  bring  me  into  something  like  a 
track,  when  I  gave  him  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  sixpence,  and  my 
sincere  good  wishes.  We  parted  upon  the  most  friendly  terms. 
Though  I  seemingly  received  but  little,  yet  a  favor  is  great  or 
small  according  to  the  need  of  the  receiver.  I  had  seen  poverty' 
in  various  shapes,  but  this  was  the  most  complete.  There  appear- 
ed, however,  in  that  lowest  degree,  a  considerable  share  of  con- 
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tent.  Tbib  nuui  might  bave  married  a  widow  and  her  debts  with 
safetji  for  no  creditor  durst  have  sued  him.  Neither  need  he 
have  dreaded  a  jail,  except  from  the  loss  of  liberty,  for  he  would 
have  risen  in  pdnt  of  luxury.  I  have  also  seen  various  degrees 
of  idleness,  but  none  surpassed  this.  Those  wants  can  not  merit 
pitj  which  idleness  might,  but  will  not  prevent." 

In  April  Hutton  commenced  business  in  Birmingham,  having 
rented  half  of  a  small  store  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  per  week. 
A  stroke  of  luck  placed  him  in  possession  of  about  two  hundred 
wdg^t  of  books,  ^e  refuse  of  a  clergyman's  library.  This  gen- 
tleman was  benevolent  and  kind-hearted.  He  saw  that  Hutton 
was  struggling  with  the  world  in  an  honorable  way,  and  assisted 
him  by  letting  him  have  the  books  at  a  nominal  price,  taking  his 
note  o£  hand  as  security  even  for  this.  The  document  was  a  cu- 
rious one,  and  read  as  follows :  ^'I  promise  to  pay  to  Ambrose 
Bodsdall  one  pound  seven  shillings  when  I  am  able. — ^Wiluam 
Hutton."  His  business  prospects  at  first  were  of  a  very  dismal 
kind,  and,  although  naturally  of  a  cheerful  temper,  he  could  not 
help  being  depressed  by  them ;  but  he  never  lost  courage  or  neg- 
lected an  opportunity.  As  the  year  progressed,  his  spirits  rose ; 
he  became  known  as  a  steady,  persevering  young  man,  and  people 
liked  to  patronize  him.  At  its  close  he  hod  saved  about  twenty 
pounds,  the  result  of  great  industry  and  frugality.  The  follow- 
ing year  some  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  take  a  house  in  a  bet- 
ter location.  Hutton  was  at  first  frightened  at  the  rent,  which 
amounted  to  the  dreadful  sum  of  eight  pounds,  but  was  finally 
persuaded.  The  speculation  turned  out  an  advantageous  one; 
his  customers  were  more  numerous  and  of  a  better  class ;  so  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  residence,  he  was  able  to  boast  that  he  had 
a  smiling  trade,  to  which  he  closely  attended,  and  a  happy  set  of 
acquaintances,  whose  society  gave  him  pleasure.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  Hutton  began  to  aspire 
to  the  comforts  of  a  domestic  circle  of  his  own.  He  had  made 
several  attempts  at  housekeeping,  but  they  all  failed,  owing  to 
the  indifieronce  of  domestics.  Men's  eyes  got  opened  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  sharp  they  can  look  out  for  a  wife. 
His  first  ^^courtings"  were  not  eminently  successful ;  but  after  a 
while  a  neighbor  sent  for  one  of  his  nieces.  Miss  Susan  Cock,  a 
pretty  and  amiable  woman.  At  the  outset  she  did  not  seem  to 
like  Hutton,  nor  was  he  attracted  by  her,    |n  process  pf  time, 
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however,  the  coldness  in  both  disappeared,  and  '^  by  Christmas,'' 
he  says,  ^'  our  hearts  had  united  without  efforts  on  either  side. 
Time  had  given  numberless  opportunities  of  observing  each  oth- 
er's actions,  and  trying  the  tenor  of  conduct  by  the  touchstone  of 
prudence.  Courtship  is  often  a  disguise.  We  had  seen  each  oth- 
er when  disguise  was  useless."  Forty-one  years  later  he  wrote 
as  follows :  '^  Three  months  before  her  death,  when  she  was  so 
afflicted  with  an  asthma  that  she  could  neither  walk,  stand,  sit, 
nor  lie,  but  while  on  a  chair,  I  was  obliged  to  support  her  head, 
I  told  her  that  she  had  never  approached  me  without  diffusing  a 
ray  of  pleasure  over  the  mind,  except  whenever  any  little  disa- 
greement had  happened  between  us.  She  replied,  ^I  can  say  more 
than  that.  You  never  appeared  in  my  sight,  even  m  anger,  with- 
out the  sight  giving  me  pleasure.'  I  received  the  dear  remark, 
as  I  now  write  it,  with  tears." 

Having  saved  two  hundred  pounds,  he  embarked  in  the  paper 
trade  (in  connection  with  his  own  business),  and,  being  the  <mly 
one  in  the  town,  he  found  it  extremely  lucrative.  He  followed 
it  for  forty  years,  and,  according  to  his  own  admission,  acquired 
an  ample  fortune.  Tliis  he  risked  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  but  the  knavery  of  those  around  him  occasioned  him  much 
loss,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Prosperity  continued  to 
crown  his  efforts ;  he  became  richer  and  richer  every  day.  Al- 
though strictly  exact  and  economical,  he  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  niggardly.  He  denied  neither  to  himself  or  his  family  any 
comfort  or  amusement  which  they  could  enjoy  without  injury  to 
their  future  welfare. 

Being  a  man  of  influence  in  the  community,  he  was,  of  course, 
selected  for  parochial  and  civic  honors,  and,  like  most  honest  men 
who  undertake  public  offices  for  the  first  time,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  many  reforms.  These  labors  were  not  fruitful,  and  at 
length  he  retired  from  the  contest  in  disgust,  finding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  frequently  amused  himself  with  writing  verses,  which  occa- 
sionally found  their  way  into  the  magazines ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1780,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  that  he  thought  of 
regularly  appearing  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  an  author. 
His  first  prose  attempt  was  a  History  of  Birmingham.  It  came 
out  ^n  X782,  was  received  ^vorably,  and  gained  for  the  author  the 
honor  of  being  elepted  a  member  of  the  Scott^h  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.   Encouraged  by  success.  If  utton  continued  his  literary  ca- 
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reer,  and  between  1782  and  1808  produced  thirteen  other  works, 
which  iflened  from  the  press  in  the  following  order :  Joumej  to 
LoDdim,  1784 ;  The  Court  of  Bequests,  1787 ;  The  Hundred 
Court,  1788 ;  History  of  Blackpool  1788 ;  Battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  1789 ;  History  of  Derby,  1790 ;  The  Barbers,  a  poem, 
1798 ;  £^^  and  El&ida,  a  poem,  1793 ;  The  Roman  Wall, 
1801 ;  Bemarks  upon  North  Wales,  1801 ;  Tour  to  Scarborough, 
1808 ;  Poems,  chiefly  tales,  1804 ;  Trip  to  Coatham,  1808 ;  and 
his  ^life,'*  a  posthumous  work,  and  the  most  excellent  of  all  his 
productions.  Many  of  his  topographical  and  antiquarian  works 
are  remarkable  for  their  exactness  and  research.  They  all  dis- 
play considerable  ability  in  the  writer,  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  orig- 
inal geniality.  His  poetical  productions  were  principally  remaii:- 
aUe  for  their  kindly  feeling ;  in  other  respects  they  are  worthless. 
The  prosperous  condition  in  which  he  found  himself  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  career  as  an  author  with  attention  and  ease* 
His  fortune  progressed  steadily.  He  possessed  a  country  house 
of  his  own  building,  kept  horses,  and  finally  set  up  a  carriage, 
and  solaced  himself  and  fiunily  with  visits  to  all  places  of  inter- 
est. He  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  enjoying  to  the  full  what 
he  had  earned,  without  launching  into  unnecessary  extravagance. 
In  1791,  however,  a  political  storm  arose,  which  for  a  time  put 
an  end  to  his  tranquillity.  It  involved  a  general  proscription  of 
the  Dissenters,  to  which  sect  Hutton  belonged,  and  led  to  a  series 
of  mischievous  and  dbgraceful  riots.  Mobs,  of  what  kind  soever, 
dislike  rich  men,  and  Hutton  at  once  became  an  object  of  aver- 
sion, not  only  because  he  was  rich,  but  because  he  was  a  Dissenter, 
and,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Bequests,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  decide  against  many  of  the  creatures  who  were  now  eag- 
er for  bis  destruction.  The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. 
They  attacked  his  house,  threw  his  furniture  and  extensive  stock 
into  the  street,  reduced  the  house  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  made 
several  attempts  to  set  it  on  fire,  which  were  fortunately  frus- 
trated. On  the  following  day  they  went  to  his  country  house  at 
Bennett's  HUl,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  made  three  bonfires 
of  the  furniture,  and  then  gave  the  building  to  the  fiames.  Hut- 
ton was  not  a  man  to  quietly  submit  to  injustice.  He  made  an 
effort  to  resist  the  depredations  of  the  mob ;  but  such  was  the 
consternation  that  prevailed  among  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
community  that  not  a  man  could  be  got  to  stir  in  the  matter.  As 
his  life  was  now  more  than  ever  in  danger,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
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to  retire  into  the  country  for  a  time.  He  took  lodgings  at  Sut- 
ton Coldfield ;  but  in  the  evening  his  landlady  was  seized  Mith  a 
panic,  and  begged  him  to  quit,  that  her  abode  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed. He  was  compelled  to  proceed  with  his  £Eunily  to  Tam- 
worth,  where  they  slept  for  the  night,  and  then  moved  to  Castle 
Bromwich,  in  order  to  be  nearer  BiiTningham  in  case  of  danger. 
But  even  here  he  was  pursued  by  the  apprehensions  of- those 
around  him.  At  night,  some  of  the  rioters  having  visited  Castle 
Bromwich,  the  villagers  were  terrified,  and  advised  him,  for  his 
safety's  sake,  to  retreat  to  Stonnel.  "I  was  avoided,"  he  says, 
"  as  a  pestilence.  The  waves  of  sorrow  rolled  over  me,  and  beat 
me  down  with  multiplied  force ;  every  one  came  heavier  than  the 
last.  My  children  were  distressed ;  my  wife,  through  long  afflic- 
tion, was  ready  to  quit  my  own  arms  for  those  of  death,  and  I 
myself  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  humbly  begging  a  draught 
of  water  at  a  cottage !  What  a  reverse  of  situation  !  How  thin 
the  barriers  between  affluence  and  poverty!  By  the  smiles  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  I  acquired  a  fortune ;  by  an  astonish- 
ing defect  in  our  police,  I  lost  it.  In  the  morning  of  the  15th  I 
was  a  rich  man  ;  in  the  evening  I  was  ruined.  At  ten  at  night, 
on  the  17th,  I  might  have  been  found  leaning  upon  a  milestone 
upon  Sutton  Coldfield  road,  without  food,  without  a  home,  with- 
out money,  and,  what  is  the  last  resort  of  the  wretched,  without 
hope,"  Shortly  after  this  the  military  were  called  out,  and  the 
disturbances  came  to  an  end.  On  his  return  to  Birmingham  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends,  among  whom  were  sixteen 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  placed  their  houses  at 
his  disposal ;  a  mark  of  consideration  which  he  esteemed  as  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  looked  on  as  a  party  man.  But  the  per- 
secution of  the  Dissenters  did  not  end  with  their  temporary  safe- 
ty. The  leaders  of  the  mob  were  put  on  trial ;  but  they  were 
speedily  released,  and  became  more  rampant  than  ever.  Such 
was  the  prejudice  which  prevailed,  that  Hutton  was  actually  un- 
able to  obtain  a  home  for  himself  and  fam^y,  and  was  obliged  to 
board  and  lodge  at  a  tavern.  He  commenced  a  suit  for  damages 
sustained  in  the  riot,  and,  after  much  vexatious  litigation  and  ex- 
pense, obtained  a  verdict  for  about  one  third  of  the  actual  loss 
sustained.  His  expenses  in  the  suit  were  nearly  nine  hundred 
pounds.  Disgusted  with  this  unfair  treatment,  he  determined  to 
retire  from  business  (1793),  and  immediately  resigned  in  fevor  of 
his  son,  amusing  himself  occasionally  by  assisting  gratuitously  in 
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the  management.  The  increasing  infirmities  of  his  wife  also  de- 
manded more  of  his  attention.  He  has  left  us  a  very  touching 
memorandum  of  the  way  he  passed  his  time.  '^  My  practice," 
says  he,  *'  had  long  been  to  rise  about  five,  and  relieve  the  nurse 
of  the  night  by  holding  the  head  of  my  dear  love  in  my  hand, 
with  the  elbow  resting  on  the  knee.  At  eight  I  walked  to  busi- 
ness at  Birmingham,  where  I  staid  till  four,  when  I  returned.  I 
nursed  her  till  eight,  amused  myself  with  literary  pursuits  till  ten, 
and  then  went  to  rest."  Early  in  1796  Mrs.  Hutton  was  re- 
leased from  her  sufferings.  Hutton  was  severely  affected  by  the 
event,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  cherished  the  warmest  venera- 
tion for  his  unfortunate  partner. 

In  his  seventy-eighth  year  Hutton  achieved  a  remarkable  feat 
of  pedestrianism.  He  had  long  had  a  desire  to  examine  the  old 
Roman  Wall,  which  was  erected  to  keep  off  the  savage  barbarians 
^f  the  north,  and  portions  of  which  still  remain.  His  daughter 
was  going  on  a  tour,  and  he  determined  to  accompany  her  as 
far  as  Penrith,  and  then  explore  the  Wall,  while  she  went  on  to 
the  Lakes.  She  was  to  ride ;  but  nothing  could  dissuade  him 
from  making  all  the  journey  on  foot.  From  Penrith  he  pushed 
on,  through  Carlisle,  to  the  Irish  Sea,  followed  the  line  of  wall 
to  Wall's  End,  on  the  North  Sea,  and  retraced  it  again  to  Car- 
lisle, having  twice  crossed  the  kingdom  in  one  week.  The  jour- 
ney from  and  to  Birmingham  was  six  hundred  and  one  miles, 
occupied  thirty-five  days,  and  waS  made  under  a  burning  July 
sun,  when  the  ground  was  not  cooled  by  a  single  drop  of  rain. 
He  was  so  delighted  with  the  journey,  and  performed  it  with  such 
ease,  that  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  made  excur- 
sions to  the  counties  of  Derby,  Tueiccster,  and  Northampton  ;  eig- 
plored  the  beauties  of  Matlock,  and  wandered  among  the  ruins  of 
Fotheringay  Castle.  Ho  describes  the  scenes  and  adventures  of 
this  trip  with  his  usual  pleasantness  and  geniality.  The  greatest 
wonder  he  met  at  Matlock,  he  says,  was  Phebe  Brown.  She  was 
six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  thirty  years  of  age,  well  proportion- 
ed, round-faced,  and  ruddy.  "  Her  step  is  more  manly  than  a 
man's,  and  can  cover  forty  miles  a  day.  Her  common  dress  is  a 
man's  hat,  coat,  with  a  spencer  over  it,  and  men's  shoes.  As  she 
is  finmarried,  I  believe  she  is  a  stranger  to  the  breeches.  She  can 
lifl  one  hundred  weight  in  each  hand,  and  carry  fourteen  score ; 
can  sew,  knit,  cook,  and  spin,  but  hates  them  all,  and  every  ac- 
companiment to  the  female  character,  that  of  modesty  excepted. 
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A  gentleman,  at  the  New  Bath,  had  recently  treated  her  rudely. 
'  She  had  a  good  mind  to  have  knocked  him  down.'  She  assured 
me  '  she  never  knew  what  fear  was.'  She  gives  no  afBront,  but 
offers  to  fight  any  man  who  gives  her  one.  If  she  never  has 
fought,  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  insulter  having  been  a  coward, 
for  the  man  of  courage  would  disdain  to  offer  an  insult  to  a  fe- 
male. Phebe  has  strong  sense,  an  excellent  judgment,  says  smart 
things,  and  supports  an  easy  freedom  in  all  companies.  Her 
voice  is  more  than  masculine — it  is  deep-tonejjL  With  the  wind 
in  her  favor,  she  can  send  it  a  mile.  She  has  neither  beard  nor 
prominence  of  breast.  She  undertakes  any  kind  of  manual  labor, 
as  holding  the  plow,  driving  a  team,  thatching  the  barn,  using  the 
flail,  etc. ;  but  her  chief  avocation  is  breaking  horses,  for  whicb_ 
she  charges  a  guinea  a  week  each.  She  always  rides  without  su 
saddle,  is  thought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  a  horse  or  cow  in  th^ 
country,  and  is  frequently  employed  to  purchase  for  others  at  th^ 
neighboring  fairs.  She  is  fond  of  Milton,  Pope,  and  Shakspeare  ^ 
also  of  music ;  is  self-taught,  and  performs  on  several  instru- 
ments, as  the  flute,  violin,  harpsichord,  and  supports  the  bass-viol 
in  Matlock  church.  She  is  a  marks-i^oTnan,  and  carries  the 
on  her  shoulder.  She  eats  no  beef  and  pork,  and  but  little  mut — 
ton.  Her  chief  food  is  milk,  which  is  also  her  drink,  discarding' 
wine,  ale,  and  spirits." 

For  several  years  Hutton  preserved  the  vigor  of  his  mind  anX 
body.     He  was  always  employed,  and  never  allowed  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  get  rusty.     At  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  un- 
derwent an  operation  for  cancer ;  the  wound  healed  up  with  ra- 
pidity, and  a  cure  was  effected.     On  his  ninetieth  birthday  he 
walked  ten  miles,  and  to  the  last  maintained  his  habit  of  pedes- 
trianism.     On  the  20th  of  September,  1815,  he  sank  into  his  last 
sleep  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.     A  more  perfect  and  esti- 
mable character  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  biography. 

Hutton's  daughter  described  her  father  as  a  man  of  five  feet 
six  inches  high,  well  made,  strong,  and  active ;  a  little  inclined  to 
corpulency,  which  did  not  diminish  till  within  four  or  ^ve  months 
of  his  death.  From  this  period  he  gradually  became  thin.  His 
countenance  was  expressive  of  sense,  resolution,  and  calmness, 
though,  when  irritated  or  animated,  he  had  a  very  keen  eye. 
Such  was  the  happy  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  such  the  firm 
texture  of  his  body,  that  ninety-two  years  had  scarcely  the  power 
to  alter  his  features  or  make  a  wrinkle  in  his  face. 


JOHN    PAUL   JONES. 
John  Paul  Jones,  more  familiarly  known  as  Paul  Jones,  a 

Scolchman  by  birth,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July,  1747,  at  a 
liltle  place  called  Kirkbean.  His  father  was  a  gardener,  and 
Paul  followed  the  same  calling  for  a  fisw  early  years  of  his  life. 
h  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  mention  that  his  proper  nurae 
Ma  simply  John  Paul-  Events  which  will  be  narrated  hereafter 
rnised  bim  to  assume  the  name  of  Jones,  by  which  he  is  so  widely 
koown.  Being  of  an  adventurous  and  sanguine  disposition,  he 
was  not  long  content  with  the  humble  sphere  in  which  Nature 
had  cast  him.  The  sea  was  his  escape.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
crossed  the  Frith  to  Whitehaven,  and  entered  into  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship with  Mr.  Younger,  a  merchant  in  the  American  trade. 
Soon  after,  he  made  his  first  voyage  in  the  Friendship,  of  Wbile- 
haven,  bound  to  the  Bappahannock.  He  was  a  very  studious  and 
valuable  apprentice,  and  the  excellent  qualities  be  manifested  rec- 
ommended liim  strongly  to  tlie  house  by  whom  he  was  engaged. 
All  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  profession  he 
had  selected,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  bis  mind.     Before  the 
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term  of  apprenticeship  had  expired,  the  house  failed,  and  in  a  very 
generous  way  surrendered  his  indentures,  instead  of  assigning  or 
transferring  them  to  some  one  else.     Paul,  thrown  on  his  own. 
resources,  looked  around  for  employment,  and  in  a  little  whila 
succeeded  in  getting  an  appointment  as  third  mate  of  a  vessel 
bound  on  a  slaving  voyage.    In  this  service  he  subsequently  rose 
to  the  rank  of  chief  mate ;  but,  feeling  disgust  for  the  cmeltie^ 
which  it  is  feared  are  inevitable  in  the  traffic,  he  relinquished  it* 
In  1768,  when  returning  from  Jamaica  to  Scotland  as  a  passen-' 
ger,  the  master  and  mate  of  the  brig  were  seized  with  sickness^ 
and  died  of  fever.     In  this  extremity  Paul  assumed  the  command^ 
and  under  his  charge  the  vessel  arrived  safely  in  port.     In  return, 
for  this,  the  owners  placed  him  on  board  the  same  vessel  as  mas^ 
ter  and  supercargo  for  the  next  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.    The 
voyage  was  successfully  prosecuted,  and  the  brig  John  (that  was 
her  name)  started  on  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  regions.     Or» 
the  passage  a  difficulty  arose  between  Paul  and  the  carpenter  of* 
the  ship,  Mungo  Maxwell  by  name,  which  resulted  in  the  lattexr 
being  tied  up  and  flogged  in  the  usual  brutal  style  of  the  navy^- 
The  punishment  was  undoubtedly  called  for,  but  it  was  an  unfor — 
tunate  necessity.    Maxwell  left  the  ship,  and  soon  after  was  seizecil 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.     There  is  no  doubt  now  that  th^ 
man  owed  his  death  entirely  to  the  action  of  malignant  disease, 
but  at  the  time  it  was  broadly  asserted  that  the  flogging  had  causecf 
it,  and  in  Scotland  especially  this  cruel  rumor  was  believed  to  the 
prejudice  of  Paul.     The  owners  of  the  brig,  however,  gave  him  an 
honorable  discharge  when  they  dissolved  partnership ;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  it  is  probable  that  he  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  a  new 
ship. 

In  1773  he  went  to  Virginia,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  a  brother 
who  had  died  there  intestate  and  without  children.  He  became 
possessed  of  the  estate  of  this  brother,  and  at  once  entered  on  the  ■ 
career  of  an  agriculturist ;  but,  from  incumbrances  on  the  fium 
or  other  causes,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain  a  living, 
and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  was,  according  to 
his  own  account,  in  great  penury.  Although  he  had  only  resided 
in  the  country  for  two  years,  he  espoused  its  cause  from  the  first, 
and  tendered  his  services  to  the  government.  On  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1775,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
and  in  this  document  his  name  first  occurs  as  John  Fftul  Jones. 
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"Why  he  added  the  last  name  to  his  patronymic  we  can  only  sur- 
mise ;  he  gives  no  reason  himself.  It  is  probable  that  he  wished 
toefiace  some  of  the  events  of  his  early  life  for  which  he  had  be- 
come notorious,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  death  of  the  carpenter, 
and  a  brief  career  on  the  Scottish  coast  as  a  smuggler.  He  might 
have  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  discipline 
in  any  position  he  might  acquire  that  these  circumstances  should 
be  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  voyage  Paul  Jones  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Alfred^  but  was  afterward  superseded  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1777 — probably  on  account  of  his  being  a  foreigner. 
The  Marine  Committee,  however,  expressed  regret  that  they  had 
not  a  good  ship  vacant  for  him,  and  Congress  expressed  its  satis- 
&ction  with  his  first  cruise  (in  which  he  took  several  prizes,  and 
inflicted  serious  injury  on  the  enemy)  by  giving  him,  a  few  months 
later,  the  command  of  a  new  ship  called  the  Ranger,    On  the  1st 
of  November,  1777,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  bound  for  Nantes, 
in  France.    On  the  passage  he  made  two  prizes,  in  spite  of  a  fleet 
often  sail  which  gave  him  chase.     He  succeeded  also  in  getting 
the  American  flag  (which  he  was  the  first  to  hoist  on  an  American 
ship)  properly  saluted  by  a  foreign  power.    We  copy  his  own  ac- 
count of  this  event.     "  I  am  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to 
f|    congratulate  you  on  my  having  seen  the  American  flag  for  the 
first  time  recognized  in  the  fullest  and  completest  manner  by  the 
flag  of  France.    I  was  off  their  bay  on  the  13th  instant,  and  sent 
my  boat  in  the  next  day  to  know  if  the  admiral  would  return  my 
salute.     He  answered  that  he  would  return  to  me,  as  the  senior 
American  Continental  officer  in  Europe,  the  same  salute  which  he 
was  authorized  by  his  court  to  return  to  an  admiral  of  Holland, 
or  any  other  republic,  which  was  four  guns  less  than  the  salute 
given.     I  hesitated  at  this,  for  I  had  demanded  gun  for  gun; 
therefore  I  anchored  in  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  at  a  distance 
from  the  French  fleet ;  but,  after  a  very  particular  inquiry  on  the 
14th,  finding  that  he  had  really  told  the  truth,  I  was  induced  to 
accept  of  his  offer,  the  more  so  as  it  was,  in  fact,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  independence.     The  wind  being  contrary  and 
blowing  hard,  it  was  after  sunset  before  the  Ranger  got  near  enough 
to  salute  La  Motte  Piquet  with  thirteen  guns,  which  h\B  returned 
with  nine.     However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  I  did  not 
suffer  the  Independence  (a  vessel  of  Jones*s  squadron)  to  salute  till 
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next  morning,  when  I  sent  tlio  admiral  word  that  I  would  sail 
through  his  ilcct  in  the  brig,  and  would  salute  him  in  open  day. 
He  was  accordingly  pleased,  and  returned  the  compliment  also 
with  nine  guns." 

Paul  Jones  sailed  from  Nantes  for  the  Irish  and  Scotch  coasts. 
The  course  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  and  which  proved  so 
eminently  successful,  was  to  make  sudden  descents  on  unei^pected 
spots,  and,  by  striking  a  rapid  succession  of  small  blows,  in  this 
way  to  stupefy  and  confuse  the  enemy.  One  of  the  first  places 
to  which  he  paid  some  attention  was  the  port  of  Whitehaven, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  commenced  his  maritime 
career.  It  was  his  intention  to  set  fire  to  all  the  shipping,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  made  a  bold  attempt  with  two  boats  and  thirty- 
one  men.  He  only  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  one  ship  and  in 
Hpiking  a  few  guns.  There  was  no  fighting  on  either  side.  Jones'E 
next  attempt  was  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling  (ir 
whose  family  he  once  lived),  imagining  that  the  possession  of  this 
nobleman's  person  might  be  useful  when  exchanges  were  madi 
between  the  two  countries.  The  earl  being  absent  from  home 
he  did  not  succeed  in  his  base  scheme ;  his  men,  however,  plunder 
ed  the  house,  Paul  waiting  outside,  like  an  experienced  burglar 
while  his  men  performed  the  dirty  work.  He  became  proper! 
ashamed  of  this  transaction,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  returns 
the  plunder. 

These  incursions  alarmed  the  enemy,  and  a  ship  of  war  called 
the  Drake  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jones.  A  regular  engagement 
took  place  between  them,  and  was  kept  up  obstinately  at  close 
quarters  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  length  the  British  vessel 
Hurrendcrcd.  Her  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  killed,  and 
no  fewer  than  forty- two  of  the  ship's  company  were  foimd  to  have 
l)een  killed  or  wounded,  while  Jones,  on  his  side,  merely  lost  one 
officer,  one  seaman,  and  six  wounded.  The  prize  was  carried  in 
Hafety  to  Brest,  and  the  hero  of  the  fight  became  a  great  lion. 
He  was  not  without  his  troubles,  however ;  money  was  scarce, 
and  the  men  became  dissatisfied.  Jones,  too,  was  ambitious  and 
hasty ;  he  wanted  to  get  into  a  larger  ship,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  magnifying  his  own  importance,  which  was,  of  course, 
annoying  to  other  officers.  The  lieutenant,  in  particular,  was 
indignant,  and  his  indignation  aroused  the  resentment  of  Jones, 
who  made  all  sorts  of  charges  against  him,  demanded  a  court- 
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^oiitMf  and  did  other  intemperate  things,     llie  result  was,  that 
Jones's  ship,  the  Hanger,  was  placed  under  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Simpson,  and  ordered  back  to  America,  and  Jones  himself  was 
guested  to  remain  in  France,  to  be  in  readiness  for  some  im- 
portant operations  which  were  about  to  be  undertaken.    For  five 
%)Qth8  he  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  employing  his  time 
^ostly  in  indefatigable  correspondence  with  every  one  who  was 
^  the  slightest  degree  likely  to  forward  his  interests.     He  was 
^O  excellent  letter-writer,  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive ;   but 
*U€n  in  office  are  not  easily  moved  by  letters,  even  when  tliey  are 
Written  with  the  most  masterly  ability,  and  those  of  Jones's  were 
'^thout  a  result.     One  day,  while  fretting  and  fuming  at  the  un- 
noerited  neglect  with  which  ho  was  treated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment— who,  after  having  promised  to  furnish  him  with  a  vessel 
for  the  service  of  the  American  cause,  displayed  such  unwilling- 
ness to  do  so — his  eye  fell  on  one  of  Poor  Richard's  proverbs. 
It  was  in  Franklin's  famous  Pennsylvania  Almanac,  and  was  to 
this  e£fect :  "  If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not, 
send."     It  occurred  to  him  instantly  that  if,  instead  of  writing 
letters,  he  were  to  proceed. to  the  French  capital,  and  spend  time 
in  personally  advocating  his  claims,  a  better  and  more  immediate 
result  might  be  obtained.     Without  any  farther  delay  he  hurried 
V)  Paris,  and  not  an  official  in  that  large  city  could  call  a  moment 
Ids  own  until  Jones's  claims  had  been  listened  to.      He  hunted 
them  like  rabbits ;  waited  outside  their  holes,  and  pounced  upon 
them  the  instant  they  put  out  their  heads.     No  circumlocution- 
office  could  resist  such  direct  and  inveterate  application.     In  a 
veiy  few  days  Jones  received  a  letter  from  the  French  minister, 
informing  him  that  the  ship  Duras,  of  forty  guns,  was  placed  at 
his  command.     Paul  Jones  asked  leave  to  change  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  and,  on  obtaining  it,  rechristencd  the  ship  to  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  out  of  respect  to  Poor  Kichard's  Almanac,  which 
he  imagined  had  first  indicated  the  proper  course  to  adopt  to  se- 
cure a  result. 

In  his  first  cruise,  Jones  conceived  some  bold  designs  against 
the  enemy — such,  for  instance,  as  the  meditated  attack  on  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Leith,  in  Scotland ;  but  the  squadron  which 
was  supposed  to  be  under  his  command  had  a  voice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  and  interposed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
daring  commander.     On  the  coast  of  Scotland,  however,  he  came 
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across  the  Baltic  fleet  of  merchantmen,  under  the  escort  of  En- 
glish war  vessels.  An  engagement  immediately  ensued.  Jones 
engaged  the  frigate  Serapis^  and,  after  a  terrific  struggle  of  three 
and  a  half  hours,  captured  her.  So  obstinate  was  the  struggle, 
that  the  men  on  either  vessel  knew  not  which  had  struck  until 
the  American  flag  decided  the  question.  Both  ships  were  com- 
pletely torn  to  pieces  by  the  engagement,  and  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  leaked  so  fearfully  that  the  next  day  she  went  down. 
Nothing  but  the  determined  bravery  of  Jones  gave  him  this  glo- 
rious victory,  for  the  Serapis  had  more  guns  and  threw  more  metal 
than  the  Poor  Richard,  In  other  respects  she  was  more  completely 
armed,  could  sail  better,  and  was  manned  with  a  well-disciplined 
crew.  To  conquer  such  a  vessel  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man 
famous.  Paul  Jones  became  at  once  the  naval  hero  of  the  day, 
the  terror  of  the  seas.  It  was  the  principal  achievement  of  his  life, 
and  was  subsequently  commemorated  by  Congress,  who  caused  a. 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  hero. 

Without  entering  into  great,  and,  to  most  readers,  uninterest— 
ing  details  of  private  history,  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  theE 
career  of  Paul  Jones,    He  employed  his  time  usefully  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Commonwealth,  his  desires  being  &t  ahead  of  the  lim- 
ited means  of  the  Congress,  and  his  importunities,  in  consequence. 
extremely  unpleasant.     When  the  independence  of  the  Uniteci 
States  became  duly  recognized,  Paul  Jones  looked  abroad  for  s 
new  field  of  action.     He  received  an  invitation  to  join  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  but  was  disappointed  in 
obtaining  command  of  the  fleet.     He  served  for  some  little  time, 
but,  becoming  irritable  and  unduly  vainglorious,  he  received  per- 
mission to  retire.    To  revenge  this,  he  made  efforts  to  change  his 
flag — to  go  over  to  Russia's  enemy,  Sweden.     Fortunately  fiuling,  , 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  prosecut- 
ing his  claims  for  prize-money.     Ill  health,  provoked  by  constant 
irritation,  ensued,  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  1792,  he  died,  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  obscurity. 

Paul  Jones  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent  and  courage ; 
he  conducted  all  his  operations  with  great  boldness,  and  calcu- 
lated their  chances  of  success  with  extreme  nicety.  He  was,  how- 
ever, of  an  unpleasant  temper,  easily  irritated,  and  remarkably 
offensive  to  those  beneath  him.  He  was  absurdly  vain,  not  veiy 
truthful,  and  greedy  of  applause.     From  the  first  he  appears  to 
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bttvd  entertained  a  great  spite  against  Scotland,  and  he  never  re- 
turned to  that  country,  where  he  was  remembered  with  loathing 
vdA,  abhorrence.    He  had  some  relatives,  however,  with  whom  he 
corresponded,  and  also  assis^  pecuniarily.     <<  The  glaring  defect 
of  ftul  Jones's  character,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Life,  <<and 
^  foundation  of  many  others,  was  his  abounding  vanity.     This 
evinced  itself  in  the  stress  which  he  laid  on  the  honors  he  had  re- 
<4Ted  from  kings  and  Congresses,  and  which,  though  not  unmer- 
ited, were  in  no  slight  degree  drawn  forth  by  his  own  well-applied 
•  ^citation ;  in  the  multiplication  of  his  busts  and  medals ;  and 
^  constant  recapitulation,  with  due  exaggeration,  of  his  various 
achievements.     No  hero,  indeed,  ever  sounded  his  own  trumpet 
^ore  unremittingly  or  with  a  louder  blast.     This  absorbing  van- 
ity led  him  to  claim  for  himself  the  whole  glory  of  his  victories. 
In  all  his  elaborate  reports  of  his  engagements— except,  indeed, 
dming  his  Bussian  campaign,  where  the  slight  passed  upon  his 
officers  became  a  reflection  on  himself — ^he  is  the  hero,  and  the 
sole  hero  of  his  own  tale.     The  only  occasion  on  which  he  com- 
mends any  of  his  officers  is  in  small  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  of 
their  certificates,  appended  to  his.  charges  against  Landais,  and 
^here  his  object  is  to  give  force  to  their  testimony.     It  may  be 
said,  in  excuse,  tliat  this  vanity  of  distinction,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  injustice  in  restraining  him  from  giving  credit  to  oth- 
ers, was  also  the  exciting  motive  of  his  actions,  by  so  powerfully 
stimulating  him  to  excel.     Still,  his  unwillingness  to  commend 
others,  and  award  to  each  of  his  followers  his  just  meed  of  praise, 
was  a  very  great  fault.     A  commander  can  have  no  more  sacred 
duty  than  that  which  he  owes  in  this  respect  to  those  who,  even 
in  the  humblest  stations,  contribute  to  his  glory." 
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This  illustrious  poet  of  the  sea,  a  poet  who  possesses  more  &d-* 
cination  for  the  youthful  mind  than  almost  any  other,  was  ih^ 
son  of  a  poor  man  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  was  bom  about 
1736  or  1737.  His  father  was,  at  various  times,  a  barber,  a 
maker  of  wigs,  and  a  grocer,  but,  in  spite  of  these  numerous  pro- 
fessions, he  remained  poor,  and  could  barely  struggle  against  the 
wants  of  the  world.  There  were  several  children  in  the  fiunily, 
but,  melancholy  to  relate,  they  were  all  deaf  and  dumb  with  the 
exception  of  William.  The  latter  was  a  lumjHsh,  heavy-looking 
lad,  very  careless  and  dirty  in  his  dress,  and  was  commonly  ad- 
dressed by  the  mellifluous  name  of  Bubly-hash  Falconer.  He  re- 
ceived only  a  few  weeks'  schooling,  and  was  then  placed,  reluct- 
antly on  his  part,  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  at  Leith.  Subse- 
quently he  became  second  mate  on  a  vessel  employed  in  the  Le- 
vant trade,  and,  while  on  a  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice, 
was  shipwrecked  near  Cape  Colonne,  on  the  coast  of  Greece. 
The  exact  date  when  this  calamity  happened  is  not  known ;  onfy 
three  of  the  crew  survived,  among  whom  was  Falconer.  The 
event  made  such  a  powerftil  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  gave 
it  poetic  shape  and  utterance  in  his  remarkable  poem  of  ''The 
Shipwreck." 

In  1751  Falconer  commenced  his  poetical  career,  although  at 
that  time  a  common  sailor.  He  wrote  an  elegy,  and  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  such  as  most  young  men  compose,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  without  creating  any  re- 
markable consternation  in  the  literary  world.  In  1762  he  pub- 
lished his  poem  of  "  The  Shipwreck,"  dedicating  it  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who,  as  an  old  salt,  felt  not  a  little  proud  of  the  work| 
coming  as  it  did  from  an  humble,  untutored  sailor.  The  poem 
attracted  immediate  attention,  and  was  hugely  commended  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  We  quote  a  portion  of  the  criticism :  "  The 
main  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  loss  of  the  ship  Britannia,  bonnd 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  which  touched  at  the  island  of  Oan- 
dia,  whence,  proceeding  on  her  voyage^  she  met  with  a  violent 
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«uma  that  drove  her  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  where  she  sufiered 
a^P'wreck  near  Cape  Colonne,  three  only  of  the  crew  being  left 
«live«    The  ship  putting  to  sea  from  the  port  of  Candia,  the  poet 
^*bs  an  oj^kortunity  of  making  several  beautiful  marine  descrip- 
^<A8,  such  as  the  prospect  of  the  shore,  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  a 
^ter^pout,  the  method  of  taking  an  anmuth,  and  working  the 
*^p.    In  the  second  canto,  the  ship  having  clearo<l  the  land,  the 
^1   storm  begins,  and  with  it  the  consultation  of  the  pilots  and  oper- 
bv(|  ^ons  of  the  seamen,  all  which  the  poet  has  described  witli  an 
^Quiiing  minuteness,  and  has  found  means  to  reduce  the  several 
technical  terms  of  the  marine  into  smooth  and  harmonious  num- 
bers.   Homer  has  been  admired  by  some  for  reducing  a  catalogue 
of  ships  into  tolerably  flowing  verse,  but  who,  except  a  poetical 
AuloT)  the  nursling  of  Apdlo,  educated  by  Neptune,  would  ever 
Jiave  thought  of  versifying  his  o%vn  sea  language  t    What  other 
poet  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  reef-tackles,  halliards,  dew-gar- 
nets, buntlines,  lashings,  laniards,  and  l^fty  other  terms  equally 
olmozious  to  the  soft  sing-song  of  modem  poetasters  t 

*^  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in  the 
JEdMid,  many  passages  in  the  third  and  fifth  books  of  which  our 
author  has  had  in  view.  They  have  not  suflbrcd  by  his  imitation, 
and  his  pilot  appears  to  much  gi*eatcr  advantage  thtvn  the  Palinu- 
ru8  of  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  poet's  talent  confined  to  the  doscription 
of  inanimate  scenes ;  he  relates  and  bo^vnils  the  untimely  fate  of 
his  companions  in  tlie  most  animated  mid  imthetic  strains.  The 
cloee  of  the  master's  address  to  the  seamen,  in  tlio  time  of  their 
greatest  danger,  is  noble  and  philosophical.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  circumstantitd  account  of  the  unfortunate  end  of  the 
ship^s  crow  without  being  deeply  afTectod  by  the  tale,  and  charm- 
ed with  the  manner  of  the  relation.**  I*oets  in  our  davs  labor  in 
vain  for  praise  like  this.  We  nmy  M-ell  ask  ourseh-es  if  it  was 
entirely  deser>*ed.  Falconer's  poem  hot!  unquestionable  merit, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  its  novelty.  It  has  tivken  its  place 
among  the  classics  of  English  literature ;  but  to  compare  it  with 
Virgil  requires  an  effort  of  unscrupulous  kindness  not  common  in 
this  degenerate  ago. 

In  1763  Falconer  was  appointed  purser  of  the  Glory  frigate  of 
32  guns.  Soon  after,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Hicks,  and  lived  with  her  in  great  harmony  and  happiness  until 
the  time  of  her  death.    When  the  Glory  >vas  laid  up  in  ordinary. 
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Falconer  employed  himself  in  the  compilation  of  a  valuable 
rine  dictionarj  (1769),  and  soon  after  adopted  the  profeaeioii 
literature,  with  the  usual  conveniences — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
and  debts.     He  struggled  on,  however,  and  at  length  was 
nate  enough  to  receive  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookfl^ jI* 
ler,  to  join  with  him  in  taking  Mr.  Sandbj's  business,  opposite  ^A 
Dunstan's  Church,  London.     He  did  not  accept  this  propositiitxza^ 
but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  shows  that^  at  this  timoi  b^ 
had  at  least  one  influential  friend. 

In  1769  a  third  edition  of  the  ''  Shipwreck"  was  called  for, 
but  before  its  publication  the  author  had  been  appcnnted  purser 
of  the  Aurora  frigate  (probably  weary  of  literature),  bound  for 
India,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  he  took  his  departure*  The 
vessel  was  never  heard  of  more.  It  has  been  supposed  that  she 
perished  by  fire,  but  the  more  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
she  foundered  in  the  Mozambique  Channel.  Bums  alludes  to 
the  event  with  feeling.  "  Falconer,"  says  he,  "  the  unfortunate 
author  of  the  *  Shipwreck,'  which  you  so  much  admire,  is  no  more. 
After  weathering  the  dreadful  catastrophe  he^  feelingly  describes 
in  his  poem,  and  after  weathering  so  many  hard  gales  of  fortune, 
he  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  Aurora  frigate."  In  perscm, 
Falconer  was  about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height^  of  a  thin,  light 
make,  with  hard  features,  and  a  weather-beaten  complexion.  His 
hair  was  brown,  and  he  was  marked  with  the  small-pox.  In  his 
common  address,  it  is  said,  he  was  blunt  and  forbidding,  but  quick 
and  fluent  in  conversation.  His  observation  was  keen,  and  his 
judgments  acute  and  severe.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful, 
and  he  used  to  amuse  his  companions,  the  seamen,  with  acrostics 
which  he  made  on  their  favorite  nymphs.  He  was  a  good  and 
skillful  seaman.  As  for  education,  he  assured  Governor  Hunter 
that  it  was  confined  to  reading,  English,  and  arithmetic.  In  his 
voyages  he  had  picked  up  a  little  colloquial  knowledge  of  Italian 
and  Spanish,  and  such  other  languages  as  are  spoken  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  That  he  was  esteemed  by  his  messmates 
is  shown  in  a  passage  of  a  little  work  called  the  '^  Journal  of  a 
Seaman,"  written  in  1755,  and  published  by  Murray  in  1815. 
"  How  often,"  says  the  author,  "  have  I  wished  to  have  the  asso- 
ciate of  my  youth.  Bill  Falconer,  with  me,  to  explore  these  beau- 
ties, and  to  read  them  in  his  sweet  poetry.  But  alas  I  I  parted 
with  him  in  old  England,  never,  perhaps,  to  meet  more  in  this 
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'world.  His  may  be  a  happier  lot,  led  by  a  gentler  star ;  he  may 
|*BS  through  this  busy  scene  with  more  ease  and  tranquillity  than 
^  been  the  fortune  of  his  humble  friend  Penrose." 

Falconer's  reputation  as  a  poet  rests  almost  entirely  on  his 
P«m  of  the  "Shipwreck,"  and  this,  to  be  eiyoyed,  requires  a 
Tnxng  and  ardent  imagination,  indifferent  to  faults  of  style  and 
^AbctB  of  measure,  and  intent  merely  on  the  stirring  incidents  of 
^ger,  which  are  depicted  with  unusual  minuteness  and  force, 
lite  poem  will  always  be  popular,  for  the  subject  is  one  which 
possesses  a  never-fiiiling  interest.  Considering  the  educational 
and  social  difficulties  under  which  the  author  labored,  it  is  a  work 
of  extraordinary  power,  and  evinces  poetic  genius  of  a  high  and 
oommandihg  order. 

O 


SIR   JIUMPIIKKY    iJAVy. 

Onk  ol*  tlio  niiuiy  boiik  of  Rcicnoo  to  wliom  the  world  is  largeljr 
iiulcbtcil,  not  only  for  |>]iiluHi)[iliii.-iil  disiiuiHitiona  and  great  leam- 
iii;;,  liiit  for  |)riic'lical  mid  usel'ul  itivcniions  of  cvery-doy  utility,  lit 
tlic  illiiMtnoiiH  gciitk'ninii  wliosc  iiumc  ih  lit  the  head  of  this  article, 
lit!  biili)iif;«  ill  an  ciniiieiil  dc{3"ec  to  our  series.  With  very  few 
lulvtmliigi's  of  birth  iuiil  education,  he  rose  to  eminence  mainly 
t]iroii};h  his  own  cxertiduf.  We  whiill  trat«  his  history  chiefly 
from  llie  loviii<;  meinoriuls  of  Iii^  brotlicr,  Dr.  John  Davy. 

Sir  IIiiin))hrey  Davy  was  the  chlest  con  of  Robert  and  Grace 
Diivy,  iuid  Wiw  bom  at  I'enzimee,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of 
DecciiilKT,  1778.  IU\  wjim  a  prepocious  child,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  powKenHiou  of  unusual  faeulliuH.  When  scarcely  five  years 
old  he  niiidd  rliynii'n,  and  ri'citcd  them  in  the  Christmas  gambols, 
atlii-tid  ill  some  fanciful  dii'ss  |ir(>|)art'd  for  the  occasion  by  a  play* 
fill  f-ivl  who  was  related  to  liini.  His  disposition  as  &  child  was 
i-c  murk  ably  sweet  and  atlcc  lion  ale.  His  father  followed  the  pro- 
fi^MS'ioii  of  a  carver  In  wood,  and,  although  not  in  ofllucnt  circum- 
stanees,  was  able  to  send  his  won  to  the  grammar-school  of  Truro, 
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ii)Hdr«  he  Acquired  a  rudimental  t^ducntioiu  Ai  tho  ngti  of  (lov^n- 
V(«n  ho  wmt  nppreiitic^tl  to  lui  upothocivry  in  IVnitmioo,  mtd,  with 
non^  of  Ute  UKual  VAC^illation  of  youUi,  ii<?t  about  ii  ooniploto  i^owrm 
of  i^liidv.  Tho  followini;^  mcmomntluni,  ropiod  iVoiu  u  uoto*lHH>k 
of  thi^  n^ar,  will  lUiow  thttt  ho  >\^(«  not  tdVaid  of  hmnl  work : 


PLAN  OF  WTUDY. 

I.  T11K01.00Y,  w  Kkuuxon,      )       jTftught  by  Nutitii?, 
Ktuiojs  or  MoHAL  ViKTUK*,)      X      •*     by  liovoltttloii. 

i).  My  i'uoriMaiON : 

1.  Botmiyt 

2.  PhArmttcyt 
il.  No!*ologyi 
4.  Aimtomyt 
tu  8ui*gory» 
(i.  Chemi«*ti*y. 

O.    I^NUltAOK: 

1.  KngU^ht 
•*.  Kivnolu 

4.  Ciivck; 

T).  ttnliun  ; 

(>.  S|mni»h  ; 

7.  llobrow. 

1.  Tho  IKHMriiu»H  mul  IVo|H»rtio8  tU'  Nutuml  Hmlion; 

-*.  Of  tlio  ()|H>iiUionH  of  Nat  u IV  ; 

n.  Of  tho  DmMiWJ^of  Fluidf*; 

•I.  Of  tho  l*i*o|u>4*tio!<  of  oiyanimni  Mrttlrrj 

T).  Of  tho  Oipmimtion  of  Mattor; 

(J.  SitupU^  Af*lit>iiomy. 

7.    MKtUANHJ4. 

8.  Hunxmio  and  ()uaix>«v. 

!K     ni«n>UY    AND    CllKONOlAXn. 

10.  Matukmatich. 

Tho  ntudy  of  olioiulKtry,  liko  t!u\t  of  nmthoiuatioH»  iw  imvinliblo 
to  fH'rtlun  mliidi*»  and  Davy  kooh  found  hini!»olt  oomplotoly  ab- 
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Rorbcd  in  its  pursuit.  The  activity  and  suggestiveness  of  his 
mind  out8trip])cd  nil  formula.  He  entered  upon  speculations 
iind  in(iuirics  far  in  advance  of  the  rudiments  he  was  studying. 
ThcHC,  in  duo  time,  assumed  a  practical  guise  in  the  shape  of  es* 
Hays,  and,  being  crude  and  imperfect,  excited  the  ire  of  the  re- 
viewers. "  These  critics,"  ho  writes,  "  perhaps  do  not  understand 
that  these  experiments  were  mode  when  I  had  studied  chemistry 
only  four  months,  when  I  had  never  seen  a  single  experiment 
executed,  and  when  all  my  information  was  derived  from  Nichol- 
son's Chemistry  and  Tjavoisicr's  Elements." 

The  early  exi)criment8  of  tliis  philosopher  were  performed  in  f^ 
snuill  iKul-room  in  Mr.  Tomkins's  house,  with  a  laboratory  con- 
sist injj;  of  vials,  wine-glasses,  tea-cups,  tobacco-pipes,  and  earthen 
orucihles ;  his  materials  chiefly  the  mineral  acids,  the  alkalies, 
and  the  other  articles  common  to  an  apothecary's  shop.  lie  liad 
no  furnace,  tuul,  when  ho  needed  heat,  was  compelled  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  where  you  may  rest  assured  the  cook  did  not  tliank 
him  lor  his  devotion  to  science.  Notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  the 
relative  sciences,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year 
was  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  information  on  many 
learned  subjects.  lie  now  left  Penzance,  having  obtained  the 
situation  of  suiKM'intendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution  which 
had  been  established  at  Clifton  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  me- 
dicinal eifects  of  vanous  gases.  Davy  remained  here  for  some 
lime,  and  was  (juite  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  curing 
disease  by  the  use  of  various  gases  hitherto  unknown  to  medicine. 
He  describes  his  occupation  as  "useful  to  mankind;  pursuit8 
which  promise  me,  at  some  future  time,  the  honorable  meed  of 
the  applause  of  enlightened  men."  This  prophetic  feeling  of  dis- 
tinction was  soon  about  to  be  realized.  Tlie  Royal  Institution 
had  been  founded  a  short  time  previously,  after  a  plan  of  Count 
Rumford's,  for  the  i)urpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  science 
and  of  its  application  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  of  ex- 
eithig  a  taste  for  science  among  the  higher  ranks.  In  conse- 
<iuence  of  the  expected  retirement  of  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
a  successor  was  sought  for,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Davy.  The 
duties  on  which  he  entered  were  those  of  tissistant  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  director  of  tho  laboratory ;  but,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  he  accepted  the  situation,  this  was  merely  a  tern- 
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,\K»n%ry  nrrmigiMiuMit,  and  (o  lust  n\\\y  until  ho  nbonltl  doom  liini- 

tclV  tit  to  nil  tho  proioHHorV  olmir.     On  tlio  IMM  of  May,  1H02, 

ho  y\M  fonimUy  iippointod  to  (lio  oHioo,  and,  notwithstandinjj;  his 

youth,  iiunuMiiatoly  attnuMod  tlio  attention  of  tho  phihwophical 

v«rld.     His  loctiiros  "wcuh^  oajjforly  attondod  by  tlio  distinjj^uisluMl 

lu  Hciomv,  Htoratuiv,  and  position.    ('Oniplinionts,  invitations,  and 

Vrt^MMits  woro  sliowortMl  npon  liini  in  ahundanoo  iVoni  all  (piartors ; 

Hi»  HcHuoty  was  conrtod  by  all,  an<l  all  apiu^aixul  proud  of  his  ar- 

HUniutanoo.     His  youth,  his  simplicity,  his  natural  olotpionoo,  his 

liftppy  illustrations,  tuid  woU-oonduotod  oxiM^ninont^s,  \vci*o  tho  in- 

triHluctions  which  gavo  him  woloomo  ovory  whon*.    In  IHOiJ  Davy 

WTW  oloctod  a  Follow  ol'  tho  I^oval  Sooiotv,  and  for  ton  si^ssions 

(Hi|;htod  tho  institution  and  onrioliod  its  Transaotions  with  his 

IiM'turos.     His  soiontifio.  labors  during  this  timo  may  Ini  dividod 

into  two  portions,  tho  oarlior  ono  torminathig  with  his  griMit  dis- 

rovoiy  of  tho  dooomposition  of  tho  lixod  alkalios,  tho  ivsult  and 

n»wanl  of  his  olootro-ohomioal  ivsoandios ;  tho  latter  in  tho  ro- 

ostahlishniont  of  tho  simplo  natun^  of  olilorino. 

During  tho  Hrst  portion  of  tho  poriod,  among  a  gn»at  varioty  of 
objects  of  ivsoaivh,  his  attention  was  moix^  particularly  dirtvUui 
to  Iho  following:  First,  tho  invostigntion  of  astringent  vogotablos, 
in  connection  with  the  art  of  tanning:  secondly,  tlu*  analysis  of 
HH'ks  and  nunernls,  in  conneclion  with  geology  ;  ihirdly,  the  com- 
pndiensivo  subject  of  ngricnltural  chemistry;  anil,  fourthly,  givl- 
vanism,  and  elect I'o-chemical  science.  In  tho  year  1H12,  unso- 
licited by  Davy,  the  prince  regent  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  It  was  intended,  doubtless,  as  a  mark  of  res|M>ct  to 
u  man  of  unusual  genius,  and  was  so  accepted.  In  those  days 
men  of  genius  were  flattered  by  such  little  trilles.  In  thes(»  later 
times  they  ilespise  them.  A  few  days  after  this  event  Davy  mar- 
rietl  a  charming  widow,  Mrs.  Appnvce  by  nanu».  Honors  wore 
.**lM)weretl  on  him;  this  happiness  he  achieved. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  in  tho  pivsent  <lav  to  iv- 
count  tho  innumerable  distinctions  that  won^  bestoAvoil  on  Daw 
by  the  learned  bodies  of  Kurope ;  to  say  when  he  was  appointed 
a  ct»rivsjM»nding  member  of  this  society,  and  an  honorary  mend>er 
of  that.  It  is  sutlicient  ibr  our  purpose  that  ho  was  accepted  and 
nMM'ived  as  a  man  of  mark  in  the  seientilic  world,  and  to  hasten 
to  what  ho  aectunplishod  to  give  him  this  distinction. 

One  of  Iho  truits  of  his  researches  was  the  **  wifety-lamp,"  now 
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familiar  to  every  eye.     The  object  whicli  this  eimple  instnmient 
80  happily  accomplishes  is  the  prevention  of  explosions  of  fire- 
damp in  mines.     From  innumerable  experiments,  Davy  found  that 
this  gas  required  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric air  to  produce  an  explosion ;  that  it  was  the  least  read- 
ily combustible  of  all  the  inflammable  gases,  or  required  the  beh- 
est temperature,  being  neither  exploded  nor  fired  by  red-hot  char- 
coal or  red-hot  iron ;  and,  farther,  that  the  heat  it  produced  when 
inflamed  was  less  tlian  from  any  other  inflammable  gas,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  expansive  efiect  from  heat  attending  its  ex- 
plosion was  also  less.     He  found  tliat  on  mixing  one  part  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  or  fixed  air  with  seven  parts  of  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  fire-damp,  or  one  part  of  azote  with  six  parts,  their  power 
of  exploding  was  destroyed.     He  found  that  in  exploding  a  mix- 
ture in  a,  glass  tube  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
foot  long,  more  than  a  second  was  required  before  the  flame  reach- 
ed from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  that  in  tubes  of  one  seventh 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  explosive  mixtures  could  not  be  fired  when 
they  o^iened  into  the  atmosphere;  and  that  metallic  tubes  pre- 
vented explosion  better  than  glass  tubes.     These  were  the  facts 
from  which  the  discovery  of  the  safety-lamp  was  made.     In  rea- 
soning upon  the  various  phenomena,  it  occurred  to  Davy  that,  as 
a  considerable  heat  was  required  for  the  inflammation  of  the  fire- 
damp, and  as  it  produced,  in  burning,  a  comparatively  small  de- 
gree of  heat,  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  and  azote,  and  of  the  sur- 
faces of  small  tubes  in  preventing  its  explosion,  depended  upon 
their  cooling  powers,  upon  their  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
exploding  mixture  so  much  that  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  its 
continuous  inflammation.     He  says,  ''This  idea,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  various  obvious  considerations,  led  to  an  immediate  re- 
sult— the  possibility  of  constructing  a  lamp  in  which  the  cooling 
powers  of  the  azote  or  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  combustion, 
or  the  cooling  power  of  the  apertures  through  which  the  air  en- 
tered and  made  its  exit,  should  prevent  the  communication  of  ex- 
plosion."    The  prosecution  of  this  idea  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  safety-lamp — a  cage  of  wire  gauze,  which  actually  made  pris- 
oner the  flame  of  the  fire-damp,  and  in  its  prison  consumed  it ; 
and  while  it  confined  the  dangerous  explosive  flame,  it  permitted 
air  to  pass  and  light  to  escape ;  and  though,  from  the  combustion 
of  the  fire-damp,  the  cage  might  become  red  hot,  yet  still  it  acted 
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^  part  of  a  pafcty-laiup,  nnd  rcRtruinod  the  flaming  element 
within  itfl  narrow  boundH,  niinply  by  prcHoiitinfi;  a  Burfacc  of  not- 
vork,  the  temperature  of  which,  undur  onlinary  <rireiiiiiHtance8, 
could  not  bo  raided  Huilioicntly  to  exph)dc  the  Hiirroundiiig  atnios- 
pbcro  of  fire-damp,  or  to  allow  the  flame  witliiii  to  pass  unextin- 
guished. 

Another  useful  and  valuable  discovery  was  made  by  Davy, 
^ftmcly,  a  method  of  preserving  the  cop]H5r  sheathing  of  ships  from 
the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water.     I'he  principle  of  protection 
^  found  to  be  jK»rfect,  but  in  its  ))ractical  aj)pli(Mition  some  dilll- 
culties  arose  which  Davy  did  not  live  to  obviate,  although  he  made 
Home  valuable  suggestions  toward  that  end.     Many  other  useful 
and  eminently  practiced  discoveries  were  made  by  Davy,  especially 
in  the  tanning  busuiess,  which  in  those  days  was  carried  on  with 
hereditary  rather  than  chemical  skill.     'I'he  experimentid  charac- 
ter of  his  mhid  led  him  naturally  into  new  fields  of  investigation, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  whatcviT  he  ap])roached  he  ben- 
efited.    Few  men  posstwsed  a  more  practical  yet  thoroughly  re- 
fined taste  than  Davy.     Philosophers  not  uiifnupiently  lose  them- 
selves in  the  abstruscness  of  \\h\  subjtu'ts  they  investigate,  but 
with  him  this  was  never  the  crjise.      JI(;  was  a  man  of  the  world ; 
keenly  observant ;  mindful  of  its  wants,  and  anxious  to  lend  all 
the  force  of  his  character  and  genius  to  the  onward  progress  of 
civilization.     lie  was  of  a  contented  and  beautiful  disposition, 
fond  of  innocent  amusements,  and  especially  dcilighted  with  the 
ever-varying  aspects  of  nature,     lie  had  traveled  much,  and,  at 
the  time  when  death  overtook  him,  was  on  the  Continent,  endeav- 
oring to  regahi  in  genial  climes  the  health  he  had  lost  by  too  close 
application.     It  was  during  this  tinu!  that  he  recom posed  his  de- 
lightful little  book  on  fly-fishing,  called  "  Salmon ia,**  a  work  which 
justly  ranks  next  to  old  Izjuik  Walton's  for  variety  of  informa- 
tion and  charming  ))ictures(|ueness  of  detail,     lie  was  also  en- 
gag<Ml  on  another  work  called  "The  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,** 
hince  given  to  the  world.     lie  was  a  vohuninous  writer,  and  it 
nmy  Im^  (h)ubt(Hl  if  any  modern  ))hil()S()pher  has  contributed  nu)re 
largely  to  the  literature  of  science  than  he. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  died  at  (len(^va  on  the  30th  of  May,  1829. 
He  had  only  ariived  in  that  city  the  day  before,  and  having  been 
attiu'ked  by  apoplexy  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  expired  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  moniing. 


EOBEET   DODSLEY. 

"  I  KNEW  Dartencuf  well,  for  I  was  his  footman."  Such  was 
the  cliaracteristic  admission  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  uttered 
to  that  severest  of  critics,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  name  of  Dodsley  was  a  passport  to  much  excellent  Bocietj. 
An  individual  blessed  with  such  strength  of  character  presents 
many  excellent  traits  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  give  his  biog- 
raphy as  an  essential  element  of  self-made  success. 

Robert  Dodsley  was  bom  in  1703  at  Mansfield,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. Notliing  is  known  of  Ids  parents,  except  that  they 
wore  poor,  and  unable  to  give  him  more  than  an  ordinary  rndi- 
mental  education.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  male  servant,  or 
footman,  in  the  service  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lowther,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  somewhat  degrading  employment  for  many  years, 
wearing  a  livery,  and  exhibiting  his  calves  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  the  day.  He  was  steady  and  observant,  and  his  nat- 
ural abilities  gave  him  some  little  distinction  beyond  that  awarded 
to  his  station.  Having  made  some  attempts  at  versification,  he 
found  patrons  who  induced  him  to  publish  them,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  a  handsome  list  of  subscribers.  The  title 
of  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1732,  was,  "The  Mnse  in 
Livery.  A  Collection  of  Poems.  By  R.  Dodsley,  Footman  to  a 
Person  of  Quality  at  Whitehall."  The  contents  of  the  volume 
were  not  remarkable  for  poetic  beauty  or  for  exactness  of  meas- 
ure, but,  heralded  in  such  a  candid  way,  they  attracted  attention, 
and  induced  Dodsley  to  prepare  another  work  for  the  press,  called 
"  The  Toy  Shop."  This  was  a  dramatic  satire  on  the  fashionable 
follies  of  the  day,  and  had  merit.  Pope  (to  whom  it  was  shown) 
expressed  himself  warmly  in  its  favor,  and  exerted  himself  to  get 
it  brought  out  on  the  stage.  In  1735  it  was  produced  at  Govent 
Gai*den  Theatre,  and  at  once  achieved  a  signal  success. 

There  was  now  a  fair  prospect  for  Dodsley  in  the  literary  world. 
Mjuiy  men  have  adopted  the  profession  of  letters  with  much  smaller 
capital.  But,  although  a  poet,  he  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
and  could  see  that  commerce  was  better  than  literature  in  a  pe- 
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cuniaiy  point  of  view.  To  combine  the  two  was  his  ardent  wish, 
and)  with  the  profits  of  his  play  and  other  assistance,  he  determ- 
ined to  do  so.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  opened  a  bookseller's 
store  in  Pall  Mall,  London  (1785),  and  by  politeness  and  atten- 
tion succeeded  in  making  it  a  daily  resort  of  the  most  eminent 
authors.  Pope  was  his  great  literary  patron,  and  his  countenance 
was,  of  course,  a  powerful  auxiliary.  In  a  short  time  Dodsley 
became  celebrated  for  the  fairness  of  his  dealings  and  the  liberal- 
i^  with  which  he  conducted  his  business,  and  soon  had  the  most 
famous  and  most  prosperous  publishing  house  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis. Among  the  works  of  sterling  merit  which  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  ushered  into  the  world,  was  Johnson's  ^^  Lon- 
don," the  copyright  of  which  he  purchased  after  several  other 
bouses  had  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Nor  was 
his  own  pen  idle.  In  1737  he  produced  "The  King  and  the 
Miller  of  Mansfield,"  a  farce  founded  on  a  traditionary  story  of 
English  history.  It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  was  quite  as 
successful  as  his  first  effort.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  a 
sequel  to  this  piece,  called  "  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court,"  and  sub- 
sequently two  other  pieces,  all  of  which  have  been  forgotten,  and 
need  not  be  mentioned  here.  In  1748  he  collected  these  produc- 
tions into  a  volume  with  the  unassuuung  title  of  "  Trifles,"  add- 
ing to  the  number  a  pantomime  on  a  new  plan,  lie  was  fond  of 
dramatic  composition,  and  made  it  the  vehicle  for  holding  pleasant 
communion  with  the  public.  Beside  his  orij?inal  compositions, 
Dodsley  was  engaged  in  planning  and  publishing  many  other 
works.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  Johnson  the  idea  of  an  En- 
glish Dictionary. 

In  1750  Dodsley  produced  an  original  work,  which  was  at 
once  a  source  of  profit  and  reputation  to  him.     It  was  called 
"The  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  and  professed  to  be  a  transla- 
tion from  an  Indian  manuscript  by  an  ancient  Brahmin.     For 
Bomc  reason,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  grope,  the  work  was 
universally  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.     It  had  a  con- 
siderable share  of  merit,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation,  having 
Ijcen  translated  in  France  by  several  publishers.    Indeed,  its  repu- 
tation was  so  great  that  many  imitations  followed  its  advent,  one 
of  which  boldly  assumed  to  be  a  second  part  by  the  author  of  the 
first.    In  1754  Dodsley  tried  his  skill  in  an  elaborate  poetical 
compofiition,  the  subject  being  Public  Virtue.     The  public  failed 
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to  display  a  proper  interest  in  virtue,  and  Dodsley  satirically  re- 
marked that  it  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age.  In  1757  he 
published  "  Melpomene,  or  the  Regions  of  Terror  and  Pity.  An 
Ode.'*  The  poem  contained  some  fine  passages,  and  was  success- 
ful. It  is  considered  the  best  of  his  poems.  In  the  following 
January  he  produced  a  tragedy  called  "  Cleone,"  with  applause. 
Bennet  Langton  relates  that  Dodsley  one  day  began  to  read 
"Cleone"  to  Johnson,  who  displayed  obvious  signs  of  uneasiness. 
At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  he  said,  *'  Come,  let's  have  some 
more ;  let's  go  into  the  slaughter-house  again,  Lanky.  But  I  am 
afraid  there  is  more  blood  than  brains."  Yet  he  afterward  said, 
*'  When  1  heard  you  read  it,  I  thought  higher  of  its  powers  of  lan- 
guage ;  when  I  read  it  myself,  I  was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetic 
effect ;"  and  then  he  paid  it  a  high  compliment.  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"  if  Otway  had  written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would 
have  been  remembered."  This  anecdote  gives  us  a  good  insight 
into  the  very  unequal  character  of  Dodsley's  writing,  leaving  the 
reader  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  to  praise,  but  finding 
justification  for  either  extreme.  "  Cleone"  was  the  last  of  his 
poetical  effusions.  Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  Dods- 
ley retired  from  the  active  pursuit  of  business.  A  predisposition 
to  gout  was  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  did  so,  for  busi- 
ness was  unquestionably  pleasure  with  him.  Of  this  disease  he 
died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1764,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buiied  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Durham,  and  the  follow- 
ing just  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone: 

"  If  you  have  any  respect  for  uncommon  industry  and  merit, 
regard  this  place,  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Pobert  Dodsley,  who,  as  an  author,  raised  himself  much  above 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  one  in  his  rank  of  life,  and 
without  a  learned  education  ;  and  who,  as  a  man,  was  scarce 
exceeded  by  any  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners  and 
conversation.  He  left  this  life  for  a  better,  September  25th,  1764, 
in  the  61st  year  of  his  age," 


ANTONIO  CANOVA. 
Antoxio  Caxova,  the  most  remnrkulilo  !toiil|ilor  of  modem 
limes,  whose  works  lend  grace,  bonuly,  niul  iliimbilily  to  llie  homes 
of  tlie  ninoicenth  century,  wns  a  nalivp  of  I'osfnjmo,  n  village  sit- 
uated al  ihc  foot  of  tlio  Veneliim  Alps,  wlierc  lie  was  bom  in 
1757.     He  was  detK^ndcd  from  a  fiimil_v  of  fK-iiiplors,  the  arts 
dejMTending  from  fnllier  to  win  in  lluly  like  Ilie  IiIIm  of  lUe  privi- 
leged eiasses.     His  father  hail  sotih>  liltio  reputation,  but  young 
Antonio  derived  no  ailvanlnge  from  it.  for  he  was  an  oqihan  at 
the  age  nf  three  year?;.      A  pmniUatlier  adopted  the  lonely  lioy. 
Will  (rave  bin)  Minie  inslruelion  in  Ihe  nulimenl*  of  art,  employ- 
in|!  him  in  the  quarries  ami  in  the  workshop  of  the  old  sloiie- 
mtiwin.     His  prandmoiher  was  most  kind  and  afTeelionate,  and 
npjiU'eled  no  opportunity  of  eneottrapinji  Ihe  lad.     Not  only  for 
fanif.lmt  for  fortune,  she  was  desirous  thai  her  prandson  should 
»iriik>  l)e_voi)d  the  narrow  limits  of  the  stone-eiiltinfr  room.     At 
sn  enrlv  ajre  lie  motU'led  in  cliiy,  and  shapeil  lillle.  fn)pnent9  of 
•"orlile  into  easily-reeopiiml  olijeels,     lie  was  enlhusiastir.  and 
l*^"!  his  a<Uipte<1  professi<in.     Niirhiiis  atlitrded  him  so  nineh  de- 
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light  as  being  left  alone  with  a  few  tools  and  a  piece  of  marfole. 
They  were  all  the  companions  he  needed. 

I^ogrcss  was  the  necessity  of  such  a  disposition.  So  early  as 
his  ninth  year  young  Canova  could  command  the  wages  of  a  work- 
man, and  was  a  favorite  even  at  that.  His  grandfather  was  proud 
of  him,  and,  whenever  any  repairs  were  to  be  done  to  the  neigh- 
boring palaces,  took  the  youthful  journeyman  with  him.  His  re- 
markable talents  were  not  long  in  attracting  notice.  A  Signor 
Falieri,  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes,  interested  himself  in  the 
lad,  and  volunteered  to  take  him  into  his  house  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  advantages  of  an  education  which  his  grandfather^s 
humble  means  utterly  denied  him.  A  story  has  been  told  that 
Canova  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Falieri  family  by  model- 
ing a  lion  in  butter  for  that  gentleman's  table,  but  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  this  story  has  any  actual  foundation  in  truth. 

After  receiving  some  general  instruction  in  the  family  of  the 
Falieri,  he  was  placed  under  Torrettb,  one  of  the  best  Venetian 
sculptors.  He  accompanied  this  distinguished  artist  to  Venice, 
and  remained  under  his  tuition  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  two  years  later.  By  this  event  Canova  was  left  with- 
out any  guidance  or  restraint,  at  a  moment,  too,  when  both  were 
most  needed.  His  patron,  Falieri,  once  more  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  secured  him  admission  into  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
G  io  Ferrari,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  on  a  series  of  statues 
for  the  Casa  Tiepolo  at  Carbonara.  With  this  maestro  CanoYa 
continued  for  about  twelve  months,  and  saw  sufficient  to  conTince 
him  that  the  conventionalities  of  art  were  a  restraint  on  genius, 
and  impeded  the  natural  suggestions  of  a  poetic  temperament. 
From  these  conventionalities  he  determined  to  cut  loose,  and  ex- 
plore the  wide  and  ever-remunerative  paths  of  nature.  His  first 
knowTtt  works  were  two  baskets  of  fruit,  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
first  landing-place  of  the  Farsetti  Palace,  now  the  Hotel  della 
Gran  Brettagna,  at  Venice.  The  performance  did  not  give  prom- 
ise of  that  excellence  which  Canova  afterward  attained,  but  it  was 
perhaps  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

An  effort  of  a  more  ambitious  kind  was  the  group  called  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,  part  of  which  was  completed,  and  the  whole 
designed  before  his  sixteenth  year.  This  composition,  executed 
in  soft  stone,  was  publicly  exhibited  in  Venice  on  the  oocasion  of 
the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
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The  foUowing  year  he  executed  the  same  subject  in  marble,  hav- 
ing obtained  his  first  important  commission  for  that  group.  Much 
of  his  time  was  still  occupied  with  studies,  lie  divided  his  day 
into  three  parts :  the  morning  he  devoted  to  study  in  the  Acad- 
emy or  Galleries,  the  afternoon  to  the  labor  of  the  workshop, 
and  the  evening  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  in  general  knowl- 
edge. "  I  labored,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance ;  but  it  was  sufficient ;  it  was  the  fruit  of  my  own  resolu- 
tion, and,  as  I  then  flattered  myself,  the  foretaste  of  more  honor- 
able rewards,  for  I  never  thought  of  wealth." 

Having  thus  obtained  some  popularity,  and  being  still  a  favor- 
ite with  his  old  patron  Faliero,  he  found  ready  employment  on 
busts.     He  also  modeled  his  group  of  ^'  Dacdahis  and  Icarus,"  a 
work  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fiune,  and  which  was  immediately  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
duced his  patron  to  insist  that  he  should  repair  to  Kome,  and  in 
that  ample  theatre  of  the  arts  extend  his  studies  and  his  fame 
at  the  same  time.     In  October  of  the  year  1779  Canova  reached 
the  Eternal  City,  and  enjoyed  the  delicious  sensations  which  all 
devotees  must  experience  in  that  vast  emporium  of  plastic  mas- 
terpieces.    He  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  artists  of 
the  day,  and  was  warmly  praised  for  his  "  Du^lalua  and  Icarus" 
pjroup,  which  he  took  with  liiin  as  a  sjKjcimen  of  what  he  could 
da     "  On  the  first  exhibition  of  this  work,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  was  surrounded  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  en  tics 
then  residing  at  Rome,  who  contemplated  the  group  with  silent 
astonishment,  not  daring  to  censure  what,  although  at  variance 
with  the  style  then  followed,  commanded  their  admiration  and  re- 
vealed the  brightest  prospects.     The  embarrassment  of  the  young 
artist  was  extreme,  and  he  frequently  spoke  of  it  afterward  as 
one  of  the  most  anxious  moments  of  his  life.    From  this  state  of 
anxiety  he  was,  however,  soon  relieved  by  the  almost  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  sjxjctators.     Even  the  critics  praised — an  ef- 
fort which  they  are  not  willing  to  make  in  the  cause  of  medioc- 
rity.   They  saw  in  the  production  of  the  young  man  much  sim- 
plicity, expression,  and  unaffected  truth  to  nature.     From  that 
(lay  Canova  had  a  position  among  the  highest.     More  than  this, 
lie  received  the  kindly  advice  of  the  best  critics  and  connoisseurs, 
i^nd  was  able  to  detect  errors  in  his  own  style  which  he  was  not 
too  proud  or  too  foolish  to  rectify." 
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The  Venetian  embassador  at  Home  became  an  admirer  and  pi^ 
tron  of  the  sculptor.  He  placed  at  his  command  a  block  of  fine 
marble,  and  suggested  a  subject  for  a  group— Theseus,  conqueror 
of  the  Minotaur.  The  work  was  conducted  throughout  in  the 
palace  of  the  embassador,  and  every  kind  of  assistance  was  ren- 
dered to  the  artist.  In  this  work  Canova  followed  thoee  trae 
principles  by  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  be  guided  in 
his  works — a  composition  by  which  a  new  path  was  opened  to 
all  productions  of  imitative  art.  The  embassador,  who  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  the  work  with  true  art  enthusiasm,  obtained 
a  cast  of  the  head  of  Theseus  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  and  dis- 
played it  to  a  party  of  artists  and  critics  who  were  assembled  in 
his  house.  He  took  the  precaution  not  to  inform  them  whence 
it  came,  and  they  uttered  a  profound  opinion  that  it  was  of  Grxe- 
cian  origin,  varying,  however,  on  some  points  of  merit  Several 
thought  they  had  seen  the  marble  from  which  it  had  been  taken, 
not  being  able  to  recollect  exactly  where  it  was.  Delighted  and 
flattered  with  the  result  of  his  experiment,  the  embassador  led 
them  into  the  studio  of  the  artist,  and  placed  them  before  the  en- 
tire group.  Their  surprise  was  only  exceeded  by  their  admira- 
tion. They  saw  and  acknowledged  that  a  new  era  in  art  had 
commenced. 

Important  employment  was  now  not  difficult  to  obtain.  He  re- 
<*eivcd  a  commission  to  execute  the  monument  of  Pope  Clement  the 
Fourteenth  for  the  church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome.  This  fine 
work  was  exhibited  in  1787,  and  established  Canova*s  claim  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession.  Before  it  was  completed,  Can- 
ova  had  commenced  Clement  the  Thirteenth's  monument  for  St, 
Peter's,  a  splendid  work  of  genius  and  executive  skill.  A  stoiy 
is  told  in  Rome  of  Canova  putting  on  a  monk's  dress  and  cowl, 
and  in  this  disguise  mixing  with  the  crowd,  to  hear  the  criticiBms 
that  were  made  when  the  work  was  first  exposed  to  public  view. 

Can  ova's  powers  of  imagination  were  superb,  and  in  works  de- 
manding their  exercise  he  was  unsurpassed.  In  the  mere  mechan- 
ical portions  of  his  business  he  had  many  superiors.  His  busts 
were  not  considered  remarkable.  It  is  not  strange,  therefixre, 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  subjects  requiring  an  exercise  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius.  To  recapitulate  the  works  which  he 
produced  in  rapid  succession  would  be  tedious  and  unneoessaiTr. 
Of  statues  and  groups  he  executed  forty ;    of  busts,  eleven ;   of 
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monuilientfi,  sixteen ;  of  bas  rcliefB  (princi|>nlly  in  models),  fifteen. 
Many  of  these  productions  were  of  colossal  proportions,  and  moat 
[  of  them  of  the  size  of  life.     To  accomplish  so  much,  C'unova  ap- 
plied himself  with  unflagging  industry  to  his  viKnition.     In  his 
habits  he  ^*aa  reguhur  and  modenite.     He  rose  early,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  his  studio,  where  ho  worked  on  his  models 
lor  a  time,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  chisel.     In  the  mere 
manual  labor  of  the  sculptor  Canova  intro<luced  some  innova- 
tions, which  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works.     Up  to  this  time  it  was  customary  for  the  artist  to 
execute  all  his  own  work,  from  the  rough  hewing  of  the  marble 
to  the  last  touch  of  the  chisel.     Much  vahmblc  time  was  neces- 
sarily ex|)ended  in  the  iirst  oi>eration  without  any  commensurate 
result,  for  an  onlinary  stone-cutter  was  (juite  as  ca[)able  of  saw- 
ing off  a  piece  of  marble  as  Canova  himself.     It  occurred  to  the 
ktter,  therefore,  that,  by  making  the  models  similar  in  size  to  the 
statues,  he  could  enqiloy  a  number  of  dexterous  assistants,  who 
would  relieve  him  of  all  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the  business. 
He  made  the  exix^riment,  and  succeeded.     Kvery  sculptor  of  the 
present  day  has  his  studio  liberally  supplied  with  assistants. 

Canova  tniveled,  when  young,  over  part  of  (iornu\ny,  and  was 

twice  in  l^aris.     At  his  last  visit,  when  sent  theiv  by  the  Koman 

go\'emment  to  sujwrintend  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art  which 

had  been  seized  by  the  Fi*ench  army,  and  wliich  the  allies  had 

decideil  should  be  restored  to  Italy,  he  prweodod  to  England, 

chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Elgin  marbles,  of  which  lie 

expressed  the  highest  admiration.    His  reception  in  that  countr}' 

was  extremely  cordial,  and  was  a  subject  of  much  pleasure  to  him. 

Od  his  return  to  Home  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  was 

created  Marquis  of  Ischia.    "With  a  ivpublican  feeling  ix^nuirkablc 

u  it  wjis  cnnlitable,  he  never  adopted  tliis  title,  but  to  the  last 

(nUed  himself  Antonio  Canova — a  far  pivfend>le  name  than  the 

^laniuis  of  Ischia  in  many  ]K»ople's  estimation.     It  is  worthy  of 

itnuurk  in  this  connection,  that  one  of  Cani>va*s  best  works  was 

fttcutcil  for  America.     It  was  the  sitting  statue  of  AVasliington, 

in  marble,  executed  for  the    I'nited   States,  anil  forwarded  to 

America  in  1820. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1822,  Canova  went  to  Naples  to  insju^ct 

^<^Oio  preiHmitions  for  a  colossal  work,  and  n»tnrnrd  to  Rome  with 

I  *  temlencv  to  disorder  in  his  stoma<*h,  which  was  ahvavs  Imdlv 
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affected  by  that  climate.  ISiot  haviDg  entirelj  recovered  froo 
this  attack,  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  and  a 
the  17  th  of  September  arrived  at  Fossagno.  Unfortunately,  tin 
journey  was  too  severe  for  his  constitution,  and  aggravated  tb 
complaint  under  which  he  labored.  He  wss  very  ill  on  his  tr 
rival,  but  did  not  take  to  his  bed,  expecting  relief  from  hiB  oft 
tive  air  and  the  waters  of  Recodro.  All  was  unavailing,  (k 
the  4th  of  October  Canova  arrived  at  Venice,  intending  to  stq 
there  a  few  days ;  but,  continuing  to  get  gradually  worse,  he  re 
ceived  the  last  offices  of  religion,  and  resigned  himself  to  die  wit] 
the  utmost  constancy  and  serenity,  uttering  only  short  sentence 
of  a  pious  character  to  those  who  attended  him.  Approachinj 
his  end,  he  said  to  those  who  moistened  his  d3dng  lips,  ^'Good 
very  good ;  but  it  is  in  vain."  His  last  words  were,  "  Pure  an 
lovely  spirit."  These  he  uttered  several  times  just  before  he  ei 
pircd.  He  spoke  no  more ;  but  his  visage  became,  and  continuei 
for  some  time,  highly  radiant  and  expressive,  as  if  his  mind  wa 
absorbed  in  some  sublime  conception,  creating  powerful  and  un 
usual  emotions  in  all  around  him. 

Canova  was  a  man  of -the  most  amiable  and  conciliatory  man 
ners,  extremely  friendly  and  gentle  toward  his  fellow-artists,  an 
encouraging  and  liberal  toward  the  numerous  students  who  fille 
his  studio.  To  several  of  the  latter,  whose  means  were  scant] 
he  gave  pensions,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies.  H 
also  established  out  of  his  own  purse  a  handsome  premium  ft 
sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  of  which  he  ws 
president.  In  personal  appearance  Canova  was  rather  below  tli 
common  stature,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  stooped  as  li 
walked.  His  features  were  strongly-marked,  but  well-formec 
his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  deeply  set  and  full  of  expressioi 
The  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  genial  and  pleai 
iug. 

Concerning  the  merit  of  his  works,  a  competent  critic  remarl 
that,  in  execution  and  the  whole  treatment  of  his  marble,  Canoi 
was  unrivaled ;  but  those  who  judge  of  sculpture  by  the  pui 
principles  of  Greek  art  (or,  in  other  words,  of  nature,  selected  as 
exhibited  in  its  finest  and  most  approved  forms),  will  discoyer  i 
many  of  his  works  some  affectation,  both  in  the  attitudes  at 
expression,  and  a  littleness  in  some  of  the  details,  which  are  n* 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  style  of  the  be 
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prodnctionB  of  the  ancients.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case  (par- 
ticolarlj  in  some  of  his  later  performances),  still  his  works  evince 
•0  great  a  progress  in  art^  and  in  many  respects  approach  so  much 
mare  nearly  than  those  that  had  for  a  long  period  preceded  them 
to  the  excellence  of  ancient  sculpture,  that  Canova  must  be  con- 
teed  to  be  one  of  the  great  regenerators  df  the  art ;  and  his  name, 
•I  the  restorer  of  a  purer  style  of  design,  will  always  be  held  in 
lonor  by  those  who  wish  to  see  sculpture  practiced  upon  true 
principles. 
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f 

Mechanical  genius  of  a  high  order  is  a  gift  so  rare  in  the  worUi  ^ 
that  the  few  men  who  have  possessed  it  in  an  eminent  degree  are  j 
certainly  worthy  of  remembrance.     The  subject  of  this  sketchy 
although  unknown  in  the  present  century,  was  in  his  day  con- 
sidered remarkable  enough  to  merit  the  appellation  of  the  Lotha- 
ringian  Archimedes.     I'hilip  Vayringe  was  a  native  of  Lorraiiie^   j 
born  in  1684  at  Nouilloupont,  a  small  village  which  is  situated  ^ 
in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  between  Longwy  and  Verdun.    ' 
He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  at  an  early  age  experienced 
harsli  treatment  from  a  step-mother,  which  induced  him  to  run 
away  from  home.     It  was  his  intention  on  this  occasion  (he  vmB 
ten  years  old,  and  could  scarcely  spell  his  name  correctly)  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  but,  before  he  got  very  fiur  on  his 
way,  he  mot  two  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  prevailed  on  him  to 
i*eturn  to  the  paternal  roof.     I'hilip,  however,  became  so  enam- 
ored of  the  town  of  Mctz,  through  which  they  passed,  that  he   ^ 
gave  his  companions  the  slip,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  remain   j 
there.     Strolling  about  the  town,  he  was  first  attracted  by  the 
operations  of  a  locksmith,  who  sat  working  at  his  bench  near  the 
open  window.    Obscr\'ing  the  youth's  curiosity,  the  artisan  spoke 
to  him,  asked  him  some  commonplace  questions,  and  finally  wound 
up  by  offering  to  take  him  into  his  employ  at  the  liberal  stipend 
of  ten  ponce  a  month.     Philip  accepted  tlie  terms  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  try  to  make  a  lock.     The  permissioB 
wn8,  of  course,  readily  granted,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  an 
addition  was  at  once  made  to  his  wage.     In  six  months  lie  bad 
become  so  familiar  with  the  business  that  he  found  no  dilRcnlty 
in  getting  employment  at  three  times  the  price  paid  him  by  hii 
first  master. 

In  tlie  following  winter  he  returned  to  Nouilloupont,  residing 
this  time  with  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  at  once  a  gunsmith  and 
edge- tool  maker.  Fliilip  was,  of  course,  useful  in  such  a  ahop^ 
but  a  circumstance  soon  occurred  which  diverted  his  attention 
from  the  fabrication  of  locks.     A  clock  was  brought  in  to  be 
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ircd,  and  it6  delicate  mochaniHin  filled  Thilip  with  admiration, 
was  only  left  in  the  shop  for  an  hour. and  a  half,  but  in  thin 
)rt  tirno  ho  had  fixed  all  the  parts  in  liiH  mind,  and  knew  ex- 
ly  on  what  princi]»le  it  worked.  A  few  montlm  afterward  ho 
de  a  RucccHsful  copy  of  thin  clock,  much  to  the  astoniHhment 
the  Rimplo  villagerH.  He  wa8  now  determined  to  be  a  clock- 
kker,  and,  with  twenty-five  HhillingR  in  hin  purne,  Rtarted  for 
iDcy,  tlie  capital  of  Ijorraine.  Then)  was  but  one  clock-maker 
the  place,  and,  as  he  had  three  sons,  there  was  no  opening  for 
lilip.  He  was  fortunate,  however,  in  finding  a  friend  in  a  Pa- 
iao  master  locksmith  and  worker  in  iron,  who  had  come  to  Nan- 
to  fabricate  a  highly-oniamental  gate  for  the  choir  of  the  Ben- 
ietino  church.  I'his  person  having  shown  him  his  designs, 
ilip  requested  that  he  would  teach  him  how  to  draw  similar 
w  with  a  ])en,  and  carry  them  into  execution.  His  kind  friend 
mediately  offered  to  take  liini  into  his  employ  at  a  salary  of 
I  ehillings  a  montli,  and  to  give  him  all  the  instruction  in  his 
irer.  He  was  tiius  employed  for  twelve  months.  In  the  mean 
le,  he  did  not  forgot  the  subject  of  horology.  His  employer 
wessed  the  unusual  treasure  of  a  watch,  so  valuable  in  those 
fH  that  it  was  actually  the  first  Philip  had  seen.  Anxious  to 
letrate  the  mystery  of  its  intricate  workings,  he  begged  permis- 
n  to  examine  it.  His  re(piest  was  complied  with  by  his  kind 
nd,  who  seemed  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  ingenuity 
the  youth.  J'hili])  hurried  home  in  trinm])h,  and  in  no  time 
I  the  watch  to  pieces,  and  discovered  the  object  of  all  its  move- 
3tH,  making  drawings  of  those  which  he  could  not  suf!ici(^ntly 
lemlier.  He  succeeded  in  putting  the  fnigments  together  again, 
I  in  restoring  the  watch  to  its  owner  in  perftictly  good  condi- 
I.  The  result  of  his  vjirious  investigations  was  an  extremely 
eniouH  clock,  which  he  made  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  for 
ich  he  had  to  fabri(!atc  tools.  It  was  nine  inches  in  height  and 
in  width,  and  had  four  different  movements:  hours,  quarters, 
king,  and  chimes.  The  chimes  played  an  air  every  hour, 
ilc  the  image  of  the  Savior,  followed  by  the  twelve;  uposth^s, 
mmI  across  a  gallery.  Nearly  a  year  was  H])ent  in  forming  this 
ipiieuted  ))iece  of  mechanism,  but  it  brought  him  much  renown, 
I,  Ixjtter  still,  was  indirectly  the  means  of  procuring  him  a  ver}' 
untageous  wife,  a  charming  young  orphan  of  fourteen  (he  was 
mty-Hcvcn),  with  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash.     They  lived 
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long  and  happily  together,  and  did  the  state  some  service  bj 
bringing  into  the  world  no  fewer  than  nineteen  children.         .^  . 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage  he. started  in  business  on  his 
own  account.     His  shop  was  distinguished  by  a  sign  of  his  own 
invention,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  admired  as  a  masterpiece.     K 
was  probably  a  piece  of  mechanism,  but  he  has  left  us  no  descrip* 
tion  of  its  character  or  appearance.    Having  borrowed  some  tooli^ 
he  immediately  set  about  making  a  watch,  similar  to  the  one  h^ 
had  borrowed  from  his  Parisian  friend  and  employer.    He  aoooDr 
plitihcd  his  task  successfully  in  eighteen  days.     Customers  aool 
became  numerous,  but  he  found  that  a  Parisian  reputation  wit 
necessary,  and  ho  determined,  therefore,  to  visit  the  capital  cf 
France.    Furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  several  of  tl» 
most  important  watch  -  makers  in  the  metropolis,  he  set  out 
Many  men  would  liave  deemed  a  limited  apprenticeship  desirahh 
under  such  circumstances,  and  Vayringe  was  of  that  opinion,  but 
he  limited  the  apprenticeship  to  one  day ;  that  is  to  say,  he  rs* 
quested  a  person  to  whom  he  was  recommended  to  allow  him  to 
work  in  his  shop  for  a  single  day.     He  found  out  all  he  wantei 
in  that  time,  and,  having  visited  the  shops  of  the  most  Ami'W<4 
watch-makers,  purchased  tools  and  materials,  and  amused  hii>- 
self  with  contemplating  the  wonders  of  Versailles,  he  returned  to 
his  liomo  after  a  fortnight's  absence. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  his  return  was  to  imitate  the  machdK 
cry  he  had  seen  in  the  workshops  of  Paris,  adding  many  improf^  ^ 
mcnts  of  his  own  which  were  of  obvious  utility.  His  reputation 
was  now  estiiblished,  and  business  pressed  in  upon  him  in  thi 
most  satisfactory  manner.  With  increased  resources,  he  gave  fino 
rein  to  }iis  invention,  and  indulged  in  the  fabrication  of  many  eiK  ^ 
rious  machines  not  actually  useful  or  actually  useless.  Among 
other  things,  he  endeavored,  like  all  ingenious  men  of  lus  tini% 
to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  While  thus  ocoh 
pied,  he  succeeded  in  making  many  very  simple  movements,  udf^ 
^' among  others,  those  of  an  eight -day  clock  with  only  thiw 
wheels,  and  which  nevertheless  struck  the  hours  and  half  hoan^ 
and  re{)eated  them,  and,  besides,  indicated  the  revolution  and  tho 
various  phases  of  the  moon."  lie  finished,  also,  a  watch  whkk 
repeated  the  hours  and  quarters,  though  it  had  merely  the  whoeb 
of  a  common  watch.  He  worked  likewise  at  all  sorts  of  mathO" 
matical  instruments,  both  for  engineers  and  geographers. 
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In  1720  Yayringe  was  appointed  watch-maker  and  mechanist 
i  to  Duke  Leopold  of  Lorraine,  and  removed  from  Nancy  to  Lune- 
i^nDe,  the  capital  of  that  province.  Here  he  occupied  himself  not 
ttily  with  clocks  and  watches,  but  with  astronomical  instruments, 
ad  eeveral  models  of  hydraulic  machines,  the  simplicity  and  pow- 
ttfbl  action  of  which  were  much  praised.  One  of  the  models, 
ftit  of  a  machine  to  throw  five  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  six- 
-feet, was  afterward  carried  into  effect  in  the  ducal  gardens  of 
laneyille.  In  the  year  1721  Vayringe  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
&itish  metropolis  on  business  for  the  duke,  and  became  an  in- 
cite in  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Desaguliers.  This  accidental 
eirciiinstance  was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  and  he  improved  the 
Oocasicm  with  avidity.  Desaguliers  taught  him  geometry  and  al- 
gebra, and  explained  minutely  the  properties  and  management  of 
dl  the  instruments  and  machines  by  which  he  himself  illustrated 
Us  annual  courses  of  experimental  philosophy.  More  than  this, 
ke  caused  a  similar  apparatus  to  be  made  for  Yayringe.  After  a 
residence  of  thirteen  months  in  London  he  was  recalled  to  Lune- 
riDe.  The  duke  was  so  delighted  with  the  instruments  he 
mmght  with  him,  that  he  gave  Vayringe  instructions  to  complete 
he  set  by  making  what  were  necessary  for  the  full  illustration 
jf  a  complete  course  of  philosophy.  In  pursuance  of  this  order, 
Vayringe  produced  a  variety  of  works,  one  of  the  most  curious 
af  which  was  a  planisphere,  on  the  Copemican  system,  "  above 
which,"  says  he,  "  the  planets,  supported  by  steel  wires,  perform- 
ed their  courses,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  most  cele- 
brated astronomers."  This  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  orrery,  an  in- 
stnunent  which  had  been  shown  and  explained  to  him  by  Desa- 
guliers during  his  visit  to  the  English  capital,  and  which  was 
then  new  to  the  world  of  science.  The  duke  was  so  astonished 
by  this  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a 
worthy  present  for  the  emperor,  and  Vayringe  was  accordingly 
dispatched  with  it  to  Vienna.  The  emperor  was  equally  delight- 
ed, and  he  rewarded  the  maker  with  a  massy  gold  medal  and 
chiun,  and  a  purse  containing  two  hundred  ducats. 

On  his  return  to  Luneville  he  found  M.  de  Boifranc,  architect 
of  the  King  of  France,  who  was  anxious  for  him  to  proceed  to 
Paris  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine  for  a 
mine  in  Peru.  When  this  important  job  was  finished,  he  returned 
to  Luneville,  and  employed  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
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curious  philosophical  machines,  especiallj  an  orrery.  In  1720, 
Duke  Leopold,  his  patron,  died,  and  for  a  time  some  of  his  mait  j 
extensive  works  were  discontinued.  In  the  following  jear  Leo- 
pold's successor  remodeled  the  Academy  of  Luneville,  and  qn 
pointed  Vayringe  professor  of  experimental  philosophy.  His  ke- 
tures  inmicdiatelj  attracted  much  attention,  and  were,  like  Daval's 
in  the  same  establishment,  largely  attended  by  foreigners.  Hu 
popularity  continued  undiminished  as  long  as  the  house  of  Ln^ 
raino  held  the  government  of  its  hereditary  dominions ;  but  ii 
1737,  political  arrangements  between  France  and  the  emperor 
transferred  the  duchy  to  Stanislaus,  and  eventually  to  Franee, 
and  in  exchange  gave  to  the  duke  the  sovereignty  of  Tnscanj* 
Despots  think  nothing  of  '^  swopping"  whole  generations  of  mcb 
"  I  was,"  says  Vayringe,  "  soon  a  witness  to  the  evacnation  rf 
Lorraine.  I  saw  her  highness  the  Duchess  Begent,  and  the  tm 
august  princesses,  her  daughters,  tear  themselves  from  their  pi^ 
ace,  their  faces  bathed  with  tears,  their  hands  raised  towuif^ 
heaven,  and  uttering  cries  expressive  of  the  most  violent  grieC 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  depict  the  consternation,  tiN 
regrets,  the  sobs,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  despair  to  which  tfaB 
people  gave  way  at  the  aspect  of  a  scene  which  they  coDsiderBi 
as  the  last  sigh  of  the  country.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  ikA 
hundreds  of  persons  were  not  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  tliff 
carriage,  or  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  in  throwin^^ 
themseves  blindly  as  they  did  before  the  vehicles  to  retard  their 
departure.  While  consternation,  lamentations,  horror,  and  C€il-> 
fusion  were  reigning  in  Luneville,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mnl' 
districts  hurried  in  multitudes  to  the  road  by  which  the  n^il 
family  was  to  pass,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  their  kneo^ 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  them,  and  implored  them  not  to 
abandon  their  people."  Vayringe  accompanied  the  duke  to  his 
future  territories,  although  earnestly  entreated  to  remain  by  the 
new  sovereign  of  Lorraine.  It  was  an  unfortunate  step  for  hiflk 
In  Lorraine  mechanical  genius  was  appreciated  and  understoodi 
but  in  Tuscany  no  one  cared  about  such  things.  The  Grand 
Duke  did,  indeed,  continue  his  patronage  to  the  artist,  but  his 
example  was  not  followed  by  his  court  or  his  subjects.  After  ft 
miserable  sojourn  of  eight  years  in  his  new  home,  Vayringe  wrote 
in  the  following  melancholy  vein :  '^I  had  figured  to^myaeU^"  he 
says,  "  that  Tuscany  having  been,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of  gen- 
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unc  flxpcirimcntal  philomiphy,  ii  iiwU*.  for  tiiiii  rndt^iicn  would  huv<! 
been  prcMirvrd,  an  in  tint  tiim*.  oi'  tho  ( iiillU^oH,  'I'orrin^lliH,  and 
the  Acudf^niy  dd*  (liiminto,  und  tliiil,  conHccpKMitly,  the-  Ic.clunis 
which  I  had  didiviTud  ut  IjiinoviUu  would  W.  Htill  nion;  uttnuMivi^ 
at  KluriMiro.*'  Hut  hiH  conjociuros  wen;  (mtou(*ouh;  \h*.  i'ouud  tin; 
jouiig  iiu^n  addicted  to  pdhuitry,  th(;  ladies  to  (Mxiuiai'y,  and  v.vvry 
one  to  triviality,  not  unmixed  with  HcnHuality.  l\v.  puIiUhIumI  a 
lylluhuH  of  all  the  experinicntH  he  had  nnuh;  in  Lorraint*,  but  tint 
Ploreutiiio  public  paid  no  attention  to  it,  an<l  it  fell  (hMul.  *Mt 
IB  true/'  he  writes,  ''that  my  beinj;  a  foreigner  contributed  in  no 
•mall  degnte  to  thi.s  indiflen^nce.  I  was  given  to  undt^rstand  that 
Italy,  in  all  ages,  hud  possesscul  the  privilege  of  teaching  other 
nationis  Hn<l  was  not  at  all  accustouKul  to  t4ike  lessons  from  thcni. 
It  tiiiiy  with  truth  Im;  said  that  this  miserable  pivjudice,  togt^ther 
with  the  spirit  of  trifling  and  parsimony  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
are  the  nxrks  on  which  the  Aciulemy  of  Lorraine;  hasbiMMi  vvr(T.k(;d. 
TmiiHferred  to  Tuscany  at  an  immense  expi^nst^  and  having  the 
MUno  professors  who  had  ivndered  it  su  flourishing,  it  has  tluirt! 
been  wholly  desert<'d.  I'he  school  of  exptrrimental  ])hilosophy, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  complete  in  Muro)M%  has  shared  the 
same  fate,  though  the  eost  of  the  hurtun^s  which  were  given  there 
iraM  n'duced  to  less  than  half  the  sum  I  hat  was  paid  at  Lunevine. 
Tlius  the  talent  for  mechanics  which  Providence  has  bt'sldwed  on 
Die  has  become  totally  useless  as  far  as  regards  tli(>  public,  in  eon- 
iief|iience  <if  the  indifferenee,  of  my  new  fellow-(*iti/(Mis,  mu\  th(> 
Btate  of  niaclion  in  which  they  havi;  h^il  uk;  to  slagnate.*' 

CinMimstances  of  this  d(>pr(^ssing  natun>,  wctc  too  much  for  Ihe 
MUiguine  t<'m]M>nim(*.nt  of  an  inv(Mitor,  whos<*^  imagination,  at  the. 
beBt  of  times,  is  t<M)  sensitive  and  warm.  1I(>.  became  careless  of 
himwlf,  like  all  dissatisfied  people,  and  felt  disposed  to  brave  all 
sorts  of  diingers.  On  on<;  occasion  he  was  iudis(*reet  ('nough  lo 
ex|K)S4;  himself  to  the  (h'adly  malaria  of  that  p<^stiferous  district 
rnlh'd  the  Maremma.  A  slow  fever  was  the  result,  which,  after 
cighte<>ii  months*  tlunition,  cnthMl  in  dropsy.  Ih^  died  under  the. 
vf[\H*\  of  this  hitter  disease  on  tln^  21tii  of  Ahu'ch,  1710,  nnd  was 
hiiried  in  tin;  Hc'irnabitc^  Oliurcli  at  Flon^nct*,  where  his  monument 
iiwy  still  Ih'  seen,  ereet^'d  by  his  friend  Duval.  '*  IVobity,  ean<lor, 
and  tlie  most  ingenuous  simplleity,*'  says  Duval,  ^^  (Oiarncteri/ed 
his  dis|Mi.sition,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  beamed  u|)on  his 
<*uimt4*nunce  and  in  all  his  actions.'' 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  a.  cockier,  and  wms 
born  at  Salem,  Massachueotta,  March  26th,  1778.  At  aa  eaily 
a{^  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  to  whom,  like  most 
men  of  eminence,  ho  owed  much  that  was  good  and  beautiful  in  j 
liis  nature.  lie  was  only  ten  years  of  age  when  this  happens^  j 
and  previous  to  it  had  attended  school  for  a  short  time.  It  ii  j 
related  that,  even  at  this  early  day,  he  displayed  a  remarluUa  \ 
aptitude  for  figurCH,  and  intuitively  performed  arithmetical  feali 
far  in  advance  of  his  studies. 

When  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age  ho  vaa  bound  fqiivoK 
dee  to  Messrs.  Bopes  &  Hodges,  vho  were  shi[M:haadler6,  aod 
while  in  their  service  always  kept  a  slate  and  pendl  by  his  nd^ 
so  that,  when  not  engaged  in  serving  customers,  he  could  pursw 
his  favorihs  study.  Eveiy  moment  that  he  could  call  hia  an 
was  devoted  to  the  same  object.  He  rose  early,  and  went  to  bed 
late,  so  that,  by  thus  economising  his  time,  he  was  able  to  maki  I 
considerable  progress  in  the  mathematics.  The  labor  which  he 
cheerfully  undertook  to  make  hunaelf  master  of  the  sutject  WM 
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i  pTod'igiouK.  Most  of  .liis.  books  lio  borrowed  from  tho  Siileni 
I  Athcuveuni,  mid,  in  Hjuto  of  dryness*,  oo[)iod  th(Mn.  l1io  fruits 
ofUw  (liligonco  ptill  exist  in  nioro  than  twenty  folio  iind  quarto 
volumos.  Ho  did  not  allow  any  thinj?  to  inii)e<lo  his  pn)gn»ss. 
'rimt  ho  might  read  Ncwton*«  **l*rineipin,**  ho  learned  Latin,  tho 
tonjruo  in  which  it  is  written,  and  so  with  tho  French  lanjjnagi*. 
With  these  two  |H>werful  auxiliaries,  he  translated  tho  former 
pljilwrato  work,  and  tho  extensive  one  ofl^a  Place. 

In  a  few  years  Mr.  Bowditch  became  known  as  an  extremely 
wcomplished  man  of  science,  and  was  empU)yed  with  another 
gpntloman  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  town  of  Salem. 
Aftor  this  (171)5)  ho  was  induced  to  undertake  a  voyagi^  to  tho 
East  Indies,  under  Captain  Prince.     The  vessel  returned  after  a 
year's  absenw,  and  llowditch  was  so  satisfied  with  the  voyago 
tiiat  he  made  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  with  the  same  captain. 
Tlio  leisure  which  this  occupation  afforded  him  was  doubtless  ono 
of  its  charms,  ibr  he  was  able  not  only  to  prosecute  his  matlic- 
natioal  studies,  but  to  ])erfect  himself  in  several  languagi^s,  tho 
Fmioh  especially,  an<  I  ItJilian,  Spanish,  and  l*ortugueseto  agreat 
PXli'nt.     His  method  of  learning  a  language  was  |Hn'uliar.      Ho 
ohinined  a  New  'IVstamcnt  in  the  desired  language,  and,  with  the 
uidofa  Dictionary,  worked  through  it.      At  tho  time  of  his  death 
he  possessed  New  Tesljuuents  in  no  fewer  than  twenly-live  Ian- 
gwajrt^s,  anil  Dictionaries  of  a  still  larger  number.     He  was  by  no 
iDcnns  stingy  of  his  knowledge,  but,  knowing  its  advantage,  tried 
f  toditfuse  it.     Among  the  sailors  he  was  eminently  ]>opular,  and 
Bade  the  ship  a  perlect  school  of  learning.     Shites  and  jHMicils 
were  in  great  demand,  and  conversations  like  the  following  are 
ivconled :  "  AVell,  ^lack,  what  have  you  got  ?'*    **  I*ve  got  the  aiiw.** 
**That  ain*t  right  ;   /  sjiy  it*s  the  (vw//*'.'*     According  to  C^aptain 
I*rin»v,  then*  weiv  twelve  men  on  board  capable  of  working  lunar 
ohstTvations  tor  all  practical  ])urposes.      Howditeh*s  habits  at  this 
time  have  been  described  verv  aecuratelv  bv  a  companion.     **His 
pnictice  was  to  rise  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  pur- 
sue his  stu<lies  till  breakfast  ;   innnediatelv  after  which  he  walked 
rapitlly  t\)r  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  below  to  his  studies 
till  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  n»lurned,  and  walked  till  the 
luuir  at  which  he  connnenced  his  meridian  observations.      Then 
came  dinner,  afler  which  he  was  engagiMl  in  his  st utiles  till  live 
o'clo<»k ;  then  ho  walked  till  tea-time,  and  ailler  tea  wivs  at   his 
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Htiulics  till  iiino  o\*lock  in  the  evening.  From  this  hour  till  half 
past  ton  i)\'l()ck  ho  api)oured  to  have  banished  all  thoughts  of 
study,  and  wliile  walking  he  would  converse  in  the  most  lively 
niannor,  giving  lis  useful  information,  intermixed  with  amusing 
anrcdotos  and  hearty  langlis,  making  the  time  delightful  to  the 
oilieers  who  walked  with  him,  and  who  had  to  quicken  their  iMice 
to  acoonipany  him.  AVhenevor  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  proper 
distance  to  gi't  the  longitude,  night  or  day,  he  was  sure  to  make 
his  observations  once,  and  frequently  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  always  j>relcrring  to  make  them  by  the  moon  and  stars, 
on  account  of  his  eves,  lie  was  often  seen  on  deck  at  other  times 
walking  raj)idly,  and  apj)arently  in  deep  thought;  and  it  ^\'as  well 
undcrstootl  by  all  on  board  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  as 
we  suppost'd  he  was  solving  some  diilicult  problem ;  and  when  he 
darted  below,  the  conclusion  was  that  he  had  got  tho  idea.  If 
he  Avcrc  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  when  the  idea  came  to  him, 
hv  would  actually  run  to  the  cabin,  and  his  countenance  would 
give  the  expression  that  he  had  found  a  prize." 

The  nici'ty  of  Howditch's  observations  enabled  him  to  detect 
many  errors  in  the  existing  books  on  navigtition,  and  especially 
one  in  which  the  year  1800  was  set  doAMi  as  a  leap-year.  The 
inuncdiate  ctfoct  of  this  error,  producing  a  ditteroncc  of  twenty- 
three  miles  in  the  reckoning,  was  to  cause  the  loss  of  many  vcsschi. 
The  ])ul)lisher  of  the  work,  heanng  of  IMr.  Bowditch*s  corrections, 
applied  to  the  young  navigator  for  assistimce,  and  at  his  suggestion 
the  latter  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  revising  all  the  tables. 
In  this  o|>eration  he  discovered  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  errors. 
C\)ncerning  some  of  these,  Mr,  l>owditch  remarks  that,  although 

thev  would  not  seriously  atVect  the  result  of  any  nautical  calcula- 
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tioM,  yet,  since  most  of  the  tables  weix)  useful  on  other  occasions 
when*  great  accuracy  Avas  needed,  it  was  not  useless  to  ha\'c  them 
corrected.  Such  a  fabulous  numl)er  of  blunders  liavc  not  been 
conunou  since  ]»owditcirs  day. 

In  1802  J\lr.  r>owditch  published  his  iirst  edition  of  the  "Prac- 
tical Navigator,''  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the  maritime 
Avorld,  and  which  is  still  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  French  and 
iMiglish  navies.  It  gave  the  author  a  wide-spivad  ivputation, 
and  Avas  no  doubt  instrumental  in  directing  his  attention  to  the 
])ublication  of  other  scientific  works.  In  \yt\vt  |)ayment  for  his 
*•  Navigator,"  Bowilitch  received  a  copy  of  Ja\  Place's  »pleudid 
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Mkanique  Celeste,  a  work  with  which  our  author's  name  became 
cloiely  associated.  About  thin  lime  ho  abandoned  the  sea  as  a 
profession.  Pie  had  a  reputation  to  rest  on,  and  had  been  hon- 
ored by  several  learned  societies.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  just  before  his  last  voy- 
age Harvard  University  conferred  upon  liim  the  honorary  degree 
ofMaster  of  Arts  (1802). 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  seafaring  life,  Mr.  Bowditch  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  which  office  he  remained  nearly  twenty  years.  Mainly 
owing  to  his  good  and  practical  management,  the  shareholders 
were  able  to  secure  large  dividends  on  their  investments.  "  For 
this  situation,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  his  affability,  regu- 
lar habits,  sagacity,  and  strict  integrity,  no  less  than  his  great 
scientific  attainments,  remarkably  fitted  him.  The  duties  he  had 
to  discharge  were  severe,  and  occupied  most  of  his  time,  but  his 
fieivorite  studies  were  never  neglected.  lie  never  went  down  to 
the  office  without  a  volume  of  mathematics  in  his  pocket,  and  ev- 
eiy  moment  that  ho  was  not  engaged  in  business  he  pored  over 
its  contents.  During  his  residence  at  Salem  he  contributed  twen- 
ty-three papers  to  the  several  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Some  of  these  were 
on  mathematical  subjects,  but  the  majority  were  astronomical. 
On  the  preparation  of  these  he  expended  an  amount  of  labor 
which  even  an  enthusiast  may  contemplate  with  wonder.  On 
the  subject  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1811,  the  manuscript  vol- 
ume containing  his  calculations  (still  in  existence)  was  filled  with 
one  hundi-ed  and  forty-four  pages  of  closely- written  figures,  prob- 
ably exceeding  a  million  in  number.  The  article  itself  was  but 
tweive  ])ages  in  length.  Mr.  Bowditch  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Monthly  Anthology,  the  North  American  Review,  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, the  Analyst  and  Mathematical  Diary.  He  also  wrote  several 
articles  for  the  American  edition  of  Bees'  Cyclopedia. 

Wo  have  already  referred  to  La  Place's  great  work,  Mvcaniqne 
Celeste,  Bowditi^h's  admiration  for  this  masterly  production — 
describing  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  heavens  on  mathematical 
principles — was  so  complete  that  he  determined  on  translating  it, 
and  accompanying  it  with  a  copious  commentary.  The  varied 
accomplishments  required  for  the  latter  task  can  only  be  under- 
Btood  by  taking  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  subjects  treated 
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l)y  Ii!V  riiu't^  Soiiio  of  llioin  arc  na  fnllowp :  The  laws  of  cquilib- 
liiiiii  and  motion;  tlic  law  of  univTi'stil  gnivitution,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ccnlrcs  of  jrnuity  of  tli«  Iiciivenly  bixHcH ;  the  figurcH 
ofthti  lu'iivfnly  bodicH  (U^dncod  tlKU)n»tically,  and  then  conijiarcd 
Avilh  the.  iictnal  obs(M*vntions  made  of  tlio  figurcH  of  the  earth  and 
the.  pliinct  »lM])il('r;  tin:  oscilhitions  of  tlic  »inx  and  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  motions  of  tlut  Iicavenly  l)odios  alumt  their  own  cen- 
tres of  jrvjivity;  the  the-ory  of  the  j>hinctiiry  inotionn,  and  their 
imM[ii:ditics  and  ixM'turbation.s  ;  the  tlicory  of  conietH;  light,  and 
tho  theory  of  astronomical  refractions,  etc.,  etc.  The  work  was 
declared  !)y  Professor  Tlayfair  to  ])c  an  cxam])lc  "Holitary  in  the 
history  of  hnman  knowle<l«r(»,  of  a  f/ieojij  entirdjf  cmnpletc ;  one  \ 
that  has  not  only  aeeonnted  for  all  tlic  phenomena  that  were  / 
known,  but  that  has  dis<'.overe<l  many  before  unknown,  which  ob- 
servation has  since.  reco*^niz(id.  'J'o  translate  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  to  write  a  commentary  on  it,  was  a  task  of  pnxligious  labor, 
and  re(piired  power's  and  attainments  of  the  highest  order."  Dr. 
Ii()w<litch  used  to  say,  "  Whenever  1  meet  in  l^Ji  Vhice  with  the 
wonls  'Thus  it.  j)lainly  ap])ears,'  I  am  sure  that  hours,  and  per- 
haps days  of  hard  study,  will  tdone  enable  me  to  discover  how  it 
plainly  ajjpears." 

Jt  was  the  ol)j(»ct  of  the  translator  to  elucidate  the  difficult 
demonstrations  by  suj)plying  the  delicient  steps,  and  carr)-ing  the 
pro(ress(fs  still  farther,  if  necessary ;  and  to  contniue  the  work  to 
the  present,  timt^,  so  as  to  j)ut  the  reader  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  recent  **  improvements  and  discoveries  in  mathematical  sci- 
ence.'* Jle  accomplished  this  truly  Herculean  task,  and  placed 
the  great  work  before,  the  j)ublic  in  a  luminous  and  i>erfectly  in- 
telligible shap(^  On  almost  eveiy  pjige  the  notes  exccede<l  the 
text;  indec'd,  these  have  in  themselves  a  value  almost  equal  to 
the  original  matter.  They  are  thoroughly  critical,  and  examine 
the  truth  without  any  blind  adherence  to  J^a  J  Mace's  version  of 
it.  Somi?  idea  of  {\\k\  pains  bestowed  on  the  work  may  Ini  formed 
from  tin*,  fact  that  it  was  not  published  until  twelve  years  alter 
the  translation  was  comjdeted.  It  aj)])cared  at  last — four  quarto 
volumes  of  a  thousand  pages  each;  the  fifth  volume  of  the  orig- 
inal work  was  never  translated. 

In  \H2\\  J)r.  Howditch  (he  was  made  a  doctor  by  IIar>'ard  Uni- 
v(;rsity  in  ISKi)  accepted  an  engagement  in  l^oston  as  actual*)'  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insunmcc  Comixuiy.     On  hi.** 
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departure  from  Salem  he  received  a  public  demonfltration  of  re- 
gard and  admiration,  and  in  his  new  home  was  ftelected  for  many 
ofiices  of  distinction  and  truHt.  lie  remained  in  Jioston  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  IGth  of  March,  1838,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  hin  age. 

Dr.  Bowditch  wa»  twice  married,  and  left  a  widow,  a  devoted 
and  admirable  woman,  wlio  contiibutcd  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
doctor*8  energy  of  puqiose  and  ultimate  fame.  'Jo  her  memory 
be  dedicated' the  translation  and  commentary  of  L4i  Placets  great 
work. 

The  doctor  was  a  diligent  man,  and  eminently  methodical.  lie 
was  able  to  aa;omplish  great  tasks  with  case,  mainly  owing  to 
these  qualifications.  He  was  always  car(;ful  of  his  health,  and 
never  neglected  taking  a  due  amount  of  jihysifral  exercise.  Men 
of  studious  liabits  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  requirements  of  the 
body  in  their  eagerness  to  cultivate  the  mind.  He  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  honors  and  degi'(!es.  In  1800  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Matliematics  in  Harvard  L'niversity ;  in  1818  he 
was  requested  liyMr.  JeffcTson  to  take  the  same  office  in  theUni- 
ven-ity  of  Virginia;  in  1820  Mr.  C.'ilhoun  offered  him  the  vacant 
prof(;sf*orshif)  of  MatlicmJitics  at  W(;.st  I'oiiit.  'J'lie  Americiin 
Philosojiliical  Sfx-iety  ;ulinilt(?d  liiin  as  a  nieniber  in  1800;  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  ScicMiccs  in  181'J;  the  IJtor- 
ary  and  I'hilosopliical  SfK*i(;ty  of  New  York  in  181/1;  the  Edin- 
burgh Koyai  Society  in  1818;  and  the  Uoyal  Irisli  Soci(;ly  in 
1810.  After  tlie  translation  of  La  I'la(!e's  wrirk  he  was  chosen  a 
incml»cr  of  tlie  Koyal  Astronomical  Soci(;ty  of  I^mdon,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Talermo,  and  the  Uoyal  Acjwlemy  of  Ikjrlin. 

Dr.  JJowditcIi  l(;ft  a  very  valual)Ie  library,  which  is  still  pre- 
Fcr^rrd  unbroken,  and  phiccd  at  tlie  fli«po«al  of  the  public  by  Dr. 
IVm-d  itch's  fainilv  in  Host  on. 
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DuvAi^  whose  history  is  perhaps  the  most  romantic  of  any  in 
this  vohimo,  was  bom  at  the  little  village  of  Artonnay,  in  Cham- 
pagne, some  time  in  1G95.  His  parents  were  in  an  extreme  state 
of  poverty,  and  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  the  misfor- 
timu  to  lose  his  father.  To  contribute  in  some  small  degree  to 
the  sustenance  of  his  mother's  family  now  became  an  object  of 
the  utmost  importance.  On  a  neighboring  fiirm  he  obtained  the 
privilojxe  of  looking  after  the  turkeys,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
small  remunenition.  It  was  not  till  he  was  fourteen  that  Duval 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  faintest  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation, lie  then  learned  the  alphabet.  When  he  was  fourteen  he 
ceased  to  be  a  watcher  of  turkeys,  the  agricultural  distress  which 
prevailed  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  pursue  a  system 
of  the  strictest  economy.  To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  period 
(1709),  a  winter  of  unprecedented  severity  set  in.  Such  was  its 
arctic  rigor  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  closed,  the  sacramental 
ollures  were  susjxjnded,  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  fluid  the 
wine  which  was  used,  and  numbers  of  even  the  strongest  trav- 
elers were  struck  dead  upon  the  high  roads.  In  such  a  cnid 
winter  the  poor  were  exposed  to  the  most  frightful  hardships, 
and  even  those  whose  circumstances  were  not  actually  indigent 
expoiionccd  many  pressing  wants.  Young  Duval  was  unwilling 
to  ])ecome  a  burden  on  his  poor  mother  at  such  a  season,  and, 
friendless  and  helpless,  went  forth  in  the  bitter  wind  to  procure 
shelter  and  food  among  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  Champagne. 
For  several  days  he  continued  his  dreary  way,  nearly  frozen  and 
fami.shed,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  by  an.  excruciating 
pain  in  the  head.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
strngj];led  to  a  small  farm-house  which  he  observed  in  the  dis- 
tance. Arrived  there,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
rest  his  limbs  in  an  out-house.  A  female  serA'ant  took  compas- 
sion on  him,  and  led  him  into  a  building  where  the  sheep  were 
kept.  In  the  morning  the  farmer  discovered  the  poor  boy  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.     He  was  in  a  burning  fever,  and  angiy 
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pustules  had  made  their  appearance  on  different  parts  of  his  body. 
The  farmer  knew  the  symptoms,  and  bluntly  declared  that  Duval 
was  laboring  under  an  attack  of  small-pox,  assuring  him  also,  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  it  would  infallibly  kill  him.     Although 
rough  and  uncultivated,  he  was  a  good-hearted  man,  and  did  more 
for  the  little  patient  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  alarm  it  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion.    He  procured  a  bundle  of  rags,  stripped  off  the  boy's  cloth- 
ing, and  wrapped  him  up  in  the  rags  like  a  mummy.     Having 
done  this,  he  took  off  several  layers  of  dung  from  a  heap,  and  in 
the  warm  place  thus  created  made  a  purely  agricultural  bed, 
placed  the  patient  on  it,  strewed  chaff  on  him,  covered  him  up  to 
the  neck  with  the  layers  which  he  had  taken  off,  and  then  con- 
cluded by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  boy,  whom  he  rec- 
omended  to  God  and  the  saints,  believing  that  it  would  be  little 
else  than  a  miracle  if  he  escaped  death. 

Duval's  biographer  thinks  that,  rude  as  were  the  bed  and  the 
chamber  where  the  youth  lay,  they  were  perhaps  more  beneficial 
to  him  than  any  he  could  have  found  in  the  farmer's  humble  abode. 
The  fermenting  of  the  dung  and  the  breath  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
diffused  a  warmth  which  he  would  not  elsewhere  have  enjoyed, 
and  "which  brought  on  a  profuse  perspiration.  The  virus  of  the 
disease  was  thrown  out  to  the  surface  instead  of  being  repelled 
into  the  vital  parts.  While  he  was  lying  helpless,  he  was  exposed 
to  one  annoyance  from  his  fellow-lodgers.  The  sheep  would  lick 
his  face.  He  did  his  best,  he  says,  to  avoid  these  cruel  caresses, 
less  on  his  own  account  than  in  the  fear  that  the  poison  with 
which  he  was  covered  might  be  hurtful  to  the  poor  sheep.  He 
did  not  then  know  that  the  poison  of  the  small-pox  is  reserved 
for  the  human  family  alone.  He  was  exposed  to  other  troubles 
even  more  dangerous.  The  place  in  which  he  was  sheltered  was 
overhung  with  large  trees.  Often  in  the  dead  of  night  he  was 
aroused  by  loud  reports  as  of  cannon  or  thunder.  When  he  in- 
quired what  had  occasioned  these  strange  sounds,  he  was  informed 
tliat  the  intensity  of  the  frost  had  rent  many  of  the  trees  to  the 
roots,  tmd  caused  them  to  "  go  off"  in  the  way  mentioned,  scat- 
tering huge  fragments  on  the  j)lace  where  lay  the  poor  boy.  The 
crisis  passed,  he  slowly  recovered,  receiving  to  the  last  all  the 
little  attentions  which  his  kindly  host  could  bestow  on  him.  In- 
expensive as  was  his  food  and  lodging,  they  were  more  than  the 
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impovcriHbcd  farmer  could  bear.  When  lio  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered, he  w'HH  reluctantly  coiiii)clled  to  tell  his  guest  that  he 
could  no  longer  uupport  him.  lie,  however,  found  him  a  tem- 
porury  axyluru  by  u))plying  to  tlie  i)arish  priest,  and  witli  this 
functionary  Duval  renudned  until  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather  had  abated,  and  his  hcaltli  was  completely  restored.  It 
was  then  hinted  tliat  he  muHt  provide  for  himself. 

Past  HuireringH  liad  taught  him  that  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
itics  a  poor  man  could  encounter  was  cold.  When  he  left  the 
priest' H  houst!,  he  asked  in  what  direction  were  warmer  lands, 
and  Ijcing  tuld  that  to  the  east  the  sun  exercised  more  power,  he 
resolved  to  IkukI  his  course  to  the  eastward.  His  ideas  concern- 
ing tlie  earth  and  the  sun  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind;  the 
furnicr  he  believcMl  to  lai  a  plane,  bounded  by  the  horizon  and  sup- 
porting tlie  heavens ;  the  latter,  which  he  had  always  seen  rcpze- 
sentcd  with  a  human  face,  was  an  animated  and  intelligent  beings 
movin<r  at  a  small  distance  from  tlie  ground,  and  dispensing  light 
and  h(;at.  With  these  i(U;as  in  his  mind,  and  with  the  most  gen- 
erous an<l  appreciative  feelings  toward  the  sun,  he  took  his  de- 
parture in  an  easterly  direction,  lie  passed  through  districts 
stricken  with  famine  and  op])ressed  with  the  most  horrible  pov- 
erty— districts  in  wliich  it  was  mockery  to  ask  for.  charity,  and 
which  could  yield  nothing  but  herbs  and  roots  for  the  hungered 
boy.  When  ha  reached  the  boiling  springs  of  Bourbonne  lea 
l^ains,  the  s])ecta(;le  of  hot  water  issuing  from  a  cold  earth  so 
alarmed  him  tliat  he  seriously  iKjlieved  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  infernal  n>gi()ns,  and  fled  the  town  with  precipitation. 

In  the  flounsliing  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  scene  changed  as  if 
by  mafj^ie ;  the  people  were  well  chid,  and  of  cheerful,  healthy 
counteiiane(;s  ;  the  houses  w(ire  connnodi<ms  and  solidly  built, 
and  the  soil  was  cai'efully  tilled  and  richly  productive.  Charmed 
with  tlii'iiv.  (external  indicrations  of  pros])erity,  and  with  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  Duval  wished  to  stay  in  a  land  so  genial  and  happy, 
lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  a  shepherd-boy,  and  for 
two  y(^ars  pursued  that  pastoral  life.  During  the  time  ho  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  hermit  named  Brother  Palemon,  who  lived 
at  the  hermitage  of  I-rfi  Hochelle.  Witli  this  recluse  Duval  now 
look  up  his  n'sidence,  assisting  him  in  his  rural  labors,  and  mak- 
ing himself  g(;nerally  useful.  Palemon  was  a  kind-hearted,  devout 
man,  who  respected  God's  gifts  to  man.    In  a  very  little  time  lie 
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nvered  that  Duval  was  blessed  with  a  mind  which  craved 
nrledge  and  could  digest  it.      He  encouraged  and  assisted 

and  placed  him  on  the  road  to  fame  by  imparting  to  him 
rudiments  of  an  education.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
al  was  forced  to  leave  this  worthy  old  man,  the  superiors 
is  order  having  sent  another  brother  to  reside  with  him  in 
al's  place.     Palemon  parted  from  the  youth  with  regret,  and 

him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  hermits  of  St.  Anne, 
her  he  proceeded. 

iie  hermits  of  St.  Anne  were  four  in  number,  aged  men,  of 
lous  hearts  and  kind  dispositions,  indulgent  to  others,  austere 
to  themselves.  Their  subsistence  and  the  means  of  dispens- 
rharity  were  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  twelve  acres  of 
,  partly  planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  from  six  cows.  In  the 
agement  of  their  farm  it  was  thought  that  Duval  might  find 
i  kind  of  employment,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  His 
rtunities  for  obtaining  knowledge  were  thus  preserved.  One 
e  hermits  undertook  to  teach  him  to  read,  and  from  a  book 
h  he  found  in  the  hermitage  he  obtained  a  smattering  of 
metic.  His  chief  employment  was  not  intellectual,  tending 
e  in  the  woods,  but  it  was  favorable  to  the  reflective  disposi- 
of  Duval.  From  the  earliest  days  astronomy  has  been  in- 
?d  to  slicpbcrd-boys  for  much  pf  its  just  interpretation.     Du- 

mind  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the  contemplation  of 
icavens.  lie  had  seen  in  almanacs  that  on  such  a  day  the 
would  enter  the  sign  of  the  Kam  or  the  Bull,  and  imagining 

there  must  be  some  clusters  of  stars  resembling  those  ani- 
,  he  began  to  look  for  them.  He  consti*ucted  a  rude  observ- 
r  in  the  forest  on  the  top  of  the  tallest  oak  he  could  find,  but 
intutored  eyes  gazed  on  the  starry  field  without  result.  He 
about  to  give  up  his  astronomical  inquiries  in  despair,  when 
zky  chance  put  him  on  the  right  road.  He  was  fortunate 
gh  to  procure  half  a  dozen  maps  of  the  constellations,  the 
d,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  With  these  he  soon 
led  the  relative  places  of  the  constellations ;  but,  to  render 
knowledge  useful,  he  had  yet  to  find  out  a  fixed  point  in  the 
ens  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  proceedings.  He  had  heard  it 
that  the  polar  star  was  the  only  star  of  our  hemisphere  which 
no  apparent  motion  ;  but  where  to  find  this  star  ?     His  first 

was  to  pick  out  a  star  of  the  proper  magnitude,  and  then 

r  2 
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)>oro  a  }iol<;  imniodiatoly  oppoftito  it  to  observe  if  it  changed  itfl 
position.  He.  next  hollowed  out  a  piece  of  elder  so  as  to  make 
n  tolerably  stnu<;lit  tube,  and,  suHpcnding  this  rude  telescope  to  a 
bnincli  of  ti  tn'(>,  made  observations  through  it  until  he  discover- 
ed tlie  ('xuct  [losition  of  the  ]M)lar  star.  It  was  now  easy  for  him, 
with  tli(>  airl  of  Ills  map,  to  Ix^comc  acquainted  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal stellar  gron])H  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Tlic  immensity 
into  wliieh  he  thus  ])enetratcd  filled  him  with  awe  and  surprise 
to  sueli  an  extent  that  for  a  time  he  was  compelled  to  desist,  lest 
his  reason  should  be  overthrown.  From  the  study  of  the  skies 
Duval  turned  to  the  study  of  the  earth,  and  thus  brought  into 
use  the  remain in^^  maps  of  his  collection.  lie  was  a  long  time 
iK^fore  he  eonld  understand  tlie  various  lines  and  figures  which 
are  so  inifiortant  in  works  of  this  kind;  but  a  friend  loaned  him 
an  IntrrHluetion  to  Geo^iphy,  and  by  the  help  of  this  guide, 
and  ))er{H^tna]  relerenee  to  his  maps,  which  he  always  took  out 
with  him,  he  made  such  rapid  advances  that  'Mhc  knowledge  of 
the  ^IoIm;  beeamc  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  the  forest 
of  St.  Anne." 

Hie  ap)M;tite.  for  knowledge  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  AU 
]iis  scanty  means  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  he 
devised  means  to  add  to  his  avaihililo  funds  for  this  purpose.  He 
s(^t  snares  for  the  wild  animals,  and  sold  their  skins  to  a  furrier 
at  Lnnevill(>,  and  he  cau;.dit  birds,  wliicli,  lie  says,  contributed  to 
his  instnietion  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty.  Hares,  too,  would 
occasionally  come  in  his  way,  although  they  were  not  allowed  to 
do  so  by  law.  In  thes(j  hunting  excursions  he  was  often  exposed 
to  <lan;rer,  and  on  one  occ^ision  a  wild-cat  fixed  her  teeth  and  tal- 
ons so  deeply  in  his  head  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
In;  could  release  himself  and  disjiatch  the  brute.  He  did  not 
rcfrret  the  woiuids,  for  the  skin  brought  a  goo<l  price.  In  a  few 
months  he  amassed  a  small  fortune  of  thirty  or  forty  crowns, 
and  with  a  joyful  h(^'irt  carried  his  treasure  to  Nancy  to  purchase 
})ooks.  Of  th('ir  value  he  knew  nothing,  but  he  had  confidence 
in  human  honesty,  and,  when  he  entered  the  shop,  said  to  the 
bookselh^r,  "You  will  have  the  goodness  not  to  chaise  me  too 
much,  for  J  am  very  ])oor,  and  want  to  get  all  the  books  I  can.'* 
I'here  was  only  one  bookseller  in  Nancy  who  did  not  cheat  him : 
all  the  others  took  advantage  of  liis  simplicity.  The  honest  trades- 
man supplied  him  on  equitable  terms,  and  even  gave  him  credit 
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for  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  goods.  "Wlicn,  in  after  years,  Duval 
asked  this  worthy  man  why  he  was  induced  to  place  so  much  con- 
fidence in  a  stranger,  he  replied,  '*  Your  countenance  luid  your  lovo 
of  study.  I  saw  in  your  face  that  you  would  not  deceive  me." 
Honesty  met  with  its  reward,  for  Duval  procured  for  this  worthy 
man  the  appointment  of  bookseller  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

He  had  now  a  few  books  which  he  studied  devoutlv.  An  inci- 
dent  occurred  which  enabled  him  to  greatly  add  to  their  number. 
Strolling  in  the  forest  one  day,  he  observed  some  shining  article 
jjing  on  the  ground.  It  proved  to  be  a  gold  seal  of  curious  work- 
manship, evidently  dropped  by  accident.  On  the  folloi^-ing  Sim- 
day  he  caused  the  priest  at  Luneville  to  announce  publicly  that 
this  article  was  in  his  ^wssession,  so  that  the  owner  might  apply 
for  it.  A  few  weeks  afterwanl  a  gentleman  on  horseback  came 
to  the  hermitage,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  lie  i^-as  an 
Englishman,  and  bluntly  stated  that  the  seal  was  his.  "  Very 
good,  sir,"  replied  Duval ;  *'  but,  before  I  give  it  up  to  you,  I 
must  request  tlmt  you  will  blazon  the  arms  which  are  engraved 
on  it."  Tlie  Englishman  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  rough- 
looking  customer  knowing  any  thing  of  heraldry.  Duval,  who 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  science  by  reading  one  of  Mene- 
shier*s  works,  coolly  answered,  *' You  may  think  what  you  })lease, 
but  the  ring  does  not  go  out  of  my  possession  until  you  have  ivgu- 
larly  described  the  coat  of  arms."  The  Englislunan,  whose  name 
was  Foster,  put  various  questions  to  him,  and,  fnuling  that  the 
youth  was  well-informed,  gave  the  correct  henddio  description, 
and,  of  course,  obtained  the  seal.  Duval  was  rewanled  witli  a 
couple  of  Louis  d'or,  and  Foster  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
lad,  that,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Lorraine,  he  had  him  to  bix*ak- 
fast  on  every  holiday  morning,  made  him  a  pn^sent  of  live  shillings 
each  time,  and  gave  him  much  good  counsel  as  to  the  choice  of 
liooks  and  maps,  and  the  method  of  stndying  to  advantage.  His 
library  prosj)ered  exceedingly  under  tliese  circumstances,  and 
numbered  nearlv  four  hundiwl  volumes,  all  of  which  were  exten- 
sivelv  thnml>ed.  His  devotion  to  studv  at  lenjrlh  excited  the 
alarm  of  one  of  the  hermits,  luither  Anthonv,  who  jrravelv  ex- 
horteil  him  to  renounce  all  human  science,  and  content  himself 
with  the  lite  of  a  devout  riH^luse.  Duval,  of  course,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  this  advice,  and  Brother  Anthony,  interpnMing  his  obsti- 
nacy by  the  blue  light  of  superstition,  liegan  to  suspect  that  his 
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studies  were  of  an  extremely  improper  character,  and  determined 
to  find  out  what  they  were,  lie  took  advantage  of  the  youth's 
absence  to  enter  his  chamber,  and  the  sight  he  beheld,  papers 
scrawled  with  geometrical  signs,  and  curious  instruments  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  confirmed  him  in  all  his  worst  suspicions, 
lie  was  certain  now  that  young  Duval  was  on  the  high  road  to 
perdition,  and  in  direct  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. Full  of  this  idea,  he  hurried  off  to  his  confessor,  and  told 
such  a  frightful  story  that  the  confessor  felt  it  a  religious  duty  to 
visit  the  youth.  When  he  discovered  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
he  laughed  at  Ih'othcr  Anthony,  and  encouraged  the  young  man 
to  persevere  in  his  studies.  Brother  Anthony  took  the  matter 
much  to  heart,  and,  like  all  ignorant  men,  felt  incensed  that 
things  were  taking  place  beneath  his  nose  which  he  could  not 
understand.  His  anger  broke  out  at  last,  and  he  threatened 
Duval  that  he  would  take  away  his  books  and  tear  up  his  maps. 
The  threat  roused  Duval,  and  he  defied  the  brother.  The  hermit 
advanced  toward  him,  apparently  intending  to  give  him  a  box  on 
the  ear.  Still  more  enraged  by  this  threatening  gesture,  Duval 
seized  a  fire-shovel,  and  brandished  it  over  the  head  of  the  aston- 
ished hermit.  lie  took  to  his  heels,  and  Duval  secured  the  door 
of  his  chamber,  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  clamor  and  excite- 
ment had  drawn  all  the  brothers  to  the  garden,  and  there  they 
stood  beneath  Duval's  window  waiting  for  a  parley.  Duval  ad- 
dressed the  superior,  who  listened  to  him  patiently,  and  then  im- 
partially blamed  Brother  Anthony  for  his  blind  zeal,  and  Dnval 
for  having  nllowcd  his  irritated  feelings  to  obtain  the  mastery. 
A  capitulation  was  dictated  by  Duval,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
brothers.  He  required  an  amnesty  for  his  indecorous  burst  of 
rage,  and  to  be  allowed  two  hours  daily  for  his  studies,  except  at 
seed,  harvest,  and  vintage  times ;  in  return  for  which  he  would 
willingly  serve  them  during  ten  years,  "with  all  imaginable  seal 
and  affection,"  and  expect  nothing  more  for  his  services  than  food 
and  clothing.  These  terms  were  acceded  to,  and  on  the  follo^'ing 
day  Duval  had  the  agreement  regularly  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer, 
and  signed  by  all  the  contracting  parties. 

He  was  not  destined  to  fulfill  his  portion  of  this  contract.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  1717,  he  was  tending  cattle  in  the  forest,  and 
beguiling  the  time  with  his  favorite  study  of  geography.  While 
busily  employed  with  his  maps  and  books,  a  gentleman  approached 
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him,  and  inquired  what  he  "was  doing.  "  I  am  studying  geogra- 
phy, and  finding  out  the  shortest  way  to  Quebec."  "For  what 
reason  ?"  "  That  I  may  travel  thither,  and  continue  my  studies 
in  the  University  of  that  city,  which,  1  am  told,  is  well  conducted." 
"  But,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  what  necessity  is  there  for  you  to 
travel  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  when  there  arc  Universities 
at  hand  which  are  equally  good  as  that  of  Quebec  ?"  In  the  midst 
of  this  dialogue  they  were  joined  by  two  youths,  another  gentle- 
man, and  a  train  of  attendants.  The  youths  were  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine ;  the  gentlemen  were  the  Baron  dc  Pfutschner  and  the 
Count  de  Vidampierre,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  person  who 
had  been  talking  to  the  rustic  of  St.  Anne's.  It  reads  like  the 
scene  of  a  play,  but  it  was  no  fiction,  as  he  soon  found  out.  The 
baron  volunteered  to  place  Duval  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  but  this 
offer  was  rejected.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  say  Ihat  the 
duke  would  take  Duval  under  his  protection,  and  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies.  This  was,  of  course,  too 
desirable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected.  He  closed  with  the 
ofier,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  court  at  Luneville, 
where  his  literary  acquirements  excited  much  curiosity.  From 
Luneville  he  removed  to  Pont-il-Mousson,  whore  he  recommenced 
his  untiring  search  for  knowledge,  (ioogi'aphy,  history,  and  an- 
tiquities were  liis  favorite  subjects  of  inquiry,  but  he  neglected 
nothing.  Working  on  a  methodical  plan,  and  with  judicious  ad- 
visers to  guide  his  steps,  he  added  greatly  to  his  stock  of  ideas. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  strangely  mingled  with  gross  ignorance 
were  his  best  accomplishments.  Ilius  it  is  related  that  he  was 
Rmitten  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  beautiful  female,  which  so 
tormented  him  that  he  ate  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock  to  allay  it, 
that  bein^  the  nostrum  recommended  bv  St.  Jerome  as  an  antidote 
to  love.  He  suffered  severely  from  this  act  of  imprudence,  and, 
indeed,  came  near  losing  his  life  by  it. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1718  the  Duke  of  T^rrainc  visited 
Paris,  and  in  his  suite  was  Duval.  During  his  stay  at  tliis  j)lace 
tlie  latter  paid  a  visit  to  the  Opera-house,  and  witnessed  the  repre- 
sentation of  Quinault's  opera  of  "  Isis."  The  effect  produced  upon 
his  mind  by  the  music,  scenery,  and  acting  was  so  powerful,  that 
for  several  days  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Such  wholeness 
and  completeness  seemed  little  else  than  magical,  and  the  memory 
of  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  eating  and  sleeping.     After 
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leaving  l*aris  lie  visi^ited  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  returning 
to  Luneville  late  in  the  following  year.  The  duke  now  appointed 
him  his  librarian,  but  th(i  post  was  one  of  honor  rather  than  profit, 
for  llie  duke  was  wretehc-<lly  poor.  On  the  death  of  Jjeopold  in 
1721),  his  su(;cessor,  Fnuicis  Stephen,  made  an  addition  of  two 
hundrod  livrcs  lo  Duval's  stipend,  and,  what  was  even  better, 
paid  it  ])unctually.  Soon  after  he  bestowed  on  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  history,  antiquities,  and  ancient  and  modem 
geography  in  the  Academy  of  Luneville.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  Duval  was  induced  to  accept  this  appointment.  IIo  yielded 
at  last,  and  set  strenuously  to  work  to  make  his  lectures  worthy 
of  approbation,  and  with  such  decided  success  that  in  a  little 
while  lie  had  so  many  j)rivate  puj)iis  that  he  could  count  on  a 
clear  annual  gain  of  four  thousand  llvres.  Among  his  hearers 
was  AVilliani  Pitt,  aftenvard  Karl  of  Chatham,  then  a  youth 
upon  liis  travels,  but  who  displayed  such  talents  that  his  future 
greatness  was  more  than  once  jiredicted  by  Duval. 

Duval's  simple  habits  enabled  him  to  amass  a  considerable  for- 
tune out  of  his  income,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to  dia- 
cliarge  what  he  considered  a  debt  of  gratitude,  lie  rebuilt,  in  a 
handsome  style,  the  li(;rinitage  of  St.  Anne,  and  added  to  it  a  chapel 
and  an  extensive  piece  of  land.  I'art  of  this  land  he  directed  to 
be  laid  out  as  a  nursery  for  fruit-trees  of  the  best  kind.  For  this 
benefit,  the  only  return  that  he  recjuired  was  that  the  hermits 
should  gratuitously  supply  the  neighborhood  for  three  leagues 
round  with  the  produce  of  the  nursery,  and  should  go  themselves 
to  plant  the  trees  whenever  their  assistance  was  wanted.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  he  displayed  the  same  interest  in  the 
hermitage,  regarding  it  as  the  gateway  through  whicli  he  had 
passed  to  fortune  and  distinction. 

In  1743,  after  many  changes  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  Duval 
was  called  to  Vienna  by  the  Grand-duke,  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Maiia  I'heresa,  and  in  tlu;  Austrian  capital  he  spent  nine  months, 
returning,  aft(T  that  time,  to  Florence,  where  his  old  patrons  now 
resided.  Ikneath  the  soft  skies  of  Italy  his  time  glided  away 
hap]>ily,  passed,  for  the  most  part,  in  studying,  cultivating  a  small 
gard(;n,  and  making  occasional  journeys  to  Ilome  and  Naples.  In 
the  Eternal  City  all  his  old  love  of  the  antique  revived,  and  he 
began  to  form  a  cabinet  of  ancient  medals.  In  1748  he  received 
a  summons  from  his  royal  master  to  take  up  his  refddence  at 
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Vienna.  Francis,  then  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  forming  a 
cabinet  of  coins,  and  desired  that  Duval  sliould  take  charge  of  it. 
The  appointment  was  much  to  hLs  liking,  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  duties  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The  simplicity  and  nat- 
ural independence  of  his  character  endeared  him  to  the  royal 
household ;  he  was  received  as  a  friend,  and  had  no  irksome  cer- 
emonies imposed  on  him.  The  entire  confidence  of  the  emperor 
and  empress  was  manifested  in  the  following  year  by  their  offer- 
ing him  the  honorable  situation  of  sub- preceptor  to  the  young 
Archduke  Joseph.  Duval,  however,  declined  to  accept  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  immethodical  manner  in  which  he  had  pursued 
his  own  studies  rendered  him  unfit  for  dictating  a  course  to  oth- 
ers. Duval  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  accept  tlic  post  proffered 
to  him,  and  his  sincerity  induced  his  patrons  to  withhold  their 
entreaties  without  withdrawing  any  of  their  friendship.  That 
the  latter  was  genuine  is  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote, 
which  we  hope  is  authentic :  One  day,  a  foreigner,  who  had  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  Duval,  was  in  vain  attempting  to  find  him 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  palace,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  person, 
who  said,  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way."  After 
many  turnings  and  windings,  the  person  opened  the  door,  and 
called  out,  "  Duval,  I  have  brought  somebody  to  see  you."  This 
obliging  guide  was  the  emperor.  On  another  occasion  the  em- 
press displayed  an  equal  contempt  of  ceremonious  forms.  It  was 
Carnival  time,  and  there  was  to  be  a  grand  masked  ball.  The 
empress  invited  Duval  to  her  apartment,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  assume  the  garb  of  a  Turkish  dervis,  having  previously  made  a 
wager  with  the  emperor  that  there  would  l>c  a  character  at  the 
ball  whose  incognito  he  could  not  penetrate.  "Come,  Duval," 
she  said,  gayly,  "  I  hope  you  will  at  least  dance  a  minuet  with 
me."  '•  I,  your  majesty  !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  in  my  native  woods 
I  never  learned  any  thing  more  graceful  than  turning  heels  over 
hea^l."  The  empress  laughed  heartily ;  they  entered  the  ball- 
room, and,  though  the  emperor  did  his  best  to  discover  who  was 
thf  derv  is,  he  lost  his  wager. 

In  1752  Duval  was  forced  to  suspend  his  literary  and  antiqua- 
rian labors.  Intense  application  had  made  serious  inroads  on  his 
health,  and  his  physicians  advised  a  tour.  He  traveled  through 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  then  visited 
Paris,  where  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  all  the  lit- 
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oniry  clinnicti'i's  of  iho  tlay.  On  hw  rolum  he  passed  through 
his  iijilivr  j)r(>\iiu'o  of  ('hiii!i|)a«j:iu»,  mul  avaUo«l  himself  of  nmuy 
oiiporliiiiiru's  nl'  ^lu)^vill<r  a  kindly  n>mcinbnin(;o.  In  liorniino, 
also,  ho  ivlmill  the  horniilajjt^  of  St.  Joseph  do  Mossni,  orijrinally 
ori'ctod  hv  llu'  foinnhM'  of  St.  AnnoV,  and  which  was  now  inhnb- 
ilcd  1)v  llic  hrnnil   wlio  had  first  1an<;lit  lilni  the  rudiments  uf 

r»*:idiii^  and  writinjr- 

The  remainder  of  his  days  were  passed  hhumdessly  amid  Inrnks, 
me(hds,  conversations,  eorrespondenees,  and  other  kindred  oeenjw- 
tions.  l)n\al  was  the  author  of  various  numismatic  eatah)gues — 
works  rei|niriii<r  an  unusual  amount  of  exact  anti(iuarian  knowl- 
edire  ;  also  ol'threi'  \olumes  of  h'tters  and  fraji^ments,  and  two  un- 
puhlished  works — the  one  a  treatise  on  medals,  the  other  a  pliil- 
os(>|»hie:d  nunaui'e.  He  remained  in  Hrm  health  until  his  eij^liti- 
eth  year,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  painftd  <liseasi»  which  over- 
tlirew  his  hearty  constitution,  and  hrouifht  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  «!ni\(».  lie  rallied  for  a  while,  but  the  sluM'k  proved  t<M»  se- 
vere, and  on  tlu'  lliird  of  Novend>er,  177.'),  he  died,  in  the  eij^hty- 
lirst  year  nf  his  a;j;e.  Hy  his  will  he  left  the  inteivst  of  eleven 
thousand  (lorins  to  be  divided  yearly,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
amon^  three  poor  youn^r  jiirls  of  Vienna;  a  pension  to  a  widow, 
'with  whom  la^  had  boarded;  and  annuities  to  his  servant  and 
a  deserted  child,  whom  the  servant  had  foinid  in  the  street  and 
taken  under  his  protection. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 

In  the  minds  of  a  good  many  csccllcnt  critics  this  illustrious 
gentleman  represents  the  genius  of  modern  fiction.  A  structure 
of  wonderful  comprehensiveness  and  Ijcauly  is  upheld  on  Ins  braw- 
ny shoulders,  and  futm-c  generations,  they  say,  will  jwint  to  it  as 
to  ihc  mighty  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  saying  here  is  a  guide  and 
a  study.  A  writer  so  curiously  varied  and  fresh  as  Mr.  Dickens 
provokes  naturally  a  vast  amount  of  exaggerated  admiration. 
Tlio  most  discreet  find  it  diflicult  to  assign  him  a  place.  lie 
shoott)  out  so  strangely  in  ei'Cry  direction,  and  yet  possesses  sucli 
a  wonderful  power  of  concentration,  that  we  are  nhvays  liable  to 
Miy  too  much  or  too  little  of  his  powers.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  world  has  pi-oduced  but  few  men  of  Mr.  Dickens's  calibre. 
lie  belongs  incontestably  to  the  same  order  of  genius  as  Sliak- 
epeare,  Fielding,  and  Sir  Walter  Seott.  It  wonld  not  be  utterly 
absurd  to  say  that  in  some  particulars  he  is  superior  to  either  of 
these  illustrious  officers  of  the  legions  of  literature,  nor  would  it 
be  diflicult  to  prove  that  in  many  things  lie  is  their  inferior-  The 
best  cslablif^hcd  fact  that  can  I>e  mentioned,  and  one  whicli  bears 
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its  own  wgiiificancc,  is  that  he  has  given  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  It  has  been  IMi*.  Dickcns*s  pleas- 
ant task  to  originate  a  peculiar  kind  of  fiction,  and  his  good  for- 
tune to  create  the  appetite  for  it.  We  say  a  peculiar  kind  of  fic- 
tion because  an  analysis  of  his  works  displays  the  fivct  that  he 
never  touches  the  bad  without  making  us  giieve  for  its  badness, 
never  whisi)ers  the  truth  without  making  us  glory  in  its  triumph. 
With  a  sensibilitv  which  is  almost  divine  he  seai-ches  out  the  hid- 
den  siu'ings  of  charity  and  refreshes  us  with  their  genial  flow  be- 
fore we  well  know  that  we  have  been  touched  with  the  rod  of  the 
majrician.  No  human  creature  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  so  vile 
but  good-will  in  some  shape  clings  about  his  heart ;  whether  it  be 
for  man,  or  beast,  or  inanimate  thing,  it  is  there,  and  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, with  his  witty  sju-inges,  his  pathetic  pitfalls,  his  eloquent 
lunges,  his  humorous  shafts,  is  sure  to  take  it  captive,  and  once 
in  his  glowing  embrace  escape  is  impossible  until  what  is  good 
becomes  better.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Dickens's  enormous  popular- 
ity is  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance.  We  all  think  we  are 
verv  jrood  creatures,  and  ]Mr.  Dickens  makes  us  feel  that  we  are 
becoming  better.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought,  and  travels  from  pole 
to  pole  of  constituted  society. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  now  (1858)  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  hav- 
ing come  into  this  Avorld,  Avliich  he  has  much  comforted  with  his 
genial  genius,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1812,  at  Landport,  Ports- 
mouth. His  father  was  employed  at  the  time  in  the  naval  estab- 
lishment, and,  when  the  Avar  ceased,  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion, on  Avhich,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  retired.  Being  a  i»rson 
of  considerable  talent  and  education,  he  gravitated  naturally  to 
London,  and  soon  after,  feeling  the  lack  of  some  kind  of  employ- 
ment, and  perhaps  linding  his  half-pay  insufficient  for  metropoli- 
tan life,  obtained  a  situation  to  report  the  debates  in  Parliament 
for  the  *•  Chronicle,"  on  the  staif  of  which  pai)er  he  continued  for 
several  years. 

Concerning  the  earlv  education  of  !Mr.  Charles  Dickens  we  have 
no  information.  It  was  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  adopt 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  it  is  said  that  the  future  novelist  "was 
actuallv  articled  to  an  attornev,  but  for  how  long  ho  devoted  his 
attention  to  Blackstone  and  Chitty  we  know  not.  From  an  early 
period  his  inclinations  were  to  the  j)ress,  and  he  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  short-hand  in  order  that  ho  might  the  more 
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obtain  a  footing  in  a  newspaper  office.     Eeporters  were 
then  neither  so  numerous  or  expert  as  they  are  now,  and  from 
the  ^cilitj  with  which  the  senior  Dickens  had  obtained  a  posi- 
tion on  a  first-class  paper  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  augured  hopefully 
of  his  own  chances.    He  was  self-taught  in  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing.     "  I  bought,"  he  says,  "  an  approved  scheme  of  the  no- 
ble art  and  mystery  of  stenography  (which  cost  me  ten  and  six- 
pence), and  plunged  into  a  sea  of  perplexity  that  brought  me  in  a 
&w  weeks  to  the  confines  of  distraction.    The  changes  that  were 
mn  upon  dots,  which  in  one  position  meant  such  a  thing,  and  in 
another  position  something  else  entirely  different ;  the  wonderful 
vagaries  that  were  played  by  circles ;  the  unaccountable  conse- 
qoences  that  resulted  from  marks  like  flies'  legs ;  the  tremendous 
effects  of  a  curve  in  the  wrong  place — not  only  troubled  my  wak- 
ing hours,  but  reappeared  before  me  in  my  sleep.     When  I  had 
groped  my  way  blindly  through  these  difficulties,  and  had  master- 
ed the  alphabet,  which  was  an  Egyptian  temple  in  itself,  there 
then  appeared  a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called  arbitrary  char- 
acters— the  most  despotic  characters  I  have  ever  known — who 
insisted,  for  instance,  that  a  thing  like  the  beginning  of  a  cobweb 
meant  expectation,  that  a  pen-and-ink  sky-rocket  stood  for  disad- 
vantageous.    When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my  mind,  I 
found  that  they  had  driven  every  thing  else  out  of  it ;  then  be- 
ginning again,  I  forgot  them ;  while  I  was  picking  them  up  I 
dropped  the  other  fragments  of  the  system — in  short,  it  was  al- 
most heart-breaking." 

But  the  triumph  came,  and  in  due  time  Dickens  found  him- 
self with  a  note-book  in  his  hand  and  a  pocketful  of  pencils,  as 
the  representative  of  a  paper  called  "  The  True  Sun."  It  was 
not  a  very  flourishing  concern,  and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  Mr. 
Dickens  transferred  liis  services  to  the  "Morning  Chronicle," 
wliere  the  peculiar  clearness  and  force  of  his  reports  were  justly 
appreciated.  Simply  to  convey  other  people's  ideas  to  the  read- 
ing public  was  not  the  destiny  that  Mr.  Dickens  had  proposed  to 
himself  He  felt  that  he  could  do  more,  and  that  he  had  the  gift 
to  address  the  world's  mind  in  his  own  person.  Like  most  young 
writers  who  possess  the  power  of  observation  he  commenced  his 
literary  career  with  a  series  of  sketches,  aflerward  known  as 
"  Sketches  by  Boz."  They  were  published  in  the  evening  edition 
of  the  "  Chronicle,"  and  at  once  attracted  public  attention.   There 
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was  a  breadth  and  ^igor  in  the  delineations,  a  heartiness  and 
which  was  new  to  the  reading  classes.     The  sketches  were 
with  ridiculous  ideas  and  many  exaggerations  leading  to  f 
cessivcly  spasmodic  and  far-fetched  kind  of  fun,  but  these 
backs  were  not  the  defects  of  a  common  man,  but  rather  t! 
uberant  wild-growth  of  a  fancy  unusually  alive  to  impressi< 
a  humorous  nature.     In  looking  for  characters,  too,  Dicke 
tally  abandoned  the  perfumed  boudoirs  of  the  Minerva  pres 
went  among  the  people— -even  vulgar  people — and  found 
if  not  inspiration.    A  cry  was  at  once  raised  that  his  tastes 
vulgar,  and  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity  for  some 
It  is  not  heard  \ery  often  now. 

The  exaggerated  humor  and  local  breadth  of  the  sketches 
such  that  their  success  was  prodigious,  and  a  publishing  he 
Chapman  and  Hall — waited  on  the  young  author  and  prop 
new  literary  serial  to  illustrate  a  collection  of  sporting  prir 
signed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  an  eminent  pencil  humorist.  I 
work  it  was  intended  to  approach  the  novel  form  in  a  frc 
easy  way,  so  that  the  literary  interest  of  a  tale  might  blenc 
the  sporting  unction  of  the  illustrations  without  absorbii 
much  of  their  interest. 

The  suicide  of  Mr.  Seymour  left  the  author  entirely  to  hi 
judgment,  and  the  reader  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  will  n 
to  notice  the  steady  improvement  which  characterizes  the 
as  it  progresses.  The  early  chapters  abound  in  absurd  situ£ 
and  the  principal  characters  are  little  better  than  wild  bur 
exaggerations.  As  we  proceed,  however,  the  actors  stand 
more  luminously,  and  the  scenes  change  to  the  actual  realiti< 
places  of  life.  The  wonderful  graphic  power  of  the  author  1 
to  manifest  itself,  and  we  feel  the  pressure  of  his  large  hi 
hand,  the  pulsations  of  his  big  heart,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
of  his  trenchant  ridicule.  A  manner  of  writing  so  novel  at 
ed  universal  attention,  and  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  were 
hands.  No  recent  work  had  created  half  so  much  of  a  sens 
Even  now,  when  most  of  the  jokes  of  the  redoubtable  Sam  "V 
have  become  thoroughly  staled,  the  work  retains  much  of  its 
inal  attractiveness.  A  curious  and  remarkable  fact  com 
with  this  first  work  of  Mr.  Dickens  is  that  even  in  the  wil 
unconnected  pages  of  "  Pickwick"  he  aimed  at  an  object,  ai 
rected  his  batteries  against  the  Fleet  Prison,  which  soon  crui 
beneath  the  operation. 
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Itwiw  while  the  "  Pick  wick  l'a|M'r»'*  wore  in  pr<»pcroH8  thnt  Mr. 
IMckonn  totik  niito  hinisrlf  a  wifo.  Tho.  Iiuly  wiis  IMisn  CaruliiHi 
Hopirtli,  (lunplitcr  of  Mr.  Clrorji;*^  Ilnjiiirlh,  u  <H»lt»hrHlt'(l  iniisicul 
writer  and  critir,  and  a  man  of  mention  in  literary  circlet^.  Mr. 
Hijpirth  liiul  been  a  lawyer  in  iMlinhnr^h,  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
*lii|)  uf  Sir  Wftlt<T  Seott,  Lord  tleilivy,  and  other  <listinj»nished 
lit(>mry  men.  The  huly  in  still  Mrs.  Diekenn  in  name,  hut.  we  re- 
grpl  to  Hiiy  no  longer  oeeupies  the  honored  position  of  head  of  Mr. 
Di('kenf!i*H  housidiold.  An  unhappy  eonibinat ion  of  eireinnstane<>rt 
ban  nx'ently  (18.5S)  led  to  an  estrangement  hetwecMi  the  eouple, 
Hid  they  live  apart,  although  not  legally  div(»reed.  Humors  of  u 
cruel  eharaeter  have  been  eireulatt^d  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr. 
Diekens — the  world,  as  is  usual  in  sueh  eases,  espousing  the  eauso 
of  the  latly — but,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  Judge  of  his  actual 
ffvlingH  by  the  tone;  of  the  cards  he  has  published  on  the  subject, 
R'c  certainly  should  not  be  tempted  to  regard  the  matter  in  a 
;mvo  light,  but  rather  to  attributes  th(*-  estrangement  to  one  of 
liose  unhappy  flights  of  humor  which,  even  in  households  of 
ong  standing,  arts  not  unfrerpient.  The  plea  of  incompatibility 
if  leni|M»r,  after  twrnty-live  years  of  married  life  and  a  family  of 
'ight  children,  sounds  strangely,  and  can  mean,  w<'  hope,  nothing 
)f  very  frightful  import.  Publicity,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  th<; 
hing  most,  to  be  dreaded.  Its  ilirect  tendency  is  to  witlen  any 
inhap))y  bi'(>nch  that  may  exist,  and  to  agglomerate  round  each 
'xtrenas  a  party  hostile  to  tin;  other.  As  tin*  most  prominent 
vriter  of  Kngland,  and  a  man  whose,  gcnini  philanthropy  has 
undo  him  ct)nspicuous,  Mr.  Dickens  is  pec-niiarly  expos(«l  to  the 
iliafts  of  envy  an<l  malice.  Kew  men  have  lived  so  long  and  done 
i«  ninch  without  exciting  the.  unehiiritableness  of  their  contem- 
»oniries.  It  is  not  remarkjiljle.  that,  now  llu^  bare  opportunity 
las  arrived,  the  finger  of  seoni,  howentM'  mean  and  <lirty,  is  point- 
Mi  at  him.  'Hie  grievance,  it  has  been  staled,  is  of  long  standing, 
)ut  ^Mr.  I)iek»'ns  treats  it  with  fori »ea ranee,  and  llu?  le.Mst  we  can 
lf»  i«*  t«>  iniit.'ite  his  example.  Mrs.  Dickens's  sister  is  now  the 
U'ad  nf  the  author's  household. 

Mr.  Diekens's  second  work  wns  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  in  which 
le  ni.'ide  :i  ferocious  att.'iek  on  Yorkshire  schools,  and  succeetled 
II  bringing  them  info  ill  favor.  These  schools  wens  generally 
itualcfl  in  some  nMUote  cDunty,  an<l,  by  reason  of  their  inaccessi- 
»ility,  were  safe  places  of  k<;e|)ing  for  the  |)oor  helpless  little  civa- 
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tures  who  were  sent  there.  Heartless  parents,  who  found  tl 
unloved  ones  too  much  in  tlie  way,  sent  them  to  these  vile  pla 
wliere  tlicy  were  tiiken  care  of  with  much  less  kindness  than  t 
would  Iwive  received  in  the  penitentiary  as  culprits.  It  frequi 
ly  happened  that  they  died  beneath  the  treatment.  Escaping 
blessed  relief,  they  served  out  their  term  of  imprisonment,  andi 
faculties  benumbed  with  hardship,  went  their  way  into  the  w< 
degraded  and  friendless.  There  are  many  such  schools  evei 
the  present  day,  but  their  worst  features  were  modified  by 
publicity  excited  by  Mr.  Dickens.  The  cruel  meanness  and 
difference  of  parents  and  guardians  are,  we  fear,  beyond  the  c 
tive  reach  of  literature. 

The  novel  materially  increased  the  author's  reputation,  e 
cially  with  the  better  class  of  readers.  In  its  construction 
far  superior  to  "  Pickwick,"  and  freer  from  comic  exaggerati 
although  developing  a  wonderful  range  of  individualities, 
knowledge  of  character.  The  Yorkshire  schoolmasters  were  gi 
ly  incensed  at  the  character  of  Squeers,  forgetting  that  their  in 
nation  stamped  the  veracity  of  the  portrait.  One  individua 
particular,  who  happened  to  have  but  one  eye,  and  resem 
Scjueers  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  even  went  so  far  a 
threaten  the  author  with  an  action  at  law.  In  "Nicholas  Nic 
by"  we  have  the  first  of  those  amusing  dashes  at  theatrical 
which  have  so  often  delighted  Mr.  Dickens's  readers.  For 
sttige  and  its  memlxjrs  Mr.  Dickens  has  always  had  a  warm  reg 
and  of  late  years  he  has  often  appeared  in  public  in  company " 
other  literary  amateurs.  It  Is  conceded  on  all  hands — and  i 
cordially  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  form  an  opinion — tha 
is  an  actor  of  rare  ability.  Probably  there  are  some  worthy  n 
agers  of  the  Crummles  kind  who  have  a  different  opinion. 

The  first  ambition  of  a  successful  novelist  is  to  Income  the 
itor  of  a  literary  magazine.  Creative  minds  of  an  kinds  e 
rience  the  same  desire,  and  the  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  that 
eral  facility  which  all  active  minds  enjoy,  and  which  leaves  i 
to  be  said  than  ca,n  be  compassed  within  the  limits  of  a  novc 
of  any  one  beaten  track.  Tlie  monthlies  in  those  days  were 
voted  to  the  big-wiggery  of  criticism,  and  were  stilted  and  p 
pons  to  a  degree.  An  awful  sanctity  prevailed  in  their  colui 
a  fearful  amount  of  correct  vigor  in  their  opinions,  and  moi 
less  of  respectable  dullness  in  every  thing  they  contained.     1 
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were  not,  as  now,  the  vehicles  of  the  best  literature  of  the  clay, 
although  their  articles  were  certainly  the  bi^st  written.    learning 
nUher  than  observation  characterized  their  tone.     They  were 
liiarp)  brilliant,  and  witty,  because  it  was  considered  low  to  be 
fBoial,  humorous,  and  observant.    A  good  number  was  that  which 
most  resembled  a  porcupine  in  the  number  and  delicacy  of  its 
points.     With  the  beadledom  of  such  publications  Mr.  Dickens 
eouJd  have  no  sympathy.     However  much  they  might  excite  his 
respect,  they  could  not  win  his  admiration.     Either  he  was  too 
low  or  they  were  too  high,  and  ho  determined  that  the  public 
should  decide.     The  experiment  was  made,  and  "  lientley*s  Mis- 
cellany," of  which  he  bec4ime  editor,  obtained  at  once  an  immense 
circulation  and  a  character  and  standing  of  its  own  which  it  has 
never  lost.     It  was  in  this  magazine  that  Mr.  Dickens  published 
"Oliver  Twist,"  issuing  it  in  monthly  parts,  with  illustrations 
by  George  Cruickshank.     No  other  work  of  the  author  deals  so 
largely  with  the  lower  classes.     The  story  is  of  the  in  tensest 
kind,  and,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  author*s  best  successes.     "  Never  before,"  says  a  critic, 
'*  were  so  much  dirt,  vice,  and  depravity  so  completely  exposed, 
and  yet  so  cleanly  trodden  under  foot.    The  author  passes  through 
a  very  pest-housi*.  without  a  breath  of  contn^^ion." 

After  the  coniplction  of  "  Olivc^r  Twist,"  Mr.  Dick(M»s  gjive  up 
the  editorship  of  "IJentley's  JMiHci'Uany,"  discovering  in  nil  proba- 
bility that  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  position  was  too  much  of  a 
rcstniint  on  his  creative  powers.  Tiui  reins  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  who,  in  tho  eifort  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Mr.  Dickens,  commenced  the  well-known  story  of 
"Jack  Sheppard,"  a  work  in  which  vice  became  iittractive.  This 
work  (Mijoyed  a  dreadful  popularity  for  a  few  months.  It  was 
dramatized  extensively.  I'here  was  not  a  thief  in  London  who 
►  (liil  not  lin<l  his  way  to  the  gallery  of  the  theatre.  Hie  Hash 
t  Hongs  with  which  the  thing  abounds  became  thi\  national  nuisie 
i  of  lioguesville,  and  were  yelled  by  men,  women,  and  children.  In 
«  a  word,  tli(^  scain])s  of  London  had  a  perfc'ct  orgici  on  this  delee- 
I:  table  production  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's  g(^nius.  In  duo 
I  time,  however,  public  taste  recovered  its  healthy  action.  "Jack 
I  Sli(?ppard"  was  viewed  in  its  proper  light  as  an  extremely  vicious 
MMisutibn  novel,  calculated  to  fling  a  halo  round  the  gallows,  and 
muko  every  bold  thief  think  tliat  he  was  a  hero.    People  began  to 
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notice  how  vastly  different  was  Mr.  Dickens's  treatment  of  char- 
actcr»  equally  vilo,  how  thoroiif^hly  dilTerent  the  argument  which^ 
the  work  enforced.     Mr.  Ainsworth's  "Jack  Sheppard,"  which, 
was  intended  to  destroy  Mr.  Dickens  on  his  own  ground,  simply 
contiibuled  to  the  hitter  gcntleman*s  i*eputation. 

Although  Mr.  Dickens  had  discovered  that  a  monthly  form  of 
periodical  wtis  not  the  thing  for  him,  lie  was  still  anxious  to  phioe 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  serial  of  some  sort.  Not  only  would  it 
form  a  convenient  chmmel  for  much  miscellaneous  matter,  but  in 
the  end  it  might  prove  a  valuable  property.  We  know  now  that 
in  this  eifort  he  has  succeeded,  and  that  in  "Household  Wordi^ 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  sot  of  writers  who  imitate  his  stylo  so  close- 
ly that  if  he  does  not  actually  write  an  article  once  in  a  month  it 
is  scarcely  noticed ;  but  it  was  only  after  three  hard  and  pcrse- 
vcnng  efforts  that  he  succeeded  in  hitting  the  public  taste.  ITie 
circumstances  iittending  the  first  we  have  already  narrated.  After 
resigning  the  editorship  of  "  IJentley's,"  his  second  attempt  was 
made  on  his  own  account.  This  was  "Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,*'  which,  in  its  original  sha))e,  wtis  a  weekly,  and  intended 
to  contain  short  tales,  essays,  conummications,  etc.  The  plan  was 
found  to  Ik*,  obsolete,  and  after  a  few  numbers  Mr.  Dickens  com- 
menced his  exquisite  stoiy  of  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  which, 
in  a  short  time,  absorlted  the  weekly  issue,  and  left  the  public 
nothing  to  regret.  On  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Dickens's  first  histori- 
cal story  of  another  periwl,  "IJarnaby  Kudgc,"  was  commenced, 
a  tale  of  astonishing  power,  which  contributed  in  a  large  measura 
to  the  reputation  of  the  author. 

On  its  eonclnsion  Mr.  Dickens  made  that  celebrated  trip  to 
America,  which  result(?d  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  "NoteSi" 
lie  was  received  with  gi'cat  favor,  and  among  all  classeft  of  people 
was  iiiirly  idolizcMl.  It  is  probable,  even,  that  he  was  "bored"  by 
the  excessive  generosity  of  his  reception.  Whatever  the  impres- 
sion, ho  gave  it  honestly  in  his  "  Notes,"  and  has  stuck  1»y  it  man- 
fully to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  an  immense  loss  of  pop- 
ularity in  this  country  and  also  in  Europe.  It  is  useless  and 
stupid  to  think  that  a  man  shall  think  our  way  simply  because  we 
feast  him,  and  still  more  absurd  to  attribute  mean  and  interested 
motives  to  him  In^cause  we  can  account  for  his  strictures  in  no 
other  way.  Much  that  is  offensive  in  Mr.  Dickens's  book  is 
m(>rcly  so  because  it  is  placed  in  an  absurd  European  light,  noi 
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beoBOM  it  w  nntnio  in  tho  alwtract  After  nil,  liowovcr,  it  was 
acruclfihock  to  find  that  tlie  nuui  we  npproncliod  witli  hucIi  con- 
fident Ioto  nhould  turn  nnmd  on  uh  and  utter,  truly  or  not,  ho 
BHnj  hanh  tliingH.  That  ho  did  ho  wuh  an  indi<'ation  that  lio 
kit  himflclf  under  a  bunineHH  neeennity  to  write  a  lM)ok,  and,  ])er* 
hipfj  of' making  it  an  wMuidahum  nH  poHHil)le.  The  piquiuit  rolinh 
mth  which  MIhh  Martincau*8  volume  hiul  l)cen  received  houio 
time  Ixiforo  was  yet  now  to  the  tnidc.  Tliere  wan  room  lor  Home- 
liiing  more  of  tho  name  Hort,  and  Mr.  DickeuH  whh  indincreet 
enough  to  nupply  tho  demand,  'i'he  hlemiMhcH  wliich  (h^ntroy  the 
intcront  of  tho  lN>ok  for  an  Amcri<'an  reiulcr  are  nnu'h  to  Im^  re- 
grettofl,  for  it  ccmtninH  piiHHiigi'H  of  great  lieau ty,  an<l  there  are  hitH 
of  graphic  dcHcription,  purely  American,  that  have  rarely  been 
equaled. 

BIr.  Dirkonfl  mado  farther  use  of  \m  American  exiwrience  in 
the  novel  of  '*  Martin  Chuz/lewit,'*  and  contributed  a  g<N)<l  ]H^tard 
to  the  hoiKting  of  tho  villainouH  land-Hwindles  whi<'h  were  then 
mnch  in  vogue.  Thin  work  l)elong.s  to  wiuit  may  Ik)  termed  Mr. 
Dickcnn's  Hccond  p(^ri(Ml,  and  deals  ui  the  minuto  dcHueation  of 
chamrtcr  rather  than  tho  <levelopment  of  nn  inteuHe  plot.  It  on- 
jayviil  an  inmiediato  buc^'crh,  and  wan  allowed  on  all  handn  to  1k) 
the  moHt  elalM)nvto  and  fmished  of  tlie  anihor'M  productions.  The 
dianu'ters,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  have  iM'come  household 
wonln.  If  wo  are  told  that  sucli  a  man  is  a  regular  IVcksuitf, 
wo  know  all  that  wo  wish  to  know  about  him,  and  iM'stow  our 
pity  on  the  uu;vitable  Tom  I*iucli  who  we  are  (piite  sure  is  in  tho 
m>iglilM)rh(HHl  to  Ui  sponged  on.  Ilailey  .huiior,  and  Sandi  (iam]), 
with  lier  invisible  and  inuuortal  friend  Mrs.  Harris,  Montague 
Tigg,  Mrs.  T<Mlgcrs,  and  half  a  dozen  others  we  might  nuMition, 
nrc  well-nnnemlN>nMl  a(*(piaintanc(^s,  whoso  uanitm  servo  as  easy 
^ymlKjls  in  every-day  conversation. 

AVhilo  "Martin  ('hu/.7,lewit"  was  in  ])rogress  tho  world  waw 
i|rn*eably  delighted  by  th(^  annoimcement  tlial'  Mr.  Dickens  had  a 
Christmas  lMH)k  in  tlie  press.  In  due  tiin<t  the  famous  "(laroF' 
imule  its  appeamnc(>,  and  it  is  not  too  nnicb  to  say  that  liundredH 
of  thniisands  of  hearts  IkmU.  (piicker  to  its  lovely  staves,  and  re- 
mmiU'red  with  keener  joy  the  festive  duties  of  the  Christian  sea- 
N>n. 

Tim  originality  and  brightness  of  the  "Oarol"  seciired  for  it  an 
imniediuto  ])opularity,  which  it  has  never  lost.     It  i»  not  going 
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too  far  to  say  tliat  of  its  sort  it  is  the  finest  work  in  the  Er 
language,  and  while  human  nature  exists  it  is  difficult  to  sec 
such  a  work  can  be  dimmed  by  time.  An  enormous  editior 
disi)oscd  of,  and  the  profits  were  such  as  to  enable  Mr.  Dl 
to  assume  a  better  position  with  his  publishers,  or,  rath* 
change  them  entirely.  One  of  the  sacred  privileges  of  gen: 
to  ha  in  debt,  and  we  may  remark,  without  committing  ai 
pardonable  act  of  bad  taste,  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  withoi 
little  scandals  in  this  matter.  Few  writers  have  probabl 
rived  so  much  directly  from  the  public,  but  in  cases  of  this 
any  amount  is  almost  sure  to  be  insufficient.  A  popular  fii' 
is  to  a  great  extent  public  property.  He  becomes  the  obs 
of  all  ol)servcrs.  His  household  is  an  object  of  curiosity, 
from  the  mere  duties  of  hospitality,  it  becomes  vastly  inf 
Tlien  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  sentiment  and  genial  inspii 
always  incline  to  the  profuse  and  liberal  rather  than  the  ecc 
ical  and  discreet.  Mr.  Dickens  maintains  a  large  household 
his  expenses  are  undoubtedly  very  great.  Among  his  acqi 
ances  may  be  numbered  the  highest  in  the  land,  and,  altl 
persons  of  this  class  do  not  demand  extravagance,  and,  in 
of  fact,  are  often  remarkable  for  their  disregard  of  it,  they 
necessarily  to  conditions  of  domestic  plenty  and  luxury  whic 
not  easily  imposed  on  the  income  of  the  literary  man.  In  i 
oretical  point  of  view,  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to  have  had  liis  e] 
rectcd  to  the  main  chance  for  many  years,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Jefii'cy,  which  has  been  made  public,  speaks  of  a  certain  pro^ 
or  imbankment  for  his  family,  which  the  canny  Scotchman 
he  is  surprised  to  find  "  still  so  small."  It  was  probably  owi 
the  advice  of  this  discreet  friend  that  Mr.  Dickens  freed  liii 
from  the  influence  of  his  former  pubhshers  and  made  an  arr 
mciit  with  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans,  who  have  since  issue 
works  at  a  bare  percentage  on  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 
that  can  be  made  from  their  sale  goes  directly  into  the  pock 
Mr.  Dickens  without  any  intermediate  taxation.  Still  it  is  { 
generally  understood  that  Mr.  Dickens's  income,  although 
doubtedly  greater  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  S 
falls  short  of  his  outgoings.  It  is  a  matter  with  which  the  { 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  the  scandal,  like  all  other 
dais,  is  simply  impertinent.  No  man  in  literature,  or  in  any 
else,  has  worked  harder  than  Mr.  Dickens.     In  mere  quantii 
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ksprodueed  more  than  an  entire  generation  would  have  produced 
wben  r^atations  were  easily  achieved.  If  he  goes  a  little  beyond 
Ms  capital,  it  is  no  one*s  business  but  his  own. 

The  furore  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Christmas 

Onvl,"  and  the  pecuniary  profit  which  resulted  therefrom,  led 

Mturaliy  to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  on  the  following  Christ- 

■u^  when  "  The  Chimes,  a  Goblin  Story"  made  its  appearance, 

MDompanied  by  any  quantity  of  Christmas  books  by  other  authors. 

it  18  doubtful  if  this  work  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  '^  Carol," 

vidle  in  point  of  careful  i^Titing  it  far  excels  it.    A  very  generous 

rewarded  the  author,  and  induced  liim  to  continue  the  ex- 


periment of  Christmas  books  for  some  years  subsequently.  The 
•CMcket  on  the  Hearth,"  "The  Battle  of  Life,"  and  "ITie 
Hftonted  Man,"  made  their  appearance  in  regular  succc^^sion,  but 
llMir  interest  was  not  the  same.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  we  sus- 
pect, is  that  the  "  Carol"  was  a  happy  inspiration,  while  all  the 
others  were  more  or  less  of  a  task.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to 
mxpnfve  on  the  design  of  the  first  work,  which  was  superfluous, 
luch  as  inspiration  is  an  essence  which  docs  not  submit  to  ar- 
distillation. 
A  disposition  to  ramble  belongs  natui-ally  to  the  literary  char- 
^Ir.  Dickens,  although  a  family-man,  dcK^s  not  neglect  his 
fittle  opportunities.  When  the  vacation  comes,  and  come  it  does 
wen  to  the  popular  author,  he  packs  his  carpet -hig  and  flies  away 
irith  the  best  of  them.  "We  have  enjoyed  tlie  pleasant  experience 
«f  his  obser\'ation  in  many  fugitive  pieces,  i>articularly  since  the 
otahlislunent  of  "Household  Words."  In  1844  Mr.  Dickens  de- 
termined to  take  a  stroll  through  Italy  in  a  large  and  responsi- 
ble manner.  He  staid  there  for  a  year,  surrounded  by  his  fani- 
ihr,  and  li\-ing  in  a  palace.  It  is  prol>able  that  he  would  have 
femaineil  longer  but  for  a  new  speculation  which  engaged  his 
thoughts.  This  was  none  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  daily 
[.  ae^'spapcr  to  rival  and  perhaps  extinguish  "The  Times."  In  due 
time  the  first  issue  made  its  appearance,  and  the  "  Daily  News" 
became  a  reality  among  newsi>apers.  Mr.  Dickens  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  literary  dejmrtment,  and  the  weight  of  his  name 
undoubtedly  gave  prestige  to  the  undertaking.  But  starting  a 
JKnji-s|>apor  is  a  slow  and  lalwrious  process.  Its  results  are  not 
more  rapid  than  those  of  a  new  ^'ineyard  planted  in  uncertain 
8oiL    To  succeed  with  any  thing  like  moderate  rapidity  it  is  ncccs- 
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sary  to  have  a  staff  of  men  thoroughly  broken  in  to  the  work,  fi>] 
ncwspai)cr  -writiri^^  and  nowrspapcr  work  are  in  themselves  peculiax^ 
and  demand  study  and  jiractice.     Literary  men  are  very  apt  to 
suppose  that  1)ecau.se  tliey  can  write  a  good  story  th^  can  neces- 
sarily dasli  off  an  editorial  with  infinite  and  almost  contemptiUe 
ctise.    Nothing  can  1)e  farther  from  the  fact.    The  best  newspaper 
writers  are  those  whose  imaginations  never  tempt  them  into  the 
reahiLS  of  fiction,  men  who  can  fix  their  mind  on  a  fiict  with  tbe 
al)S()lute  certainty  of  conquering  it.     Moreover,  in  the  conduct  of 
a  pul)lie  journal  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  rough  sort  of  descrim- 
inatiou,  without  staring  too  sternly  at  al)so1uto  propriety,  or  mak- 
ing it  apparent  at  every  step  that  you  have  a  side  to  keep  upi 
Tiicre  is  a  lihuited  conscientiousness  a1x>ut  an  experienced  editor 
which  is  no  less  servicc^ahle  than  curious.     lie  says  not  only  what 
is  necessary  to  Ije  said,  but  frerjuently  what  is  absolutely  unneoo-  i 
sary.     Ills  advances  and  his  concessions,  his  lilx»^itic8  and  Us 
nu^aiiness(*s  are  so  metaphysically  lialanced  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  literary  man,  or,  indeed,  any  man  given  to  exact  thou^ty 
to  understand  their  drift.     Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  an  ed- 
itor when  he  l>ec()nies  good  ceases  to  be  the  cliampion  of  a  bare 
principle.     lie  yields  to  the  pressure  from  without,  simply  ^ving 
to  it  a  shaiKs  and  complexion  consonant  with  his  education  and 
mode  of  thought.     Young  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  cling  to 
their  owti  idejis  with  a  tenacity  which,  if  it  fails  to  excite  aduunh 
tion,  is  sunj  to  create  disgust.     Tliey  work  themselves  into  an  iH- 
tein)K;r  with  a  facility  which  Is  wonderful,  and  generally  succeed 
in  i)rcMlu<*ing  the  sain<j  njsult  in  their  readers. 

All  Mr.  Dickens's  rostrate  visions  of  journalistic  life,  if  ho  ever 
had  any,  w(ire  soon  knocked  on  the  head.  Good  as  the  paper  waSy 
it  (hiled  to  ])ay  exiK;nses,  partly  owing  to  the  smallncss  of  the  price 
which  Wits  charged  for  it,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  a  young 
newspaj)er  always  must  pay  too  much  for  its  whistle.  It  was  de- 
temiin(Mi  to  raise  the  price  to  three  pence,  but  even  this  did  not  da 
Tliere  was  still  a  hxss,  and  fmally  the  price  was  made  the  same  as 
the  "  Ix)ndon  Times."  This  was  not,  we  apprehend,  a  good  way 
of  comfKiting  with  that  powerful  and  well-conducted  journal,  but 
it  was  perhaps  the  Ix^st  thing  that  could  bo  done  in  London,  where 
people  are  ix\)t  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  thing  that  is  clie^> 
and  new.  Wliatever  the  immediate  result,  we  know  now  that 
the  ^^  Daily  News"  holds  its  own  against  the  '^Thunderei^ 
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M    such  marked  ability  that  as  an  exponent  of  public  opinion  l«»  second 
J    onlj  to  it     To  return,  then,  to  Mr.  Dickens.     In  tliis  paper,  be- 
1   ades  numerous  "  editorials,"  he  published  the  series  of  communi- 
J    cations  known  as  "  Pictures  from  Italy,"  the  iHJsult  of  his  sojourn 
-J    in  the  sunny  land.    They  arc  exceedingly  light,  and  repay  a  hasty 
Jf    perusal,  their  greatest  fault  being,  in  point  of  fact,  that  they  are 
i     too  light  even  for  the  ephememl  colmnns  of  a  newspaper.     Con- 
'    aidering  that  they  came  from  the  pen  of  JNL*.  Dickens,  it  is  not  say- 
ing too  much  to  state  plainly  that  they  failed.     This  circumstance, 
combined  with  others  of  a  pecimiary  character,  induced  IVIr.  Dick- 
ens to  relinquish  the  duties  of  the  editor's  chair.     "  The  Pictui-es 
from  Italy"  were  subsequently  published  in  book,  form,  but  they 
&iled  to  attract  general  attention. 

And  here  we  will  take  the  lilKJrty  of  mentioning  a  work  by  Mr, 
Dickens  which  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It 
Las  never  been  added  to  his  complete  works,  although  in  its  way 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  complctest  of  them  all.  In  1844  a 
little  book  was  pubUshcd  called  "  The  Evenings  of  a  Working-man, 
being  the  occupation  of  his  scanty  leisure,  by  John  Overs ;  with  a 
preface  relating  to  the  author  by  Charles  Dickens."  The  story 
of  this  little  volume  is  touching  enough.  Jolin  Overs  was  a  work- 
ing-man, a  carpenter,  who  devoted  his  evenings  to  literary  coini)0- 
sition.  He  wrote  to  Dickens  to  ask  him  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
a  publisher.  A  correspondence  took  ])lacc,  and  an  interview  in 
which  Dickens  endeavored  to  dissuade  John  Overs  from  i)lacing 
too  much  expectation  on  literary  renown  or  profit.  *'  He  wrote 
to  me,"  says  Mr.  Dickens,  "  as  manly  and  as  straightforward,  but, 
withal,  as  modest  a  letter  as  ever  I  read  in  my  life.  He  exi)laincd 
to  me  how  limited  his  ambition  was,  soaring  no  higher  than  the 
estabUshment  of  his  wife  in  some  liglit  business  and  the  better  ed- 
ucation of  his  children.  lie  set  before  me  the  diflbrence  of  his 
evening  and  holiday  studies,  such  as  tlioy  were,  and  his  having  no 
better  ivsonrce  than  an  ale-honse  or  a  skittle-ground."  The  book 
was  pubHshed  with  an  introduction  by  INIr.  Dickens.  It  accom- 
plished its  object,  but  it  was  incapable  of  bringing  health  to  the 
bhinchod  cheek  of  the  poor  artisan.  John  Ovei*s  is  no  more,  and 
his  book  is  forgotten,  but  Dickens's  gentleness  to  this  smitten  la- 
borer is  surely  worthy  of  remembrance. 

"  DomlKny  and  Son"  was  the  next  work  which  came  from  the 
pen  of  ]Mr.  Dickens,  appearing  in  the  usual  monthly  form,  and  con- 
Riiming  something  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  publication. 
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The  criliofl  wore  divided  concerning  the  meritd  of  thiB  work. 
tion»  of  it,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  passages  relating  to  little  FftiiM 
Doml)cy,  wei-c  universally  extolled.     On  the  whole,  however,  ilt 
WHS  regarded  as  something  of  a  failure.     Tlie  story  found  its  i^Tijr 
to  the  sttige,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  name  of  Captain 
Cuttle  is  famous. 

Perhaps  Dickens  himself  Lad  a  feeling  that  "  Dombey"  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  usutd  standard,  and  this  consciousness,  added  to 
the  fact  that  IMr.  Thackcmy  had  just  made  liis  mark  in  "  Vanity 
Fair,'*  led  to  a  vciy  careful  revision  of  his  subsequent  woii, 
'*  David  CopiK»riield."  This  work  is  universally  accepted  as  one 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  liest,  and  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is,  to  an  extent  at  least,  an  autobiography.  The 
whole  story  is  wonderfully  human,  and  paints  the  struggles  of  life, 
brought  down  al)solutely  to  the  moment  in  wliich  we  live  and 
breatlie,  with  a  vividness  which  fairly  illuminates  the  brain  and 
llcK)ds  the  heart.  The  struggles  of  the  poor  boy-hero,  surrounded 
by  tiinty-hearted  relatives,  the  sympathy  which  he  excites  in  the 
l)osom  of  lowly  fishcr-folk,  the  wonderfully  earnest  story  of  the 
lx)or  seduced  girl,  and  that  loveliest  of  all  lovely  creations,  the 
rougli  yet  delicate  loyalty  of  the  old  fisherman  for  his  lost  niece, 
arc  so  lar  l)evond  the  efforts  of  the  modem  writer  of  fiction  tliat 
they  take  us  into  a  new  world  of  emotion,  and  create  an  enjoy- 
ment which  it  may  honestly  be  said  belongs  only  to  the  contcmpkir 
tion  of  virtue.  In  a  merely  artistic  iK)int  of  view,  it  is  the  best 
"WTitten  of  ]Mr.  Dickens's  productions,  and  displays  a  prodigious 
command  of  the  pure  narrative  style,  peculiarly  enjoyable  when  the 
author  is  describhig  his  o'SMi  modest  efforts  in  literature  There 
arc  characters  in  the  work  which  again  give  significance  to  mod- 
em societv.  There  arc  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  a  Micawber, 
a  modilied  Uriah  Heap,  a  child-wife,  an  Agnes,  or  some  other  of 
the  inniunerable  gi'oupiugs  which  give  dramatic  vigor  to  its  plot. 

In  1840  IVIr.  Dickens  issued  the  first  number  of  his  oelcbratcd 
periodical  known  as  "  Household  Words."  It  is,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  a  largo  weekly  serial,  entirely  free  from  advertisements, 
and  filled  'v\'ith  original  matter.  Nearly  all  the  most  prominent 
of  the  young  English  ^mtcrs  have  contributed  to  its  colunms,  and 
several  of  the  numlKT  have  acquired  a  style  which  compares  fiivor- 
ably  with  that  of  ]Mr.  Dickens,  especially  Mr.  Sala,  a  writer  of 
very  pleasiuit  observation  and  great  industry.  It  "was  in  this  pub- 
lication that  ]\Ir.  Dickens  published  his  famous  ^  Child*B  History 
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of  England,"  a  work  avowedly  intended  for  children,  but  contain- 
ing 80  many  vivid  pictures  of  grand  EnglL**h  events  that  it  fasci- 
nates the  most  cultivated  minds.     A  vast  number  of  articles  on 
topics  of  the  day  and  a  novel  called  "  Hard  Times"  have  also 
spjpesLTed  in  its  columns  from  the  same  prolific  pen.     The  under- 
taking is  understood  to  be  a  very  profitable  one,  and  Mr.  Dickens 
devotes  much  of  his  time  to  its  conduct.     The  miscellaneous  as- 
sociation with  men  of  letters  which  the  editorship  of  a  journal  in- 
volves probably  suggested  to  Mr.  Dickens  the  idea  of  the  "  (iuild 
of  Literature  and  Art,"  which,  in  1851,  was  projected  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  himself  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  IJulwer.    To  as- 
rist  in  raising  a  fund  for  the  objects  of  this  charitable  association, 
a  series  of  amateur  performances  were  given  in  London  and  else- 
where, the  author  of  "The  Caxtons"  writing  a  new  comed}'^  for 
the  occa^iion  called  "  Not  so  bad  as  we  seem." 

'Mr.  Dickens's  latest  works  are  "Bleak  House"  and  "Little 
Dorritt,"  both  of  which  are  of  such  recent  origin  that  additional 
remarks  are  unnecessary.  We  may  add  in  this  place  that  Mr. 
Dickens  is  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Grimaldi,  the  CIowti,"  and 
of  an  opera  and  a  farce.  The  first  of  these  neglected  children  may 
sometimes  Ix;  met  with,  but  the  others  appear  to  be  lost. 

In  personal  appearance,  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Biographical 
Magazine,"  Mr.  Dickens  is  prepossessing;  his  figure  small  but 
well  made,  his  look  intelligent,  and  his  eye  peculiarly  quick,  viv- 
id, and  expressive.  "When  he  enters  a  room  he  appears  to  take  a 
complete  catalogue  and  estimate  of  the  furniture  and  people  at  a 
glance.  His  powers  of  penetmtion  are  remarkable,  and  his  facil- 
ity of  description  we  all  know  is  equally  extraordinary.  In  j)ri- 
vate  Boz  talks  much  or  little,  according  to  the  sympathy  he  has 
with  the  company.  His  ctmversation  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
pa>y,  flowing,  and  genial ;  he  hates  argument,  and  never  talks  for 
cflect.  He  excels  in  telling  a  story,  which  he  does  in  general 
with  humorous  exaggerations.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Tenny- 
W)n*s  poetr}'  and  of  Maclise's  pictures.  His  house  in  Devonshire 
Terrace  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  l)est  living  artists,  and 
ovei-\'  corner  shows  the  influence  of  taste  and  wealth.  His  li- 
brary  is  extensive,  and  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  in  which 
fl'w  are  better  read,  very  well  selected.  He  is,  or  rather  was, 
very  active  and  fond  of  dancing,  his  favorite  dance  being  Sir 
l{i»ger  de  Coverly.  He  has  also  a  remarkable  passion  (which  is 
shared  by  Macaulay)  for  midnight  wandering  in  a  city's  streets. 


SIR   THOMAS   LAWEENCE. 

Tins  celebrated  patnttr  was  born  in  1769,  and  was  the  yoang- 
est  of  a  fmiiily  of  sixteen  children.  His  Either,  althoagh  a  man 
of  some  cultivation,  nnd  originalljr  educated  to  the  law,  was  an 
innkccjicr  at  Itriftol  (where  Thomas  was  born),  and  made  a  nu^ 
erable  living.  His  success,  indeed,  was  so  very  limited,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  alxintloned  business  and  repaired  to  Dovizes.  Hr. 
Ijiwrcncc  was",  in  some  respects,  a,  very  remarkable  man.  His 
mind  ahvayn  nppf  are  to  have  l>cen  occnfned  with  matters  out  of  his 
biiyiuess,  and  not  in  it.  One  of  hia  most  remarkable  passions  was 
for  iMJCtiy,  which  he  not  only  wrote,  but  spouted  with  great  gusto. 
He  would  ponu'limcs  walk  into  the  parlor  of  his  hotel,  and  inust 
tliat  all  the  guests  olioulil  leave  off  their  affairs  while  he  rccitad  a 
poem  for  tlieii-  lietfer  cdifinilion.  I'oetry,  under  certain  conditions 
of  life,  is  delightful,  but,  thrust  down  the  unwilling  tliroat  in  this 
abrupt  manner,  it  loses  ;dl  its  charm,  and  becomes  a  serious  bore. 
It  ii>  not  at  all  rcninvkablo  that  his  customer  dcsertod  him  for  a' 
moi'c  traiuiuil  hostelry . 

Thomas  was  a.  prodigy  from  his  earliest  years.  *  He  is  thus  da- 
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wribed  by  an  "eye-witness"  in  Barrington's  Miscellanies  (1781). 
After  speaking  of  the  early  musical  talent  exhibited  by  the  Earl 
ofMornington,  he  proceeds :  "As  I  have  mentioned  so  many  other 
proofs  of  early  genius  in  children,  I  can  not  hero  pass  unnoticed 
Master  Lawrence,  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire. 
This  boy  is  now  (1780)  nearly  ten  years  and  a  half  old,  but  at  the 
age  of  nine,  without  the  most  distant  instruction  from  any  one,  ho 
was  capable  of  copying  historical  subjects  in  a  masterly  style,  and 
also  succeeded  amazingly  in  compositions  of  his  own,  particularly 
that  of  Peter  denying  Christ.  In  about  seven  minutes  he  scarce- 
ly ever  failed  of  drawing  a  strong  likeness  of  any  person  present, 
which  had  generally  much  freedom  and  grace,  if  the  subject  per- 
mitted. He  is  likewise  an  excellent  reader  of  blank  verse,  and 
will  immediately  convince  any  one  that  he  both  understands  and 
feels  the  striking  passages  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare."  Mr.  Law- 
rence was,  of  course,  enormously  proud  of  his  youthful  son,  and 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  bringing  him  out  before  his  friends 
to  recite  a  poem.  At  the  age  of  six  Thomas  was  sent  to  school, 
where,  however,  he  only  remained  for  a  couple  of  years,  lliis, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  in  Latin  and  French  which  he 
received  some  time  after,  was  all  the  schooling  lie  ever  received. 
His  early  proficiency  in  drawing  belonged  entirely  to  innate  talent. 
>So  remarkable  was  it,  that  one  gentleman  of  wealth  volnnteored  to 
maintain  him  in  Italy,  if  be  would  repair  to  that  country  to  study. 
But  one  of  his  father  s  queer  whims  interfered  with  tlie  operation 
of  this  plan.  lie  was  afraid  that  study  in  the  schools  would 
cramp  and  restrain  the  development  of  Ids  son's  native  genius. 
He  bcicame  so  absurd  on  this  subject  that  he  would  not  even  al- 
low Tliomas  to  take  lessons  from  resident  masters. 

Mr.  I^a"s\Tence  failed  in  business  in  Devizes,  as  he  had  done  in 
Bristol,  and  ])robably  from  the  same  cause.  He  now  removed  to 
Biith,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  where  peoj)le  who  think  tliey 
are  sick  drink  very  nasty  water  and  believe  they  are  well.  The 
r(»putation  of  young  Thomas  had  preceded  him,  and  much  curiosity 
was  displayed  to  witness  his  productions.  Mr.  Lawrence  saw  that 
something  profitable  might  be  made  out  of  tliis,  and  he  was  right. 
Thomas  took  portraits  at  a  guinea  a])iece,  and  had  so  many  sitters 
that  he  raised  the  price  to  a  guinea  and  a  half.  He  conducted  this 
business  with  complete  success  for  a  period  of  six  years,  during 
that  long  time  supjmrting  his  father  and  family  by  his  unasbi^*ted 
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labors.  lie  is  said  to  have  worked  regularly  in  painting  portraits 
at  least  four  hours  a  day.  The  i-est  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
studios  and  eftbrts  to  obtain  mechanical  excellence.  Among  his 
(latrons  were  some  who  owned  valuable  pictures,  and  who  readily 
gave  the  young  artist  i>ermission  to  copy  them.  Among  other 
copies  which  he  executed  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  Transfig- 
umtion  by  Kaphael.  This  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  but, 
owing  to  some  infoimality,  was  inadmissible  to  the  exhibition. 
The  society,  however,  were  so  satislied  of  its  merits  that  they 
bestowed  on  the  young  artist  their  large  silver  palette  and  five 
guineas  in  cash. 

During  his  stay  in  Bath  he  received  some  valuable  lessons  from 
Mr.  Hoare,  a  crayon  painter  of  exquisite  taste,  fancy,  and  feeling. 
Under  the  instruction  of  this  gentleman  he  acquired  considerable 
ability  in  the  execution  of  crayon  portraits.  The  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  his  finish  gave  to  his  pictures  a  suixirior  cliarm  even  at 
this  early  day,  and  he  found  no  scarcity  of  sitters.  His  £ither 
took  him  on  excursions  to  Oxford,  Siilisbury,  and  Weyinouth, 
where  he  obtained  ready  occupation  for  his  pencil,  and  finally  he 
removed  to  London,  imagining  that,  in  a  larger  field,  his  son  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  exercising  his  abilities  to  advantage. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  Thomas's  success  with  the  Society  of  Arts 
had  something  to  do  with  this  determination.  The  resolution  of 
this  society  is  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  as  follows:  "Took 
into  consideration  the  drawings  of  the  Transfiguration,  marked 
G.,  and  opened  the  paper  containing  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  society ;  and  it  apjKiared  to  the 
committee  that  the  candidate  was  T.  I^awrence,  aged  13,  1783, 
in  Alfred  Street,  Bath.  The  committee,  having  received  satis*- 
factory  information  that  the  production  is  entirely  the  work  of 
the  young  man,  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  society  to  gi\-e  tlw 
greater  silver  palette  gilt  and  five  guineas  to  Mr.  T.  Lawrence,  as 
a  token  of  the  society's  approbation  of  his  abilities." 

In  I^ndon  Thomas  Lawrence  i)ursued  his  profession  with  suc- 
cess. Besides  portraits,  he  executed  many  drawings,  which  ynn 
finislied  with  such  exquisite  lightness  and  grace  that  the  smallest 
found  a  ready  sale  at  half  a  guinea.  T>a^\Tence's  first  appearance 
as  an  exhibitor  was  at  Somerset  House  in  1787,  when  he  con- 
tributed seven  pictures.  Tlie  next  year  he  removed  into  a  fash- 
ionable neighborhood,  and  contributed  six  of  his  performances  to 
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the  exhibition.  The  following  year  he  sent  no  fewer  than  thir- 
teen, and  in  1790  twelve  pictures.  Among  the  latter  were  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  the  land.  In 
the  catalogue  of  1792  he  is  described  as  "Thomas  Lawrence,  a 
principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty."  The  year  previous 
he  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Under  or^nary  circumstances  he  would  now  have  been  in  easy 
circumstances,  but  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  far  from  affluent. 
The  draughts  made  on  his  purse  by  his  parents  were  frequent  and 
deep.  Thomas  was  only  too  glad  to  supply  their  wants,  and  toil 
for  more,  that  they  might  share  it. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1792,  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  not  completed  his  twenty-third  year,  but  was  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  which  had  been  denied  to  others.  The  Dilettanti 
Society  unanimously  chose  him  to  succeed  Sir  Joshua  as  their 
painter,  although  to  effect  this  they  were  obliged  to  rescind  a 
regulation  (and  a  very  stupid  one)  which  prevented  the  admission 
to  the  society  of  any  person  who  had  not  crossed  the  Alps.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  foot  had  never  quitted  the  soil  of  England.  The 
king,  George  the  Third,  also  appointed  him  to  succeed  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  his  principal  painter  in  ordinar}^ 

Thus  established  as  the  popular  portrait  painter  of  tlie  day, 
I^^^'rcncc  experienced  no  scarcity  of  patrons.  lie  gradually  raised 
his  prices  as  he  advanced  in  fame,  but  the  sitters  c{\mc  even  in 
lai^cr  numbers.  In  1802  his  charge  for  three  quarters  size  was 
thirty  guineas ;  for  a  full  length,  sixty  guineas ;  and  for  a  whole 
length,  one  liundred  and  twenty  guineas.  In  180G  the  three  quar- 
ters rose  to  forty  guineas,  and  the  whole  length  to  two  hundred. 
In  1808  he  raised  the  smallest  size  to  eighty  guineas,  and  the 
largest  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  guineas ;  and  in  1810,  when 
the  death  of  Iloppner  swept  all  rivalry  out  of  the  way,  he  in- 
creased tlie  price  of  the  heads  to  one  liundred,  and  the  full-lengths 
?      to  four  hundred  guineas. 

I  About  this  time  he  was  suspected  of  serious  love-making  in  a 

!  very  high  cpiarter,  and  a  good  deal  of  scandal  was  the  conse- 
quence. For  some  time  Lawrence  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at 
Montague  House,  Blackheath,  the  residence  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  as  he  continued  his  attentions  after  the  portrait  of 
that  unfortunate  lady  was  finished,  his  visits  were  ascribed  to  no 
proper  motive.     This  was  rigorously  inquired  into  by  the  com- 
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inissioncrs  appointed  to  investigate  the  general  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness.  Light  of  heart,  and  of  a  natural  Icvitj,  which 
disi*cgarded  the  smaller  delicacies  of  her  sex ;  deserted  or  driven 
away  hy  one  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  protect- 
or, and  with  manners  much  more  free  than  were  common  in  En- 
gland, this  princess  was  exposed  to  insinuations  which  any  oth- 
er lady  in  the  kingdom  might  have  escaped.  From  all  that  was 
criminal,  the  charity  or  the  justice  of  the  commissioners  of  that 
day  cntii-cly  freed  her,  and  the  conduct  of  the  painter  would  have 
been  foi'gotten,  had  not  his  o^^n  restlessness  under  the  suspicion 
liurried  him  before  a  magistrate,  to  make  oath  that  his  visits  arose 
from  friendship,  and  were  platonic  and  pure. 

Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence  died  very  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1830.     Four  days  previous  he  had  been  dining  with  some 
fnends.     After  their  departure,  he  felt  so  indisposed  that  be  sent 
for  his  friend.  Dr.  Holland,  who  conceived  his  case  so  dangerous 
that  he  even  sat  up  with  him  the  whole  night.     No  idea  of  dan- 
ger had  been  previously  entertained,  nor  any  notion  that  he  was 
worse  than  what  is  usually  called  poorly.     On  the  e^'ening  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  received  two  of  bis 
fiionds,  and  entered  into  a  pleasant  and  easy  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  art  tuid  other  matters.     After  a  while  the  two  friends 
left  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  retired  for  a  short  time  to  an  ad- 
johung  one.     Presently  they  were  alarmed  by  the  servant's  cries 
for  assistance,  and,  on  running  into  the  room,  to  their  horror  they 
beheld  Sir  Thomas  a  corpse.     The  servant  related  that  when  he 
was  called  in  his  master's  arm  was  bleeding  (lie  had  been  bled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack).     He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
seemed  much  oppi-esscd,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  veiy  ill ;  I  must 
be  dyhig !"     These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.     A  poih 
mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  he  died  from  very  ex- 
tensive ossification  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart.     He  was  buried 
vAih  great  pomp  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  where  lay  the 
eartlily  remains  of  the  preceding  president  of  the  Boyal  Acade- 
my, Sir  lienjamin  "West. 

Sir  Thomas  T^wTcnce  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  perfect 
artist,  entirely  self  taught.  Painting  was  "with  him  so  natural  a 
gift,  that  some  of  his  earliest  productions  are  marked  by  the  same 
grace  and  fmish  that  characterize  his  later  works.  An  eminent 
writer  says  %vith  great  justice,  "  To  become  the  most  illustriovi 
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portrait  painter  of  any  age  or  country,  somewhat  more  is  required 
than  the  attributes,  however  essential,  of  a  mere  ai*tist.  A  prac- 
ticed mastership  of  the  manual  dexterities  of  his  art,  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  a  mind  delicately  organized  and  en- 
lightened by  study,  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  form  a  Titian,  a 
Vandyke,  a  Reynolds,  or  a  Lawrence.  Li  addition  to  those  char- 
acteristics, it  is  indispensable  that  the  tone  and  address  of  an  indi- 
vidual destined  to  record  upon  his  canvas  all  that  is  illustrious 
and  beautiful  in  his  time,  should  be  such  as  to  qualify  him  for 
habitual  familiarity  with  the  objects  who  seek  favor  with  ix)ster- 
ity  through  his  interpretation — that  he  should  live,  and  move, 
and  have  his  being  in  that  factitious  atmosphere  which  has  called 
into  life  the  fair  and  fragile  flowers  whose  beauty  is  destined  to 
be  immortalized  by  his  touch.  Instead  of  ri.sing  from  the  sordid 
trivialities  of  vulgar  life  to  welcome  some  noble  into  his  studio, 
before  whose  overpowering  dignity  Ids  own  greatness  of  concep- 
tion sinks  rebuked,  the  painter  of  princes  should  be  the  guest  of 
princes — should  learn  to  note  the  aspect  of  the  vain  beauty,  not 
as  when,  discontented  and  shivering,  she  throws  her  listless  length 
into  a  chair  to  be  copied  by  the  servile  painter,  but  as  when,  with 
aU  her  beauties  radiant  around  her,  with  all  the  enchantments  of 
her  grace  called  into  energy  by  the  eniuhition  and  insi)iring  flat- 
tery of  the  ball-room,  she  expands  into  a  bnghtcr  self.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  he  should  l)e  permitted  to  follow  his  subjects  into 
the  gorgeous  retreat  of  their  luxurious  homos,  catching  the  air 
and  negligent  individuality  of  the  statesman,  jx?n  in  hand,  beside 
his  own  disordered  table,  and  the  domestic  loveliness  of  the  young 
mother,  who  exchanges  the  diamond  necklace  for  the  twining  arms 
of  her  beautiful  children.  It  was  to  a  partici])ation  in  advant- 
ages such  as  these  that  the  super-eminence  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence as  a  court  painter  might  in  a  groat  measure  l)e  attributed. 
The  airy  grace,  the  exquisite  high-brooding  of  his  female  portraits 
— the  toncj  in  short,  of  his  art,  was  but  the  tact  of  an  elogjint 
mind  retined  by  high  associatiou." 


WILLIAM   GIFFOED. 

William  Gifford  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  En- 
gland, April,  17oG.  His  father  was  a  wild,  dissipated  fellow^ 
who  neglected  his  wife  and  family  for  the  fatal  attractions  of  th$ 
ale-house.  lie  was  a  plumber  and  glazier,  and  Inade  some  feeble 
attempts  to  teach  his  son  the  same  profession,  but  ho  was  too  idle 
and  dissolute  even  for  this.  He  died  finally  of  a  decayed  and 
ruined  constitution,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children,  of  whom 
William  was  the  eldest.  For  a  time  Mrs.  Gifford  endeavored  to 
cany  on  her  husband's  business  for  the  sake  of  the  fiunily,  but 
the  effort  was  ruinous.  Takhig  advantage  of  her  ignorance,  Ler 
two  knavish  journovnicn  wasted  her  property  and  embezzled  Ler 
money.  Overcome  by  anxiety  and  grief,  she  sank  into  the  grove 
within  twelve  months  of  her  unworthy  husband. 

The  children  were  lell  completely  destitute,  for  what  few  things 
were  left  in  the  house  at  Mrs.  Gifford's  decease  were  seized  by  the 
landlord.     "SVilliam  was  taken  into  the  house  of  this  individual, 
prolably  because  he  was  useful,  while  his  little  brother  was  acnt 
to  the  almshouse.     Rumors  began  to  circulate  in  the  town  that 
the  landlord  had  more  than  overpaid  hiniself  by  the  property 
taken  from  the  deceased  widow,  and,  to  hush  these  unpleasant 
rumors,  he  made  a  show  of  taking  a  great  interest  in  William,  and 
sent  him  to  tlie  gi'annnar-scliool,  where  the  boy  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities.     Ihit,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  old  cur- 
nnidgeon  of  a  landlord  began  to  grudge  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  William's  education,  and  determined  that  he  would  get  rid  of 
him.     At  first  he  tried  to  place  him  on  a  farm,  but  Gifford  ^TW 
physically  unable  to  endure  the  laboriousness  of  tliis  occupation. 
As  he   could  ivad  and  cij)her,  his  goclfather  next  proposed  to 
send  him  out  to  Newfoundland,  to  assist  in  a  store-house.     A 
]Mr.  Ilouldsworthy,  of  Dartmouth,  was  to  fit  him  out  and  have 
his  services.     When,  however,  they  met,  the  boy  was  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  as  "  too  small."     Finally  he  obtained  a  berth  on 
a  small  coast hig  vessel.     In  this  situation  Gifford  remained  fiir 
nearly  twelve  months,  inulergoing  considerable  hardship  as  a  sea- 
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and  in  addition  performing  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  cabin. 
Qgth  the  knowledge  of  his  situation  became  known  in  Ash- 
1,  and  became  the  scandal  of  the  place.  His  godfather  de- 
ed to  recall  him,  and  on  Christmas-day,  1770,  he  ceased  to 
lilor  boy.  Once  more  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  his  dili- 
was  again  unexceptionable.  In  arithmetic,  which  was  his 
ng  pursuit,"  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a  few 
s  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school.  On  some  occasions  he 
en  called  on  to  assist  the  teacher,  and  when  this  happened, 
eived  a  trifle  as  a  reward.  This  circumstance  suggested 
»a  of  obtaining  subsistence  by  becoming  the  master's  regu- 
istant,  and  also  by  instructing  a  few  evening  scholars.  He 
that,  if  he  could  bring  this  to  bear,  he  might  ultimately  suc- 
is  former  master,  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  who  was  now  so  old 
firm  that  his  tenure  of  office  was  not  likely  to  last  beyond 
3r  four  years.  These  ideas  were  put  to  flight  by  his  god- 
,  Carlile,  who  informed  him  that  he  intended  to  bind  him 
itice  to  a  shoemaker.  Shortly  after  the  ceremony  took  place, 
iffbrd,  burning  with  literary  ambition,  was  consigned  to  the 
le  for  8ix  years.  A  business  so  distasteful  failed,  of  course, 
age  his  attention,  and  he  became  the  common  drudge  of  the 
aker's  family.  But  his  ambition  was  unaltered ;  he  determ- 
y  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  scanty 
of  knowledge,  so  that,  if  fortune  befriended  him,  he  would 
nd  ready.  His  opportunities  Avere  few,  and  the  temper  of 
Lster  unfavorable.  He  possessed  but  one  book,  a  treatise  on 
a,  and  this  was  unintelligible  to  liim,  owing  to  his  ignorance 
pie  equations,  A  lucky  chance  enabled  him  to  overcome 
fficulty.  His  master's  son  had  bought  "  Fenning's  Tntro- 
n,"  which  lie  secreted,  so  that  no  one  but  himself  might 
5  it.  GifFord  discovered  its  hiding-place,  sat  up  several 
to  study  it,  and  had  completely  mastered  its  contents  be- 
s  owner  was  aware  that  it  had  been  used.  He  was  now  in 
tion  to  use  his  own  book,  if  he  could  only  procure  pens,  ink, 
ipor.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  had  no  money  and  no 
.  He  boat  out  scraps  of  leather  till  they  were  smooth,  and 
'se  he  wrote  his  problems  with  a  blunted  awl.  He  was  as- 
hy his  memory,  which  was  so  tenacious  that  he  could  mul- 
md  divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent, 
out  this  time  he  displayed  some  aptness  in  making  rhjrmcR, 
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^ncrally  littlo  Bquibs  on  passing  affairs.  He  says  of  them  tliat 
''  nothing  on  earth  was  more  deplorable/'  but  they  served  a  very 
important  purpose^  They  made  him  an  object  of  sympathy ;  pe(H 
pie  liked  to  hear  him  repeat  these  effusions,  and  made  little  colleo- 
tions  for  him,  so  that,  on  great,  appreciative  occasions,  the  baid 
received  as  much  as  sixpence  in  an  evening.  To  one  who  had  long 
lived  in  the  absolute  want  of  money,  such  a  resource  seemed  little 
less  than  a  Peruvian  mine.  He  furnished  himself  by  degrees  with 
paper,  etc,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  with  books  of 
geometry  and  of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  cautiously  con- 
cealing the  latter,  lest  they  should  excite  the  indignation  of  his 
employer.  The  necessity  for  tliis  precaution  was  soon  apparent 
Gifford's  master  became  dissatisfied  with  his  apprentice,  maintain- 
ing, not  unjustly,  perhaps,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  business. 
He  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  papers,  but  this  -he  refused  to  do. 
His  refusal  provoked  summary  measures;  his  garret  was  search- 
ed, his  little  hoard  of  books  and  papers  was  discovered  and  taken 
away,  and  he  was  sternly  forbidden  to  study  any  longer.  This 
was  a  severe  blow,  but  it  was  followed  by  another  which  afiected 
liim  much  more  distressingly.  This  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh 
8merdon,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  place  which  he  had  as- 
pired to,  and  which  was  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  all  his  ambition. 
Describing  his  feelings  at  this  time,  he  says,  "I  look  back  on 
that  part  of  my  lite  which  followed  this  event  with  little  satis- 
faction ;  it  was  a  period  of  gloom  and  savage  unsociability.  By 
degrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor,  or,  if  roused  into 
activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the  exertion  in  splenetic 
and  vexatious  tricks,  wliich  alienated  the  few  acquaintances  which 
compassion  had  yet  left  me.  So  I  crept  on  in  silent  discontent, 
unfriended  and  unpiticd,  indignant  of  the  present,  careless  of  the 
future,  an  object  at  once  of  apprehension  and  dislike." 

Brighter  days  were  in  store  for  him.  A  benevolent  gentleman 
of  Ashburton,  named  Cookcslcy,  heard  of  the  poor  lad's  Btoiy,  and 
sent  for  him.  "  My  little  history  was  not  untinctured  with  mel- 
ancholy," says  Gifford,  "and  I  laid  it  fairly  before  liim.  His  first 
care  was  to  console ;  his  second,  which  he  cherished  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  was  to  relieve  and  support  me."  This 
good  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  surgeon  by  profession,  inmoicdiAtely 
conceived  the  idea  of  extricating  Gifford  from  his  forlorn  poBition, 
and  establishing  him  in  a  school,  for  which  liia  tastes  inclined  him. 
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Being  a  man  of  limited  fortmie,  he  was  unable  to  do  all  this  him- 
self so  he  set  on  foot  a  subscription  ^^  for  purchasing  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  of  William  Giiford,  and  for  enabling  him  to  per- 
fect himself  in  writing  and  English  granunar."  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  although  Gifford  was  expert  at  figures,  and  had 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  mathematics,  all  the  other  elements 
of  a  solid  education  were  wanting.  A  man  who  scratches  on 
leather  with  an  awl  is  not  likely  to  know  much  about  caligraphy. 

The  influence  of  good  Mr.  Cookesley  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  objects  he  had  in  view.  GifFord  was  rescued  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  shoemaker's  stall,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Smerdon.  His  spirits  were  buoyant,  his  hopes 
sanguine,  and  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  such  determina- 
tion and  success,  that  when  the  funds  for  his  support  were  ex- 
hausted, his  patrons  willingly  renewed  their  contributions,  that 
his  education  might  be  continued  for  another  year.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  and  two  months  "Mr,  Smerdon  pronounced  him  fit 
for  the  University ;  and  so  extraordinary  had  been  his  progress, 
that  his  patrons  abandoned  the  idea  of  putting  him  in  a  country 
school.  They  were  of  opinion  that  his  extraordinary  talents 
should  be  fully  cultivated,  and  that  for  this  purpose  he  should  be 
sent  to  Oxford.  Accordingly,  in  1780,  Gifford  was  removed  to 
Exeter  College.  The  proficiency  he  had  already  obtained  in  the 
mathematics  was  fully  attested  by  one  circumstance.  lie  had 
been  but  fi  short  time  at  Oxford  before  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  his  farther  attendance  at  the  mathematical  lectures  was  un- 
necessary, as  he  had  canned  himself  as  far  in  the  science  as  the 
University  required.  He  was  consequently  lefl  more  at  leisure 
to  (l(»vote  himself  to  the  classics  and  poetry,  in  which  he  soon  dis- 
tinguij2lied  himself.  During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  good  friend,  Mr.  Cookesley.  The  event 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  despondency  from  which  he  found  it 
dilficult  to  rescue  himself.  A  better  and  kinder  man  never  lived. 
He  had  been  more  than  a  father  to  Gifford — had  drajrered  him 
from  the  vulgjir  purlieus  of  an  obscure  trade,  and  had  placed  him 
<»n  the  liiiih  road  to  fortune  and  distinction. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
]Mr.  Peters,  a  gentleman  who  acquired  reputation  as  an  artist,  and 
who  subsequently  became  a  clergjnnan.  The  acquaintance  ripen- 
ed into  friendship,  and  when  ]Mr.  Peters  left  the  University  for 
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the  metropolis,  a  r^ular  correspondence  was  maintained  between 
the  friends.  At  his  desire,  Giiibrd's  letters  were  sent  under  coy- 
er to  Lord  Grosvenor.  It  chanced  that  in  one  instance  Gifibrd 
forgot  to  direct  the  inclosed  letter,  and,  naturally  supposing  that 
it  was  meant  for  himself,  his  lordship  opened  and  read  it.  The 
contents  surprised  and  interested  the  peer  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  desired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer.  This  was  a 
happy  stroke  of  luck  for  Gifford.  He  was  introduced  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  was  at  once  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration. 
In  course  of  time  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  his  lordship's  son, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  young  noblemen  of  the 
countiy,  and  with  him  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

In  1701  Gifford  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  in 
the  character  of  author  and  critic.     At  that  time  the  town  was 
deluged  with  a  sickly  flood  of  sentimental  poetry.     Gifford  at- 
tacked it  hi  the  liaviad,  a  free  imitation  of  the  first  satire  of  Per- 
sius.     His  stinging  sarcasm  and  ridicule  proved  fatal  to  the  Delia 
Cruscan  school  (as  it  was  called)  ;  laughter  took  the  place  of  ad- 
miration, and  the  puny  lights  of  the  age  were  extinguished.     The 
lyrists  destroyed,  Gifford  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  dram- 
atists of  the  same  chiss.     In  1794  he  published  the  IVLcviad,  an 
imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  the  firet  book  of  Horace.     The  at- 
tack was  ecjually  valiant  and  praiseworthy,  but  it  did  not  meet 
with  tlie  success  which  had  attended  his  first  onslaught.     These 
two  productions  won  for  Gifford  a  high  standing  in  the  literaiy 
world,  and  it  was  at  once  awarded  to  him.     In  1797  he  became 
connected  with  a  paper  (political)  called  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,  or 
Weekly  Examiner,"  and  contnbutcd  some  of  the  best  articles  to 
that  hot-headed  sheet.     Some   of  Gifford's  personal  criticisms 
were  of  the  severest  kind,  especially  when,  in  defending  himself 
from  the  attacks  of  his  numerous  enemies,  he  believed  he  had  the 
right  on  his  side.     Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar, 
was  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  fell  deservedly  under  hia  lash. 
"SVolcot  resolved  to  take  personal  vengeance,  and  proceeded  to  tbo 
publication  office,  where  he  found  the  object  of  his  revenge.    Hav- 
ing asked  the  gentleman  if  his  name  was  Gifford,  and  having  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  the  affinnative,  he  instantly  aimed  a  blow  at 
that  head  where  the  means  of  his  disgrace  and  anguish  had  been 
conceived.    ]Mr.  Gifford,  who  was  active  in  body  as  in  mind,  caught 
the  blow  on  his  hand,  wrenched  the  stick  from  his  assailant,  gave 
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liim  two  smart  strokes  on  the  head,  and  was  proceeding  in  the 
good  work,  when  two  gentlemen  who  unfortunately  hap^Kncd  to 
be  present  interfered  and  prevented  the  farther  execution  of  jus- 
tice. Peter  "was  now  turned,  bleeding  and  bellowing,  into  the 
street,  where  his  clamorous  complaint  soon  drew  around  him  a 
crowd  of  hackney-coachmen  and  other  lovers  of  fun,  to  whom  ho 
b^an  to  relate  his  melancholy  story.  Never  was  discomfort  and 
disgrace  so  complete. 

In  1802  Gilford  published  his  long-expected  translation  of  Ju- 
venal, prefaced  by  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  own  early 
life.  It  was  favorably  received  by  the  public,  and  still  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  translations  of  the  author.  After  a  lapse  of  many 
years  the  translator  added  to  his  Juvenal  a  version  of  the  Satires 
of  Persius.  In  1809  he  became  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Keview, 
then  started  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
Edinbui^h  Keview.  For  fifteen  years  he  fulfllled  the  arduous 
duties  of  this  oflico  with  an  ability  which  gave  to  the  periodical 
a  world-wide  fame.  He  was  entirely  the  man  for  the  place.  His 
ability  was  unquestionable  ;  his  politics  confirmed  and  unswerv- 
ing; his  temper  defiant,  and  his  i)en  unscrupulous  and  savage. 
The  most  influential  party  leaders  trembled  at  his  word,  and  no 
literary  reputation  was  secure  until  he  luul  recognized  it.  There 
are  few  men  in  the  world  who  can  conscientiously  say  that  they 
are  free  from  prejudices,  and  Giflbrd  was  not  of  the  nunil)er. 
Like  all  men  who  think  for  themselves,  he  had  many  private  con- 
victions, to  which  he  gave  expression  as  gonoral  principles.  His 
pnjudices,  however,  were  honest  ones ;  he  was  no  mere  hireling 
scribe  ;  his  pen  could  not  be  bought ;  he  wrote  as  he  thought, 
and  always  thought  that  he  wrote  rightly.  "lie  disliked,"  says 
a  fiiend,  "  incurring  an  obligation  which  might  in  any  degree 
shackle  the  expression  of  his  five  opinion.  Agreeably  to  this,  he 
laid  down  a  rule  from  which  he  never  departed,  that  every  writer 
in  the  C^unrtorly  should  receive  so  much,  at  least,  ])er  sheet.  On 
one  oi^casion,  a  gentleman  holding  ollice  under  government  sent 
him  an  article,  which,  after  undergoing  some  serious  mutilations 
at  his  hands  preparatory  to  being  usheivd  into  the  world,  was  ac- 
ct»pted ;  but  the  usual  sum  being  sent  to  the  author,  he  rejected 
it  with  disdain,  conceiving  it  a  high  dishonor  to  be  fxiid  for  any 
thhig  except  his  place.  (lilford,  in  answer,  informed  him  of  the 
hivariable  rule  of  the  Keview;  adding,  that  he  could  send  the 
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money  to  any  charitable  institution,  or  dispose  of  it  in  any  man- 
ner lie  should  direct,  but  that  the  money  must  he  paid.  The 
doughty  ollicial,  convinced  that  the  virtue  of  his  article  would 
force  it  into  the  Keview  at  all  events,  stood  firm  to  his  refusaL 
Greatly  to  his  dismay,  the  article  was  returned.  He  revenged 
himself  by  never  sending  another.  Gifford  maintained  that  the 
author's  indignation  was  occasioned  by  the  alterations  he  had 
made  in  the  manuscript." 

In  addition  to  his  various  duties  on  the  Review,  he  found  time 
to  prepare  for  the  press  several  valuable  editions  of  the  old  En- 
glish dramatists,  accompanying  the  letter-press  with  extensive 
notes  and  commentanes,  and  generally  iinding  an  oj)portunity  to 
demolish  some  preceding  editor.     The  popularity  of  his  name 
made  these  editions  salable,  and  led  to  a  favorable  pecuniary  re- 
sult.    His  circiniistances  were  now  highly  prosperous.     He  en- 
joyed a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  his  former 
pupil,  now  Lord  Grosvenor;  was  appointed  to  two  sinecure  of- 
fices luider  the  government,  bringing  in  about  nine  hundred  pounds 
per  annum ;  and  his  income  from  the  Keview,  which,  conunenc- 
ing  at  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  speedily  rose  to  nine  hundred. 
Iking  of  economical  habits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  succeeded 
in  accumulating  a  fortinie  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
In  1824  Gifford  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Review ;  he  would 
have  done  so  at  an  earlier  ^Kiriod  if  a  proper  successor  could  have 
been  found.     Infirmities  had  come  heavily  upon  him;  the  sight 
of  one  eye  was  gone,  and  for  many  years  he  had  been  so  oppress- 
ed by  asthma  as  often  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Soon  after  rolincpiishing  the  editorship,  a  friend  expressed  a  hope 
that  ho  might  recover  and  live  several  years;  to  which  ho  re- 
plied, "^Oh  no;  it  has  j)leased  God  to  grant  me  a  much  longer 
life  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it ;  but 
two  years  more  is  its  utmost  duration."     His  words  were  pro- 
plietic ;  only  two  years  elapsed  before  he  ceased  to  exist.     Dur- 
ing the  latter  months  of  his  life  his  debility  was  so  extreme  that 
he  was  incapable  of  the  slightest  exertion.     He  expired  calmly 
and  without  a  struggle  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826.     lie  vrm 
interred  in  "Westminster  Abbey,     The  bulk  of  his  property  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cookesley,  the  son  of  his  early  ben- 
efactor. 

As  a  satirist,  critic,  and  politician,  Gifford  was  severe  and  un- 
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sparing,  and  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  party  tenacious  of  pow- 
er, had  frequent  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  harshest  comments ; 
but  in  private  life  he  was  quiet,  retiring,  and  amiable ;  ho  never 
fbi^t  a  kindness,  and  was  an  unalterable  friend.  In  ixsrsonal 
appearance  he  was  remarkable,  especially  toward  the  close  of  his 
career,  when,  having  lost  an  eye,  a  double  intensity  appeared  to 
be  imparted  to  the  remaining  one.  He  was  short  in  stature ;  his 
hair  of  a  remarkably  handsome  brown  color,  and  as  glossy  and 
full  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  at  any  previous  period.  His 
head  was  of  a  very  singular  shape,  being  by  no  means  high,  if 
measured  from  the  chin  to  the  crown,  but  of  unusual  horizontal 
length  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head.  His  forehead 
projected  at  right  angles  from  his  face  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner. In  his  habits  he  was  secluded  and  studious ;  not  parsimo- 
nious, but  economical,  and  disposed  to  lay  one  dollar  on  another. 


]!KNJAMIN  WEST. 

ilKNJAHiN  Wk^,  ihc  i'jirliciit  and  moRt  renowned  of  American 
]i:i]til(M'H,  unit  itii  ni'tiMt  wliow  vorkN  comiDBiid  tho  attuDtion  of 
tlio  wmlrl,  iviw  11  tiulivc  of  I'l-iinHylvnnia,  and  bom  in  Ctirater 
(.Idiintj',  iiciir  S|ii'iii(;tit^ld,  in  that  slate,  on  tlio  10th  of  October, 
173H,  ll'iA  fiunily  wuiu  (tiuikcrx,  and  emigrated  from  Eiigtond 
to  Aiiu'i-ii-jt  in  lO'JtI.  Jknjuniin'tt  fiitlicr  remained  in  England  to 
Im!  f'dunitcii,  mid  did  nut  join  liia  family  until  be  bad  rcocbod  Mi 
imi-cntli  ycnr. 

Al.  a  very  I'ltrly  n^  Ikinjiitnin  gave  evidence  of  art  gift%.  It 
Im  r(dati'<l  ttuit,  in  the  ittonth  of  Juiip,  1715,  wlicn  only  Rcvon 
ycam  iif  ap.',  hci  n-nn  hft  to  tiikc.  caro  of  bin  little  nicco,  who  lay 
jicai-i^rully  HlniulM'ring  in  a  cnidlo  l>y  liii*  fido.  Tlic  boy-artiot  iwt 
watcliinf!  btsr.  I'reMintly  tliu  iKiby  tmiiled  in  itn  innocent  sleopi 
and  thii  »iu|ininio  Ix-auty  of  itn  arcb  tranquillity  flUod  young 
Jti'tijiniiin'ti  bii'^iiNt  with  niliiiinition.  Tu  givo  tliiH  oxprcwion,  he 
sii'i/fil  II  iM'H,  and  witli  rod  and  l)bn!k  ink  endcAvored  to 
the  iKMiutil'iil  jiiyttii-o  to  [iu[K!r.  Wlien  liis  mother  rotumod 
wiut  furpritHHl  (uid  Uulightvd  at  tbu  attempt,  and,  witli  tho  k 
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^3^  of  affection,  detected  a  portrait  of  the  sleeping  infant.  At 
^liB  time  it  is  said  that  West  had  never  seen  a  picture  or  an  en- 
graving, and  most  assuredly  had  never  beheld  any  one  attempting 
"^  copy  the  lineaments  of  nature.  The  latter  part  of  the  anecdote 
improbably  reliable,  but  the  first  allegation  may  well  be  questioned. 
Soon  after  this  occurrence  Benjamin  was  sent  to  school.  Pen 
and  ink  still  constituted  the  objects  of  his  amusement,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  his  school-books  presented  a  highly  pictorial 
appearance.  From  the  Indians  he  learned  the  use  of  the  red  and 
yellow  colors  with  which  they  painted  their  belts  and  ornaments, 
but  before  this  epoch  in  his  artist  career  he  depended  on  the  most 
sombre  effects.  The  colors  he  used  were  principally  charcoal  and 
chalk,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  berries.  With  these  colors,  laid 
on  witli  the  hair  of  a  cat,  drawn  through  a  goose-quill,  when  about 
nbe  years  of  age  he  drew  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  portraits  of  a 
neighboring  family,  in  which  the  delineation  of  each  individual 
ivaa  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  immediately  recognized  by  his 
lather  when  the  picture  was  first  shown  to  him.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age  he  performed  a  more  difficult  task,  and  drew 
a  portrait  of  himself,  with  his  hair  hanging  loosely  about  his 
shoulders.  The  knowledge  which  lie  hiul  gained  from  tlie  In- 
<lian.s  extended  his  field  of  operations,  and  when  he  had  obtained 
posHcssion  of  a  bit  of  indigo,  which  lie  coaxed  out  of  his  mother, 
lie  had  tlie  three  primary  colors  to  work  with. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  Quaker  house  is  not  very  congenial  to  the 
dcvelo])nieiit  of  art,  but  West's  parents  ai)i)car  to  have  been  liberal- 
minded,  and  worthily  i)roud  of  their  son.  His  little  productions 
adorned  their  dwelling,  and  attnicted  the  attention  of  their  visit- 
ors. In  this  way  tlie  father  of  General  Wayne  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  talents  of  the  lad.  lie  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  rough  sketches  he  saw  around  him,  that  he  asked  the  privi- 
lejre  of  taking  some  of  them  home.  Tlie  next  day  he  saw  young 
West,  and  ])resented  him  with  six  dollars — a  magnificent  sum  to 
his  fervid  imagination.  It  was  to  this  early  reward  that  he  at- 
tributed his  subsequent  artist  career.  Mr.  Wayne  was  not  the 
only  admirer  that  the  youthful  artist  possessed.  A  Mr.  Penning- 
ton, of  IMiihidelphia,  who  was  related  to  the  West  family,  paid  a 
visit  one  day,  and  was  astonished  to  find  the  a{)artments  of  the 
Quaker  hung  with  drawings  of  birds  and  fiowers,  executed  with 
native  but  untutored  genius.     To  encourage  the  youth,  he  pre- 
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Bciited  him  >vitli  n  box  of  colors  and  pencils.  To  these  were  added 
Bcvoml  pieces  of  canvas  prc|)arGd  for  the  easel,  and  six  engraYings 
by  G  reveling.  Such  a  mine  of  treasure  was  beyond  price  to  the 
young  man.  lie  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it,  and  night  and 
day  nursed  the  gifl  with  the  most  extreme  fondness.  Shortly  aft- 
er tliis  ho  went  on  a  vis^it  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  first  time  be- 
held the  imprcHisivo  spectacle  of  a  noble  stream  teeming  with  mag- 
nilicent  t«hipping.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  young  imagi- 
nation, and  was  the  immedhito  cause  of  his  first  composition,  a 
picturescpic  view  of  a  river,  with  vessels  floating  on  the  surfaoe, 
and  cattle  pasturing  on  its  banks.  Among  the  other  wonders 
which  he  saw  in  the  city  was  a  picture  by  Williams,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  astonished  and  delighted  him.  The  perusal  of  the 
works  of  Fresnoy  and  Kichardson  did  the  rest.  His  future  des- 
tiny was  fixed  in  his  own  mind — ho  would  become  an  artist. 

Returning  to  Sprhigtield  with  the  reputation  of  a  prodigjy  he 
received  many  connnissions  to  paint  portraits,  for  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  displayed  great  natural  aptitude.     A  gunsmith  of 
the  name  of  William  Henry,  who  was  of  a  literary  turn,  suggested 
to  him  that  ho  should  engage  himself  on  something  more  impor- 
tant than  portraits,  and  gave  him  the  subject  of  ^' Socrates'  Death" 
as  one  worthy  of  illustnition.     West  seized  tlie  idea,  and  pro- 
duced his  first  historical  picture.     It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  led  to  the  formation  of  many  friendships  wluch  were 
afterward  of  gi-eat  use  to  the  young  painter.     Among  these  was 
that  iorniod  with  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  college  at  Philadelphia, 
who  was  deli«:?htod  to  obser^'e  the  efforts  of  the  young  artist,  and 
oficred  to  assist  him  in  gaining  an  education,  the  want  of  which 
he  now  bej:pm  to  experience.     Tlic  result  led  to  Bci^jomin  being 
transferred  to  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Phiiadelphiai 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  was  determined  among  the  friends, 
after  long  deliberations,  that  Iknjamin  should  be  allowed  to  cul« 
tivate  the  art  of  painting.  In  Philadelphia  he  was  able  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  with  many  advantages.  Ho  had  firce  access  to  all 
the  famous  pictures  of  the  city,  and  was,  of  course,  hugely  do- 
lighted  and  impressed  with  what  ho  saw,  especially  with  a  Mn- 
rilU)  in  Governor  Hamilton's  collection.  It  was  a  St.  Ignatiitf, 
and  West  copied  it  enthusiastically,  before  he  even  knew  its  au- 
thor or  a])pi*eciated  its  art  value.  His  application  at  this  time 
was  HO  givat  that  his  health  became  imiiaired,  and  ho  was  for  a 
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lime  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness.     The  room  in  which  he  lay 
was  darkened,  and  the  only  light  that  entered  was  through  the 
cracks  in  the  window-shutters.     An  anecdote  is  related  of  this 
time  which  illustrates  in  a  forcible  manner  his  keen  powers  of 
reasoning  and  observation.     As  he  was  lying  in  bed,  partly  re- 
covered from  a  fever,  he  was  surprised  to  sec  '^  the  form  of  n 
white  coiw  enter  at  one  side  of  the  roof,  and,  walking  over  the  bed, 
gradually  vanish  at  the  other.     The  phenomenon  surprised  him 
exceedingly,  and  he  feared  that  his  mind  was  impaired  by  his  dis- 
ease, which  his  sister  also  suspected,  when,  on  entering  to  inquire 
how  he  felt  himself,  he  related  to  her  what  he  had  seen.     She 
soon  lefl  the  room,  and  informed  her  husband,  who  accompanied 
her  back  to  the  apartment ;  and  as  they  were  both  standing  near 
the  bed,  West  repeated  the  story,  exclaiming  that  he  saw,  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  he  was  speaking,  several  little  pigs  run- 
ning along  the  roof.     This  confirmed  them  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  delirium,  and  they  sent  for  a  physician ;  but  his  pulse  was 
regular,  the  skin  moist  and  cool,  the  thirst  abated,  and,  indeed, 
eveiy  thing  about  the  patient  indicated  convalescence.     Still,  the 
painter  persisted  in.  his  story,  and  assured  them  that  he  then  saw 
the  figures  of  several  of  their  mutual  friends  passing  on  the  roof, 
over  the  bed,  and  that  he  even  saw  fowls  picking,  and  the  very 
stones  of  the  street.    All  this  seemed  to  them  very  extraordinary, 
for  their  eyes,  not  accustomed  to  the  gloom  of  the  chamber,  could 
discover  nothing;  and  the  physician  himself,  in  despite  of  the 
symptoms,  began  to  suspect  that  the  convalescent  was  really  de- 
lirious.    Prescribing,  therefore,  a  composing  mixture,  he  took  his 
leave,  requesting  Mrs.  Clarkson  and  her  husband  to  come  away 
and  not  disturb  the  patient.    After  they  had  retired  the  artist  got 
up,  determined  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  strange  apparitions 
which  had  so  alarmed  them  all.    In  a  short  time  he  discovered  a 
diagonal  knot-hole  in  one  of  the  window-shutters,  and  upon  plac- 
ing his  hand  over  it,  the  visionary  paintings  on  the  roof  disap- 
peared.   This  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  that  he  began  to  form, 
that  there  nmst  be  some  simple  natural  cause  for  what  he  had 
seen,  and  having  thus  ascertained  the  way  in  which  it  acted,  ho 
called  his  sister  and  her  husband  into  the  room,  and  ox])lained 
it  to  them."    ITe  profited  by  this  investigation  ;  made  a  box  with 
one  of  its  sides  perforated,  and  thus,  without  ever  having  heard 
of  the  invention,  contrived  a  camera  ohscura. 
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At  Philadelphia  West  obtained  much  employinent  as. a  par- 
trait  painter,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  established  himself  in  that 
profession,  and  by  his  skill  and  moderate  prices  (he  used  to  charge 
twelve  dollars)  obtained  a  large  number  of  patrons.  Notwith- 
standing the  hard  work  he  performed  in  this  way,  he  found  time 
to  execute  an  original  work  called  ''  The  trial  of  Susannah,"  and 
in  this,  as  in  the  '^  Death  of  Socrates,"  the  principal  figures  wexe 
carefully  copied  from  living  models.  From  Philadelphia  West 
went  to  New  York,  still  pursuing  his  profession  with  energy  and 
success.  During  the  eleven  months  he  passed  in  the  metropolis 
ho  painted  another  composition,  entitled  '^  A  Student  reading  by 
Candle-light,"  and  then,  having  sufficient  means  for  the  purpose, 
resolved  to  visit  the  classic  shores  of  Italy.  Am  opportunity  soon 
occurred  for  taking  ship  to  Leghorn,  in  company  with  a  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  was  going  on  the  voyage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  West  was  engaged  on  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  when  he  determined  to  sail 
from  Philadelphia.  He  mentioned  his  plan  to  Mr.  Kelly,  who  ap- 
proved it,  paid  him  for  the  picture,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  his 
agents  in  Philadelphia.  West  presented  the  letter,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  it  contained  an  order  for  fifty  guineas,  "  a 
present  to  aid  in  his  equipment  for  Italy."  We  repeat  this  anec- 
dote as  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and  kindness  which  West 
received  and  undoubtedly  deserved  during  his  long  career.  West 
embarked  in  17G0,  reached  Leghorn  in  safety,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  Eomc,  which  he  entered  on  the  10th  of  July,  1760* 
He  never  returned  to  America. 

West  was  provided  with  excellent  letters  of  introduction,  and 
was  at  once  introduced  to  Cardinal  Albani,  who,  although  nearty 
blind,  was  considered  a  great  connoisseur.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  the  first  interview  with  this  potentate,  which  we  give  for  whst 
it  is  worth.  The  cardinal  passed  his  hand  over  the  &ce  of  the 
young  artist,  in  order  to  judge  of  his  features.  He  was  satisfied. 
"  This  young  savage  has  good  features,  but  what  is  his  complex- 
ion ?  Is  he  black  or  white  f  The  English  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced West  replied  that  he  w^as  "  very  fiiir."  "  What  I"  cried  the 
astonished  cardhial,  ''  as  fair  as  I  am  ?"  The  interrogation  caused 
much  merriment,  the  cardinal  not  being  remarkable  for  his  beauty 
in  this  respect.    When  it  was  found  that  the  young  man  was  nei- 
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ther  Uack  nor  a  Bai^ige,  but  fair,  intelligent,  and  already  an  artist, 
he  became  the  lion. 

.  One  of  West's  best  advisers  at  this  period  was  ]Mengs,  a  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  day.  At  his  suggestion,  ho  painted  a  ])or- 
tndt  of  Mr.  Robinson,  afterward  Lord  Grantham.  Mcngs  found 
mticli  to  commend  in  the  effort,  accompanying  his  praise  with 
some  sensible  advice.  ''You  have  already  the  mcchauical  part 
of  your  art,"  he  said;  "what  I  therefore  recommend  to  you  is, 
examine  every  thing  worthy  of  attention  here,  making  drawings 
of  some  half  dozen  of  the  best  statues ;  then  go  to  Florence,  and 
study  in  the  galleries;  then  proceed  to  Bologna,  and  study  the 
works  of  the  Caracci ;  afterward  visit  I'arma,  tuid  examine  atten- 
tively the  pictures  of  Corregio ;  and  then  go  to  Venice,  and  view 
the  productions  of  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  l*aul  Veronese.  "When 
you  have  made  this  tour,  return  to  Home,  paint  an  historical  pic- 
ture, exhibit  it  publicly,  and  then  the  opinion  which  will  be  ex- 
{H'essed  of  your  talents  will  determine  the  lino  of  art  which  you 
ought  to  follow."  It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  West  was  in  a 
{XMition  to  follow  this  judicious  advice ;  but,  owing  to  the  liberal- 
ity of  his  friends  in  America,  he  was  at  length  able  to  do  so  under 
the  most  gratifying  circumstances.  ITe  visited  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  and  on  his  return  to  Borne  declared  that  the  Apollo 
of  Bclvidere  "  was  the  exact  rcsembhmce  of  a  young  Mohawk 
^iirrior,"  and  that  the  hicrog;lyphics  on  the  Egyptian  obelisk  wore 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  appear  on  the  wam])um  bolts  of  the 
Indians.  The  object  of  his  mission  to  Italy  being  now  accom- 
plished, he  began  to  make  preparations  for  returning  to  America, 
but,  previous  to  doing  so,  determined,  in  accordance  with  his  fa- 
ther's wish,  to  visit  England.  Having  })assed  through  Savoy  into 
France  (where  he  found  much  to  instruct  hhn),  Mr.  West  arrived 
in  England  on  the  20th  of  August,  17G3. 

In  England  Mr.  West  found  so  much  encouragement  that,  con- 
trarv  to  his  first  intention,  he  resolved  to  settle  there.     lie  lK»camo 

m 

:icquainted  with  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  landsca])e  painter,  lie  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Murkham  (afterward  Archbishop  of  York)  to  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  latter  of  whom  he  recognized  the  features  of 
the  chief  of  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Parma,  and  afterward  dis- 
covered that  they  were  actually  brothers.  In  17G5,  Dr.  Newton, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  engaged  him  to  ])nint  "  the  Parting  of  Hector 
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luid  Andromivche  ;*'  while  for  Dr.  Johnson,  then  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, he  undertook  "  the  lictum  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  These 
commissions,  and  others  which  came  to  him,  established  his  posi- 
tion as  a  historical  i)aintcr.  It  was  so  far  recogniaseid  that  Lord 
Uockingham  oftered  the  rising  artist  an  engagement  of  three  thoa- 
sand  Hve  hundred  dolhurs  a  year  if  he  would  undertake  to  embel- 
lish his  family  mansion  with  pictures.  Liberal  as  was  this  offer, 
West  declined  it,  thinking,  correctly  enough,  that  his  best  patrons 
would  be  the  public.  Feeling  easy  in  his  mind  concerning  his 
future  prospects,  West  consulted  his  heart  on  a  matter  which  had 
enpigcd  it  for  several  years.  Prior  to  his  departure  from  America 
he  luul  contracted  a  sincere  affection  for  a  young  lady  of  the  name 
of  Shcwell,  and  had  paid  his  suit  with  such  success  that  he  was 
accepted.  Now  that  the  honors  and  riches  of  the  world  were  at 
his  command,  he  desired  to  make  her  his  wife.  At  first  it  was 
his  intention  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  eifecting  the  marriage,  but  this  was  prevented  by  a  kind  inter^ 
position  of  his  fatlicr,  who  took  the  bride  to  England,  where,  on 
the  2d  of  September,  17G5,  she  was  wedded  to  the  man  of  her 
choice. 

Dr.  Drunimond,  Archbishop  of  York,  became  one  of  West's 
most  zealous  ])atrons,  and  for  him  he  |)ainted  the  '^Agrippina 
landing  witli  the  aslios  of  Germanicus."  After  hearing  the  pas- 
sage of  Tatdtus  in  wliich  is  described  all  the  circumstances  of 
tliis  mournful  affair,  and  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  prelate, 
our  artist  returned  home,  and  composed  a  sketch  for  the. picture, 
which  was  finished  before  going  to  bed.  Next  morning  he  canied 
it  to  the  archbishop,  who  was  both  astonishecl  and  delighted  to  find 
his  own  ideas  so  forcibly  endorsed  by  West.  Perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son he  became  doubly  attached  to  our  artist,  and  on  the  very  fint 
opportunity  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  graciously  ordered  a 
picture,  '<  tlic  Final  Departure  of  liegulus  from  Rome,*'  and  read 
from  Livy  the  passage  whicli  he  wished  illustrated.  The  friend- 
ship between  the  king  and  West,  thus  commenced,  lasted  for  up- 
ward of  forty  years.  lie  was  frequently  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Buckingham  House,  where  he  generally  remained, 
conversing  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  tlio  study  of  the  fine 
arts.  It  was  in  th(ise  conversations  that  the  plan  of  the  Royal 
Aca(h>iny  was  first  brotiched  and  discussed.  An  existing  society, 
known  as  '<  the  Society  of  Incorporated  Artists,*'  no  longer  an- 
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swered  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Dissensions  had  occurred, 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  members  had  withdrawn.  The 
moment  was  propitious ;  the  Royal  Society  was  properly  organ- 
ized, Sir  Joshua  Ee3rnolds  elected  president,  and  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1768,  became  an  established  institution  of  the  country. 
At  the  first  exhibition  of  the  infant  society  West's  "  Regulus"  was 
exhibited,  and  obtained  much  applause.  The  king's  next  commis- 
non  was  for  '*  Hamilcar  making  his  son  Hannibal  swear  implaca- 
ble enmity  to  the  Romans."  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  West  had 
finished  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  namely,  '^  the  Death 
of  Wolfe,"  a  picture  which  has  become  world-wide  in  its  reputa- 
tion, but  which  created  at  the  time  a  sensation  even  beyond  its 
merits.  Tliis  was  owing  to  a  daring  innovation  on  the  customs 
and  usages  of  artists.  Up  to  West's  time  it  was  usual  in  depict- 
ing modem  heroic  pieces  to  costume  the  characters  in  the  flowing 
robes  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  heroes.  West  dissented 
from  this  time-honored  custom,  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrances 
from  very  high  authorities,  painted  the  death  of  Wolfe  in  the 
dress  of  the  actual  persons.  He  thought  he  shouhl  gain  far  more 
in  the  life  and  truth  of  expression  than  he  should  lose  in  pictur- 
esqueness  and  grace.  Tlie  result  showed  his  sound  judgment. 
Reynolds,  who  had  opposed  the  innovation,  acknowledged  its 
force  and  manliness.  "  West  has  conquered ;  he  has  treated  his 
subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated ;  I  retract  my  objections.  I 
foresee  that  this  })icture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the  most 
popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art."  Tlie  picture  did 
become  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  did  occasion  a  revolution  in 
art,  the  good  effects  of  which  we  observe  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  sketch  to  dwell  on 
each  production  of  West's  prolilic  pencil.  He  became  firmly  es- 
tablished in  public  favor,  and  each  elaborate  work  which  he  pro- 
duced received  the  instant  attention  of  the  art  world.  The  king's 
admiration  for  the  great  artist  was  unbounded;  and  when  he  form- 
ed the  design  of  erecting  a  magnificent  oratory  or  private  chapol 
at  Windsor  Castle,  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  revealed  religion,  West  was  selected  to  fill  the  panels. 
"No  subtle  divine,"  says  JMr.  Cunningham,  "ever  labored  more 
diligently  on  controversial  texts  than  did  our  painter  in  evolvhig 
his  pictures  out  of  this  grand  and  awful  subject.  He  divided  it 
into  four  dispensations — the  Antediluvian,  the  Patriarchal,  the 
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MoMiical,  nnrl  tlio  l'roj>hctica1.  They  contained,  in  all,  thirt3r<iii 
Hubjec.tH,  citi^litccn  of  which  belonged  to  the  Old  Testamenty  the 
rcHt  to  the  New.  They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eif^t  mn 
ox(;ciit(^(l,  for  which  Went  received,  in  all,  twenty-one  thotwnd 
Hcveii  hiiridn^d  and  five  poundH.  A  work  so  varied,  no  extenan^ 
luid  HO  noble  in  itu  nature  was  never  before  luidertaken  by  uj 
IMiinU'T.** 

On  the  dentil  of  Sir  JoHhua  Be3moldB,  West  WM  unanimoodj 
(;lect<!(l  ]'rcHid(tnt  of  the  Uoyol  Academy,  and  continued  in  tlilt 
hononible  ponition  to  the  time  of  liiH  death.  His  first  diMSOiffM 
woH  merely  complimentary,  but  BubKcquently  he  delivered  valnip 
ble  (liHHcrtatifmH  on  tlio  principlcH  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of 
eiiilM^llishmentH  and  arehitecturo;  on  the  taste  of  the  ancients; 
on  the  erroFH  of  the  mcMlemn,  and  on  compOHition  in  general.  He 
(U)ii(!liide(l  one  of  tlicHc  Iccture-H  in  the  following  oomplimentaiy 
U*TtuH :  *^  That  oiir  aiiiniai  exhibitionM,  both  as  to  number  and 
laHte,  iti«rnifUul  oti  nature  and  the  fniit  of  mental  conception,  are 
Hurh,  that  all  the  eombin(Hl  e.fTorts  in  art  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  name  line  have  not  been  able  to  cquaL  To  such  at- 
lainmentH,  were  tliofMt  in  f>ower  but  to  bestow  the  crumbs  from 
the  national  table  to  cheriHli  the  fine  arts,  we  might  pledge  om^ 
Helv(;H  that  the.  froniuH  of  Britain  would  in  a  few  years  dispute 
the  prize  with  the  proudent  iierirxls  of  Grecian  or  Italian  art." 

VVln^n  (ieor^e  the  Third  iKicamo  Huixsrannuated,  West's  income 
of  a  tlioiiHnnd  ))oundH  {Mir  year  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
piclnrcH  in  the  ehaiK*.l  of  ^' n^ voided  religion"  discontinued.  Hav- 
ing thus  loHt  the  royal  patronage,  the  premdont  determined  to  ap- 
pr.'il  to  the  pnlilie,  and  he  did  ho  with  eminent  success.  S<mie  of 
his  iM'Ht  pietnreH  were  ])ut  on  exhibition,  and  crowds  of  people 
w(^nt  to  Hee  th(^m.  One  of  the  moHt  remarkable  was  the  famous 
picture  of  '^Ohrist  healing  the  Sick,"  which  was  originally  exe- 
euted  for  the;  I'hilmlelphia  ]IoHj)ilal,  but  which  was  subsequently 
purehaned  by  the  Hritinh  ItiHtitution  for  the  sum  of  three  thon- 
Hand  ^uinean.  W(;Ht  j)art<Ml  with  the  picture  ''on  condition  that 
he  HJiould  be  allowed  to  make  a  ropy,  with  alterations.*'  In  the 
ef»py  which  he  tranHrnitt4Ml  to  I'hilmlelphia,  ho  not  only  made  al- 
teratiouH,  but  added  an  additional  grou[).  Its  exhibition  in  the 
IFnited  Stnten  wmh  atUnKhnl  with  ho  much  micc^ss  that  the  coen- 
mittee  wei*e  aetually  enabled  to  (ndar^)  the  hospital  for  the  re- 
ception of  no  leHH  than  thirty  mlditional  patients. 
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The  death  of  Mrs.  West,  which  event  occurred  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1817,  was  a  severe  blow  for  the  aged  artist.    His  own 
health  began  to  decline,  and  his  hand  had  lost  some  of  its  power. 
Be  felt  the  blow  severely,  and  never  entirely  recovered  from  its 
eftcts.     Three  years  later  (11th  of  March,  1820),  he  departed 
this  life  without  any  fixed  complaint,  his  cheerfulness  uncclipsed, 
bis  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  and  with  a  mind  serene  and  be- 
Bevolent.     Mr.  Gait  enables  us  to  enter  into  details  concerning 
tius  event :  "  The  last  illness  of  Mr. West  was  slow  and  languish- 
ing.    It  was  rather  a  general  decay  of  nature  than  any  specific 
malady;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  mental  faculties  in  per- 
fect distinctness  upon  all  subjects  as  long  as  the  powers  of  artic- 
ulation could  be  exercised.    To  his  merits  as  an  artist  and  a  man 
I  may  be  deemed  partial,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  thought  otherwise. 
I  have  enjoyed  his  frankest  confidence  for  many  years,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  conversation  the  advantages  of  a  more  valuable 
species  of  instruction,  relative  to  the  arts,  than  books  alone  can 
supply  to  one  who  is  not  an  artist.    While  I  therefore  admit  that 
the  partiality  of  friendship  may  tincture  my  opinion  of  his  char- 
acter, I  am  yet  confident  that  the  general  truth  of  the  estimate 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  knew  the  man,  or  are  capable  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  his  works. 

"  In  his  deportment  Mr,  West  was  mild  and  considerate ;  his 
eye  was  keen,  and  his  mind  apt ;  but  he  was  slow  and  methodical 
in  his  reflections,  and  the  sedatcncss  of  his  remarks  must  often,  in 
his  younger  years,  have  seemed  to  strangers  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  vivacity  of  his  look.  That  vivacity,  however,  was  not 
the  result  of  any  particular  animation  of  temperament ;  it  was 
rather  the  illuminations  of  his  genius  ;  for,  when  his  features 
were  studiously  considered,  they  appeared  to  resemble  those  which 
we  find  associated  with  dignity  of  character  in  the  best  productions 
of  art.  As  an  artist,  he  will  stand  in  the  first  rank ;  his  name 
will  be  classed  with  those  of  IMiehacl  Angclo  and  Kafitielle ;  but 
he  possessed  little  in  common  with  either.  As  the  former  has 
been  compared  to  Homer  and  the  latter  to  Virgil,  in  Shakspeare 
we  shall  j)erhaps  find  the  host  likeness  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  West. 
He  undoubtedly  possessed  but  in  a  slight  degree  that  energy  and 
physical  expression  of  character  in  which  INIichael  Angelo  excelled, 
and  in  a  still  less  degree  that  serene  sublimity  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  Kaffaelle's  great  productions,  but  he  was  their  equal 
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in  the  fullncf^s,  tlio  pcmpicuity,  and  the  propriety  of  his  composi- 
tionH.     In  all  his  gruut  ivorks,  the  Bcene  intended  to  be  brought 
before  the  Hi)ectutor  la  represented  in  such  a  manner  that  the  im- 
uginution  has  nothing  to  supply,    llie  incident,  the  time,  and  the 
phice  are  tlicre  as  we  think  they  must  have  been ;  and  it  is  this 
wonderful  i'orce  of  conception  which  renders  the  sketches  of  Mr. 
Wcrtt  HO  much  more  extraordinary  than  his  finished  pictures.    In 
the  finished  pictures  we  naturally  institute  comparisons  in  color- 
ing, and  in  beauty  of  figure,  and  in  a  thousand  details  which  are 
never  noticed  in  the  sketches  of  this  ilhistrious  artist.     But,  al- 
though his  powers  of  conception  were  so  superior,  equal  in  their 
excellence  to  Micliael  Angclo's  energy  or  Ilaflaelle's  grandeur, 
Htill,  in  the  inferior  departments  of  drawing  and  coloring  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  age.     It  was  not,  however,  till 
late  in  life  that  he  executed  any  of  those  works  in  which  he 
thought  the  s[>lcndor  of  the  Venetian  school  might  be  judidonslj 
imitated.    At  one  time  he  intended  to  collect  his  works  together, 
and  to  form  a  general  exhibition  of  them  all.     Had  he  aocom- 
plLshcd  this,  the  greatness  and  versatility  of  his  talents  wonld 
liave  been  established  beyond  all  controversy ;  for  unquestionably 
he  was  one  of  tliose  great  men  wliose  genius  can  not  be  justly  esti- 
mated by  {)articular  works,  but  only  by  a  collective  inspection  rf 
the  variety,  the  extent,  and  the  numl)er  of  their  productions.** 

Added  to  his  unfjuestionable  genius.  West  had  diligence  and 
enthusiasm.  lie  was  at  on(;c  a  ])atient  and  an  expeditious  worker. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  upward  of  four  hundred  paintings 
and  Kk('t<*lies  in  oil,  many  of  them  of  a  large  size,  besides  more 
than  two  hundred  original  dmwings  in  his  portfolio.  It  was  cal- 
culated that,  to  exhibit  all  his  productions,  a  gallery  would  be  re- 
<|uinid  of  four  hundred  fe(;t  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  forty 
in  height.  West's  pictures  were  sold  after  his  death  for  up^rard 
of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  During  his  life  he  received  laigB 
sums.  From  17G9  to  177J)  he  obtained  £4120  for  seventeen  com- 
])ositi()n8,  Severn  of  wlii(;li  were  liistoriciU,  and  the  remainder  fiun- 
ily  jxirtraits.  For  thcs  rclijrious  subjects  £21,705  were  paid.  For 
eight  subjects  illustnitive  of  the  history  of  Kdward  the  Third  he  1 
rec(*iv(Ml  £01)30,  while  for  some  miscellaneous  works,  executed  for 
the  same  patron,  he  received  £1420.  These  sums,  which  were 
received  from  the  king  alone,  are  exclusive  of  innumerable  others 
of  erpud  importance,  and  amount  in  all,  including  sale,  to  upward 
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of  three  hundred  thouaand  dollnrB.  I1ic  proceeds  of  Iuh  brush 
during  hia  residcncOi  in  England  could  not  have  amounted  to  Icsb 
than  half  a  million  of  dollarn. 

WoBt  was  a  kind  and  couHiderato  countryman  to  all  the  Ameri- 
cans ho  met  in  England,  and  felt  geniiilly  toward  the  hind  of  his 
birth,  although  the  circuuiBtances  which  hml  surrounded  liis  life 
led  him  to  look  on  the  llevolutiouary  war  with  gri^at  pain.     He 
had  rccoivod  nothing  but  kindnoss   fn)m   the   mother  country. 
Some  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils  were  Americans,  and  he 
never  failed  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  that  lay  in  his 
power.     When  Trumbull  was  arrested  during  the  war  by  order 
of  the  British  govcniment,  West  inmiediately  waited  upon  the 
king,  and  made  known  to  his  majesty  his  ])upirs  character  mid 
puqK)scs,  and  received  the  assunuicc  that,  at  all  events,  the  ])er- 
sonal  safety  of  the  prisoner  should  be  fully  attended  to.     When 
Gilbert  Stuart  was  in  I^ndon,  a  young  |)tuiiter  without  resources. 
West  not  only  afforded  him  direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  employed 
him  in  copying,  and  otherwise  assisted  him  in  his  study  of  that 
branch  of  the  art  in  which  ho  afterward  excelled  his  master.     A 
lew  weeks  afler  Allston*s  arrival  in  England  he  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  West,  and  thus  sjHjaks  of  him  in  a  letter:  "Mr.  West,  to 
whom  I  was  soon  introduced,  received  me  with  the  grc^atest  kind- 
ness.   1  shall  never  foi-get  his  iKMievolent  smile  when  he  took  me 
by  the  hand;  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  linked  with  the  last 
<if  like  kind  which  accompanied  the  last  shake  of  his  hand  when 
I  took  a  final  leave  of  him  in  1818.    His  gallery  was  open  to  me 
»t  all  times,  and  hia  advice  always  ready  and  kindly  j^iven.     If 
'»e  had  enemies,  I  doubt  if  he  owed  them  to  any  other  cause  than 
^Lh  rare  virtue,  which,  alas  for  human  nature,  is  too  often  deemed 
<^uso  suificient." 

Mr.  West  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
V*side  the  earthly  remains  of  Sir  .Joshua  Heynohls,  Opie,  and 
Slurry.  The  ]>all  was  borne  by  noblemen,  embassadors,  and  acad- 
^'tni<*ians ;  his  two  sons  and  grandson  wem  chief  mourners,  and 
'^ixty  coaches  brought  up  the  splendid  procession. 
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The  lifc-storio^  of  men  of  genius  are  often  sad,  and  filled  with 
incidents  of  cruelty  and  neglect  whicli  after-goneradons  can  only 
deplore.  There  is  none  sadder,  more  truly  pitiable,  than  that  ik 
John  Fitch.  lie  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  force  of  character; 
of  native  genius ;  of  strength  and  originality.  But  these  chamc- 
teristicA  carried  with  them  restlessness,  impetuosity,  dissatiafac- 
tion,  querulousness,  and  defiance.  Such  a  spirit  baffled  its  own 
soarings,  and,  moth-like,  rushed  more  madly  to  destruction  at  tho 
first  sensation  of  jmin. 

We  have  no  uitention  in  this  paper  to  reopen  the  much-dis- 
cussed question  of  '^  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  tho  steam  ves- 
sel."    In  our  article  on  Fulton  we  have  dropped  into  the  judi- 
cious track  of  most  modern  inquirers,  and  awarded  to  that  illiu- 
trious  man  the  honor  of  having  first  rendered  steam  navigation 
geneniUy  useful.     On  this  point  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt 
But  if  the  question  of  originality  bo  mooted — if  it  be  asked  who 
wtis  the  most  vigorous  and  onginal  inventory  Fulton  or  Fitch,  the 
answer  would,  we  fancy,  be  in  favor  of  Fitch.     The  former  itu    1 
a  perfecter ;  ho  took  tho  materials  which  already  existed,  and    j. 
blended  them  with  nuister  hand.     The  latter  was  a  creator ;  be 
shaped  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  brought  them  fortli  rudely  fiuh- 
ioned,  but  pregnant  with  undeveloi)cd  strength.     It  has  happen- 
ed in  the  world  b(^foro,  mid  will  ha])|)cn  again,  that  the  man  vho 
adapts  receives  moi*e  homage  than  ho  who  invents.     There  is  • 
common-sense  reason  why  it  should  be  so.    Tho  mass  of  mankipd 
can  not  understand  a  theory;  their  instruction  must  be  of  a  pno- 
ticjil  character.    He  who  can  impart  this  reaps  the  reword,  eren 
thougli  it  be  merely  an  inculcation  of  tho  theory  of  lus  predeoes- 
sor. 

John  Fitch,  of  whose  sad  life  we  purpose  to  give  a  brief  sketdi 
(compiled  chiolly  from  his  o>vn  manuscripts  in  the  Franklin  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia),  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  January,  1743,  oU 
style.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  but  of  in 
extremely  harsh  and  i)arsimonious  dis|K)sition.  At  four  yean  of 
ago  John  was  sent  to  school,  and,  it  is  said,  made  some  little  prog- 
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rem  in  the  usual  branches  of  an  Knglinh  crlucatioii.     ilin  father 
did  not  deem  it  necesfiiary  that  lio  nliould  ]Hi  taught  more  than  to 
read  and  write,  and,  when  he  had  acqiiirrnl  tlioHo  accompliHhinentB, 
wt  him  to  work  on  the  farm.     But  John  wa»  eajror  for  knowl- 
orlge,  and  greedily  devoured  all  the  books  tliat  hxy  in  liin  way. 
When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  heard  of  a  volume  which  ho 
fiwcied  would  give  him  a  knowled^  of  the  whole  world — this 
was  Salmon's  Geogniphy.     lie  repeatedly  asked  his  father  to  get 
it  for  him  to  no  purjx>se,  but  the  latter  consented  to  give  him 
some  headlands  at  the  end  of  a  field  in  which  he  might  j)lant  {)o- 
tatoes.     Our  hero  was  delighted  with  the  proH|K>.ct  of  earning  the 
money  for  the  coveted  volume,  and  set  to  work  with  such  assi- 
duity that,  when  the  season  came  round  for  disposing  of  his  stock, 
he  coilectc*d  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  shillings,  and  intrusted  the 
Mune  to  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  New  York  to  procure  him  the 
book.     He  did  so ;  but  the  lKK)k  cost  twelve  siiillings,  and  John 
hid  to  run  in  debt  two  shillings,  which  he  says  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness,     lie  congratuhited  himself  that  he  soon  l)e- 
came  the  liest  geographer  of  the  icorld  that  Connecticut  could  pro- 
dace,  according  to  Salmon,  at  that  time. 

B<fing  of  a  "stunted"  and  w<?akly  habit,  which  he  attributed  to 
Ihc  ill  usage  rerc-ivrd  frf)iri  his  father  and  brotluT,  l*'it<'li  abandofi- 
wl  all  idea  of  b(;c'oniirig  an  agricultuiiHt.      Salnion's  Orography 
'»nd  given  him  a  taste  for  travel,  and  \w,  drtfriniiicd  to  go  ''down 
tfi  the  scia  in  slii]is.*'     He  made  a  cnuphi  ofexpcrinients  in  coast- 
lAf^-Hloops ;  but  the  cruelties  and  hardships  of  tht;  maritime  jiro- 
^m\  discouraged  liini,  and  he,  abandoned  it.     His  next  exjieri- 
I     nieiit  was  in  the  chK*k-niakitig  businenH  ;  but  aftcT  two  years'  serv- 
itude, <iuring  whieli  time  he.  wjis  prineipally  employed  in  running 
"rgimls,  he  left,  alinont  entirely  ignorant  of  the  buHiness.      P'itch 
'iiade  another  attempt  to  lejirn  it  with  a  brotlu^r  of  his  former 
'•'ffiployer ;  but  here,  again,  his  winheji  were,  frustrated.      Ilin  cm- 
jiloyer  was  jealous  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade;  worked  in  a  dis- 
bint  part  f)f  the  room;  Un'ked  up  his  tfK>ls  when  he  had  finished, 
Und  ff>rbade  Fiteh  to  meddle  with  them  in  any  way.     II<'.  was  ill 
'i«ed  in    mon;   ways  than  this.      **  Although   I  possessed  a  small 
JipjM'tite,"  he  says,  "1  never  was  given  sufrieient  to  satisfy  it,  ex- 
i'v\>l  on   one  fs-easion,  when  I  managed  to  make  a  good  heiirly 
iiK'fil  on  pfitatcK's.     IJ<*ing  an  inferior,  1  was  helfK'd  last  at  the  ta- 
hlf*  ;   the  females  would  then  discourse  upon  gluttony,  and  my 
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master,  hastilj  devouring  Lis  own  food,  would  immediately  tetnni 
thanks  for  that  which  himself  and  others  ate,  as  well  as  for  that 
which  hid  apprentice  did  not.*'    On  leaving  this  curious  spedmien 
of  humanity,  ho  employed  himself  ^^  in  doing  small  brass-work," 
being  unable  to  obtain  employment  as  a  joumeyman  watch  and 
clock  maker  even  with  his  very  limited  knowledge  of  those  busi- 
nesses.    He  pursued  his  new  vocation  with  industry,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  found  himself  the  master  of  fi^  pounds.     A 
portion  of  this  capital  ho  embarked  in  the  potash  business,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unfidmess  and 
incapacity  of  one  of  his  partners.     On  the  29th  of  December, 
17G7,  he  entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Miss  Lucy 
Hoborts— a  most  unhappy  match,  their  tempers  being  totally  in- 
compatible.    A  separation  soon  became  inevitable,  the  bitteraea 
of  wliich  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  Mrs.  fitch  took 
with  her  a  child  whom  he  '^  loved  as  dear  as  himsel£" 

After  this  event  the  subject  of  our  sketch  became  a  wanderer^ 
and  roamed  from  city  to  city  in  search  of  occupation.  UnaUe  to 
procure  this  in  any  familiar  trade,  he  gave  reins  to  his  ingenuity, 
and  became  a  button-maker,  first  at  New  Brunswick,  and  after- 
ward at  Trenton.  He  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  sucoessfoL 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  repaired  the  arms  of  the  Coo- 
tinental  army,  became  alternately  the  prisoner  of  the  TndiiinB  and 
of  the  British,  and  was  finally  exclianged,  and  returned  to  the 
Atlantic  towns. 

In  1785  Fitch  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  steaDj 
with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  propeller  of  ordinary  carriages 
on  common  roads.  lie  pursued  this  idea,  according  to  his  own 
account,  for  one  week,  gave  it  over  as  impracticable,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  steam  navigation.  From  that  time  to  the  dayjjf 
liis  death  lie  pursued  the  latter  subject  with  unremitting  assidoi^* 
<'  The  perplexities  and  embarrassments  through  which  it  has  caused 
me  to  wade,'*  he  writes,  "  far  exceed  any  thing  that  the  common 
course  of  life  ever  presented  to  my  view ;  and  to  reflect  on  the 
disproportion  of  a  man  of  my  abilities  to  such  a  task,  I  am  to 
charge  myself  with  having  been  deranged,  and,  had  I  not  the  moet 
convincing  proofs  to  the  contrary,  should  most  certainly  suppose 
myself  to  have  been  non  compos  mentis  at  the  time."  The  mOBt 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Fitch  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  scheme  of  steam-travel  by  land  and  by 
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water,  and  also  of  the  Btcam-enginc  itself,  originated  in  hin  own 
mind,  and  was  worked  out  by  the  fiery  proccBH  of  indepcnclent 
genius.  In  Europe  the  steuni-iMiginc  was  niinply  known  an  an 
amusing  plaything,  for  the  philonopliic  youth,  Wattn,  had  not  yet 
developed  its  latent  powern,  or  bridled  them  for  the  une  of  man. 
It  was  therefore  by  no  means  remarkable  that  Fitch  hail  not 
heard  of  the  invention.  lie  nayn  himself,  *'I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  steam-engine  on  earth  when  1  propom^l  to  gain  a  force  by 
steam,  and  I  leave  my  tirst  draftB  and  dcPcriptionH  Indiind,  that 
you  may  judge  whether  I  am  sincere  or  not.  A  sliort  time  after 
drawing  my  first  draft  for  a  Y)oat,  I  wan  amazingly  chagrined  to 
find  at  Parson  Irwin's,  in  Ilnck's  County,  a  drawing  of  a  steam- 
engine  ;  but  it  had  the  effect  to  estal)lish  me  in  my  other  princi- 
ples, as  my  doubts  at  that  time  lay  in  the  engine  only.** 

Men  of  capital  are  notorious  for  the  diKtrust  they  exhibit  to- 
ward inventors.  ITiey  are  too  prone  to  look  on  them  n»  mere 
visionaries — men  wlio  conceive  wild  ideas  of  what  oiu/ht  to  lie 
mther  than  what  can  Ikj.  It  required  time,  patience,  self-sacrifice, 
and  heart-sickness  to  induce  the  possessors  of  wealth  to  listen  to 
the  schemes  of  a  f>oor  cntliusiast  like  Fitch.  In  time,  however, 
he  succeeded  in  forming  a  small  company  for  carrying  out  his 
plans.  Dr.  Thornton,  who  was  a  nieiiil)er  of  this  eomjiany,  has 
given  in  his  **  Account  of  tlie  Orighi  of  the  Steani-lM)at"  an  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  manifold  diiheulties  Fiteii  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  to  contend  witli,  even  after  they  had  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  from  state  j)rivih*fres.  *' We  worked  inces- 
santly at  the  l>oat  to  bring  it  to  i>erfeetion,  and  un<ler  the  disad- 
vantag(!S  of  never  having  seen  a  steiun-enjrine  on  the  principles 
contemplated,  of  not  having  .1  single  enjrineer  in  our  comj)any  or 
jiay.  We  made  engineers  of  common  blacksmiths,  and,  after 
exi>ending  many  thousand  dollars,  the  boat  did  not  exceed  three 
miles  an  hour.  Finding  great  unwillingness  in  many  to  proceed, 
I  pro}H)sed  to  the  company  to  give  up  to  any  one  the  one  half  of 
my  shan?s  who  would,  at  his  own  exi)ense,  make  a  boat  to  go  at 
the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  in  dead  water,  in  eighteen  months, 
<ir  forfeit  all  the  ex))enditures  on  failing;  or  1  would  engage  with 
any  others  to  accept  these  terms.  Kaeh  relinriuished  one  half  of 
bin  shares,  by  making  tlie  forty  shares  eighty,  and  holding  only  as 
many  of  the  new  shares  as  he  held  of  the  old  ones,  and  then  sub- 
mtjIkmI  as  far  as  he  thonglit  pro|M'r  to  entcT  on  the  terms,  by 
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which  many  relinquished  one  half.     I  was  among  the  number, 
and  in  less  than  twelve  months  we  were  ready  for  the  ezpeiiment. 

'^  llie  day  was  appointed,  and  the  experiment  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  a  mile  was  measured  in  Front  (Water)  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  bounds  projected  at  right  angles  as  exaedy 
as  could  be  to  the  wharf,  where  a  flag  was  placed  at  each  end, 
and  also  a  stop-watch.    The  boat  was  ordered  under  way  at  dead 
water,  or  when  the  tide  was  found  to  be  without  movement;  as 
the  boat  passed  one  flag,  it  struck,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
watches  were  set  ofl*;  as  the  boat  reached  the  other  flag,  it  was 
also  struck,  and  the  watches  instantly  stopped.    Every  precautian 
was  taken  before  witnesses :  the  time  was  shown  to  all ;  the  ex- 
periment declared  to  be  fairly  made,  and  the  boat  was  found  to  go 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour^  or  one  mile  in  seven  miniiteg 
and  a  half,  on  which  the  shares  were  signed  over  with  great  satis- 
faction by  the  rest  of  the  company.     It  afterward  went^iS/^  mSkB 
in  a  day." 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely  satisfactory  character  of  this 
experiment,  the  company  became  irritated  at  the  continued  oat- 
lays,  and,  in  the  end,  obstinately  refused  to  continue  the  project 
We  can  paint  to  ourselves  the  anxiety  and  agony  of  Fitch  as  he 
observed  the  shareholders  one  by  one  withdrawing. from  the  con- 
cern.   The  consciousness  of  truth  was  all  that  sustained  him  ;•  he 
knew  that  he  was  ru>t  pursuing  a  chimera.     In  1792,  when  the 
boat  and  his  hopes  appeared  to  be  docked  forever,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Eittenhouse  containing  this  memorable  prophecy; 
"  This,  sir,  will  be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  time, 
whether  I  bring  it  to  perfection  or  not."     His  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject  never  diminished  for  one  moment.     Steam  was  the  con* 
stant  theme  of  his  discourse  whenever  he  could  prevail  upon  any 
one  to  listen  to  him.     Upon  one  occasion  he  called  on  a  smith 
who  had  worked  at  his  boat,  and,  after  dwelling  some  time  upon 
his  favorite  topic,  concluded  with  these  words :  "Well,  gentleman, 
although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  time,  you  will,  when  steam- 
boats will  be  preferred  to  all  other  means  of  conveyance,  and 
especially  for  passengers ;  and  they  will  be  particulariy  useful  in 
navigating  the  River  Mississippi."    He  then  retired,  when  a  per- 
son present  observed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  "  Poorjellaw  ! 
what  a  pity  he  is  crazy  /" 

In  the  winter  of  1792-1793,  Fitch  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a 
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visit  to  IVaQce,  whither  he  went  warmly  commended,  and  with 
strcmg  hopes  of  success.     He  was  cordially  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  assistance  was  offered  to  him.     His  usual  ill  luck 
interposed,  however.     Throes  of  the  approaching  revolution  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  ministers,  and  poor  Fitch  was  laid 
aside  for  subjects  of  political  importance.     Dejected,  and  with 
scarcely  a  hope  left,  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  London,  and,  with- 
out accomplishing  any  thing  in  that  metropolis,  soon  afterv^'ard  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  so  poor  that  he  liad,  it  is  said,  to  work 
his  way  home  as  a  common  sailor.    He  landed  in  Boston  in  1794 
in  utter  destitution,  and,  but  for  the  hospitality  of  a  brother-in- 
law,  might  have  perished  from  actual  Ti-ant.     Three  years  later  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  AVest,  to  see  after  some  grants  of  lands 
which  had  been  made  to  him  for  services  rendered  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky  as  a  sur\'eyor,  a  knowledge  of  which  business  Fitch 
imbibed  while  residing  on  his  father's  farm.     These  grants  had 
been  long  neglected,  and,  as  many  settlements  had  been  made  on 
them,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  possession  of 
them.     A  number  of  suits  had  to  be  mstituted,  and  the  delays 
Und  uncertainties  of  the  law  contributed  to  his  other  vexations. 
He  became  irascible  and  eccentric,  dressed  himself  in  a  j^eculiar 
Way,  and  excited  the  observation  of  the  passers-by.     His  health 
\>egan  to  decline ;  he  was  easily  irritated,  and,  when  touched  on 
the  subject  of  steam  navigation,  expressed  himself  with  a  warmth 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule   of  the  idle  and  unfeeling. 
**  When  excited  by  his  theme,"  s;\ys  Mr.  "Whittlesey,  in  his  biog- 
raphy, "  his  power  over  language  was  great,  his  remarks  power- 
ful, eloquent,  and  convincing ;  but  he  asserted,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  the  generation  in  which  he  lived  was  incapable  of  compre- 
hending his  invention.     His  expectations  were  lixed  ujxjn  poster- 
itv :  and  with  an  abiding  coniidence  that  the  steam-boat  would 
bless  and  astonish  his  successors,  he  reserved  for  them  that  fame 
which  he  was  not  disposed  to  ask,  but  to  demand.     It  was  with 
such  sentiments  that  he  inclosed  the  manuscripts  and  drawings- 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  left  an  injunction  that 
they  should  not  be  oj)ened  until  thirty  years  after  his  death." 

He  apjK^irs  to  have  lost  all  hope  from  this  time.  Weary,  and 
anxious  tor  the  rest  which  the  grave  could  alone  give,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  habits  of  obliviousness,  fully  conscious  that  they 
would  .<»oon  lead  him  to  "that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  re- 
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turns."  In  June,  1798,  he  executed  his  last  will  and  testament^ 
and  in  July  following  it  was  admitted  to  probate.  His  death  was 
in  one  or  other  of  the  two  months — which  is  not  known.  The 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  resided  procured  a  cherry  coffin  for 
the  remains  of  his  imfortunate  boarder,  and,  attended  by  a  few 
friends,  carried  it  to  the  church-yard  of  Bardstown.  No  monu- 
ment, no  headstone,  no  rough  tablet  carved  by  hands  of  affection 
marked  the  spot,  and  in  a  little  while  it  was  forgotten. 

Fitch  was  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  being  six  feet  two  inch- 
es in  height,  erect  and  full  in  carriage,  his  head  slightly  bald,  but 
not  gray,  his  manner  dignified,  distant,  and  imposing.  His  coun- 
tenance was  pleasing,  with  an  eye  remarkably  black  and  piercing. 
"  To  strangers  his  manners  had  never  been  prepossessing,  but  to 
men  of  intelligence,  who  could  comprehend  his  projects,  be  proved 
a  most  interesting  companion.  As  a  friend,  he  was  faithful  and 
devoted  while  the  friendship  lasted,  carrying  his  efforts  iu  behalf 
of  others  beyond  the  line  of  worldly  prudence." 

Misfortune  pursued  Fitch  even  after  death.     A  number  of  pa- 
pers, drawings,  etc.,  to  which  he  referred  as  evidence  of  the  orig- 
inality and  priority  of  his  plans,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
first  model  of  his  steam-boat,  made  in  1785,  has  been  lost,  so  that, 
his  claims  as  an  original  inventor  are  always  liable  to  be  disputed^ 
especially  as  the  fire  in  the  Patent  Office  destroyed  many  othcK: 
proofs  of  his  originality.     Truly  a  more  unfortunate  man  h 
never  lived. 
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PATRICK  HENBY. 
SN  we  take  np  the  newgpeper  of  a  morning,  and  find  the 
age  filled  with  a  closely-printed  spcecli  of  some  aspiring  or- 
*bo  does  not,  perhaps,  much  intereBt  us,  we  are  very  apt  to 
e  sheet  aside  and  Bay  there  is  nothing  in  it,  indifierent  to 
ct  that  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  prized  as  a  docn- 
3f  inestimable  value.  The  appetite  for  long  speeches  belonp 
past  or  to  the  future,  and  can  only  be  aroused  in  the  present 
'  events  of  vital  importance  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  then 
>y  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  capacity.  The  newspaper 
has  to  a  terrible  extent  superceded  the  orator,  and  makes  a 
-aph  where  of  old  our  grandfathers  made  a  speech.  Every 
is  brief  niid  rapid,  to  suit  the  rail-road  speed  of  the  age. 
ry  in  its  pure  state — that  is  to  say,  the  spontaneous  utter- 
>f  noble  thoughts  and  magnificent  images  as  the  symbolical 
enfatives  of  coarser  things,  is  almost  unknown  to  os.  If  a 
rants  to  make  a  long  speech  now,  he  toils  at  it  in  the  closet, 
it  on  the  most  raking  and  logical  model,  rivets  it  with 
■pointed  facts,  and  takes  good  care  not  to  launch  it  on  the 
y  waters  of  debate  before  it  is  thoroughly  sound  and  se^ 
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wortliy.  Tlic  newspapors  print  it  at  length  in  one  column,  and 
<'()n(U*nse  it  in  another,  so  (hat,  Hkc  WebRtcr's  Dictionary,  the  stu- 
<h*nt  <'an  citliiT  take,  it  in  hulk  or  in  miniature.  No  arrangement 
could  h(;  nion*  hap|)y.  The  tinie-prcssed  merchant  gets  the  points 
from  tlu;  editorial  summary,  and  tlie  hiHtorian  gets  the  substance 
in  the  ver])atim  rej)ort.  Wliat  if  a  few  |M»oph^  do  go  to  nleep  over 
the  hitter  (  Is  tlicre  any  thing  more  comfortable  tlum  being  talk- 
ed to  sh'(^|)? 

It  was  far  ilillenMit  in  the  (hiys  of  Patrick  Henry — a  preat  man, 
whose  marvelous  j)ow(U's  of  omtory  were  (;xercised  at  a  time  when 
men's  t^}'es  gazed  earnestly  into  the  inspiiv.d  face  of  the  orator, 
an<l  men's  thirsty  souls  panted  lor  words  of  patriotism.     There 
were  no  newspapers  tlien  to  cool  down  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ora- 
tion liy  !ii'ter-))reakfast  connn(*,nts  on  it.     l*eo])le  came  from  afar 
to  hear  it  fresh  from  the  s|)eaker*s  lijj,  for  tliat  was  the  oidy  fount 
at  wliirh   it  eouhl  he  (piaffed  in  its  purity.     Tiicy  crowded  tlic 
court-house  in  anticipation  of  the  event,     'i'hey  endured  the  press- 
ure of  contendinj^  thousands,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  wvvv.  niwardiid  with  a  glimpse  of  the  orator,  and  caught  a 
few  of  his  «.d()wiiig  sentences.    They  were  dragged  out  fainting  to 
the  open  air,  and  wen^  again  newly  stiHed  by  eagcT  crowds  jafps- 
ing  around  them  to  hear  by  re])etition  what  could  not  other\vb<c 
lie  (rn joyed.     Kvery  auditor,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  newspafRM',  mid 
<-ii'culat(Ml  his  re])ort  to  the  best  of  his  ability.      He  was  at  once 
a  man  of  iufluiMice  and  consideration.     People  stop])ed  him  at  the 
stnu^t  conuu'  with  courtesies  to  In'tray  liim  into  copiousness.    11 
he  came  from  th(^  country,  his  n-turn  home  was  little  else  than  a 
lrium|)hal  progress  atteiuh-d  with  all  sorts  of  (nations  and  lios*" 
pitalities. 

And  th(^  orator,  what  was  he?  In  the  days  of  Patrick  Ilcnn' 
he  was  ////'  powcM-.  Tluin^  were  but  few  n(?wspai)ers,  and  they 
wj-n*  dry  and  unreliable.  The  orator  suppli(;d  their  j)lace  with 
liberality  and  the  insjuration  of  life.  His  opuiions,  if  they  wi-ru 
not  always  in  advance  of  the  day,  were  tinctunul,  at  least,  with  nil 
the  day  could  sujiply.  lb'  inculcated  them  with  the  eaniestne** 
of  a  prophet,  and  his  personal  influence  was  comnuinsurate  with 
the  impn's>ion  In;  was  ca|)a])lc.  of  making  on  his  heaii'rs.  It  ran 
scarcely  be  estimated  now.  The  many-thittid  rays  of  individual 
o|)iniou  which  are  ])rought  to  bear  on  ])ublic  tojiics,  resulting  fnrai 
the  habit  of  critical  scrutiny  and  suspicrion,  detnict  from  the  iiiili- 
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vidual  light  which  the  modem  orator  can  throw  on  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  brightly  it  may  shine.  Demosthenes  and  Cicebo  would 
find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their  reputation — at  all  events,  their 
popQlarity,  in  these  times.  The  newspapers  would  handle  them 
with  the  dreadful  weapons  of  common  sense,  and  would  batter 
their  tropes  and  figures  about  their  heads.  But  their  speeches 
would  be  reported  with  marvelous  accuracy,  and  the  future  his- 
torian could  turn  to  them  with  the  certainty  of  finding  ample  ma- 
terial for  forming  his  own  judgment  of  the  merits  of  earlier  crit- 
iciBm. 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  invaluable  record  that  we  have  most 
to  regret  in  treating  the  life  of  Patrick  Henry.  We  know  by 
the  infiuence  he  had  on  his  times  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary orators  the  world  has  ever  produced,  but  unfortunate- 
ly this  knowledge  is  based  entirely  on  tradition.  Wo  can  not  fur- 
nish an  adequate  specimen  of  his  matcliless  eloquence.  The  few 
imperfect  reports  of  his  speeches  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
ns  are  evidently  wretched  reflexes  of  the  burning  language  the 
Orator  employed.  We  shall  endeavor  to  use  these  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  the  reader  must  never  forget  that  they  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  reputation  of  Patrick  Henry.  We  can  only 
Judge  of  the  eminence  of  that  great  man  by  the  mighty  influence 
he  exercised  on,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Jeflerson,  whose  opinion  is  suflicient  to  endorse  every  tra- 
dition, says  that  "  he  was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived," 
Hnd  "  the  person  who,  beyond  all  question,  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  movement  which  terminated  in  the  Kcvolution  ;"  sufficient, 
in  all  reason,  to  interest  the  American  reader  in  the  biography  we 
Ure  about  to  write. 

Patrick  Henuy  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Plenry, 
nnd  one-  of  a  family  of  nine  children.  He  was  bom  on  the  29th 
of  May,  173G,  at  the  family  seat  called  Studley,  in  Hanover  Coun- 
ty, Virginia.  His  father,  John  Hcniy,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  and  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  the  year  1730.  He 
was  followed,  some  years  after,  by  his  brother  Patrick,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  Both  brothers  werc  remarkable 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his  church.  John  Henry  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Colonel  Syme,  a  native  of  Hanover  County, 
and  daughter  of  the  family  of  Winston,  a  lady  remarkable  for  the 
ease  and  brilliancy  of  her  conversational  powers.     Shortly  after 
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Patrick  IIcni^'*s  birth  the  family  removed  to  another  seat  in  the 
Homc  county,  then  called  Mount  Brilliant,  now  The  Retreat    His 
jmreiits  were  by  no  meaiiB  wealthy,  but  they  were  comfortably 
situated,  and  by  the  exercise  of  economy  could  make  both  ends 
meet  in  a  ^^ntecl  way.     They  moved  in  the  best  society,  and 
were  on  intimate  tcrniH  with  all  the  big  guns  of  the  colony.    Vatr 
rick  was  K;nt  to  an  ^^  Oldfield**  Hchool,  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief, until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  then,  having  acquired  the 
elements  of  leaniing,  was  taken  homc  to  prosecute  his  stndies  un- 
der the  care  of  his  father.     It  was  with  the  greatest  difiknlty 
that  the  rudiments  of  the  T^tin  tongue  were  implanted  in  his 
mind,  and  with  still  greater  difficulty  that  he  mastered  the  crook- 
ed charactcr-s  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  beyond  which  he  never  pro- 
ceeded,    lie  was  a  very  idle  scholar,  and  nc^-er  put  his  heart  m 
his  studies.     They  were  tasks  to  him  in  the  severest  sense  of  tlie 
word,  and  he  flew  frrjm  them  with  delight.     The  only  study  §br 
which  he  seems  to  have  liad  some  kind  of  liking  was  the  mathe- 
matics, in  wliicli  he  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  progrem 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  five  years  he  made  bnt  feeble  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  his  mind.     When  fourteen  years  fAd  (1750),  he 
accomiMinied  his  mother  in  a  carriage  to  hear  Samuel  Dariei 
preach,  whose  elcx]uencc,  it  is  said,  made  a  deep  impression  oo  bii 
mind.     Iliis  onitor  was  celebrated  for  his  patriotic  sermons,  and 
it  is  more  than  pro1)able  that  he  first  kindled  the  fire  and  afftri- 
od  the  model  of  IIenn'*s  elocution.    Tliroughout  his  lifetime  Hes- 
r}'  declared  that  he  always  held  Da  vies  to  be  the  greatest  CfOUr 
he  liad  ever  hoanl. 

His  jKTsonal  apf)earance  at  this  time  is  described  as  coum* 
and  his  manners  awkward,  his  dress  neglected,  and  his  faculties 
eiitin'ly  ofiscurcnl  by  habitual  indolence.     In  mixed  companies  he 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  conversation — a  good  pign,ior 
it  showed  that  he  was  nuxlest.     He  preferred  li-stening  to  the  talk 
of  others,  and  never  f aih^d  to  improve  himself  by  it.     He  posww 
ed,  like  all  p*eat  men,  a  fme  memory',  and  could  easily  recall  what 
had  lieen  said  by  any  siM^aker.     One  of  his  most  fisivorite  amme- 
ments  was  to  analyze  the  characters  of  his  friends,  and  observe  n 
wliat  n'S]K.'cts  they  diflien'd  from  each  other.     Patrick  Henry'* 
chanirter  at  this  time  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.     He  was 
a  modest,  obser\'ant  man,  fond  of  seeing  every  thing  and  of  hear- 
ing every  thing,  but  ba.shful,  and  afraid  of  thrusting  himMlf  fil^ 
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nurd.  Unlike  moitt  young  men,  ho  was  utterly  iiulitTorent  to 
Li>?9^  ;  a  new  coiU  had  no  eharni  m  liis  eye ;  luul  at  luiy  time 
le  i\-ould  rather  have  had  a  new  fish-liiie  than  a  new  (lair  of  shoi^- 
»uckle8.  lie  was  nearly  six  leet  high,  i»iMin»  and  niw-lH»ntHU  with 
i  slight  »tiK>p  in  the  shoulders.  His  complexion  was  dark  mid 
(allow«  mid  his  genenU  expression  gmve,  thoiightiiil,  and  jwne- 
imtiiig. 

8ueli  was  l^atrick  Ilenrj'  at  the  age  of  fitUvn.     Finding  that 

he  was  not  likely  to  make  niuoli  progress  in  literary  or  prt>fes- 

»iomU  pursuits,  his  father  undertiHtk  to  estahlish  him  in  trade. 

It  was  a  verv'  common  mistake  in  those  da  vs.  and  even  in  these, 

to  sup|Kkse  that  a  less  amount  of  shn»wdnoss  was  needed  for  the 

conduct  of  a  business  tlian  for  the  pui*suit  of  a  profession.    After 

ayei\r*s  drilling  in  the  counting-riHmi  of  a  neighlK>ring  merchant, 

IVitrick  and  his  brother  AVil Ham  o)H'ned  a  small  store.      It  is  not. 

i«sy  to  imagine  a  firm  with  less  pnicticability  at  its  dis}K>sal. 

Tlie  conlinement  sinm  In^giui  to  annoy  Patrick,  and  he  n'lieved  it 

u*  much  as  pos.»*ible  by  making  the  ston*  the  gathering-place  of  all 

tlie  gossi|Ks  in  the  town.    The  class  of  j>eople  who  ]>atixmizeii  him 

>**ere  careless  and  ol'ten  unprincipled,  dejH'uding  mon^  on  their 

IH^wer  of  jH»rsuasion  than  on  their  ivputation  tor  cixHlit.    Neither 

l^^lrick  nor  his  bi*other  were  giHul  at  making  bargains — indeed, 

'lie  latter  Sivms  to  have  Ihvu  nu»iv  helplessly  indolent  and  inca- 

l>able  than  the  former.     In  about  a  year  the  ciuuvrn  thiled.    Will- 

Uun  riMin'd  at  once,  while  ratrick  was  empK»yed  lor  two  or  thive 

>ejirs  at'ierwanl  in  bringing  it  to  a  close.      Considering  the  short 

time  it  had  run.  it  ivquiivil  a  gn»at  deal  of  winding  up.     All  the 

tufurt*  onitor  had  gained  by  bis  tirst  ad\entuiv  in  conuneive  was 

H  knowlcdgi*  of  the  \\o\i\\  and  tbite,  which  (inipivssed  with  the 

iieet*s>iiy  of  amusing  himself)  he  bad  studied  in  business  hours — 

r;ither  exjHMisive  accom]>lishments,  one  would  think. 

\l  the  age  of  eighteen  he  married  a  Miss  Skelton,  the  daughter 
of  a  |HH>r  but  honest  tanner  in  the  neigbborhoiHl.  Young  Henry 
was  now,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  bis  father  and  father-in-law, 
>tariiHl  ill  life  again.  Tnule  having  failed,  it  was  determined  to 
irv  asrriculluiv.  He  was  turnished  with  a  small  farm,  and  also 
one  or  two  slaves  to  assist  him  in  cultivating  it.  Ibit  it  was  of 
no  ust».  His  want  of  skill,  bis  indolent  habits,  and  bis  aversion 
to  svstcmatic  labor  of  anv  kind,  still  pursued  bini.  Alter  an  ex- 
IH'riinent  of  twoyeai's  lie  sold  otfliis  farm  at  a  sjicrilice,  and  oikv 
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moro  ombai'kcd  ovory  thing  in  merchandise.    But,  Iinf0rtmiat8l79 
lie  hud  not  forgotten  \\i»  former  method  of  conducting  bu8ine§0. 
llie  flute  and  the  violin  were  again  called  into  requisition ;  all 
the  idle  politicians  of  the  place  gathered  on  the  old  spot ;  and  oe- 
casionally  the  store  would  bo  shut  up  altogether,  when  his  fiivor- 
ite  sports  in  the  open  uir  called  him  forth.    For  the  latter  he  al- 
ways had  the  most  passionate  love,  and,  strange  to  say,  preferred 
pursuing  them  alone.     He  would  lie  for  hours  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  a  tree,  watching  with  the  calm  earnestness  of  a  sportsman 
for  the  expected  bite,  or,  gun  in  hand,  would  wait  in  the  same 
still  nmnner  for  a  chance  shot  at  a  passing  deer.    Whether  it  was 
a  contemplative  habit,  or  simply  a  lascy  one,  Uiat  made  him  like 
this  kind  of  quiet  sport,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    Under  such  man- 
ifold di  Had  vantages,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  his  second  mercan- 
tile exf)criment  turned  out  even  more  disastrous  than  his  first 
He  wiiH  now  thrown  upon  the  world  not  only  with  a  mass  of 
debts  upon  his  shoulders,  but  with  a  wife  to  support,  and  witb 
relations  who  certainly  could  not  be  pleased  with  his  condacfy 
or  disposed  to  assist  him  again.     It  is  probable  that  he  felt  the 
degnidation  to  which  a  course  of  mere  selfish  indolence  had  re- 
duced him.     Idleness  and  its  necessary  associations  had  twice 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy ;  and  now,  in  his  twenty-fourth  yeir, 
he  was  absolutely  without  the  means  of  making  a  living.    It  is 
from  this  crisis  that  he  belongs  to  our  biographies  of  "  self-made 
men.*'     lie  had  sacrificed  all  the  advantages  of  favorable  Inrth 
and  early  associations,  and  had  paid  the  penalty  of  wanton  Vm 
of  time  and  indolence.     Most  men,  under  such  circumstaneei, 
would  have  sunk  beneath  the  load  of  ignominious  misfortune;  hnt 
Jlenry  determined  to  l)ear  up  against  it,  and  commence  the  wofU 
anew.    Notwithstanding  his  ill  luck  in  trade,  he  was  undoubted- 
ly a  stronger  man  for  the  contests  of  the  world  now  than  at  aiij 
former  period  of  his  life.     He  had  gained  that  most  expensive  of 
all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  mankind.     He  knew  thorougiilj 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
could  adapt  his  sail  to  the  first  wind  which  should  blow  him  fbr- 
tune.    He  had  many  friends  too.    Tliey  might  shake  their  heads 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  say  that  he  was  a  good-fiR^ 
naught,  but  for  all  that  they  were  willing  to  help  him  along  when- 
over  the  opportunity  occurred  for  doing  so,  for  they  knew  that  he 
was  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own. 
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While  he  was  engaged  in  his  second  mercantile  experiment  lie 
ultivated  a  taste  for  reading,  and  studied  attcntivclj  the  geog- 
aphj,  history,  and  political  memorials  of  his  native  state,  the  hb- 
orxans  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  the  EnglintL  trans- 
ition of  Livy.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  a  kind  of  manual  M'itli 
im,  and  he  never  failed  to  read  it  at  least  once  a  year. 

After  his  second  failure,  Henry  was,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely 
hrown  on  the  world.  His  young  wife  returned  to  the  houne  of 
ler  father,  who  was  now  the  proprietor  of  a  small  hotel  at  Han- 
over Court-house.  It  is  probable  that  Patrick  accompanied  her, 
ind  to  this  circumstance  may  be  traced  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
ion  that  he  was,  for  a  portion  of  his  life,  at  least,  a  bar-tender. 
Ihe  biographers  do  not  dwell  on  this  event  with  proper  attention. 
It  was  the  cause,  imdoubtedly,  of  all  his  later  career ;  for  it 
"Was  while  in  this  humble  station  that  he  first  came  in  contact 
with  members  of  the  legal  profession  who  frecjuented  the  court- 
bouse,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  gauied  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  their  vocation.  There  must  have  been  small  and  great  lawyers 
k  those  days  as  now,  and  Henry  no  doubt  fancied  that  if  he 
<sould  not  be  the  one,  he  might,  at  least,  rival  the  shrewdness  of 
the  other.  He  therefore  determined  to  embrace  the  legal  profes- 
sion without  delay.  He  had  several  uiducements.  His  father 
kVaa  on  the  l)ench ;  his  father-in-law  in  a  position  to  inthienee  a 
Considerable  number  of  small  clients,  and  he  himself  i)opuliu'  with 
lie  masses. 

Ilenrj'V  prej)arntion  for  the  new  j)roression  did  not  give  prom- 
^  of  future  excellence.  H#  devoted  to  this  study  the  ridicu- 
lously brief  jieriod  of  six  weeks,  and  then  presented  himself  to  the 
Examiners  for  license  to  i)rnoticc.  He  met  with  some  opposition, 
mt,  by  the  exercise  of  some  tact  and  persuasion  (for  both  of  which 
tie  was  remarkable),  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  license.  For  three 
rears  after  this  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  few  cli- 
ents who  would  trust  their  causes  to  his  hands.  He  was  thus 
iblc  to  make  a  scanty  living,  and  for  the  first  time  to  taste  the 
•wcet  n^ward  of  lionest  industry.  He  was  economical,  and  tliis 
mportant  change  in  his  habits  induced  many  of  his  former  friends 
o  assert  that  he  grew  mean  in  his  old  age.  The  truth  of  the 
natter  was  simply  that  he  had  leanicd  the  value  of  money  in  the 
uird  and  bitter  school  of  poverty. 

The  lirst  cause  that  brought  Hcniy  prominently  before  the  pub- 
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lie,  made  him,  at  the  Bame  time,  fiunous.     This  was  none  other 
than  the  celebrated  Parsons'  Cause.    The  Parsons'  Cause  was  an 
action  by  the  Ileverend  James  Maury  against  the  collector  of  tax- 
es for  Hanover  County  and  his  sureties,  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  the  non-payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco  alleged 
to  be  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  salary.     The  action  sprung 
out  of  a  warm  controversy  which  had  lately  arisen  between  the 
clergy  and  the  rate-payers  of  the  colony.     The  Church  of  En- 
gland w£V9  at  this  time  the  legal  church  establishment,  and,  by  an 
early  act  of  the  Assembly,  the  salary  of  each  minister  was  fixed 
at  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco ;  or  if,  for  convenience,  they  preferred 
to  have  cash,  they  could  take  16,000  twopences  ($640) — two- 
pence per  pound  being  the  ordinary  price  of  tobacco.     The  clergjr 
were  in  the  habit  of  commuting  the  delivery  of  the  article  in  kind 
for  a  money  payment  calculated  on  this  standard.     They  had  a 
right,  however,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  of  the  colony,  to  demand 
payment  in  the  article  itself,  if  they  felt  so  disposed.     It  was  in 
view  of  this  right  that  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Maury  brought  Ms  ac- 
tion, and  the  reason  why  he  was  anxious  to  claim  the  right  was 
simply  this :  the  crop  of  tobacco  had  fallen  short,  and  the  price 
had  greatly  risen  in  consequence.     The  clergy  claimed  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  fluctuation  in  the  market,  and  contended  that  the 
planters  had  no  riglit  to  receive  fifty  or  sixty  shillings  a  hundred 
for  their  tobacco,  while  they  paid  their  debts  due  in  that  article  at 
the  old  price  of  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence.     There  was  a 
.side  issue  concerning  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  bnt 
it  is  unimportant  for  our  purposoB.     The  popular  feeling  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  planters  and  against  the  clergy.     It  was 
on  behalf  of  the  former  that  Mr.  Henry  held  his  brief.     The  suit 
against  the  collector  of  the  county  was  gained  by  the  clei^  be- 
fore Mr.  Henry  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  question  now 
was  merely  as  to  the  amount  of  damages.     The  leading  oonnael 
of  the  planters  left  ]Mr.  Henry  to  argue  the  question  at  the  next 
court,  imagining,  in  all  probability,  that  no  farther  victory  was 
to  be  achieved  worthy  his  steel.     The  case  came  on  for  trial  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1763,  before  the  County  Court  of  Hanover, 
in  which  the  father  of  Henry  sat  as  presiding  magistrate.    The 
clergy  appeared  in  full  force,  and  the  position  of  the  young  bar- 
rister became  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassing,  not  only  bfrt 
cause  he  had  to  speak  in  open  court  before  his  father  as  preeid- 
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Qg  magistrate,  but  because  ho  had  to  stretch  his  unfledged  wings 
n  an  atmosphere  ah^adj  darkened  by  defeat.    Among  the  clergy 
vho  came  to  hear  the  argument  was  the  l^ev.  Patrick  Henry,  un- 
:le  to  our  orator,  who  had  himself  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
M>llector,  and  who  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  and  pecuniarily  inter- 
sated  in  the  result  of  the  proceedings.     The  fact  that  Henry  was 
not  employed  by  his  uncle  is  a  suiRcicnt  proof  that  little  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  even  by  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately.     On 
seeing  his  relative  approach,  Henry  walked  up  to  him,  and  express- 
ed his  regret  at  seeing  his  uncle  there.     "  Why  so '?"  inquired  the 
uncle.     "  Because,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  fear  that,  as  I  have  never 
yet  spoken  in  public,  I  shall  be  too  much  overawed  by  your  pres- 
ence to  do  justice  to  my  clients.     Besides,"  ho  added,  '*  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  saying  some  hard  things  of  the  clergy,  which 
it  may  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  hear."    "  As  to  yaur  saying  hard 
things  of  the  clergy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  good-naturedly,  "I 
advise  you  to  be  cautious,  as  you  will  bo  more  likely  to  injure 
your  own  cause  than  theirs.     As  to  my  leaving  the  ground,  I 
fear,  my  boy,  with  such  a  cause  to  defend,  my  presence  will  do 
you  but  little  harm  or  good.     Since,  however,  you  seem  to  think 
otherwise,  and  dewire  it  of  mo  so  earnestly,  you  shall  be  gratified." 
lie  then  entered  his  can'iiigc  and  drove  home. 

The  case  came  on.  The  oj)posing  counsel  behaved  with  the 
vtiagimnimity  of  a  man  certain  of  gaining  the  day.  He  was  full, 
tiiir,  liberal,  and  eloquent.  Now  came  IVIr.  Henry's  turn.  Ho 
rose  from  his  scat  with  trepidation,  and  felt  and  looked  thorough- 
ly uncomfortable.  It  was  with  dilliculty  that  he  contrived  to 
blunder  through  the  exordium  of  his  speech ;  but,  when  he  had 
^t  thus  far,  a  sudden  change  came  over  his  whole  appearance. 
His  attitude,  by  degrees,  became  lofty  and  erect,  his  eye  grew  lu- 
minous, his  hands  swept  the  air  with  graceful  curvings,  and  men- 
tally and  physically  he  seemed  to  expand  with  inspiration  and  di- 
vine force.  Wirt  says  that  "the  people,  whose  countenances  had 
fallen  as  he  rose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they 
began  to  look  up ;  then  to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if 
doubling  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ;  then,  attracted  by  some 
strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fascinated  by  the 
spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and 
commanding  expression  of  his  countenance,  they  could  look  away 
no  more.     In  less  tluui  twenty  muiutcs  they  might  be  seen  in 
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cverj  part  of  the  houBC,  on  every  bench,  in  eveiy  window,  stoqp* 
ing  forward  from  their  Btands  in  death-like  silence,  their  features 
iixcd  in  ainazcmcut  and  awe,  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted 
upon  the  Hi)eukcr,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly 
visitant."    Unfortunately,  this  remarkable  speech  is  not  preserved. 
That  it  was  of  marvelous  power,  and  filled  with  strong  appeals  to 
the  piu^sions  of  the  hearers,  docs  not  admit  of  a  doubt,    llie  juiy 
were  so  moved  by  it  that,  disregarding  the  admitted  rights  of  the 
plaintiif,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  one  pemty  dmncigea,    A  motion 
was  made  for  a  new  trial,  but  the  court  overruled  it.    No  sooner 
was  the  cause  decideil  than  the  people  seized  the  fortunate  adv(^ 
oate,  and  carried  him  about  on  their  shoulders,  amid  the  wildest 
excitement  and  applause.     We  can  only  judge  properly  of  this 
initial  effort  of  the  young  orator  by  the  effect  it  had  on  the  public 
mind.     This  must,  indeed,  have  been  enormous.     For  years  and 
years  afterward  the  A'ii'ginians  used  to  say  of  an  eloquent  man, 
'^  He  is  almost  equal  to  Patrick  Henry  when  he  plead  against  the 
Parsons." 

By  a  single  bound  Henry  had  thus  reached  a  grand  and  envi- 
able position  in  the  public  regard.  He  was  looked  on  as  the 
representative  of  popular  rights,  and  became  identified  with  tbo 
people.  In  those  days,  silly  class-distinctions  existed  to  a  per- 
nicious degree,  and  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  masses  that  the^ 
could  claim  such  a  man  as  Henry  for  their  champion  against  their 
wealthy,  aristocratic,  and  overbearing  neighbors.  As  an  orator, 
he  could  desire  no  greater  distinction  than  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
masses,  from  whom  he  knew  full  well  all  power  must  eventuaDy 
come. 

Henry  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  practice  after  his  triumph 
in  tlie  Parsons'  cause,  and,  in  order  to  extend  his  field  of  opera- 
tions, he  removed  to  the  County  of  Tjouisa.  Here  he  resumed  his 
professional  labors,  diversifying  them  occasionally  by  a  hunting 
tour  in  the  woods,  but  keeping  steadily  on  the  newly-disoovend 
path  to  fortune.  He  was  not  free  from  occasional  difikultiesi 
and  still  had  to  struggle  against  want.  But  he  had  a  hopefiil 
and  stout  heart  within,  and  did  not  despair  of  victory  in  tfaa 
end.  He  had  frequent  cause  to  re|vent  his  early  want  of  applica- 
tion, and  was  more  than  once  humiliated  by  ^  consciousness  that 
men  far  inferior  to  himself  succeeded  in  gaining  victories  over 
him  simply  on  account  of  technical  knowledge,  which  he  had 
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ncglecteil,  but  which  they  poshopmmI.  It  wtw  in  athln^sninp  llu» 
jury  that  Henry  8hono  to  ho»i  iu\\m\U\^\  aiui,  conj*iHniontlY,  it 
wa«  on  criminal  dayn  tliat  ho  most  (iistin^uisIuHi  himself.  Jiuljri* 
Lyon^,  of  Virghiia,  wiw  mvustomod  to  say  that  lio  could  write  a 
letter,  or  draw  a  declaration  or  pica  at  thu  kir  with  as  much  ac- 
cunicy  as  ho  could  in  his  otllcc,  under  all  ciriMunstancos,  c^^irpt 
when  Patrick  nwr  to  speak;  but  that,  whenever  Ac  rose,  ho  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  |hmi,  and  could  not  write  another  wonl 
until  the  si>eech  wiu*  tinished. 

Tlien^  was  no  event  of  importance  to  tlraw  out  the  nxrv  powers 
of  our  orator  until  the  jmssap^  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  in  tlanu- 
nr\\  17()0.     'llio  object  of  this  measun^  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
to  raL^o  a  nn'onuo  by  taxin^ic  the  ccdonies,  and  the  result  of  the. 
policy  which  sujrfict^i'ted  it  was  the  war  of  lndej)endence.     On  the 
rumor  that  such  a  measmv  was  in  contem))lation,  the  Vii);inia 
lIou$H.>  of  lhirgi*sses  pn»pared  thivo  ivmonst ranees,  to  the  kinjr, 
to  the  House  of  Tiords,  and  to  the  C\)mmons  of  Kuf^land,  but  they 
received  no  attention.     The  Stamp  Act  was  onleird  to  {r*>  into 
eftbct  in  NovciuIht,  1705,     llenr}'  was  a  mcHduM*  of  the  House 
of  lJurp.*sses,  aiul  had  In^en  elected  to  that  honond>lo  post  to  rt»p- 
PPSt»nt  the  peoj)le,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  somewhat  oppressed 
bv  the  **  cold  shade  of  aristoeraev.*'     At  such  a  crisis  lie  felt  him- 
»t»lf  under  the  necessity  of  jjjivinjjj  exjMVssion  to  the  |>ul>lie  indi;:- 
imtion  thus  provoketl  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Hritish  jxovernment. 
(\n1se4uently,  he  broupjht  forward  his  celebrated  resolutions  on 
the  Stamp  Act.     They  weiv  brief,  plain,  and  earnest,  and  asserted 
(Imt  the  (tcnend  Assen\bly  of  the  colony  had  the  sole  rij;jhT  and 
|H>\vor  to  lay  taxes  and  im))ositions  u))on  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  vest  such  |)ower  in  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, other  than  the  (weneral  Assembly  afon^said,  had  a  manifest 
tondencv  to  destroy  Hritish  as  well  as  American  fn»edom.    At\er 
u  j»tonnv  ilelmte,  the  resolutions  wen>  carried  bv  a  maiority  of  oui* 
ur  two  only.     It  was  sutlieient  for  the  |)ur|H>se.     The  jjivat  point 
of  n^sistance  to  British  taxation  was  estnblished  in  the  colonies, 
and  it  was  this,  as  Henry  ivmarks,  **  which  broujrht  on  the  war, 
and  tinally  sejmrated  the  two  countries,  and  jravc  independence  to 
ours.'*     Of  the  s|H»ech  made  by  Henry  at  this  debate  there  is  no 
satisfactoiy  ivcord.      It  was  vehement  an«l  patriotic,  beyoml  a 
doubt.     A  passajjje  irom  the  close  has  been  oOen  quoted,  and,  as 
it  is  thoroughly  authenticated,  may  bo  jriven  heiv.     Ho  dwelt 
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upon  the  danger  ivhich  tyrants  suflTer  from  the  indignation  thdr 
actft  provrikc.  '*  Cn^ftar,"  Baid  lie,  '^  liad  his  Brutns,  Charles  the 
First  his  CroiiiwcH,  and  OeoiTgo  the  Third — "  Here  the  orator 
was  iiiterruptcifl  by  loud  erics  of  *'  Treason  I  Treason  !"  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  tlicn  continued  with  perfect  calmness,  "anif 
Cacorgc  the  Hiinl  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  tliis  be  treason, 
make  tlic  most  of  it." 

This  was  I'atnck  Henry's  first  appearance  as  an  orator  on  pure- 
ly political  topics.  It  is  a  nither  singular  circumstance,  remarks 
Dr.  Everett,  in  his  very  fMlmirablo  memoir,  that  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  in  that  of  legal  pnu;tice,  no  subsequent  cifort  seems  to 
have  surpasscMl,  or  even  ({uitc  equaled  in  immediate  effect,  the 
first.  His  si)eech  in  tiie  Continental  Congress  soon  afler  its  or- 
giuiizsition  called  forth  the  strongest  admiration.  Many  of  ha 
siMHu*1i<*s  in  the  Virginia  Convention  on  the  Federal  Constitution 
were  roc(4vcd  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  produced  very 
extnwrdinary  results.  His  argument  in  the  British  Debt  case, 
wliicli  o<vupied  tliree  days,  is  analyzed  at  great  length  by  Mr. 
Wirt,  and  dwelt  upon  as  a  sort  of  masterpiece ;  but,  even  at  tho 
pntsent  time,  a  Virginian  who  is  requested  to  mention  the  leading 
titles  of  Henry*s  gloiy,  apf)eals  without  hesitation  to  the  speecba 
on  the  8tam])  Act  and  the  Parsons'  cause.  The  peculiar  circam- 
Htunces  att(aiding  em^li  of  these  cases  may  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  give  them  their  comparative  importance;  but,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  cause,  thc;rc  is  a  certain  freshness  in  the  firrt 
efforts  of  a  powerful  mind  which  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
those  of  later  yo^irs,  that,  on  car(>ful  analysis,  may  appear,  as  worid 
of  science  and  art,  fully  equal,  if  not  sujx;rior. 

Althougli  the  Hritish  government  refx^led  the  Stamp  Act  co 
account  f)f  the  opposition  that  had  been  raised  to  it  in  the  coloniO} 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  principles  of  that  opposition  wen 
not  in  the  sliglitest  degree  recognized,  and  that  the  British  gov* 
emment  still  claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies.  Dntici 
were  imposed  upon  various  articles  of  general  use — tea  among 
otlH^rs.  A  riot  took  \y\ncc  in  Boston,  and  an  armed  demonstit- 
tion  was  miule  by  the  troops.  A  quick  succession  of  events  rf 
this  chanicter  greatly  excited  the  public  mind.  It  woul4  ^  wRtf 
to  say  that  the  idea  of  total  sepamtion  from  tho  mother  cofsnttj 
was  entx!rtiiin(^d  by  the  mass  of  the  jxioplc,  but  a  growing  dilBEl 
to  the  English  government  began  to  {mivo  tho  way  for  it.    Soai 
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taaoed  mindt— among  the  number  Henry's — ^b^aa  to  see 
leio  things  could  only  end  in  a  vital  struggle  and  inde- 

eolobiea  Hrere  now.  in  such  a  critical  condition,  especially 
Item  ones,  that  it  was  ccmsidered  necessary  to  call  a  general 
MS,  at  which  d^uties  should  meet  to  discuss  the  state  of 
afiairs,  and  determine  on  a  unanimous  course  of  action. 
4th  of  September,  1774,  the  old  Continental  C(»gress  met 
adelphia.  Among  the  deputies  from  Virginia  were  Geoige 
Qgton  and  Patrick  Henry.  We  have  again  to  lament  the 
a  of  any  authentic  record  of  the  speeches  made  on  this  oc- 
They  are  represented  by  Mr.  Wirt,  on  the  authority  of 
vho  heard  them,  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree  pow- 
nd  impressive.  Henry,  however,  broke  down  in  the  raiUme 
»f  the  Congress.  He  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  petition 
king.  He  did  so,  but  it  was  found  so  unsatis&ctory  that 
r  one  had  to  be  prepared  in  its  place.  Judge  Chase,  of 
ind,  who  was  a  member  of  this  Congress,  on  hearing  tl^ 
es  of  Henry  and  Lee,  walked  across  the  floor  to  the  seat 
colleague,  and  said  to  him,  in  an  under  tone,  ''We  may 
1  go  home ;  we  are  not  able  to  legislate  with  these  men.*' 
fler  their  talent  for  transacting  the  public  affairs  had  been 
the  judge  was  heard  to  remark,  "  I  find,  after  all,  they  are 
sn,  and,  in  mere  matters  of  business,  but  very  common  men." 
returning  home  from  this  Congress  Mr.  Henry  was,  of 
,  closely  questioned  by  bis  friends  as  to  the  other  members. 
3  asked,  among  other  things,  whom  he  thought  the  greatest 
Q  Congress.  "  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,"  said  Henry, 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ; 
jrou  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment.  Colonel 
ngton  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  the  floor." 
the  20th  of  March,  1775,  a  convention  of  Virginia  delegates 
econd)  assembled  at  Eichmond.  Henry  was,  of  course, 
;  the  number.  Besolutions  were  introduced  expressive  of 
nliments  of  the  colonies  concerning  certain  matters,  and 
;  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace  and  good- 
Henry  objected  to  these  resolutions  on  the  ground  that  they 
oo  tame  for  the  crisis.  He  introduced  another  series,  which 
iceived  to  be  more  to  the  point.  The  last  resolution  was 
ows :  ^'  Besolved,  therefore,  that  this  colony  be  immediate- 
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\y  put  into  a  stato  of  defense,  and  that  a  committee  be  raised  to 
pi*cpare  a  plan  for  embodying,  anning,  and  disciplining  such  a 
number  of  men  us  may  be  suliicicnt  for  that  purpose."  The  Con- 
vention was  not  prepared  for  such  decided  steps,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  warmly  opposed,  even  by  men  who  were  patriotic  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  critical  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Henry  took  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  liappilj  united  to 
England,  and  in  strengthening  this  position  delivered  one  of  the 
most  famous  speeches  -ever  uttered  by  an  American  orator.  **  Mr. 
President,^'  said  he,  "  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illu- 
sions of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful 
truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren  till  she  transforms  us 
into  beasts.  *  *  *  *  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it 
may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  to  know  the 
worst,  and  to  provide  for  it.  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my 
iect  arc  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of 
no  way  of  judging  of  tlic  future  but  by  the  past.  ♦  •  ♦  Let  lis  not, 
J  beseech  you,  i?ir,  deceive  oureelves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done 
every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  com- 
ing on.  We  have  petitioned ;  we  have  remonstrated ;  we  have 
supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and 
have  implored  its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of 
the  ministry  and  Pai'liament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted; 
our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult; 
our  supplications  have  been  disregarded,  and  we  have  been  spum- 
ed with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after 
these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  recon- 
c illation.  27iere  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be 
free — if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges 
for  wliicli  we  have  been  so  long  contending — if  we  mean  not  base- 
ly to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long 
engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon 
until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we  must 
iight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !  An  appeal  to  arms,  and 
to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us.  *  *  *  If  we  were  base 
enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
'Jlicre  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our  chains 
are  Ibrjred.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Bos- 
ton. T\\Q.  war  is  inevitable,  and  let  it  come  I  I  repeat  it,  sir, 
let  it  come !     It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.     Gentle- 
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men  may  cry  peace  !  peace  I  but  tliere  is  no  peace.  The  war  is 
actually  begun.  The  next  gale  tliat  sweeps  from  the  north  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our  brethren 
are  already  in  the  iicld.  Why  stand  wo  hero  idle  t  What  is  it 
that  gentlemen  wisli  ?  'Wliat  would  they  have  t  Is  life  so  dear, 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  bo  purcliascd  at  tlio  price  of  chains  and 
slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course  oth- 
ers may  take,  but  as  for  mo,  give  mo  liberty  or  give  mo  death  !" 

This  soul-firing  speech  determined  tlio  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention,  llio  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  carry  tliem  into  effect.  Among  other  il- 
lustrious names  on  this  committee  >vero  those  of  Washington  and 
•TefTcrson. 

The  great  national  drama  of  the  devolution  was  now  shortly 
to  bo  enacted.  The  first  collision  occurred  ut  Ijcxington  on  April 
the  18th,  1775,  and  was  cauMnl,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  an  at- 
tempt, on  the  pirt  of  the  British,  to  seize  some  military  stores  at 
Conconl.  Simihir  attem])ts  were  now  made  in  Virginia,  almost 
simultaneously  with  those  in  the  I'^st.  The  ])ntriotism  of  Ilonry 
was  about  to  l>o  tested  in  the  camp.  A  quantity  of  powder  luid 
arms  were  seized  at  Williamsburp:,  during  the  uijjfht,  by  the  gt>v- 
omor.  Henry  assoniblod  an  inde|K»ndeiit  oonnMUiv,  man»lied  im- 
mediately to  the  scene  of  action,  and  dcnuuulod  either  restitution 
of,  or  jmyment  lor  the  j>owder  seized.  The  king's  receiver  gen- 
oral  thought  it  advisjiblo  to  hand  over  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £330. 
I\v  this  and  by  similar  acts  of  ])ix>nipt  bravery,  Patrick  Henry 
rose  nipidly  in  the  estinuition  of  the  i)eople  as  a  militaiy  chieftain. 
He  was  elei'ted  colonel  tii*  the  first  regiment  of  trooj>s,  mid  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  foixH^s  niised  or  to  be  nvised  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  colony.  He  did  not  long  retain  his  commission.  In 
ci>nsequence  of  some  jealous  opposition,  he  resigned. 

Tlungs  had  now  assumed  such  a  thi'cateniug  as])ect  that  IjOhI 
Dunmore,  the  governor,  thought  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety 
to  tlesert  the  colony,  which  wivs,  in  consequence,  left  without  a 
chief  magistrate.  In  this  emergency,  a  convention  of  delt^ites 
from  the  various  counties  of  the  state  proceeded  to  dniw  up  a 
plan  of  government.  On  the  ir)th  May,  177(),  Mr.  Cary  rej)orted 
frtmi  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  with  a  suitable  preamble, 
two  import4Uit  n*solutions,  one  of  which  instructed  the  delegates 
to  the  Cienoral  Congress  to  proi)oso  to  that  body  a  declaration  that 
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fhr  unlfttl  fiilunirn  irnr  frrr.  and  iiulrjiPUtlriil  nfnUm^  wliiln  i\^  iHti#ff 
Iff'oviflrfl  \'nr  tlif  yn\i^\'u\m*.\%i  u\'  \\w  iMtw  rouMnfifiWftfilUi  <^'  Vir* 
ytiuMi.  Ill  |Mii7tiimif'»  ol'thii  N«<'im(l  r«fNoliitMfti|  I'nirb^k  llmir^  wiw 
I'lrfti'H  tli<i  llrF^I.  ri'iMililicjifi  ((rfViinMfr  <rl'  ItiM  iiitUvft  nUiU^,  'Vim 
niiuw  lionor  wiipi  ifrnfil^ri'i^d  im  him  in  1777^  M%i\  ftlfMi  iri  177l^# 
III!  fli'H)tii-fl  II  M'-«'lHfiifrfi  in  1770,  i'r^ut  n.\w\M' \\mii\\p.  iUmniiin' 
lififi  fliij  not.  iilliiw  him  lo  M^rvn  lour  ^ifuryt  in  nuvwnnum,  IhttSn^ 
\\n\  M'4Mftifl  yfiu'  of  llcfiryV  fulmifiiKtmlhti  n  ilif>f(rfi4vtl'fil  %uifi\gm 
iij/uiiiBtl  Wiis'.hiti^lon  iNTiirri'iJ,  find  (ui  litiimipl'  WfM  tiiMfkt  Ut  im* 
plirHh'  hiffi  in  it.;  hiil  Ui\  Mni\%*A  with  H%\v\%  \irim\yi  nml  ffiftiily 
ptl.i'fu^htriif'witf'<hMv-^F4  thfil.  I  Iky  ^.i^m^ml  Yfttn  KUtidlhfil,  IIM  |Hwi«tnt^  U, 
fhfit  hi!  hfMJ  nothihpr  to  (hr  willi  if.. 

tfiirin^  Mii'«-i!  yi'\x\'¥i  m\i\  ihi'y  wi^rn  Miit  |{l(Kmiiif>it  AtiNfri#'Ji  IiimI 
(iviT  ^I'l'ii  iIm'  r.i'f'viri!A  ol'lhii  )iitfriol,  oriilor  witrn  ilnvrriml  ^niirrtlj^ 
lo  thf!  ^oimI  iiChi-i  I'oiiiilry.  They  wim*  mi  ki^i^nty  ftfr|rt^tmUiil|  tlMt 
in  I VH  I,  Ri  K  yi'(ii(^  iif'ti'i'  ihiwhiMwyf  hi*(  \\irun*.r  U*r%u  offMifvif^i  ilfm* 
r^f  lfi-in(/  fi^iiiii  flij/ihh!  lor  odh'i*,  wim  oni'if  ninrti  itlirriiiil  |t"^f^<^^f 
iimlf  "t  tl*<'  li'iniinnlion  ol'  llm  olfii'inl  yi^fir^  WfM  rfff^k^i^UifL  It 
vviiM  thiT  (h'f'.iri!  ol' ihii  t #i'|/iRhitn rii  thiil.  hii  dhonhl  i'imf|>hft^  AfiiHhf^ 
thri'if  yi'urpt*  iiTin,  Imt,  nt  I  hi!  i!nil  of  thu  witmid  yf^ftri  hn  <k!«dirMfil. 
'Ilii!  truth  of  Ihii  nmtti'r  whm  tlnit  \\U  \ivmiU^  ulfkirN  w^m  in  ft 
nonii!whfi.t  i!nihitrmr.p!i!il  ronilition.  Thu  m\\iry  itif  jittvt*rtttff  wnn 
inFtiinh'ii'fit  lor  tlm  i!k)H'nHi<pi  ol'  thft  olflri*,  Mtt\  \m  \uul  \mfm  iumt' 
(H'lh'fl  to  rontnu't  ih'htM  wliiHi  it  wivi  twvt*nnnty  \w  nhtmht  fmy* 
lit!  roiifhiil<<il,  thi'i-i'lori',  to  ili!i'lini!  olth'i!,  mnl  iitM'if  uu»m  Ut  ttmttttm 
till!  (irnrlii'i-.  of  till!  liiw.  In  tliif  nii'iin  liniis  hif  Uw\  lfr>i*n  ii|4n;UnI 
to  till!  Iloii^i!  ol'  Anpi-nihly,  whithi'r  wii  nhnW  lollaw  hSin# 

Mori!  thfin  oiii'ii  liming,  hi>i  |Mihlir  ffiVtH^r  hii  hnil  li^li  it  tiU  tUtiy 
to  |iiiipiiati!  or  tMlvoi'itti!  mi'tiAnt'i'M  in  o|r|Nifiiliifn  to  i\m  \Hf\mUif  mm' 
liMKiit  of  tliif  tioM'n.  Ili'firy  wiui  n  man  who  thought  fttr  himn^lf 
oil  fill  {/riut  iopirr.^  (inil  ni'vi-r,  innli'r  ituy  f'irirnnifclmnv«w,Mimfifl«rr- 
i-il  hi-^.  jiMl^nii'iit  to  till'  l-i'i'jiin}/  ol'oihi'rN*  T\w  Um*ti  fif  Jii»  JiicIk- 
nii'iit  nii'l  iIm'  ili'f'inioii  of  hi:)  rhuriM'tirr  wfirii  pritnumlly  t^mtri'W'^l 
to  till!  ft'lvn.iitn(/i!  of  thi!  rofnminiity,  itlthoM|(h  Ji«t  witu  mttiwilfiifn 
U'i\  iiwny  hy  put  riot  if !  Ii-«r?'.,  whii'li  wi'rii,  mt  limit  Unn  |rt*#»Vf«l,  uU 
t<rly  iinroiniili'il.  tninii'ilifili-ly  ullli'r  tint  ti'rminfitifm  i/ftlin  liifV^K 
tiitioiiury  piiruifyU'.  hi!  iiitriHlin'i'il  n  nii<H^Mr«i  li»r  tlin  n*tnrti  *tf  ihp 
Ih'iii-^h  ri'l'ii^i'i't!.  'Muti!  wim,  orrotir^i*,  nt  thin  limn  ft  nirtmn  nnfl 
iiuliinil  |iri'|iiilii'i!  fi^ninftt  tin*  nii;!(/iiiili'i|  mi'n  who,  W  iU^y  hwl  Ufii 
fu'timlly  o)i|ifrtii<il  till!  AmiTfi'mi  i)trn^|^hi|  fti  nil  «iVf'ntN  Iftfl  tUmn 
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nothing  to  forward  it.  Mr.  Henry  exerted  all  hifl  influence  and 
genius  to  remove  this  prejudice,  and,  on  the  groundH  of  huniun- 
itj,  justice,  and  policy,  advocated  the  liberal  plan  of  forgetting 
the  past.  In  the  same  generous  sjiirit  he  supported  and  carrierl, 
against  a  vigorous  opposition,  a  proposal  for  removing  the  restraints 
on  British  commerce.  "Why  should  we  fetter  commerce?"  he 
meked :  "  a  man  in  chains  droops  and  bows  to  the  earth ;  hin 
■pints  are  broken ;  but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  from  his  l(*gH, 
and  he  will  stand  upright.  Fetter  not  commerce,  sir ;  let  her  l>e 
free  as  air.  She  will  range  the  whole  creation,  and  return  on 
the  wings  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with 
plenty." 

In  1780  Henry  was  sent  by  the  Txjpislaturc  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  for  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  among 
the  States.  In  September,  1787,  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
with  a  proviso  that  the  ratification  of  it  by  nine  states  should  be 
sufficient  for  its  final  establishment.  Conventions  were  at  once 
held  in  all  the  states  for  the  due  consideration  of  the  important 
document.  The  Virginia  Convention  met  in  Richmond  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1788,  and  such  men  as  Marshall,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  Henry  were  among  those  who  formed  it.  l^atrick  Henry 
appeared  in  that  jissembly  as  the  determined  opjKjnent  of  the 
Constitution.  We  know  very  well  at  this  day  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  fears  he  entertained  for  the  Htability  of  a  government 
Ijased  on  the  new  system  have  turned  out  altogether  wrong.  P^or- 
tunately,  he  found  powerful  opprmcints,  (in\Hi('.iii\\y  in  Mr.  Mmlison, 
who  on  this  fwcaKion  distinguished  himself  by  calm  gwxl  w»nse, 
instinctive  saga<;ity,  and  vjist  information.  Notwithstanding  the 
'*cloud-com[H;Iling"  opposition  of  Mr.  llGxiry,  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  he  himself  lived  to  regard  it  with  much  less 
fear  tlian  at  first.  Inhere  was  notliing  factious  about  Mr.  Henry's 
opfKisition.  The  moment  the  Constitution  was  adopted  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  his  ojiposition  ceased. 

Mr.  Henry  declined  a  re-election  to  the  Virginia  Ijc»gislature, 
and,  altliough  frecjuently  w)licil*»d,  never  again  took  an  active*  part 
in  (Kilitirs.  In  the  fall  of  1791  he  was  engjiged  in  the  Jiritish 
l>fbts  case  liefore  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  For 
three  days  he  prfx;e(;ded  with  his  argument,  and  surli  was  the 
excitement  that  prevailed  tliat  it  was  found  inifxissible  to  go  on 
with  the  business  of  the  State,  the  meml)ers  of  the  JjCgislature 
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l)oing  in  the  court  listening  to  Henry,  instead  of  attending  to  their 
own  business  in  the  House.  When  he  finally  sat  down,  says  Mr. 
"Wirt,  the  concourse  rose  with  a  general  murmur  of  admiration ; 
the  scene  resembled  the  breaking  up  and  dispersion  of  a  great 
tlicatrical  assembly  which  had  been  enjoying,  for  the  first  time, 
the  exhibition  of  some  new  and  splendid  drama. 

•In  1704,  Mr.  Ilcnry,  having  acquired  a  competency,  retired 
from  professional  life,  loaded  with  honors  and  universal  afiection. 
In  tlie  ]>osom  of  liis  family  ho  now  hoped  to  pass  the  tranquil 
evening  of  his  life;  but  in  1799,  although  somewhat  feeble  in 
health,  he  felt  called  upon  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
l^f^islature  on  account  of  some  important  measures  which  had 
iK'cn  introduced,  called  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majoiity,  but  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Assembly.  On  the  Gth  of  June,  1799,  he  died  of  a  disease 
under  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  two  years,  leaving  behind 
him  a  wife  and  nine  children.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and 
at  one  time  numbered  fifteen  children.  No  man  was  better  fitted 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  such  a  domestic  circle.  He  was  a  loving 
husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  brave,  upright  patriot  and  Christian, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  and  devout  in  all  his 
aspirations.  As  an  evidence  of  his  religious  sincerity,  we  may 
mention  that,  in  1790,  he  published  at  his  own  expense,  and  gra- 
tuitously circulated,  an  edition  of  Soamc  Jenyns's  "View  of  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity."  Among  his  favorite  works 
were  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul," 
and  Butler's  "Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed." 

Patrick  Henry  has  been  called  the  greatest  orator  of  the  New 
AVorld,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion. The  immense  influence  of  his  oratory  is  amply  substan- 
tiated, although  the  orations  themselves  have  not  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  in  a  way  to  explain  this  influence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  natural  gifts  of  voice, 
appearance,  and  manner;  indeed,  all  orators  do.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  a  man  of  sincere  convictions,  with  a  rapid  judgment,  much 
earnestness,  and  a  deep-seated  sensibility.  These  attributes  arc 
the  hap])iest  that  can  belong  to  an  orator,  and,  combined  with 
sound  common  sense,  never  fail  to  achieve  distinction.  It  must 
forever  be  regretted  that  the  early  years  of  this  great  man^s  life 
were  wasted  in  the  indolent  pursuit  of  pleasure.     Had  he  culti- 
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irated  the  Acuities  which  the  Ahnighty  intrusted  to  his  keeping, 
he  would  have  lived  in  the  imperishable  literature  of  his  country 
as  well  as  in  its  political  history.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
earij  indolence,  except  on  one  theory.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
ofganizatimi,  mental  and  physical.  Nature  had  made  him  robust, 
active,  and  eager  for  the  enjoyments  of  life.  He  was  strong  in 
body  as  in  mind.  It  was  in  accordance  with  nature's  plan,  there- 
fixre,  that  the  physical  luxuriance  of  the  man  should  unfold  itself 
before  the  mentaL  Had  he  been  weak  or  sickly,  the  case  would 
have  been  different.  The  story  of  his  early  life  affords  no  example 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  it  shows  at  least  that  an  observant  mind 
is  never  actually  idle.  The  happy  faculty  he  possessed  of  seizing 
on  the  things  of  the  moment,  and  bending  them  to  his  purpose  as 
illastrations,  was  doubtless  the  result  of  quiet  observation,  pursued 
amid  the  excitement  of  the  chase  or  the  still  expectation  of  the 
angle.  A  man  who  spends  his  life  in  books  rarely  possesses  this 
talent.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as 
America  shall  have  a  history,  the  name  of  Patrick  Henry  will  be 
inscribed  on  its  tablets  as  the  greatest  natural  orator  of  a  century. 


KLI   WIITTNP]Y. 

In  a  j^ay  little  framo  Iiouso  of  Wcslborough, Worcester  County, 
MjiHwiclmsctts,  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  was 
horn  on  the  8th  of  J)ccenilK'r,  17G5.     IIih  father  was  a  respecta- 
hie  fiinn(T.     At  a  very  e4irly  age  Kli  gave  indications  of  unusual 
fnechanic>al  and  eonstru(!tive  gcniuH,  and  waH  ahlo  to  handle  the 
tools  in  the  farm  work^ho])  with  dexterity.    When  lie  was  twelvo 
y(*arH  of  age  he  dLstingnished  hiniftclf  by  making  a  violin,  which, 
it  iH  said,  ]>rodne(;d  good  music,  and  was,  of  course,  the  wonder 
of  the  m^ighborhood.    It  obtained  so  wide  a  fame  that  he  was  aflt^ 
erward  (^m])loy(;d  to  repair  violins,  and  had  many  nice  jobs,  whicb 
wvro,  always  executed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  customers. 
Whitney,  likes  most  ingenious  boys,  was  iiiscinatcd  by  the  perfect 
fmisli  and  admirable  adaptability  of  the  various  parts  of  a  watch. 
His  iingers  itched  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  learn  the  secret  of  itfi 
usefulness  ;  but  his  father,  to  whom  it  l>elonged,  had  very  diflKn^ 
ent  wishes  on  tin;  subject,  and  was  ai)t  to  reward  curiosity  with 
]>unishment.     For  a  long  time  Kli*s  inquisitive  mind  had  to  post- 
])one  its  yearnings,  but  at  length  an  opportunity  ])rcscntcd  itficlf. 
^^One  morning,  observing  that  his  father  was  going  to  meeting, 
and  wouhl  leave  at  home  the  wonderful  little  machine,  he  imme- 
diately f(;igned  illness  as  an  apology  for  not  going  to  church.    As 
soon  as  the  iamily  were  out  of  sight,  he  flew  to  the  room  where 
tlie  wateh  hung,  an<l,  taking  it  down,  he  was  so  delightc<l  with  its 
motions  that  he  took  it  all  in  ])i<>c(>s  l)efore  he  thought  of  the  con- 
secpKuiees  of  his  rash  deed  ;  for  his  iiither  was  a  stem  parent,  and 
punishment  would  have  b(>en  the  reward  of  his  idle  curiosity  bad 
the  niis(!l]i(;i'  be(;n  deteeted.     He,  however,  put  the  work  all  so 
neatly  together,  that  his  fatluT  n(!ver  discoverer]  his  audacity  un- 
til he  hiniseli'  told  him,  many  years  afterward."     Similar  instan- 
ces of  ingenuity  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  gave  abundant 
in(li<'.ations  of  the  naturfil  bent  of  his  mind. 

When  Whitn<'y  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  lie  dcterm- 
itied  to  turn  his  tool-handiness  to  some  m^count.  He  asked  pcrr 
mission  of  his  father  to  set  up  as  a  maker  of  nails,  for  which  then 
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was  A  great  demand.  Ilia  father  consented,  procnred  him  a  few 
simple  tools,  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  labors  as  best  he  Vould. 
For  two  winters  he  labored  diligently  at  this  arduous  trade.  His 
industry  was  unflagging.  Nothing  was  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  day's  labor,  and,  when  that  was  completed,  he  amused 
himself  with  making  tools  for  his  own  use,  and  in  doing  little 
iancy  jobs  for  the  neighbors.  In  the  summer  months  he  did  or- 
dinary field-work  on  his  father's  farm.  "When  the  nail  business 
began  to  fail,  ho  directed  his  attention  to  the  making  of  long  pins 
for  the  fastening  of  ladies'  bonnets,  and  also  to  the  manufacture 
of  walking-canes.  lk)th  these  curious  articles  were  turned  out 
with  such  peculiar  neatness  that  he  had  a  complete  command  of 
the  market. 

Whitney's  industry  was  from  the  first  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  one  coveted  object.  It  was  his  ambition  to  win  for  him- 
self a  superior  education,  and  to  enjoy  the  n(h7intages  of  a  colle- 
giate course  of  study.  In  1789  he  had  so  far  made  himself  the 
master  of  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  enter  the  ft*eshman  class 
at  Yale  College ;  three  years  later  he  had  obtained  his  first  de- 
gree, and  immediately  afterward  ho  went  into  the  world  as  a  pri- 
\*ato  teacher.  In  the  family  of  Gonornl  GrtuMio,  of  ]\rull)erry 
Grove,  near  Savannah,  ho  was  n^coivod  with  \irvi\t  kindness  and 
consideration,  and  while  in  the  enjoyinont  of  thoir  hospitality  com- 
menced the  studv  of  tho  law.  IVIrs.  (iroeno,  like  most  fashionable 
ladies  of  the  time,  amused  her  loisun>  with  tho  elegant  pastime  of 
tiimbour-work.  One  day  she  eomplaiiied  that  the  fnune  or  tam- 
l>our  was  clumsily  constructed,  and  toix>  the  delicate  thn>ads  of 
her  work.  Whitney's  inventive  faculties  and  his  gjillantry  were 
immediately  excited.  In  a  few  days  he  ])roduced  a  new  fmme, 
on  a  totally  difieivnt  j)lan.  It  was  found  to  work  admirably,  and 
]Mrs.  GriHMie  never  forgot  the  ingiMuiity  of  her  young  friend.  Not 
long  after,  a  conversation  sprang  up  between  some  guests  of  the 
house  on  tlie  usual  topic  of  Southern  talk,  the  cotton  cro]),  A  goiMl 
many  regn»ts  wen>  expressed  that  there  was  noway  of  cleaning  the 
sihmI  from  the  green  seed-cotton,  which  ])revented  much  ])rofitable 
rultivatiou  of  the  plant  on  lands  unsuitable  for  rice.  According  to 
the  then  existing  system,  only  one  pound  of  the  clean  staple  could 
l>e  sejMirated  fmm  the  seed  in  a  day.  IVIrs.  Greene  suggested  that 
the  subject  should  ho  proposed  to  Whitney,  on  the  score  that  he 
could  make  any  thing,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  to  intro- 
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duce  the  parties.     At  this  time  Whitney  had  never  Been  cotton- 
seed in  his  life,  but,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed.     In  Sa- 
vannah he  found  it  impossible  to  procure  tools,  and  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  them  for  himself  and  even  then  had  to 
draw  his  own  wire.    In  the  effort  to  which  he  now  devoted  him- 
self, he  was  warmly  encouraged  by  an  old  college  Mend,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, and  by  Mrs.  Greene.     The  gentleman  possessed  capital,  and 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  Whitney's  plans,  that  he  proposed  to 
become  a  joint  adventurer  with  him,  and  to  bear  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  maturing  the  invention  until  it  should  be  patented.     If 
the  machine  should  succeed  in  its  intended  operations,  the  parties 
agreed  '^  that  the  profits  and  advantages  arising  therefrom,  as 
well  as  all  privileges  and  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  patent^ 
ing,  making,  vending,  and  working  the  same,  should  be  mutually 
and  equally  shared  between  them."     This  instrument  beam  date 
the  27th  of  ]VIay,  1793.     Immediately  afterward  the  firm  of  Mil- 
ler and  Whitney  commenced  operations. 

The  advantages  wliich  were  to  be  derived  by  the  cotton  plants 
crs  from  Whitney's  machine  were  too  important  to  allow  of  its 
being  constructed  without  exciting  curiosity.     The  excitement 
became  so  intense  that  multitudes  arrived  £rom  all  quarters  of 
the  state  to  inspect  the  machine.     Seeing  how  admirably  it  was 
calculated  to  assist  them,  their  cupidity  was  excited,  and  some 
unprincipled  wretches  broke  into  the  building  and  carried  off  the 
yet  incomplete  model.     In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  disgraceful  act,  Whitney  repaired  to  Connecticut,  when 
he  knew  he  would  be  unmolested ;  but  his  idea  had  been  already 
appropriated  by  the  greedy  ruffians  who  had  broken  into  his  house. 
Within  three  days  of  his  departure,  Mr.  MiUer  wrote  to  him  to  say 
that  there  were  two  other  claimants  to  the  honor  of  the  inTen- 
tion ;  and  almost  immediately  afterward  a  new  cotton-gin  made 
its  appearance,  constructed  in  every  important  respect  predsely 
like  Whitney's.     It  was  evident  that  his  troubles  were  about  to 
commence,  and  that,  like  all  ori^nal  inventors,  he  would  have  to 
be  content  with  the  empty  honors  of  his  genius.    The  demand  ftr 
the  machines,  however,  when  he  had  commenced  their  Twmn&c- 
ture,  far  exceeded  Whitney's  ability  to  make  them.     He  fim 
cramped  for  want  of  money.     Thus  the  pirates  had  every  indoor 
ment  to  bring  in  their  spurious  copies.    The  planter  who  bad  not 
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a  machine,  felt  it  necessary  to  procure  one,  either  from  Whitney 
or  some  other  source,  simply  as  a  measure  of  protection  against 
his  more  fortunate  neighbor.  In  March,  1795,  in  addition  to 
these  troubles, Whitney's  manufactory  in  Connecticut,  with  all  his 
stock  of  machines,  his  papers,  and  his  implements  and  tools,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Such  an  untimely  calamity  reduced  the  con- 
cern to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  As  though  this  were  not  enough 
to  appease  the  cruel  fates,  intelligence  was  received  from  England 
condemning  the  cotton  cleaned  by  machines,  on  the  ground  that 
the  staple  was  greatly  injured.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  de- 
cision was  provoked  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  operations 
of  the  rival  machines.  Indeed,  many  respectable  factors  made  a 
special  reservation  in  favor  of  Whitney's,  but  it  was  of  little  avail 
against  the  torrent  of  spurious  ones  which  now  deluged  the  South. 
"The  extreme  embarrassments,"  wrote  Whitney  at  this  time, 
"which  have  been  for  a  long  time  accumulating  upon  me,  are 
now  become  so  great  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  struggle 
against  them  many  days  longer.  It  has  required  my  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  exist,  without  making  the  least  progress  in  our  business. 
I  have  labored  hard  against  the  strong  current  of  disappointment 
which  has  been  threatening  to  carry  us  down  the  cataract,  but  I 
have  labored  with  a  shattered  oar,  and  struggled  in  vain,  unless 
some  speedy  relief  is  obtiiined.  *  *  *  *  Life  [a  but  short  at  best, 
and  six  or  seven  years  out  of  the  midst  of  it  is,  to  him  who  makes 
it,  an  immense  sacrifice.  My  most  iniremitted  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  our  business.  1  have  sacrllicod  to  it  other  objects, 
from  which,  before  this  time,  I  niiglit  certainly  have  gained  twen- 
ty or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  My  whole  prosiKJcts  have  been 
embarked  in  it,  with  the  expectation  that  I  should,  before  this 
time,  have  realized  something  from  it." 

Whitney's  success  now  depended  not  only  on  the  introduction 
of  his  own  machines,  but  the  extinction  of  all  others,  for  the  latter 
not  only  interfered  with  the  sale  of  his  own,  but,  what  was  of  far 
greater  im])ortance,  brought  the  machine-])repnred  staple  into  dis- 
credit with  the  English  manufacturers.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fon%  to  prosecute  the  violators  of  the  patent  rights.  The  first  trial 
came  off  on  the  11th  of  May,  1797.  The  tide  of  popular  opinion 
appeared  to  be  running  in  Miller  &  Whitney's  favor;  the  judge 
was  well-disposed  toward  them,  and  charged  the  jury  pointedly 
in  their  favor.     The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict.     In 
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an  hour  they  returned,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  every  one, 
brought  in  a  verdict  against  the  plaintiffs.     As  if  to  add  addi- 
tional harshness  to  this   unrighteous  decision,  the  verdict  was 
made  general,  so  that  no  appeal  could  lie.     ^'Thas,  after  four 
years  of  assiduous  labor,  fatigue,  and  difficulty,"  wrote  Mr.  Miller, 
^^  are  we  again  set  afloat  by  a  new  and  most  unexpected  obstacle. 
Our  hopes  of  success  are  now  removed  to  a  period  still  more  dis- 
tant than  before,  while  our  expenses  are  realized  beyond  all  con- 
troversy."    Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  and  also  to 
obtain  a  verdict  on  a  fresh  issue,  but  without  success.    It  became 
evident  that  justice  could  not  be  obtained  in  Georgia,  and  in  1799 
Mr.  Miller  WTote,  "  The  prospect  of  making  any  thing  by  ginning 
in  this  state  is  at  an  end.     Surreptitious  gins  are  erected  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country,  and  the  jmymen  at  Augusta  have  come 
to  an  understanding  among  themselves  that  they  will  never  give 
a  cause  in  our  favor,  let  the  merits  of  the  case  be  as  they  may." 
The  only  chance  of  protection  was  in  an  appeal  to  the  L^islatnres 
of  the  several  states.     It  was  determined  to  make  a  first  efibrt 
with  the  State  of  South  Carolina.     Accordingly,  in  the  winter 
session  of  1801,  Mr.  "Whitney  proceeded  to  Columbia,  and,  after 
attending  on  the  Legislature  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  dispose  of  the  patent  right  for  that  state.    The  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  was  fixed  upon  as  the  price,  twenty  thoasand 
to  be  paid  down,  and  the  balance  by  yearly  instalments  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.     Better  times  appeared  to  be  ripening  for  the 
disappointed  inventor.      In  December  of  the  following  year  Mr. 
Whitney  negotiated  a  sale  of  his  patent  right  with  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.    Tlie  Legislature  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  upon  every  saw  employed  in  ginning  cotton,  to  be  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  and,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collee- 
tion,  the  avails  were  faithfully  handed  over  to  the  patentee.    A 
similar  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  prosperity,  and  when  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  tending  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  difiicultiefl, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  suddenly  repudiated  its  obligatioiu^ 
refused  to  pay  any  more  of  the  purchase-money,  and  commenced 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  paid.     This  unworthy 
meanness  was  basely  imitated  by  Tennessee ;  but  North  Carolina) 
with  manly  liberality  and  righteousness,  adhered  to  its  contracti 
and  even  reafhrmed  it,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  snre.    la 
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the  following  year  South  Carolina  felt  nsliamod  of  its  meanness, 
rescinded  the  act  of  repudiation,  and  jwid  some  timely  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Whitney. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1803,  Mr.  Miller,  the  faithful  and  de- 
voted associate  of  AVhitney,  departed  this  life,  leaving  him  alone, 
amid  innumerable  difliculties  to  contend  with  and  embarrassments 
to  surmount.     The  immediate  pressure  of  the  latter  was  in  some 
measure  mitigated  by  the  steady  receipts  which  now  Ho  wed  in 
from  North  and  South  Carolina.     But  thei-e  was  constjmt  trouble 
in  Georgia,  and  no  end  of  vexatious  lawsuits.    It  was  so  dillioult 
to  obtain  a  verdict  on  the  merits  of  the  patent  that  the  latter  had 
nearly  expired  before  Judge  Johnson  gave  his  celebrated  dooision 
afRrming  the  legal  rights  of  the  i>atentec.    Long  before  this,  "Whit- 
ney had  desjMiired  of  gaining  any  thing  like  oonii>ctency  from  his 
invention,  and  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  turning  his 
talents  to  some  sure  and  lucrative  business  in  which  industry, 
fnigality,  and  merit  would  meet  with  their  just  reward.     On  the 
14th  of  January,  1798,  he  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
«f  the  Treasury  to  supi)ly  the  United  States  government  with  a 
large  stock  of  arms,  and,  without  more  ado,  ])roceedcd  to  the  erec- 
tion  of  a  suitable  nianufactoiy  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business 
of  anns-niaking.    The  site  selected  was  near  the  city  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  is  now  called  Whitneyville.     The  machinery  and  tools 
for  the  maiuifacture  were  ])artly  invented  and  wholly  made  by 
Whitney,  and,  under  his  eye,  a  number  of  inex|H^rienced  workmen 
were  converted  into  skillful  artisans.    *' Under  the  system  of  Mr. 
Whitney,''  says  a  writer  in  Sillimafi's  Journal^  to  whom  we,  in  com- 
mon with  all  subsequent  biographers,  are  largely  indebted,  *'  the 
several  ]mrts  of  the  musket  were  carried  along  through  the  various 
processes  of  manufactun>  in  lots  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
each.     In  their  various  stages  of  progress  they  were  nuule  to  lui- 
dergo  successive  operations  by  nuichinery,  which  not  only  vastly 
abridged  the  hibor,  but  at  the  same  time  so  fixed  and  detcrniincd 
their  form  and  dimensions  as  to  make  comparatively  little  skill 
necessary  in  the  manual  operations.     Such  was  the  construction 
and  armngement  of  this  niachinerv,  that  it  could  be  worked  by 
]H»rsons  of  little  or  no  exiHM'ience,  and  yet  it  performed  the  work 
with  so  much  precision,  that  when,  in   the  later  stages  of  the 
prwess,  the  several  |mrts  of  the  nuisket  came  to  be  put  together, 
they  wen*  as  nuulily  adapted  to  each  other  as  if  each  had  l)eeu 
made  for  its  respective  fellow.    A  lot  of  these  ])arts  ptissed  through 
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ihc  liai)(l8  ofHcvcml  ditiercnt  workmen  successively  (and  in  some 
crises  several  times  returned,  at  intervals  more  or  less  remote,  to 
the  hands  of  tlic  same  workman),  each  performing  upon  them 
every  time  some  single  and  simple  o|)eration  by  machinery  or  by 
hand  until  tlicy  were  completed.  Thus  Mr.  Whitney  reduced  a 
eom[)lox  business,  embracing  many  ramifications,  almost  to  a  mere 
succession  of  sinii)le  prcH^esses,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make 
a  division  of  the  labor  among  his  workmen,  on  a  principle  that 
was  not  only  moi'C  extensive,  but  also  more  philosophical  than 
that  pursued  in  the  English  method." 

Tlie  muskets  made  by  this  process  were  not  only  cheaper,  but 
better  than  any  others  in  the  market.  So  thoroughly  satisfied 
was  the  government  on  this  point,  tliat  they  cheerfully  entered 
into  a  second  contract  on  tlie  completion  of  the  first.  Mr. "Whit- 
ney was  not  without  oi)position.  Many  of  the  old  established 
guti-niiik(TS,  who  ])ursued  the  old  routine,  and  supposed  it  impos- 
sibhi  for  any  tiling  Ixittcr  to  be  contrived,  competed  with  him,  but 
bniiiis  toKl  against  capital  in  this  instance,  and  Whitney  enjoyed 
a  wcll-carncd  reputation  and  put  money  in  his  purse. 

In  the  year  1812  Mr.  Whitney  made  application  to  Congress 
for  a  renewal  of  his  patent  for  the  cotton-gin.    In  a  temperate  and 
admirably- written  memorial,  he  put  forward  all  his  claims  to  this 
slight  consideration.     It  was  of  no  avail.     The  very  men  who 
had  been  most  benefited  by  the  invention  were  those  who  opposed 
the  inventor  most  virulently.     They  were  successful;  the  exten- 
sion was  refuse<l,  and  those  who  had  so  long  robbed  him  illegally 
now  did  it  with  the  protection  of  the  law.     In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Fulton  on  this  subject,Whitney  says,  "The  difliculties  with  which 
I  have  had  to  contend  have  originated  principally  in  the  want  of 
a  diM])ositi()n  in  mankind  to  do  justice.     My  invention  was  new, 
and  distinct  from  every  other ;  it  stood  alone ;  it  was  not  intcr- 
wovijn  with  any  thing  before  known ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen 
that  an  invention  or  ini])rovement  is  so  strongly  marked,  an^jcan 
be  so  clearly  and  specificrally  identified ;  and  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  1  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  my  right* 
to  be  respected,  if  it  had  been  less  valuable,  and  been  used  only 
by  a  small  portion  of  the  community.     IJut  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine being  innnensely  profitable  to  almost  every  planter  in  the 
(jottoii  districts,  all  were  interested  in  trespassing  upon  the  pat- 
ent-right, and  each  kept  the  other  in  countenance.     Demagogues 
made  themselves  jwpular  by  misrepresentation  and  unfounded 
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clamors,  both  against  the  right,  and  against  the  law  made  for  its 
protection.  Hence  there  arose  associations  and  combinations  to 
oppose  both.  At  one  time,  but  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to 
come  into  court  and  testify  to  the  most  simple  facts  within  their 
knowledge  relative  to  the  use  of  the  machine.  In  one  instance  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  machine  had  been  used  in 
Geargioj  although^  at  the  same  tnoment,  there  were  three  separate  sets 
of  this  machinery  in  motion  within  fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  tvhich 
the  court  saty  and  all  so  near  that  the  rattling  of  tlie  wlieels  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house,^^ 

Fortunately,  his  worldly  prosperity  did  not  now  depend  upon 
the  uncertain  privileges  of  letters  patent  and  state  rights.     The 
new  enterprise  in  which  he  was  embarked  proved,  as  we  have 
hinted,  eminently  lucrative,  and  pointed  out  a  clear  road  to  afflu- 
ence.    His  circumstances  now  being  comparatively  easy,  he  be- 
gan to  yearn  for  the  social  comforts  of  home — for  the  tranquil 
joys  which  nestle  around  the  family  hearth — for  the  solace,  con- 
solation, and  gentle  ministrations  of  a  wife.    In  January  of  1817 
he  gratified  this  ardent  and  amiable  desire,  and  was  wedded  to 
Miss  Henrietta  F.  Edwards,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  lion. 
Pierrepont  Edwards,  of  the  District  Court  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut.    His  happiness  was  subsequently  rendered  complete  by 
the  addition  of  a  son  and  three  daughters  to  his  domestic  circle. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  brilliant  and  gorgeous  decline 
to  a  life  too  much  spent  in  toil  and  trouble.     15ut  it  was  not  to 
be.     At  the  moment  when  the  cup  of  happiness  appeared  to  be 
brimming  at  his  lips,  it  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  treach- 
erous approaches  of  the  fell  destroyer.     Disease  in  an  aggravated 
and  tedious  form  attacked  him.     He  struggled  against  it  with  his 
accustomed  firmness,  but  King  Death's  patent  rights  can  not  be 
80 1  aside.    After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  he  died  on  the  8th  of 
Januar}',  1825. 

His  death  occasioned  a  sensation  of  profound  sadness  to  a  large 
community,  who  knew  and  respected  him  not  only  for  the  mate- 
rial good  he  had  done  his  country,  but  for  the  amiable  qualities 
of  his  heart  and  mind.  The  citizens  of  New  Haven  paid  ever}- 
resi>ect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  caused  a  eulogy  to  be 
I)ronounccd  over  his  remains  by  President  Day,  of  Yale  College. 
A  neat  tomb  has  been  erected  over  his  grave,  fashioned  after  the 
moilel  of  that  of  Scipio  at  Rome.  It  marks  a  spot  that  should  be 
honored  by  every  American  who  is  jealous  of  his  countiy's  glory. 
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The  life  of  this  extraordinaij  man  preeente  a  solid  instance  of 
liigh  eminence  and  nalional  esteem  ndiieved  by  the  conecientina 
iind  timely  nurture  nnd  exercise  of  temperate  and  healthy  benl- 
tics.  In  the  picture  of  his  life  there  is  nothing  that  attracts  v 
I17  its  glare  and  tinseled  brilliancy.  The  coloring,  if  any  thnift 
is  cold  nnd  sombre ;  but  there  la  clearness  in  the  outline,  ni 
never-fiiiling  boldness  and  vigor  in  the  filling  up.  Wb  are  aatoo- 
iHhed  at  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  mere  effort  for  show.  Si 
never  seems  to  say  to  liimself,  "  Tliis  will  look  well ;"  but  rather, 
"'Hus  is  correct,  and  therefore  beautiful."  Biographers  have  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  doing  full  justice  to  the  life  of  Franklin  fir 
ibc  reason  that  lie  presents  so  many  points  of  excellence,  all  gfiaw- 
ing  with  quiet  splendor.  Ity  one  lie  is  considered  renuiAabIa 
priniiipally  for  his  philosophical  experiments  and  diecoTcaies;  hj 
(mother,  for  his  ingenuity  nnd  devotion  as  a  diplomat ;  by  a  tihii^ 
for  his  clear-headed  organization  of  plulantliropic  societies ;  by  ■ 
fourth,  ftir  his  patriotism,  and  so  on.  Each  separate  adracili 
tindii  abundant  materials  for  oulo^uinit  the  hero,  but 
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do  the  hero  an  injustice,  for  it  was  not  the  possession  of  a  single 
Acuity  that  made  Franklin  remarkable,  but  the  nice  adjustment 
of  many.  Even  Franklin  himself  fails  to  do  justice  to  his  life. 
His  Autobiography  is  simply  the  story  of  a  prudent  man,  who  ex- 
alts the  virtues  generally,  and  adds  economy  and  money-making 
to  the  list  because  he  practices  them.  If  our  knowledge  of  Frank- 
lin were  confined  simply  to  this  record,  it  would  be  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Franklin's  character  is  one  of 
such  extreme  complexity  that  it  can  not  be  understood  by  ordi- 
nary intelligences.  On  the  contrary,  its  utter  simplicity  is  what 
is  apt  to  confuse ;  for  a  virtuous  character  presents  more  admira- 
ble phases  than  any  other ;  and,  in  dwelling  on  any  individual 
phase,  we  are  likely  to  do  injustice  to  the  others,  Franklin  had 
what  is  called  by  phrenologists  a  well-balanced  organization.  Ev- 
ery faculty  was  largely  formed*  and  assiduously  cultivated.  Ho 
knew  exactly  his  own  strength,  and,  consequently,  never  failed  of 
success  in  what  he  undertook.  He  armed  himself  with  right — 
might  he  possessed — and  never  laid  it  down  until  he  had  gained 
the  victory.  His  life  is  remarkable  for  two  things,  great  ambition 
and  great  virtue.  He  determined  to  be  famous  and  to  be  good. 
He  succeeded  in  both. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  a  family  of  seven- 
teen, and  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  17th  January,  170G.  His 
father,  an  Englisli  Nonconformist,  emigrated  to  New  England 
about  the  year  1682,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of 
his  religion.  He  was  a  tallow-cliandlcr  and  soap-boiler  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  man  of  considerable  for(ic  of  character.  At  eight 
years  of  age  young  Benjamin  was  put  to  the  grammar-school,  but 
continued  there  for  a  very  brief  period.  It  was  his  father's  wish 
to  devote  him  to  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  but,  burdened  with  a 
numerous  family,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  additional  expenses 
of  a  fitting  education  for  tliat  important  sphere,  and  therefore 
took  him  from  tlie  grammar-school,  and  gave  him  a  commercial 
education  in  a  private  establishment  kept  by  Mr.  George  Brown- 
well.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  help  his  father  in  the 
business  of  cutting  wicks,  filling  moulds,  etc.,  but,  disliking  the 
occupation,  conceived  the  idea,  common  to  all  dissatisfied  youth, 
of  going  to  sea.  In  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  this  project, 
his  father  took  him  round  to  various  manufactories  and  work- 
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sliopst,  in  onlor  that  ho  might  pco  tho  opcrationB  of  the  workmen, 
and  thus  iix  on  Honio  prutcHsion  that  would. be  agreeable  to  bu 
tiLMto.     Tho  ehlor  Fninklin  determined  in  favor  of  tho  cutlcr^s 
trade,  and  endoavortMl  to  place  Dcnjamin  with  a  member  of  tliat 
rniil ;  but  tho  hitter  demanded  too  large  a  fee,  and  he  was  taken 
home  again,  with  a  gloomy  proppcct  of  the  candle  and  chandleiy 
business.    At  length  it  was  resolved  that  Kenjamin  (who  from  iLs 
earliest  days  had  displayed  a  strong  bookish  inclination)  should 
bo  apprenticed  to  his  brother  James,  a  printer,  who  had  just  es- 
tablished himself  in  business  (1717).     According  to  the  absunl 
custom  of  that  day,  ho  was  bound  for  no  less  a  period  than  nine 
years — that  is  to  say,  until  ho  wjis  twenty-one  years  of  age.    In 
a  little  time  ho  made  great  progress  in  the  business,  and  became 
a  useful  hand  to  his  brother.     "What  attached  him  most  to  the 
business  was  the  additional  facility  with  which  he  could  now  ob- 
t^iin  books  for  reading.     "\Vith  these  ho  would  delight  himself  on 
every  possible  op{)ort unity,  often  sitting  up  in  his  chamber  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  in  order  that  ho  might  punctually  return 
tho  book  ho  had  borrowed.     In  course  of  time,  the  activity  of  his 
mind  begjui  to  display  itself  in  various  ways,  such  as  discussing 
ethical  topics  with  his  companions,  and  building  up  verses  on  tho 
{)opular  events  of  the  day.     His  father  watched  his  progress  with 
calm  interest,  and  freely  criticised  what  attempts  at  literary  pro- 
ductions fell  in  his  way,  and,  what  was  more  extraordinary,  even 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  son  that  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  expression,  method,  or  perspicuity.    To  remedy  then 
delects,  the  young  man  procured  an  oild  volume  of  the  Sj^ectator^ 
and  endeavoivd  to  imitate  tho  Addisonian  style  of  writing.     In 
order  to  increase  his  stock  of  words,  ho  turned  some  of  the  articles 
into  verse,  and  after  a  time,  when  ho  had  pretty  well  forgotten  tho 
prose,  turned  them  back  again.    Tho  time  he  allotted  for  writing 
exercises  and  for  reading  was  at  night,  or  before  work  began  in 
tho  morning,  or  on  Sunday. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  ago  ho  l)ecamo  a  convert  to  tho 
vegetarian  doctrine,  and  refused  to  eat  tho  flesh  of  any  animal 
that  had  been  slaughtered  for  fooil.  He  was  a  little  annoyed  br 
the  members  of  his  brother's  family,  with  whom  he  boarded,  on 
account  of  this  sudden  and  somewhat  remarkable  conversion,  and 
therefore  determined  to  board  himself  He  proposed  it  to  bis 
brother,  and  agreed  that,  if  tho  latter  would  give  him  weekly  half 
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the  money  he  paid  for  hia  board,  ho  would  take  caro  of  himself. 
Of  course,  his  brother  acciuiesced  in  8uch  an  economical  arrange- 
ment, and  Benjamin  found  that  out  of  his  nmall  num  he  could 
save  at  least  half  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  was  not  the 
only  economy,  for,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  his  repasts,  they  did 
not  take  him  long  to  dis|)atch,  and  he  had  the  greater  jNirt  of  the 
usual  dinner-hour  leil  to  himself 

Franklin* s  brother  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  which 
Le  had  started  in  1720  or  1721,  and  which  was  the  second  news- 
|Mi|)er  in  America.  It  was  called  the  A\'w  EmjUtnd  Courant,  ami 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  lussisted,  of  course,  in  doing  the  press- 
work  and  setting  up  the  type.  The  contributors  to  this  paper 
were  princi|Milly  among  the  private  friends  of  JVIr.  .lames  Franklin, 
and  of\en  came  to  the  otfice  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
and  listen  to  a  little  mutual  adminition.  Ik^njamiirs  ambition 
became  excited,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  try  at 
newsi)a|)er  writing;  but,  doubting  if  his  brother  would  publish  a 
contribution  if  he  knew  it  to  be  from  his  pen,  he  disguised  his 
hand,  and  put  the  manuscript  under  the  door  of  the  printing- 
house.  It  was  found  in  the  morning,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  writuig  friends  who  formed  the  literary  tribunal  of  the  estab- 
lishment. They  road  it,  commented  on  it  in  Henjamurs  hearing, 
and  he  had  the  excpiisite  pleasure  of  finding  that  it  met  with  their 
approlHition,  and  that,  in  their  diflerent  guesses  at  the  author,  none 
were  named  but  men  of  some  character  for  learning  and  ingenuity. 
lie  followed  up  this  iirst  attempt  with  nuuiy  others,  until  he  could 
keep  his  secret  no  longer,  and  so  made  it  known.  His  brother 
trt^aied  him  with  a  little  more  consideration  al*ter  this,  but  mix- 
ed with  it  somewhat  of  jealousy.  lie  was  afraid  his  apprentice 
would  get  too  vain,  and  forget  that  he  had  a  master.  A  good 
deal  of  unhappiness  resulted,  and  Hen,  like  the  monkey  in  the 
storj'.  Received  mon*.  kicks  than  halffience  for  his  exertions.  His 
brother  was  very  passionate,  and  often  struck  him  without  reason- 
able provocation.  Ben  began  to  yearn  for  some  opportunity  of 
{shortening  the  term  of  his  hardships,  and  soon  found  it  in  a  very 
iniexiHH'ted  but  agreeable  manner.  An  article  in  the  |miH*r  gave 
oflense  to  the  authorities,  and  the  proprietor,  JVfr.  James  Fnuiklin, 
was  imprisoned  for  a  month.  In  those  days  the  liberty  of  the  press 
Was  not  so  thoroughly  understood  as  in  the  present,  and,  if  an 
editor  said  an  unpleiusant  thing,  he  stood  a  very  go<Kl  chance  of 
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paying  the  penalty  of  his  temerity  among  the  common  felons  of 
a  jail.  During  his  brothcr*s  confinement  the  management  of 
the  iu4)cr  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  Benjamin,  and  he 
giivc  tlio  authorities  some  rubs  on  the  subject  of  liberty  of  speech. 
When  Jatnus  was  discharged  from  prison,  his  release  was  accom- 
panied with  an  order  that  ''  he  should  no  longer  print  the  new- 
pai)cr  oallod  the  JVew  England  CourantP  It  was  proposed  to  cludu 
this  onler  by  printing  the  pa^K^r  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  Assembly,  James  con- 
sented that  the  latter's  indentures  should  be  canceled.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  fur  some  months  all  went  well ;  but  fresh 
ditieronces  took  place  between  the  two  brothers,  and  a  separation 
ensued.  Ben  sold  his  books,  and  with  the  proceeds  started  secret- 
ly for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  (October,  1723)  without  the 
least  recoinnieiulation  or  knowledge  of  any  person  in  the  place, 
lie  was  unable  to  gain  employment,  and  therefore  went  on  to 
Piiihidelpliia,  where  he  arrived  hungry,  sore-footed,  and  travel- 
soiled.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  baker's,  where  he  purchased 
three  ])enny  worth  of  bread,  consisting  of  three  great  pufiy  roUfl, 
one  of  which  he  placed  under  each  arm,  eating  the  other  through 
the  principal  streets.  A  draught  from  the  river  completed  hut 
frugal  meal.  On  his  way  he  met  many  well-dressed  penxms, 
who  all  seemed  to  go  in  the  same  direction.  Ben  joined  them, 
and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the  Quakenk 
Jle  sat  down  among  them,  and,  feeling  drowsy,  soon  fell  fiut 
asleep,  and  continued  so  until  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  some 
one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  him. 

He  was  more  successful  in  Philadelphia  than  he  had  been  in 
New  York,  and,  after  a  few  days,  obtained  a  situation  as  press- 
man to  one  Keinier,  an  individual  who  united  the  profcssioDS  of 
printer  and  poet,  and  composed  verses  in  type  directly  out  of  his 
Iiead.  By  industry  and  frugality,  Ifcn  succeeded — as  all  young 
men  must  succeed — very  well.  No  one  knew  of  his  whereabouts 
except  a  Boston  crony  who  had  assisted  in  his  escape,  and  had 
kept  the  secret  faithfully;  nor  did  ho  desire  that  his  brother, 
who  had  tried  with  some  success  to  injure  his  reputation  in  oth- 
er cities,  should  know  of  his  retreat  But  the  difRculty  of  keep- 
ing a  secret  is  proverbial,  especially  if  you  want  to  do  so.  An 
incident  o<!cnrred  which  completely  upset  all  Benjamin*8  pkuw 
for  the  future.     A  brother-in-law,  Robert  Holmes,  master  of  a 
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doop  that  traded  between  Boston  and  Delaware,  hearing  of  the 
jOHDg  man,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  mentioning  the  grief  of  his  re- 
lations, and  exhorting  him  to  communicate  with  or  return  to  them, 
and  promising  that  every  thing  should  be  arranged  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Ben  wrote  an  answer  to  this  letter,  thanking  him 
for  his  advice,  and  stating  his  reasons  for  quitting  Boston  in  such 
a  fall  and  convincing  manner  that  he  soon  discovered  the  lad  was 
not  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  he  had  at  first  supposed.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Keith,  governor  of  the  province,  happened  to  sec  this  letter, 
and  was  much  struck  with  its  force  and  clearness,  and,  seeing  that 
ihe  writer,  was  a  young  man  of  promising  parts,  encouraged  him, 
and  said  that,  as  the  printers  of  Philadelphia  were  very  poor  ones, 
be  would  set  him  up  there,  and  use  all  his  influence  to  get  him 
into  business.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  and 
oar  hero  went  on  working  for  Keimcr,  who,  you  may  rest  assured, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  one  of  his  workmen  on  such  ami- 
cable terms  with  the  principal  personage  in  the  state.  In  1724 
Franklin  returned  to  Boston.  His  unexpected  appearance  sur- 
prised the  family ;  all,  however,  were  very  glad  to  give  him  wel- 
come, except  his  brother,  who  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
cold  way,  and  went  on  with  his  work  again.  Ben  was  partly  to 
blame  for  this,  for  he  made  a  display  of  his  worldly  success  by 
showing  his  money  and  his  wtitch  to  the  workmen,  and  thus  irri- 
tated his  brother,  who  said  that  he  insulted  him  before  his  people 
—stupidly  forgetting  that  the  money  and  the  watch  were  the 
results  of  industry  and  economy,  and  not  of  kindness  in  a  new 
master. 

Ben's  father  did  not  approve  of  the  governor's  plan  of  starting 
him  in  business  on  his  owti  account,  although  he  was,  of  course, 
agreeably  flattered  and  impressed  by  the  friendship  of  that  gen- 
tleman. His  principal  fear  was  that  the  lad  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  But  the  governor  was 
not  discouraged,  and  on  Ben's  return  to  Philadelphia  still  insist- 
ed on  his  plan,  and  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  supply  him  with 
money  to  procure  all  necessary  materials  from  England.  He  went 
even  farther  than  this,  and  suggested  that  the  lad  should  himself 
go  to  England  and  select  all  the  things  he  required,  and  establish 
correspondences  in  the  bookselling  and  stationary  line.  Accord- 
ingly, our  hero  prepared  for  the  voyage,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
the  letters  of  credit  which  the  governor  promised  to  give  him. 
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For  these  Icttcrn  ho  called  at  different  timoBy  but  a  future  day 
was  always  named,  and  in  this  manner  the  days  slipped  awaj. 
Having  taken  Iciive  of  his  friends,  and  exchanged  promises  with 
Miss  licad,  a  young  lady  of  Philadelphia,  for  whom  lie  entertain- 
ed tender  sentiments,  our  hero  quitted  the  city,  and  floated  down 
to  the  anchonigo  at  Newcastle.    When  he  went  to  Uio  governor's 
loilgings,  the  secretary  came  to  him,  and,  with  many  expressions 
of  i*egi*et,  siiid  tliat  tlie  governor  was  much  engaged,  but  that  he 
would  send  the  necessary  letters  on  board,  and  that  they  would 
be  found  all  riglit,  and  many  other  things  to  the  same  effect    Hie 
governor's  dispatches  came  on  board  sure  enough,  and  Ben  wu 
liappy  in  the  belief  that  his  letters  were  among  them.     The  bags 
wore  o])encd  in  the  English  Channel,  and  he  found  six  or  seven 
with  his  name  on  them  as  under  his  care,  and  as  one  was  direct^ 
cd  to  the  king's  printer,  and  another  to  a  stationer,  he  thou^t 
all  wiis  right.     lie  arrived  in  England  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1721,  and  immediately  waited  on  the  stationer,  and  delivered 
what  he  sup})Osed  to  bo  his  letter  from  Governor  Keith.    "  1  donH 
know  such  a  ])erson,"  siiid  he;  but,  opening  the  letter,  ^* oh, this 
is  from  Kiddlesdcn.     I  have  lately  found  him  to  bo  a  complete 
rascal,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  nor  receive  any 
letters  from  him."     There  was  not  a  single  letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor, who,  it  socms,  was  a  weak  person,  and  made  promises  with- 
out the  slightest  idea  of  fulfilling  them.     Thus  was  Franklin 
thrown  on  the  world  once  more,  with  nothing  but  habits  of  in- 
dustiy  and  economy  to  depend  on.     lie  lost  no  time  in  looking 
out  for  work,  and  ini mediately  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation 
in  a  famous  printing-odice.     From  step  to  step  he  rose  in  the 
go()<l  est(.;em  of  his  employei's,  making,  also,  many  friends  among 
fh(;  leanuKl  and  cuiious.     He  remained  in  London  for  about 
('ijrliteen  months,  and  then  thought  of  taking  a  journeyman  tonr 
through  Europe  with  a  companion  printer ;  but  this  scheme  wis 
frusfnitcd  by  a  Mr.  Dcnham,  a  gentleman  who  became  acquaint- 
ed with  our  hero  on  the  voyage  out,  and  who,  from  observation 
of  his  gcnenil  habits  (uid  unquestionable  ability,  entertained  a  nn- 
cci-c  respect  for  him.     IVIr.  Denham  was  now  about  returning  to 
America  with  a  great  quantity  of  goods  for  a  store  which  he  in- 
tended to  open,  and  proposed  to  take  Franklin  with  him  as  hifl 
clerk,     lie  added,  that,  iis  soon  as  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
mercantile  busiuess,  he  would  send  him  with  a  cargo  of  flour  and 
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bfeadBtufis  to  the  West  Indies,  and  procure  him  profitable  com- 
missions from  other  houses,  and,  if  he  managed  well,  would  event- 
ually establish  him  handsomely  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
The  thing  pleased  Franklin,  and  he  immediately  closed  with  Mr. 
Denham.  On  the  2dd  of  July,  1726,  he  set  sail  from  Gravesend, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  three  months,  arrived  once  more  in 
Philadelphia.  Keith  was  no  longer  governor,  but  our  hero  met 
him  walking  in  the  streets  like  an  ordinary  citizen.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  little  ashamed,  and  walked  on  without  saying  any  thing. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  old  sweetheart,  Miss  Read,  bad  despaired  of 
the  fidelity  of  her  lover  (who,  very  wrongly,  neglected  to  answer 
her  letters),  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends,  had  married.  It 
was  not  a  happy  union.  Pier  husband  turned  out  a  dissolute  fel- 
low, and,  after  giving  her  much  uneasiness,  deserted  her,  and 
finally  died  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Denham  opened  a  store  in 
Water  Street,  and  every  thing  went  on  in  the  most  amicable  way. 
Franklin  respected  and  loved  him,  and  he  looked  on  our  hero  as 
a  son.  They  might  have  gone  on  together  very  happily,  but,  un- 
fi>rtunately,  in  February,  1727,  they  were  both  taken  ill.  Frank- 
lin's distemper  was  a  pleurisy.  He  suffered  greatly,  and  gave  up 
the  point  in  his  own  mind,  and  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  that 
he  was,  at  the  time,  rather  disappointed  when  ho  found  himself 
getting  better,  inasmuch  as  at  some  future  time  he  would  have 
all  that  unpleasant  work  to  go  through  again.  Mr.  Denham  was 
not  so  fortunate ;  he  suffered  a  long  time,  and  was  at  last  carried 
to  the  grave.  He  remembered  his  protege  in  his  will,  bequeath- 
ing him  a  small  legacy  as  a  mark  of  his  respect.  Once  more 
Fninklin  wjis  left  to  the  wide  world,  not  mucli  richer,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  than  on  former  occasions,  but  with  an  in- 
creased wealth  of  reputation,  and  a  better  knowledp;e  of  the  de- 
vious ways  of  life.  Kcinier,  his  old  master,  was  still  in  business, 
and,  to  all  aj)pcaranco,  flourishing.  He  had  not  foi'gotten  his 
yoimg  workman,  and  tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  large  wages 
to  take  the  management  of  his  ])rin ting-house.  Franklin  closed 
with  him  a  little  unwillingly,  for  he  did  not  like  the  man,  on 
account  of  his  loose  moral  principles.  Franklui  soon  perceived 
that  Keimer's  object  in  engaging  him  at  liberal  wages  was  sim- 
ply that  he  might  use  liim  as  an  instructor  for  his  other  hands, 
most  of  whom  were  new  to  the  trade.  He  went  about  his  busi- 
ness very  cheerfully,  however,  and  made  himself  useful  in  every 
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|)Ossiblc  way ;  even  contriving  to  cast  new  type — a  process  un- 
known in  America  at  tliat  time — to  make  the  ink  used  in  printing, 
and  to  engrave  small  things  for  ornaments.     Notwithstanding  his 
diligence,  he  soon  found  that  his  services  became  every  day  le8& 
important  as  the  other  hands  improved,  and  Keimer  b^an  tc;^ 
grumble  about  the  wages.     At  length  a  trifle  snapped  their  con    ^ 
nection.     A  great  noise  occurred  in  the  court-house,  and  Franl^^ 
hn,  curious  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  popped  his  head  out  c^. 
the  window  to  take  a  look.     Keimer  was. in  the  street,  and,  8&^^ 
ing  him,  called  out  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  bidding  him  mix)(/ 
his  business,  and  adding  some  reproachful  words,  rendered  dou^b/^ 
nettling  from  their  publicity.     He  afterward  resumed  the  quarreif 
in  the  printing-office,  until  stopped  by  Franklin,  who  calmly  toot 
his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

One  of  Keimer's  hands  was  a  young  Welshman  named  Mere- 
dith, between  whom  and  our  hero  had  sprung  up  a  spirit  of  fellow-      ! 
ship.     He  sympathized  with  Franklin  in  his  recent  trouble,  and 
advised  him  to  set  up  for  himself.    Franklin  objected  that  he  had 
no  money.     "That  can  soon  be  remedied,"  he  answered;  "if  you 
will  take  me  for  a  partner,  my  father  will  supply  us  with  all  the 
money  we  want."    It  was  soon  arranged  between  them  that  they 
should  try  their  fortunes  together  in  the  coming  spring.     In  the 
mean  time,  a  sort  of  conciliation  was  brought  about  by  Keimer, 
who  once  more  wanted  Franklin's  assistance,  and  the  latter  re- 
sumed work  under  his  employ. 

It  was  during  fhis  winter  that  our  hero  started  the  famous 
"Junto"  club.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  young  men,  who  met 
for  mutual  improvement.  Franklin  drew  up  the  rules,  and  re- 
quired that  every  member,  in  his  turn,  should  produce  one  or 
more  queries  on  any  point  of  morals,  politics,  or  natural  philoso- 
phy, to  be  discussed  by  the  company,  and  once  in  three  months 
produce  and  read  an  essay  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he 
pleased.  The  club  continued  in  existence  for  upward  of  forty 
years,  and  was  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  poU- 
tics  that  then  existed  in  the  province.  Among  the  members 
was  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Thomas  Godfrey,  inventor  of 
what  is  now  called  Hadley's  Quadrant,  and  very  unjustly  so 
called. 

Wlien  Franklin  &  Meredith  commenced  in  the  following  spring, 
they  derived  a  good  detil  of  benefit  from  the  patronage  of  the  club, 
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every  member  of  which  exerted  liimself  to  procure  patronage  for 
the  joung  firm.     Dr.  Baird,  speaking  of  Franklin  at  this  time, 
said,  ^^  The  industry  of  that  Franklin  is  superior  to  any  thing  I 
ever  saw  of  the  kind ;  I  see  him  still  at  work  when  I  go  homo 
fit)m  the  club,  and  he  is  at  work  again  before  his  neighbors  are 
out  of  bed."     This  observable  mdustry  soon  brought  its  reward; 
work  flowed  in  steadily,  and  the  wholesale  houses  were  anxious 
to  extend  credit  to  the  young  firm.     Franklin,  whose  passion  for 
Nvriting  never  deserted  him,  now  began  to  think  of  starting  a  pa- 
per on  his  own  account ;  but  Keimcr,  who  heard  of  the  intention, 
forestalled  it  by  issuing  one  himself     Our  hero  was  of  course 
vexed  at  this,  and,  to  counteract  the  effect  as  much  as  possible, 
shrewdly  commenced  writing  for  an  opposition  paper.     By  this 
means  the  attention  of  the  public  was  diverted  to  that  paper,  and 
Keimcr's  was  burlesqued  and  ridiculed.    After  carr}'ing  it  on  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  the  latter  was  glad  to  dispose  of  it  to 
Franklin  (1729).     It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  our  hero's  career 
was  altogether  smooth.    He  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  especially  with  respect  to  his  partner,  Meredith,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  very  uidifFercnt  workman,  was  also  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  drunkenness.     Besides  this,  Mr.  Meredith's  father,  who 
was  to  have  paid  for  tlic  materials  used  in  the  business,  was  un- 
able to  advance  more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  leaving  a  hundred 
more  still  due  to  the  merchants,  who  grew  impatient,  and  com- 
menced actions  at  law.     Honesty  and  industry  jilways  have  pro- 
tectors, and  Franklin  found  two  friends  who  came  to  his  rescue. 
Shortly  afterward  Mercditli  retired  from  the  business,  and  Frank- 
lin was  his  own  master.     TIic  frugality  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  pursued  it  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one.     "In 
order  to  secure  my  credit  and  character  as  a  tradesman,"  he  says, 
"  I  took  care  to  be  not  only  in  reality  industrious  and  frugal,  but 
to  avoid  tlic  appearances  of  the  contrary.     I  dressed  plain,  and 
was  seen  at  no  places  of  idle  diversion.     I  never  went  out  a  fish- 
ing or  shooting ;  a  book,  indeed,  sometimes  debauched  me  from 
my  work,  but  that  was  seldom,  was  private,  and  gave  no  scan- 
dal ;  and,  to  show  that  I  was  not  above  my  business,  I  sometimes 
brought  home  the  paper  I  purchased  at  the  stores  through  the 
streets  on  a  wheelbarrow.     Thus,  being  esteemed  an  industrious, 
thriving  young  man,  and  paying  duly  for  what  I  bought,  the 
merchants  who  imported  stiitionery  solicited  my  custom;   oth- 
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crs  proposed  supplying  mo  with  books,  and  I  went  on  prosper- 
ously." 

In  September,  1730,  Franklin  (after  an  unsuccessful  and  som^b^ 
what  mercenary  flirtation  with  another  young  lady)  married  h.^^ 
former  love,  who  was  now  a  widow,  and  who  proved  a  good 
faithful  helpmate.     About  this  time,  also,  he  put  on  foot  his 
project  of  a  public  library.     Proposals  were  drawn  up,  and,    "Jw 
the  help  of  his  friends  and  the  members  of  the  "Junto,"  &Sty 
subscribers  were  obtained.     Afterward  a  charter  was  granl^ 
and  the  company  increased  to  one  hundred  subscribers.     This 
was  the  parent  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  librarraie^ 
now  so  numerous  and  highly  esteemed.     In  1732  Franklin  com- 
menced  the  publication  of  his  famous  Almanac,  under  the  name 
of  RicJiard  Saunders,      It  was  continued  for  twenty-five  yean, 
and  commonly  called  Poor  RicJiard^ s  Almanac.     The  feature  of 
this  publication  wiis  the  immense  amount  of  practical  wisdom  it 
contained,  conveyed  mostly  in  the  shape  of  proverbs.     These 
proverbs,  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  nations, 
were  afterward  put  into  a  connected  form,  and  prefixed  to  the 
Almanac  of  1757  as  the  harangue  of  a  >vise  old  man  to  the  people 
attending  an  auction.     The  piece  met  with  universal  approbation, 
was  copied  into  all  the  papers,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages.   The  Almanac  was  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the 
compiler.     In  1733  Franklin  began  to  study  languages,  and  soon 
mastered  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.    He  was  surprised  to 
find,  on  looking  over  a  Latin  Testament,  that  he  understood  more 
of  that  language  than  he  had  imagined,  and  was  therefore  encour- 
aged to  imdertake  the  study  of  it.     In  1736  he  received  his  first 
public  promotion  by  being  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  reappointed  the  following  year,  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erful opposition  of  a  member  whose  fortune,  education,  and  talents 
gave  him  great  influence  in  the  House.    Franklin,  with  his  usual 
shrewdness,  saw  the  propriety  of  conciliating  this  opponent,  not 
by  any  servile  advances,  but  by  the  establishment  of  some  mutual 
feeling  between  them.    Having  heard  that  he  possessed  a  certain 
scarce  and  curious  book,  our  hero  wrote  a  note  to  him,  express- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  peruse  it,  and  requesting  that  he  might  be 
favored  with  the  loan  of  it  for  a  few  days.     The  book  was  sent 
immediately,  and  Franklin  returned  it  after  a  week  with  a  polite 
note  of  tlianks.     The  next  time  they  met  in  the  House  they  bad 
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Bomothing  to  talk  about,  and  imniodiatoly  aflorward  bocamo  groat 
frionds.  In  1787  Franklin  wiih  appointed  deputy  poHtniuHter- 
goncrol  at  Philadolphiu.  lie  now  begun  to  turn  liiH  thoughts 
Heriously  to  public  aiiairs,  and  rapidly  introduced  a  number  of 
important  municiiml  reforms,  among  whicli  wuh  a  plan  ibr  better 
protecting  and  watching  the  property  of  the  city,  and  tlie  organ- 
ization of  a  citizen  fire  com^uiny,  the  i\r»t  over  oHtabliHhed  in 
America.  During  all  this  tiuio  his  businesH  was  couHtantly  aug- 
menting, and  his  circumBtancOH  daily  growing  cuHier.  In  1743 
be  drew  up  a  plan  for  ostabliHlnng  an  academy  ibr  the  comph'.tc^ 
education  of  youth.  A  year  later  he  Huccecded  in  eHtablinlung 
tlio  Philosophical  Society,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  institutions 
ill  tho  country,  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  the  community  to 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  defenseless  state  of  tiie  ])r()vince,  and 
induced  the  ostablishment  of  several  militia  companies  and  the 
erection  of  a  battery.  I  le  was  ai)puinted  to  all  sorts  of  city  oflices, 
und  discharged  the  duties  ])ertaining  thereto  with  such  ability  that 
ho  had  more  offers  for  similar  posts  tluui  he  could  well  afford  to 
att4;nd  to.  So  nnich  respected  luid  esteemed  was  he  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  it  was  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  carrying  a 
public  project  through  without  his  being  (U)n(*(Tne(l  m  it.  In  17*51, 
Dr.  Thonms  Bond,  a  partic^ular  friend  of  Knuikliirs,  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  hospital  in  IMiiladclpIiia  for  tiu^  receplion 
and  cure  of  poor  siek  people  of  every  condition.  Franklin  threw 
himself  into  the  seheme  with  ardor,  and  it  was  princi|)ally  through 
his  exertions  that  the  iirst  publie  hospital  in  riiiladelphia  was 
established. 

Disputes  and  diiruMdties  had  long  (existed  between  the  English 
proprietaries  of  the  pn^vinee  and  the  inhabitants  coiu'erning  cer- 
tain exemptions  which  the  former  claimed,  but  which  the  latter 
would  not  concede.  Every  governor  who  came  over  from  tho 
OUl  Country,  tilled  with  notions  of  privilege  and  power,  went  back 
again  with  a  flea  in  his  car,  and  in  this  way  a  constant  feud  was 
nmintJiined  bctwetni  one  portion  of  the  government  and  the  jwople. 
It  was  determined  to  bring  this  state  of  things  to  an  (^nd  by  ptUi- 
tioning  the  king  in  p(u*son,  and  it  became  nect^ssary  to  a])point  a 
fitting  af?(Mit  to  convey  the  document  to  England,  and  otherwise 
hM)k  aflcr  the  interests  of  the  American  people.  The  choice  fell 
on  Fnuiklin,  and  once  more  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  not  as  a  jour- 
neyman printer  in  search  of  employ,  but  as  tho  represontativo  of 
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a  people  who  demanded  their  rights.     He  arrived  in  London,  afl^x 
a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1757. 

IJoforc  we  proceed  farther  with  the  narrative  of  Franklin's  pi%\> 
lie  career,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  at  some  length  to  another  phg\^ 
of  his  character.    From  the  exactness  of  his  observation  and  t;le 
force  of  liid  reasoning  powers  he  was  naturally  a  philosopher,      j^ 
cost  him  very  little  trouble  to  find  out  the  cause  of  things.    ''Jthe 
restlessness  of  his  mind  led  him  into  irresistible  trains  of  investi- 
gation, which  inevitably  resulted  in  truth.     In  1746,  Dr.  Spenct^ 
a  Scottish  lecturer,  arrived  at  Boston,  and,  ha\dng  some  electrical 
ap}xiratus,  ])crformed  many  curious  experiments.     Although  not 
well  done,  they  were  sufticicnt  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  our  hero, 
who  inmiediately  began  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties 
of  electricity,  and  especially  the  source  whence  it  came.    After  a 
number  of  experiments,  conducted  ^ith  great  exactness  and  sim- 
plicity, Fi-anklin  consti'ucted  the  general  outlines  of  his  theory. 
All  boilics  in  natui*e,  he  considercd,  had  a  certain  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, which  might  be  dimhiished  by  part  being  given  out  to  an- 
other body,  or  increased  by  receiving  electricity  from  a  cylinder. 
In  the  one  case  he  regarded  tlie  body  as  negatively,  in  the  other 
as  positively  electrified.     In  the  one  case  it  had  less,  in  the  other 
more  than  its  natural  quantity ;  in  either  case,  therefore,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  composed  of  electricity  and  common  matter,  the  usual 
o(pulibrium  or  balance  between  its  two  constituent  ingredients 
was  for  the  time  upset  or  destroyed.    Upon  this  theory  Franklin 
constructed  a  system,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  one  of 
the  most  beantifiil  generalizations  in  the  whole  compass  of  sci- 
ence.    A  brilliant  discovery  rewarded  the  philosopher  for  his 
hours  of  patient  thought  and  investigation.     It  had  long  been 
surmised  that  electricity  and  the  lightning  of  the  heavens  were  one 
and  the  same  Ihild,  but  no  one  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  such  was  actually  the  fact.     In  a  paper  dated  November  7, 
1749,  Franklin  enumerates  all  the  known  points  of  resemblance 
between  lightning  and  electricity.    In  the  first  place,  he  remarkfl, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  effects  of  the  one  should  be  so  much 
greater  than  the  other ;  for  if  two  gun  barrels,  electrified,  will 
strike  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  and  make  a  loud  report,  at 
how  great  a  distance  will  ten  thousand  acres  of  electrified  dond 
strike  and  give  its  fire,  and  how  loud  must  be  that  crack  t     He 
then  notices  the  crooked  and  waving  course  both  of  tho  flash  of 
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i^toing  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  electric  sparks ;  the  tendency 
cf  lightning,  like  electricity,  to  take  the  readiest  and  best  conduct- 
or ;  the  &ct  that  lightning,  like  electricity,  dissolves  metals,  bums 
some  bodies,  rends  others,  strikes  people  blind,  destroys  animal 
tift,  reverses  the  poles  of  magnets,  etc.  From  these  obvious  prem- 
ises he  concludes  that  the  fluid  is  the  same.  But  how  to  dem- 
onstrate this,  so  that  no  kind  of  keen  skepticism  could  demolish 
the  &ct?  At  first  he  thought  he  might  make  a  successful  series 
of  experiments  from  some  high  tower,  such  as  the  spixe  of  a 
church,  etc. ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  at  hand.  It  is  true 
Ci  large  spire  was  in  process  of  erection,  but  it  might  be  months, 
years,  before  it  was  finished,  and  men  on  the  eve  of  a  great  dis- 
covery are  naturally  impatient.  Other  means  were  to  be  discov- 
ered. The  philosopher  walked  about,  and  measured  the  height 
of  every  projection  in  his  mind's  eye.  None  of  them  were  tall 
enough  to  snatch  the  lightnings  from  the  heavens  and  land  them 
ia  safety  at  his  feet ;  not  even  the  trees,  whose  riven  trunks  spoke 
only  of  their  fiiry.  One  day  he  was  taking  a  thoughtful  walk  in 
his  accustomed  way,  quietly  watching  every  thing  and  turning  it 
to  philosophical  account.  His  attention  was  directed  to  a  little 
boy,  who,  with  a  face  full  of  glee,  watched  the  stately  sweepings 
of  a  kite  which  he  had  sent  up  high  into  the  sky.  In  a  moment 
the  idea  struck  him  that  here  was  the  method  of  reaching  the 
clouds  in  the  quickest  and  most  inexpensive  manner.  He  went 
home  and  constructed  a  kite  of  silk,  and  with  this  simple  appara- 
tus awaited  the  next  thunder-storm.  It  came,  and,  accompanied 
only  by  his  son,  Franklin  repaired  to  the  fields,  raised  the  kite,  and 
waited  the  result.  This  was  in  June,  1752.  To  the  lower  end 
of  the  string  he  fastened  a  key,  and  insulated  it  by  attaching  it  to 
a  post  with  silk  threads.  For  some  time  no  effect  was  percepti- 
ble. At  length,  however,  just  as  Franklin  was  beginning  to  de- 
spair, he  observed  some  loose  ends  of  the  hempen  string  rise  and 
stand  erect,  indicating  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  fluid.  He  immediately  applied  his  knuckles  to  the  key, 
and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  drew  forth  the  well-known  spark,  and 
received  the  most  welcome  rap  of  the  knuckles  that  any  man  ever 
received.  As  the  rain  came  on,  the  kite  and  the  cord  became 
better  conductors,  and  the  key  gave  out  copious  streams  of  elec- 
tricity. By  this  simple  experiment,  Franklin  solved  the  great 
philosophical  problem  of  the  day,  and  gained  a  merited  immortal- 
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ity.  Eminently  practical  in  every  thing  he  did,  his  next  endeav  - 
or  was  to  render  this  discovery  of  some  benefit  to  mankind.  Hi^ 
was  not  long  in  doing  so.  Wherever  you  see  a  lightning  coc:::^ 
ductor  guarding  the  exposed  angles  of  a  dwelling,  and  arrestii:::::; 
the  fierce  thrusts  of  the  forked  lightning,  think  of  Franklin, 
was  the  inventor  of  lightning  conductors. 

In  course  of  time,  the  fame  of  these  experiments  reached 
rope.     Franklin  was  recognized  as  an  eminent  philosopher,  c^;^. 
his  papers  were  quickly  translated  into  the  European  langua^^ 
Many  learned  degrees  were  conferred  on  him,  and  the  Royal  So- 
cicty  of  London  made  amends  for  early  neglect  by  voluntari/y 
choosing  him  a  member  of  their  body ;  remitting  all  the  custom- 
ary fees,  and  furnishing  him  with  their  "  Transactions"  gratui- 
tously.    In  1753  they  presented  him  with  the  gold  medal  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Copley,  accompanied  with  a  very  handsome  speecL 
Some  years  afterward,  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  its  example  was  fdi- 
lowed  by  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 

Wo  have  dwelt  exclusively  on  Franklin's  electrical  experiments 
and  discoveries,  for  it  is  on  these  that  his  fame  principally  restfl; 
but,  if  our  space  permitted,  we  could  dilate  with  equal  pleasure 
on  other  phases  of  his  philosophical  career.  We  must,  however, 
return  to  the  memoir  of  his  life,  now  entirely  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  that 
"his  discoveries  were  made  with  hardly  any  apparatus  at  all; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  had  been  led  to  employ  instruments  of  a 
somewhat  less  ordinary  description,  he  never  seemed  satisfied  un- 
til ho  had,  as  it  were,  afterward  translated  the  process  by  resolv- 
ing the  problem  with  such  simple  machinery  that  you  might  say 
he  had  done  it  wholly  unaided  by  apparatus." 

Franklin's  mission  to  London  as  the  agent  of  the  ALSsemblj 
comprehended  more  than  had  been  intrusted  to  any  previous 
agency.  It  was  one  not  only  of  reconciliation,  but  of  remedy- 
to  cure  and  to  prevent.  Innumerable  difiiculties  were,  of  course, 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  proprietaries,  and  for  the  first  year  litr 
tic  or  nothing  was  done.  The  public  mind,  too,  was  distracted 
by  the  war  on  the  Continent,  and  public  men  were  querulous 
with  the  colonists  for  making  a  noise  about  their  a&irs  at  such 
a  moment.  Franklin  found  plenty  to  do,  however.  Ho  vin^- 
catcd  his  cause  with  his  pen,  and  the  journalist  who  ventured  to 
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attack  him  invariably  got  tho  worHt  of  it.  Several  brink  figlitH 
took  place,  and  any  nunil>cr  of  paniplilutH  were  diHcliargod  by  tho 
diflputunts.  It  was  not  until  1700  that  tho  buHiiicHH  upon  which 
ho  was  Hont  to  Knghind  was  satisfactorily  conchidcd.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  in  August,  1702, 
Arrived  once  more  in  Philadelphia.  During  his  absiMice  he  had 
been  chosen  to  repi-esent  the  city  in  the  l*rovinciaI  Asscunbly, 
unci  on  his  api)earance  in  the  House  they  voted  i\\\vv.  thousand 
pounds  to  dcfmy  his  expenses,  and  their  thanks  for  his  services 
on  their  behalf.  ^^  Franklin  rei)licHl  that  he  was  thankful  to  the 
Iluuse  for  the  veiy  handsome  and  generous  aUowance  th(>y  had 
boon  pleased  to  make  him  for  his  servients,  but  that  the  approba- 
tion of  the  House  was  in  his  estiuuitioii  far  above  every  other 
kind  of  reeomjKinse." 

It  was  not  possible  to  effect  any  lasting  sympathy  between  the 
Knglisb  proprietors  and  the  colonists.  The  governor  ap])ointcd 
by  tlic  former  was  always  too  ready  to  lend  hlmsc.lf  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  to  abuse  the  ecmfideneo  and  liberality  of  the  Americans. 
After  again  exp(jricnciiig  tlui  truth  of  this,  the  l*ennsylvanians 
determined  on  their  oflen-thrcalened  aj)peul  to  the  throne,  j>niy- 
ing  th«  king  to  take  the  j)roviuce  out  of  the  hands  of  the  proprits 
taries,  and  ussunu;  ils  govcrniiicnt.  This  course  had  been  pursued 
by  several  other  j)rovinc('s,  and  always  with  decided  advantage. 
Franklin  warmly  approved  of  the  ))lan,  and,  in  conse(|ucnce,  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  governnn^ntal  members,  and,  mainly 
through  their  exertions,  lost  his  seat  in  the  House.  Ibit  he  was 
em*ouraged  by  tla^  peoph^,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  to 
the-  intense  chagrin  of  the  govc^rnor,  was  appointed  once  mon^  a 
eonnnissioner  to  Kngland  to  ))res(>nt  tht*.  p(^lition,  and  discharge 
all  ne<*esnary  duties  relating  (hereto.  *'  Under  whatever  circum- 
Htanccs  this  s(;cond  mission  was  und(Ttaken,  it  a))))cars  to  have 
Ihu'U  a  measiH'e-  pitu)rdained  of  Heaven;  and  it  will  be  forever 
n^menibered  to  the  honor  of  Peimsylvania  that  the  agent  selected 
t<»  assert  and  defend  tlu^  rights  of  a  single  province  at  tlui  court  of 
(Ireat  Hrilaiii  became  the  bold  assertor  of  the  rights  of  America 
in  general,  and,  beholding  the  fetters  that  W(4'e  forging  for  her, 
<'nncelve«l  the*  magnanimous  thought  of  renduig  them  asunder  be- 
fon*  they  could  b(^  riveted."*  On  the  7th  of  November — less  than 
:i  fortni<!;ht  after  his  appointment — Franklin  embarked  at  Chester 
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for  England.  A  cavalcade  of  three  hundred  of  his  firiends  attended 
him  to  the  wharf,  and  took  an  affectionate  &rewell.  The  expenses 
of  his  agency  were  subscribed  by  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  to 
1^  reimbursed  by  the  next  Assembly.  Franklin  reached  Ports- 
mouth on  the  9th  of  December,  17G4,  after  a  short  passage  of 
thirty  days.  He  found  the  people  of  England  more  occupied 
with  the  affiiirs  of  America  than  usual,  arising  from  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  opposition  which  tliat  measure  had  provoked 
in  the  colonies.  He  complained  of  the  disposition  of  the  people. 
"Every  man  in  England,"  he  said,  "seems  to  consider  himself  as 
a  piece  of  a  sovereign  over  America,  seems  to  jostle  himself  into 
the  throne  with  the  king,  and  talks  of  our  subjects  in  the  colonies.** 
Once  more  he  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his  countrymen,  and  fought 
their  battles  in  the  newspapers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  object  of 
liis  mission  seemed  to  progress  favorably,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  king  would  receive  the  pe- 
tition. On  the  22d  of  March,  1765,  however,  the  famous  Stamp 
Act  was  passed.  Franklin  had  opposed  it  with  all  the  force  and 
ability  he  could  command,  but  without  avail.  The  English  min- 
isters were  irritated  with  the  independent  tone  of  the  colonists, 
and  not  disposed  to  listen  to  the  cool  reasoning  of  their  representa- 
tive. It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  they  did  not.  The  law  became 
a  dead  letter ;  at  the  beginning  of  1776  not  a  single  stamp  was 
to  be  found  in  America.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  period,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
In  England  the  opposition  of  the  colonists  caused  great  excite- 
ment, the  ministry  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  called  into  power. 
American  affairs  were  the  leading  topics  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion. All  sorts  of  plans  were  concocted  for  coaxing,  conciliating, 
driving,  or  bullying  the  obstreperous  colonists.  The  new  minis- 
try, conscious  of  the  errors  of  its  predecessor,  brought  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act,  and,  after  a  long  and  stormy 
discussion,  carried  it ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good.  In  the 
course  of  this  struggle,  Dr.  Franklin  was  called  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  peti- 
tions of  the  colonists,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  controversy. 
He  was  not  unprepared  for  the  call,  and  took  good  care  to  be  well 
up  in  his  answers.  The  account  of  the  examination,  which  was 
extremely  lengthy,  and  embraced  a  great  variety  of  topics,  was 
afterward  published,  and  immediately  became  a  document  of  great 
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parliaoMntary  importance.  It  gavo  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  state  and  condition  of  America,  and  of  the  temper  and 
Reeling  which  prevailed  there  concerning  the  measure  in  question. 
Tho  questions  are  put  with  subtlety  and  judgment,  says  a  critic 
in  the  OetUienum*a  Magazine  for  1707,  and  they  are  answered  with 
such  deep  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  ]>recision 
and  perspicuity,  sucli  temper,  and  yet  sucli  spirit,  as  did  honor  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  justified  the  general  opinion  of  his  character 
and  abilities. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  FrankUn  recruited  his  licalth 
by  taking  a  tour  in  Germany  and  France.  lie  was  received  cor- 
dially wherever  he  went,  not  only  in  the  halls  of  learning,  but  in 
the  courts  of  princes.  On  his  return  to  England,  public  business 
crowded  upon  him.  In  17G8  he  was  a])pointed  agent  for  Georgia ; 
in  1769  ho  was  chosen  agent  for  New  Jersey,  and  in  1770  Massa- 
chusetts paid  him  a  similar  compliment.  His  Pennsylvania  agency 
still  continued,  and  thus,  at  the  ripe  ago  of  sixty-four,  he  had  the 
agency  of  four  colonics,  in  each  of  which  circumstances  of  jxiculiar 
diiRculty  and  embarrassment  required  the  full  exercise  of  his  wis- 
dom and  prudence.  Fresh  dilRculties  were  constantly  occurrhig 
between  the  colonial  governors  and  the  people.  Events  wero 
rapidly  ripening  for  the  coming  struggle,  and  evoiy  arrival  fur- 
nished material  for  the  invective  of  statesmen  and  the  spleen  of 
l>arty  presses.  Franklin's  position  in  the  IJritish  metropolis  was 
by  no  means  enviable.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
fmd  I  have  gained  any  ])oint  in  either  countrj',  except  that  of  ren- 
dering myself  suspected  by  my  impiirtiality — in  England  of  being 
too  much  an  American,  and  in  America  of  being  too  much  an 
Englishman."  The  latter  suspicion  came  to  a  sudden  death  when 
the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war  rendered  a  decided  position 
necessary.  Indeed,  it  became  weaker  and  weaker  every  year,  and 
the  displeasure  of  the  British  government  (who  persisted  hi  look- 
ing on  Franklin  as  the  rejm^sentative  man  of  America,  as  indeed 
he  was)  proportionately  increased.  In  1774  he  was  dismissed 
irom  his  olFice  of  j>(>stmaster  general.  It  was  intended  as  a  meas- 
ure of  retaliation,  but  its  eilect  was  highly  benetieial  to  Fninklin's 
reputation.  '*  It  relieved  him  at  once  from  his  anomalous  position 
as  the  holder  of  oiTice  under  the  British  government,  and  removed 
the  suspicion  that  his  enemies  entertained  and  encouraged  that  he 
was  playing  a  double  part."* 

♦  WiairHLifoofFraiiklhi. 
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During  his  sojourn  in  England  Franklin  was  overtaken  by 
a  licavj  afHiction ;  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  wedded  forty-four  3rear8,  and  who^  in 
all  his  successes,  had  been  the  constant  olgect  of  his  aflfectionate 
pride.    The  blow  was  a  severe  one  for  Franklin,  and  contribnted 
in  some  measure  to  his  additional  sojourn  in  England,  although 
the  public  duties  "with  which  he  was  charged  rendered  this  to 
some  extent  necessary.     The  state  of  affidrs  in  America  entirely 
engrossed  the  public  mind ;  debates  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  members  who  participated  in 
them  sought  the  assistance  of  Franklin,  whose  great  experience 
and  diplomatic  sagacity  were  of  invaluable  service  to  his  country- 
men in  tempering  the  zeal  of  their  patriotism.    The  English  min- 
isters, however,  proved  intractable,  and,  after  ten  years  of  inces- 
sant effort,  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia  (May,  1775),  with 
bold  and  decided  ideas  as  to  the  future  policy  of  America.     On 
the  day  after  his  arrival  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  elected 
him  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.     To  the  various  duties  of  these  important  ofiScefl 
he  devoted  himself  with  earnestness,  and  throughout  the  great 
drama  of  Independence  he  was  a  principal  actor.     It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  events  of  this  period ;  they  are  a  part  of  oor 
common  history,  and  must  be  studied  separately. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1776,  Franklin  was  appointed  ft 
commissioner  to  join  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  already  in  En- 
rope,  and  ^^  transact  the  business  of  the  United  States  at  the  court 
of  France."  He  arrived  in  that  country  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  Tlie  object  of  the  mission  was  to  obtain  the  moral  and  mt- 
tcrial  aid  of  Finance  for  the  struggling  republic ;  and  it  was  tri- 
umphantly gained.  Money  and  munitions  of  war  were  loaned  fay 
the  French  monarch,  and  any  quantity  of  volunteers  offered  their 
services  to  fight  against  their  ancient  foe,  the  English.  In  1778, 
a  formal  treaty  of  conmierce  was  signed  between  the  American 
commissioners  on  the  one  part,  and  France  on  the  other,  and  in 
March  of  the  same  year  the  commissioners  were  formally  received 
by  the  French  monarch  as  the  representatives  of  an  independent 
power.  It  is,  of  course,  unjust  to  attribute  the  entire  success  of 
this  mission  to  Franklin,  but  he,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
individual  member,  contributed,  by  the  popularity  and  known  rec- 
titude of  his  cliaracter,  to  its  successful  issue.     On  the  dissoln- 
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lion  of  tlio  cointniBHion,  Frunkliri  was  uppoititcd  iniiiiHter  plcn- 
ipotentiaiy,  and  in  tliat  capacity  remained  in  Franco  to  iwrfomi 
a  great  variety  of  olIiccH,  divided,  in  the  prcHcnt  day,  among  sev- 
eral representatives.  His  industry  was  truly  marvelous,  and  equal 
to  any  emergency.  Although  far  advance<l  in  years,  he  displayed 
the  liveliest  mental  activity,  throwing  himself  into  the  topics  of 
the  day,  scientific  and  iiolitical,  with  the  fervor  of  youth.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  coming  to  terms  with  Great  Britain,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  to  effect  a 
treaty  of  peace  l>etween  the  two  countries.  A  great  deal  of  del- 
icate skill  liad  U)  Ixi  displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  treaty, 
for  there  were  keen  susceptiljilities  on  Ijoth  sides  which  might 
easily  Ijc  wounded.  The  calmness,  tlignity,  and  wisdom  of  Frank- 
lin's bearing  was  of  inestimable  value.  So  excellently  was  the 
preliminary  treaty  drawn  up,  tliat  on  tlic;  3d  of  Septemlxsr,  1783, 
it  was  signed  as  the  definitive  one.  After  thus  happily  assisting 
at  the  inauguration  of  peace,  Fnuiklin  inHisted  on  returning  to 
his  own  country.  lie  had  Ix^cn  absent  in  France  for  nearly  nine 
years,  and  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  encroachments 
(ff  age.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1785,  he  set  sail  from  rx)ndon,  and 
on  the  14th  of  S<jptc;mlK;r  ha  arrived  once  more  in  l'hiladel[)hia, 
where  he  was  received  witii  every  demonstralion  of  pr)puljir  love 
and  njsjKjct,  It  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  Kninklin's  einhieuaj  to 
obtain  the  refKjscj  of  private  lift;.  So  long  had  he  }KM;n  accuHtom- 
ful  to  lx;ar  the  weight  of  public  dnti(;s,  that  ho  could  not  throw 
off  the  hia^l  without  injury  to  himself.  The  remaining  years  of 
Ills  life  were  destined  to  Ix;  j)assed  in  the  public  service  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  subjects.  IJ«j  was  chosen  (1787)  a  dele- 
iruUi  to  the  Convention  for  aflopting  a  Constitution  for  the  L'nit(;d 
States,  and  was  a  working  memlHir  of  that  body.  During  the 
List  yctars  of  his  lif<j  Ikj  continued  to  wield  his  fHjn  with  the  force 
jind  clearness  of  youth,  and  never  missed  an  opj)ortunity  of  [)rov- 
ing  that  he  was  yet  hale  and  hearty  in  mind,  if  weak  and  feeble 
in  \}tH\y, 

Dr.  Franklin  suffered  severely  from  gout,  to  which  was  wlded 
;i  [miiiful  calculous  dihcase.  I'he  two  Uicame  so  distreHsing  and 
continuous  that  he  was  sctarcely  al^le  to  lc;jive  his  berl  for  the  last 
twelve  months  of  his  lift!.  *'  Ahout  Hixtecai  days  Ixifore  his  death," 
writiiS  Dr.  Jones,  who  attended  the  philosojiher  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, ^'  he  was  s<;i/e<l  with  a  f(:verisli  disposition,  without  any  par- 
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ticulur  Hy in|)t()mH  attending  it  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when 
lie  cuniphiiiied  of  a  piiiii  iii  his  left  breast,  which  increased  until 
it  becuino  cxtrcnu^ly  a(*utc,  attended  by  a  cough  and  laborious 
bruathing.  During  thid  state,  when  the  severity  of  his  pains  drew 
forth  a  groan  of  complaint,  ho  would  observe  that  ho  was  afraid 
that  he  did  not  bear  them  as  he  ought ;  acknowledging  his  grate- 
ful Koiise  of  the  many  blessuigs  he  had  received  from  the  Supreme 
lk>Ing,  who  had  raised  him  from  small  and  low  beginnings  to  such 
high  rank  and  consideration  among  men,  and  made  no  doubt  but 
that  his  present  afHictions  were  kindly  intended  to  wean  him  from 
a  world  in  which  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  act  the  part  assigned 
him.  In  this  frame  of  body  and  mind  he  continued  until  five 
days  lK>fore  his  death,  when  the  \ysm\  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
entirely  loft  him,  and  his  family  were  flattering  themselves  ^th 
the  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  but  an  impostlmme,  which  had  formed 
in  liis  lungs,  suddenly  burst,  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  matter, 
which  ho  continued  to  throw  up  while  he  had  power,  but^  as  tliat 
failed,  the  oi-giuis  of  i'esi)iration  became  gradually  oppressed,  a 
calm,  lethargic  state  succeeded,  and  on  the  17th  instant  (April, 
1700),  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  quietly  expired,  dosing 
a  long  and  useful  life  of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months.'* 
The  funeral  took  place  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  his  remains 
were  placed,  according  to  his  request,  at  the  side  of  those  of  his 
wife,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Christ  Church  cemetery.  No 
monument  marks  his  rc^sting-place,  for  he  had  by  will  prescribed 
a  plain  marble  slab.  When  a  young  num  of  twenty-three  years, 
ho  penned  the  following  quaint  ejntaph : 

The  Body 
of 

nKNJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

(Like  tlio  Cover  of  an  old  Book, 

Itri  contents  torn  out, 

and  stripjM'd  of  its  lettering  nnd  f^ildlng) 

Lk'H  here,  food  for  worms. 

But  tlie  work  hIuiU  not  l)c  loBt, 

For  it  will,  AH  he  Ix^lieved,  apiKsar  once  mora 

In  11  new  and  more  elegant  edition, 

Be  vised  and  corrected 

l,y 

Tho  Author. 


OLIVER  EVANS. 

Oliveb  Evans,  who  has  been  called  the  Watt  of  America, 
was  bom  at  Newport,  Delaware,  about  the  year  1755  or  175C. 
His  parents  were  respectable  fanners,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
Oliver  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  wheelwright — an  excel- 
lent and  lucrative  business.  Having  received  but  the  simple  ru- 
diments of  an  education,  Oliver  was  desirous  of  improving  him- 
self, and  in  the  evenings,  when  his  regular  work  was  done,  de- 
voted himself  attentively  to  study.  His  master,  an  illiterate  man, 
observing  the  youth  engaged  in  what  he  considered  an  unprofit- 
able amusement,  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  denying  Ol- 
iver the  use  of  candles.  But  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  not  so 
easily  snuffed  out.  Oliver  collected  the  shavings  he  had  made 
during  the  day,  set  them  in  a  blaze,  and  continued  his  studies 
by  their  grateful  light. 

At  this  early  period  of  his  life  young  Evans  gave  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  active  inventive  faculties.  He  endeavored  to 
find  out  a  method  of  propelling  carriages  on  common  roads  with- 
out the  aid  of  horses  or  other  jmimal  power.  All  that  had  been 
"«\Titten  on  the  subject  he  perused  carefully,  studied  the  various 
experiments,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  gener- 
ally. Tlic  result  was  that  he  concluded  it  impracticable  with 
the  means  then  known  to  mechanics.  During  this  time,  howev- 
er, he  became  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  steam;  he  renewed 
hirt  experiment,  and  with  increased  confidence  in  this  force  he  de- 
clared unhesitatingly  that  he  could  accomplish  his  object.  Of 
course,  such  a  confident  declaration,  coming  from  so  young  a  man, 
excited  the  ridicule  of  his  hearers,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  scheme  until  a  later  day,  when  more  age,  if  not  more  wisdom, 
would  give  weight  and  importance  to  his  opinion. 

Evans's  ingenuity  and  aptness  carried  him  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  trade.  When  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
y(»{irs  of  age  he  was  engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  that 
lK»ing  tlie  only  way  then  known.  Finding  this  process  too  slow, 
he  set  his  wits  to  work  and  contrived  a  machine  that  would  man- 
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ufacturo  three  thousand  a  minute,  and  perform  the  work  witb 
much  more  satisfaction  and  completeness  than  by  band.  He  was 
cheated  out  of  liis  right  to  the  profit  of  this  invention.  It  was 
the  usual  fate  of  an  inventor. 

At  tho'  age  of  tw'enty-five  Mr.  Evans  married,  and  soon  after 
entered  into  business  with  his  brothers,  who  were  millers.  Here 
was  a  proper  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  and  he  culti- 
vated it  in  a  way  that  has  placed  the  milling  fratemily  under 
perpetual  obligations  to  him.  The  improvements  and  inyentioiis 
he  applied  were  the  elevator,  the  conveyor,  the  hopper-boy,  the 
diill,  and  the  descender,  which  five  machines  are  variously  applied 
in  different  mills  according  to  their  construction,  so  f^  to  perfonn 
every  nccessaiy  movement  of  the  grain  and  meal  firom  one  part 
of  the  mill  to  the  other,  or  from  one  machine  to  another,  throu^ 
all  the  various  operations,  &om  the  time  the  grain  is  supplied  from 
the  farmer's  wagon  until  it  is  converted  into  flour,  ready  for  send- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  improvements  were  labor- 
saving,  and  important  in  every  respect.  They  required  much  time 
to  perfect,  and  were,  of  course,  received  with  opposition  from  in- 
terested sources.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  them. 
Mr.  Evans  dispatched  his  brother  through  the  States  of  Pennsjd- 
vania,  Delaware,  Maiyland,  and  Virginia,  to  offer  his  inventions 
gratis  to  the  first  in  each  county  who  would  adopt  them.  Not- 
withstanding this  remarkable  inducement,  he  returned  wholly 
unsuccessful,  and  without  any  favorable  prospects  for  the  future. 
The  Bi-andywine  millers,  in  particular,  were  especially  hostile, 
and  it  was  only  after  several  mills  had  adopted  the  improvements 
that  they  held  a  consultation  to  inquire  into  its  merits.  The  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Evans  in  the  following 
language — ^at  least  so  Mr.  Howe  says,  in  his  biographical  sketch : 
"  Oliver,  we  have  had  a  meeting,  and  agreed  that,  if  thou  would 
furnish  till  the  materials,  and  thy  own  boarding,  and  come  thyself 
to  set  up  the  machinery  in  one  of  our  mills,  thee  may  come  and 
try,  and,  if  it  answers  a  valuable  purpose,  we  will  pay  thy  bill ; 
but  if  it  docs  not  answer,  thee  must  take  it  all  out  again,  and 
leave  the  mill  just  as  thee  finds  it,  at  thy  own  expense.**  Those 
Brandy  wine  millers  were  very  obstinate  and  very  blind  up  to  the 
last  moment,  and  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  poor  Evans,  for  they 
had  the  roputiition  of  being  excellent  in  their  business,  and  hund- 
reds of  others  were  influenced  by  their  decision.     They  were  the 
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last  to  adopt  the  improvomcnts,  and  paid  tho  penalty  of  their 
tardiness  by  losing  much  of  their  pre-eminence. 

Mr.  Evans  was  successful  in  obtaining  patents  for  his  inven- 
tions, among  which  was  a  steam-carriage  to  run  on  common  roads, 
but  the  latter  was  considered  so  visionary  that  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  capitalist  to  join  him  in  the  speculation.  In  1800  or 
1801,  Mr.  Evans  determined  to  construct  a  steam-carriitge  at  his 
own  expense.  He  set  about  doing  so,  and  had  to  make  many 
modifications  and  new  appliances  in  the  steam-engine  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  The  result  was  an  engine  of  a  new  construction, 
useful  not  only  for  this,  but  for  other  purposes.  Struck  with  this 
circumstance,  he  conceived  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  patent, 
and  forthwith  laid  aside  his  carriage  to  perfect  the  engine.  He 
constructed  a  model  on  a  large  scale,  and  cxiKjnded  cvciy  sixpence 
he  possessed  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight 
he  found  himself  without  means,  with  a  large  family,  and  with 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  tho  model  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
few  could  understand,  and  against  which  there  was  much  preju- 
dice, even  among  scientific  men.  He  had  staked  every  thing  on 
this  last  cast.  We  will  give  the  result  in  his  ovm  words.  *'I 
could  break  and  grind  three  hundred  bushels  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  twelve  tons,  in  twoiity-four  hours ;  and,  to  show  its  operations 
more  fully  to  the  public,  I  applied  it  to  saw  stone,  on  the  side  of 
Market  Street,  where  the  driving  of  twelve  saws  in  heavy  fmmes, 
sawing  at  the  rate  of  one  luuidred  feet  of  marble  in  twelve  hours, 
made  a  great  show,  and  excited  much  attention.  I  thought  this 
was  suilicient  to  convince  the  thousands  of  spectators  of  the  utility 
of  my  discover}-^,  but  I  frequently  heard  them  inquire  if  the  power 
could  be  applied  to  saw  timber  as  well  as  stone,  to  grind  grain, 
proj>el  boats,  etc.,  and,  though  I  answered  in  the  aiUrmative,  they 
still  doubted.  I  therefore,  deterniined  to  apply  my  engine  to  all 
new  uses,  to  introduce  it  and  them  to  the  i)ublie.  This  experi- 
ment completely  tested  the  correctness  of  my  principles.  The 
j)ower  of  my  enguie  rises  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  while  tlie 
consumption  of  fuel  has  only  an  arithmetical  ratio,  in  such  pro- 
jK>rtion  that  every  time  I  added  one  fourth  more  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  fuel,  its  powers  were  doubled,  and  that  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  recpured  to  drive  one  saw  would  drive  sixteen  saws 
at  least ;  for  when  I  drove  two  Siiws,  the  consumption  was  eight 
bu.'^hels  of  cold  in  twelve  hours,  but  when  twelve  saws  were  driven 
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the  consumption  wiis  not  inoro  than  ten  bushels ;  so  that,  the  more 
wc  rcitist  the  steam,  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  the  engine.  On 
tlicsc  principles  very  light  but  powerful  engines  can  be  made,  fluit- 
ablo  for  pro]:>olling  boats  and  land-carriages,  without  the  great  en- 
cumbrance of  their  weight  as  mentioned  in  Lati'obe's  demonstra- 
tion." 

In  1804  Mr.  Evans  applied  his  engine  successfuUj  to  the  dredg- 
ing apparatus  employed  on  the  Schuylkill,  performing  all  the  oper- 
ations that  were  required  of  it,  and  propelling  the  vessel  in  the 
steam-boat  fashion  of  the  present  day,  except  that  the  wheel  was 
behind.     Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  skeptics.     They  persisted 
in  looking  on  Evanses  imperfect  machine  as  the  consummation  of 
all  that  could  be  effected  in  that  way,  and  abused  it  for  its  slow- 
ness and  weight.     Tlie  inventor  silenced  them  by  answering  that 
he  woidd  make  a  carriage  propelled  by  steam,  for  a  wager  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  to  run  upon  a  level  road  against  the  swiAest 
horse  that  could  be  produced.     This  machine  Evans  named  the 
Oructor  Amphibolic,  and  Mr.  Howe  states  that  it  was  the  first 
application  in  America  of  steam  power  to  the  propelling  of  land- 
carriages.     In  the  same  year  Mr.  Evans  made  a  proposition  to  the 
T^ncastcr  Turnpike  Company  to  construct  carriages  on  the  same 
principle,  but  the  company  paid  no  attention  to  his  request.     He 
was  absolutely  without  patronage  and  sympathy.     Possessing  as 
he  did  the  secret  of  the  high-pressure  principle — a  principle  of 
imivcrsal  application  in  the  present  day,  and  indispensable  on  rail- 
roads and  rapid  streams — he  was  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn 
as  an  idler  and  a  visionary.     How  far  this  was  the  case  will  he 
.seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  his  "writings,  which  speaks 
almost  in  the  language  of  prophecy :  "  The  time  will  come  when 
people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by  steam-engines  from  one  city 
to  another,  almost  as  fast  as  birds  fly,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
liour.     Passing  through  the  air  with  such  velocity,  changing  the 
scene  in  such  rapid  succession,  will  be  the  most  exhilarating 
exercise.     A  carriage  (steam)  will  set  out  from  Washington  in 
the  morning,  the  passengers  will  breakfast  at  Baltimore,  dine  at 
riiihidelphia,  and  sup  in  New  York  the  same  day.     To  accom- 
plish this,  two  sets  of  rail- ways  will  be  laid,  so  nearly  level  as  not 
in  any  way  to  deviate  more  than  two  degrees  from  a  horizontal 
line,  made  of  wood  or  iron,  or  smooth  paths  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel,  with  a  rail  to  guide  the  cariiages,  so  that  they  may  pass 
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each  other  in  different  directions,  and  travel  by  niglit  as  well  as 
by  day.  Engines  will  drive  boats  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour, 
and  there  will  be  many  hundred  steam-boats  running  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi." 

Upward  of  thirteen  years  were  required  to  introduce  his  mill 
inventions  and  improvements,  and  the  expenses  were  so  great 
that  the  fees  received  from  the  licenses  were  barely  sufficient  to 
cover  them.  But  even  this  was  too  much  for  unfortunate  Mr. 
Evans.  When  the  advantages  of  his  system  became  more  fully 
Tec<^ized,  the  inducements  to  cheat  were  augmented.  lie  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  but, 
through  some  informality  in  the  patent,  the  decision  was  against 
him,  and  his  mean  enemies  were  at  liberty  for  a  time  to  rob  him. 
Li  1808,  however,  he  petitioned  Congress  for  a  new  patent,  and 
was  successful  in  obtaining  it,  and  even  in  sustaining  it  against 
the  interested  opposition  of  a  number  of  millers,  who  presented  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  saying  "  that  the  public  had  been  grossly 
deceived  in  regard  to  Evans  being  the  original  inventor  of  his 
patented  mill  machines ;  for,  so  far  from  having  invented  aZ/,  ho 
was  not  the  original  inventor  of  any  of  them." 

The  remainder  of  Evans's  life  was  spent  in  useful  devotion  to 
the  subjects  of  steam  and  mechanics.  lie  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing an  iron  foundry  and  machine  shop  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
had  ample  opportunity  for  making  experiments  and  executing  his 
plans  on  a  limited  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  had  Evans  been 
favored  by  circumstances,  and  by  kindly  patronage  and  support, 
he  would  have  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
ventors of  the  age.  His  experiments  on  the  subject  of  steam- 
boat navigation  were  made  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  those  of 
Fulton,  and  his  high-pressure  engine  was  the  parent  of  all  steam 
appliances  on  rail-road  or  river.  As  it  was,  the  world  treated 
him  with  neglect,  and  he  died  poor  and  broken-hearted,  while 
men  of  less  native  genius,  but  more  practical  temperament,  bore 
off  the  palm.     Mr.  Evans  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1819. 


KOGEIl  SUERMAN. 
EoGEB  Sherman  ivas  bom  at  Nowton,  MoseinchuBettB,  on  the 
lOlh  of  Aiiril,  1721.  Ilifl  finccetors  came  from  Dcdham,  Englnnd, 
about  tlic  yciir  1G35,  nn<l  settled  atWntcrtawn,  near  the  place  of 
liiH  ntitivily-  Tlic  ftitlicr  of  Hogcr  Sherman  was  a.  rcapectaUo 
fiuiiuT,  t>iit  IiiH  circiimflnnccs  were  too  humblo  to  allow  him  to 
givo  h'm  son  niiicli  of  lui  education.  Young  Roger  cnjt^xsd  oil  tho 
liniitcil  iuh'iintiigcH  of  tlic  jKirieh  kpIiooI,  and  at  nn  early  ago  yn» 
a\>\>n:i\tmti\  m  a  xlioctnmkcr,  whom  ]vi  ocrvcd  fiiithfully  for  five  cr 
»\x  jviirs,  iiiid  (■ontinucd  to  follow  tlio  occiipalion  for  many  yosn 
afliT.  Fi-oin  hirt  yiiiith  Hogcr  Sherman  woa  difttinguished  by  n 
ciiger  lliirst  for  knowle4l<;ro,  and  neither  the  limited  means  of  hia 
school  nor  llio  long  hours  of  liis  diuly  toil  interfered  with  his  pur- 
suit of  knowlci1<;(<.  He  %v;u>  in  the  tuiliit  of  Pitting  at  his  woik 
with  ii  Ixvik  iK'forc  liim,  ilevoting  to  study  ovoiy  moment  that  Ui 
cyca  conld  Iciito  llie  work  on  wliich  he  was  engnged.  In  this  way 
liu  gained  n  vory  couunciiihdJe  aeqimintoneo  with  general  Bcienett 
the  systcn)  of  logic,  geogr.iiihy,  matliuniutic^  the 
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pics  of  history,  philosophy,  theology,  aiiJ  i>arlioularly  law  and 
l^olitics. 

In  1741  his  father  died,  leaving  him  the  rosi>onsil>le  head  of  a 
largo  £unily.  This  was  a  serious  trust,  hut  Rt^r,  although  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  felt  the  weight  of  the  oblig:ition,  and  dis- 
charged it  with  kindness  and  devotion.  Toward  his  mother,  who 
w:vs:  spared  to  see  her  son  eminent  and  honored,  he  manifested 
tlio  most  devoted  attachment. 

In  1743  Koger  Sherman  removed  to  the  iovnx  of  New  IMilford, 
where  ho  commenced  busmess  as  a  shoemaker,  but,  as  the  sihh;- 
ulation  did  not  promise  to  bo  lucrative,  he  abandoned  it,  and 
wont,  into  trade  with  an  elder  brother,  who  resided  in  the  same 
place.  The  undertaking  was  successful,  and  Sherman  beeamc  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  community.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics 
was  now  put  to  practical  use.  He  was  apinnnted  county  survey- 
or. In  1748  ho  also  supplied  the  astronomical  calculations  for 
ail  tUmanac  published  in  New  York  city,  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  scvenil  subsequent  years. 

In  1740  Koger  Sherman  married,  and  this  event  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  thoughts,  and  a  new  impetus  to  his  aims.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him  at  this  time.  A  neighbor  had  become 
involved  in  ditlioulties,  arising  out  of  the  settlement  of  a  testa- 
nientarv  trust,  lie  needed  legjil  advice,  and  slated  his  case  to 
Sherman,  who,  as  we  have  alivady  mentioned,  made  law  one  of 
his  numerous  studies.  Sherman  t(X)k  down  the  heads  of  the  ease 
in  writing,  and  was  then  desin^d  to  consult  with  a  lawyer  who 
resided  in  a  neighboring  town.  He  did  so,  and,  while  conversing 
wiih  this  gentleman,  made  frtHpient  ivfoivnoe  to  his  memonuidum. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  application,  by  way  of  |vtition, 
to  the  projKnMribunal,  the  lawyer  desiivd  that  Shemian's  minutes 
might  be  lei'l  with  him.  Sherman  Reluctantly  consented,  telling 
him  that  thev  wen^  meivlv  jotted  down  for  his  own  use.  The 
lawyer  ivad  the  dixnnnent  with  surjnnse.  He  i>erceived  that, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  ttH.*hnicalities,  it  was  equal  to  any  yn}- 
tit  ion  whioh  he  himself  could  pn^pare,  and,  consequently,  that 
none  other  was  neeessaiy.  Upon  this  the  legjil  giMitleman  made 
some  iiupiiries  concerning  Sherman's  avtxN'Xtions,  and  Innng  told 
that  he  was  a  sluvniaker  by  tmde,  ni'gixl  him  to  abandiMi  that 
business,  and  adopt  a  profession  ibr  which  naturt>  had  evidently 
(jiialitied  him.    Tlie  demands  of  a  large  fmnily  prevented  his  act- 
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ing  on  this  suggestion  immediately,  but  it  gave  a  direction  to  his 
future  studies,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  distinction  ivhich  he 
afterward  obtained.  In  1754  he  was  qualified  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Hia  practical  and  sound  judgment,  combined  with  in- 
llcxible  integrity,  soon  gave  him  a  pre-eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  iK)intcd  him  out  as  a  fitting  object  for  public  trust.  In  1755 
he  was  apfiointcd  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  New  Milford,  and  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for 
the  county  of  Litchfield,  and  for  two  years  dischai^d  the  duties 
of  that  olFice  with  distinguished  ability.  He  then  removed  to 
New  Haven,  where  he  acted  as  treasurer  of  Yale  College.  In 
consideration  of  his  attainments  and  studious  habits,  he  received 
from  that  learned  institution  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of* 
Arts.  In  the  following  year  (1766)  the  colony  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut. As  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  held  their  meet- 
ings with  closed  doors,  we  have  no  record  of  his  career  in  that 
body ;  but  from  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life  we  may  reason- 
ably sup^>osc  that  it  was  satisfactory.  During  the  same  year  Mr. 
Shcnnan  was  also  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Con- 
necticut. The  first  oiFice  he  retained  for  twenty-three  years,  the 
last  for  nineteen  years.  He  would  probably  have  held  them  mach 
longer  had  not  a  law  been  passed  rendering  the  two  offices  in- 
comi)atible. 

We  have  biiefly  recapitulated  the  offices  of  trust  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Sherman  prior  to  tlie  Kcvolution,  and  may  now  turn  to  the 
latter,  as  the  drama  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  became  one  of  the 
])rincipal  actors,  and  with  which,  to  the  end  of  time,  his  name  wiO 
be  associated.  In  August,  1774,  Mr.  Sherman  was  nominated 
delegate  to  the  General  Congress  of  the  colonies.  It  was  a  [»• 
riod  rer^uiring  great  calmness,  unusual  sagacity,  and  unflinching 
])atriotism ;  and  when  Koger  Sherman  took  his  seat  in  the  fint 
Continental  Congress,  every  one  knew,  and  acknowledged,  that  be 
brought  these  requisites  with  him,  and  would  even  there  be  the 
glory  of  his  country.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  assembly,  and  was  appointed  to  the  most  important 
committees,  among  which  was  one  to  concert  a  plan  of  militaiy 
operations  for  the  campaign  of  1776  ;  to  prepare  and  digest  a  fiiv 
of  confederation,  and  to  repair  to  head-quarters  at  New  YoA 
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and  examine  into  the  state  of  the  army.  But  what  was  more  im- 
pcHTtant  than  these  was  that,  in  connection  witli  Franklin,  Adams, 
Jefierson,  and  Livingston,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  apiK)int- 
ed  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  immortal 
document,  as  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Jefferson,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Sherman's  influence  was  principally  exerted  in  car- 
rying it  through  Congress ;  but  that  he  was  engaged  at  all  argues 
the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held.  John  Adams  says  of 
him  that  he  was  '^  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  pillars  of 
the  Revolution."  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  and  consid- 
ered nothing  too  minute  for  his  special  attention. 

In  1784  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  mayor  of  New  Haven,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  "wvlt  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  re- 
vise the  laws  of  the  state,  and  in  1787  received  a  similar  appoint- 
ment to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Among  his 
manuscripts  a  paper  has  been  found,  containing  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions prepared  by  him  for  the  amendment  of  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  incorporated,  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  new  Constitution.  In  the  debates  in  that  conven- 
tion Mr.  Sherman  bore  an  important  part.  In  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Floyd,  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  "  Per- 
haps a  better  Constitution  could  not  bo  made  upon  mere  specula- 
tion. If,  upon  exiKirience,  it  should  be  found  to  be  deficient,  it 
provides  an  easy  and  peaceable  mode  of  making  amendments ; 
but  if  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted,  and  the  several  states 
choose  some  of  their  wisest  and  best  men,  from  time  to  time,  to 
administer  the  government,  I  believe  it  will  not  want  any  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  kind  Providence,  which  guarded  these  states 
through  a  dangerous  and  distressing  war  to  peace  and  liberty, 
will  still  watch  over  them,  and  guide  them  in  the  way  of  safety." 

Having  exerted  all  his  power  to  secnro  a  proper  form  of  gov- 
ernment, Sherman's  abilities  were  now  called  in  demand  to  secure 
its  adoption  by  his  native  state.  There  wore  many  local  objec- 
tions and  prejudices  to  overthrow — objections  which,  in  sonic 
states,  were  nearly  fatal.  Mainly  owing  to  Sherman's  argument 
and  influence,  Connecticut  adopted  the  Constitution.  After  its 
nitilicalion,  ho  was  ininiodiatoly  oloctod  a  ropresontalivo  of  the 
state  in  Congress.  He  served  in  this  capiwity  for  two  years,  and 
was  then  elected  to  the  United  Stales  Senate  (1791).     Ho  con- 

IT 
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tinued  in  the  full  discharge  of  his  senatorial  duties  until  death 
dragged  him  from  the  helm.  Mr.  Shemum  died  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1793,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  man  of  strictly  religious  principles  and  in- 
stincts. He  was  a  devout  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  commencement 
of  every  session  of  Congress,  to  peruse  it  daily,  and  to  present  it 
to  one  of  his  children  on  his  return.  His  temperament  was  of  a 
high  moral  order,  and  healthy  as  his  physical  man.  It  was  im- 
possible to  swerve  him  from  the  line  of  conscientious  duty :  in- 
tegrity was  the  essence  of  his  thoughts,  and  penetrated  his  small- 
est action.  He  was  remarkable  for  common  sense,  and  for  tak- 
ing a  clear  view  of  perplexed  subjects  which  others  scarcely  dared 
to  handle.  ^'  He  was  capable  of  deep  and  long  investigation. 
While  others,  weary  of  a  short  attention  to  business,  were  relax- 
ing themselves  in  thoughtless  inattention  or  dissipation,  he  was 
employed  in  prosecuting  the  same  business,  either  by  revolving  it 
in  his  mind,  and  ripening  his  own  thought  upon  it,  or  in  confer- 
ring with  others."  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  accomplished  so 
much,  and  did  it  so  well.  In  person  Mr.  Sherman  v^as  considerably 
above  the  common  height ;  his  form  was  erect  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  countenance  manly  and  agree- 
able. His  bearing  was  naturally  modest,  but,  when  matters  ot 
importance  were  discussed,  he  became  unreserved,  firee,  and  com- 
municative. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  which  is  placed 

over  his  tomb : 

In  memory  of 

the  Hon.  ROGER  SHERMAN,  Esq., 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Haven, 

and  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  Massachusetts, 

April  19th,  1721, 

and  died  in  New  Haven,  July  23d,  A.D.  17J)3y 

aged  LXXII. 

Possessed  of  a  strong,  clear,  penetrating  mind, 

and  singular  perseverance, 

he  became  the  self-taught  scholar, 

eminent  for  jurisprudence  and  policy. 

He  was  nineteen  years  an  assistant, 

and  twenty-three  years  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 

in  high  reputation. 
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H6  WM  a  delegate  in  the  fint  CongraM, 

•igned  the  glorknif  Act  of  Independence, 

and  mai^  jean  displayed  superior  talents  and  ahilitj 

in  the  nadonal  Legislature. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conrention, 

i^yprored  the  Federal  Constitntion, 

and  senred  his  oosntiy  with  fidelity  and  honor 

in  the  House  of  BepresentatiTcs, 

and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  man  of  approred  integrity ; 

a  cool,  discriminating  Judge ; 

a  prudent,  sagacious  politician ; 

a  true,  fUthful,  and  firm  patriot. 

He  erer  adorned 

the  profession  of  Christianity 

which  he  made  in  youth ; 

and,  distinguished  through  life 

for  public  useftilness, 

died  in  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality. 


ROBERT  FULTON. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  man  of  genius  receives  the  full  ineu- 
uro  of  homage  to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  is  apt  to  be  ridicolad 
aa  a  visiionary,  and  persecuted  aa  a  plagiarist  duriog  hia  life,  and 
forgotten  after  his  death.  These  hard  conditions  seem  to  be  the 
penalty  'which  one  man  pays  for  overlapping  bis  neighbor  in  !»■ 
lellectual  greatness ;  a  sort  of  iniquitous  compensation  which  Uu 
rabble  insiats  on  establishing.  If  there  is  one  maa  more  than  an- 
otliur  who  fortunately  can  not  complain  of  this  cruel  iojuetice,it 
is  Uobcrt  Fulton.  Every  American  must  experience  a  thrill  <t 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try lives  also  in  its  best  recolleetion.  The  name  of  Fulton  is  trn^ 
"  fiuniliar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words."  In  every  conai' 
cnibic  city  of  the  New  World  the  streets  arc  named  after  hia; 
lai^e  and  [Mpulous  cities  bear  liis  honored  name;  acraes  ewj 
Ocean,  through  every  inlet,  away  to  the  remotcBt  comers  of  tbt 
eai'lh,  rielily-lndttn  vessels,  also  named  afler  him,  plow  their  n^ad 
way.  It  is  not  oidy  their  name,  but  their  present  perfection,  tbrt 
they  owe  to  this  wm-lhy  son  of  tho  laud  of  freedom.     'Withort 
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his  application  and  industry,  without  his  early  perception  and 
steady  pursuit  of  the  useful  ends  of  steam  power,  America  might 
yet  be,  to  a  great  extent,  an  impenetrable  and  unwieldy  forest. 
All  the  vast  resources  of  the  great  West,  all  the  riches  of  the 
South,  all  the  industrial  resources  of  the  North  and  East,  would 
be  limited  and  narrowed  to  circumscribed  sections  of  our  country, 
and  distributed  there  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  With  the  rapid 
and  convenient  transit  of  the  steam-ship,  every  variety  of  produce 
is  now  conveyed  to  the  nearest  market,  and  circulated  in  material 
wealth  to  all  comers  of  the  land.  Every  stream,  with  a  respect- 
able depth  of  water,  boasts  of  its  own  steam  navigation.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  captain  who  had  a  boat  of  such  a  buoyant 
character  that  he  could  run  it  any  morning  after  a  heavy  dew. 
Exaggerations  are  always  based  on  some  truth,  and  even  this  gas- 
conade hints  at  a  perfection  which  really  docs  exist.  For  this, 
and  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  steam 
navigation,  we  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  indebted  to  Kobert  Ful- 
ton. It  is  just  and  proper  that  he  should  be  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  countrymen,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  latter  that  they  have 
not,  like  too  many  other  nations,  allowed  the  name  of  a  great  ben- 
efactor to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Robert  Fulton  was  bom  at  Little  Britain,  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  17G5.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
condition,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  wlicn  he 
was  three  years  of  age,  he  was  left,  with  very  little  assistance,  to 
cut  for  himself  a  path  in  the  rough  world.  lie  possessed  a  native 
taste  for  art,  and  could  use  his  pencil  skillfully  at  a  very  early 
age.  So  much  pleasure  did  he  derive  from  the  exercise  of  this 
talent,  that  he  became  ambitious  to  excel,  with  a  view  to  adopt- 
ing the  profession  of  a  painter.  lie  made  rapid  progress,  and,  at* 
the  age  of  seventeen,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  landscapes.  In  a 
nhort  time  he  was  able  to  make  more  than  a  living ;  he  could 
pave,  and,  like  a  sensible,  prudent  man,  provide  for  the  emergen- 
cies of  sickness  or  other  accidents  of  life.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  had  accumulated  a  little  capital  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  addition  to  comforting  and  supporting  a  widowed  mother. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  young  men  of  talent  imitated  Fulton's  ex- 
ample.    By  industry  and  economy  he  placed  a  solid  bar  of  com- 
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fort  between  himself  and  the  exigencies  of  life,  and  to  this,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  we  owe  his  subsequent  devotion  to  mechan- 
ics. If  he  had  simply  dallied  with  the  arts,  he  would  have  been 
a  poor  painter  all  his  life ;  but  he  seized  them  with  a  vigorous 
hand,  and  moulded  them  to  his  purpose.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished he  breathed  more  freely,  and  began  to  yearn  for  greater 
perfection,  and  for  communion  with  men  who  made  art  what  it 
was — a  noble,  soul-inspiring  vocation.  At  this  time  the  great 
American  painter,  Benjamin  West,  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
art  world,  the  centre  around  which  all  that  was  great  and  com- 
manding in  wealth  and  intellect  revolved.  He  was  the  pet  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  fraternity  of  En- 
glish painters.  Now  that  he  was  at  ease,  Fulton  determined  on 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  this  art  god.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  countryman,  and  invited  to  become  an 
inmate  of  his  house.  Such  a  cordial  invitation  was  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  young  artist,  and  he  became  not  only  the  guest, 
but  the  pupil  of  the  great  master. 

For  several  years  Fulton  pursued  his  studies  with  devotion  and 
success.  He  made  many  valuable  acquaintances,  and,  being  a 
man  of  considerable  information  on  mechanical  subjects  (for  which 
he  always  had  a  strong  regard),  he  drew  around  him  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  amateurs,  among  whom 
may  be  numbered  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope. The  first-named  nobleman  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  per- 
fect system  of  canal  navigation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  at 
the  time  Fulton  made  his  acquaintance,  was  largely  interested  in 
similar  important  enterprises  all  over  the  country.  Fulton  had 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  canals,  and  was  prepared 
to  give  well-digested  opinions  concerning  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  then  in  agitation.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  80 
well  pleased  with  his  aptness  in  these  respects,  that  he  cordial- 
ly recommended  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of  painter,  and 
take  to  that  of  civil  engineer.  Fulton  acted  on  this  advice,  and 
shortly  afterward  we  find  him  residing  in  Birmingham — ^the  cen- 
tral workshop  of  England— engaged  in  the  construction  of  those 
numerous  canals  which  have  since  added  so  much  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  that  town. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  a  man  with  a  decided  genius  for  mechanics, 
lie  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  prosecution  of  Yarioas 
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experiments  in  connection  with  the  newly-discovered  powers  of 
the  steam-engine.  One  of  his  projects  was  to  propel  a  vessel 
through  the  water  with  gigantic  ducks'  feet  worked  by  machinery. 
He  mentioned  this  plan  to  Fulton,  but  the  latter  objected  to  its 
practicability,  and  suggested  other  means  whereby  the  desired  ob- 
ject might  be  obtained,  he  thought,  in  a  more  easy  and  economi- 
cal way.  Earl  Stanhope  continued  his  experiments,  and  soon 
found  that  Fulton's  objections  were  valid  and  fatal.  A  few  years 
later  Fulton  applied  the  suggestions  he  had  proffered  to  the  noble- 
man, and  succeeded  in  propelling  satisfactorily  the  first  steam-ves- 
sel that  ever  pressed  its  way  through  the  waters. 

Fulton  threw  himself  into  the  subject  of  canal  navigation  with 
great  enthusiasm ;  wrote  a  book  concerning  it,  and  took  out  a 
patent  for  some  improvements  which  he  conceived  belonged  to 
bim,  but  which,  in  the  end,  turned  out  to  be  of  no  practical  use. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Watt,  and  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  improving  himself  in  practical  mechanics  and  machinery.  Afl- 
er  remaining  for  some  time  in  Birmingham,  he  determined  on  vis- 
iting France.  One  of  his  reasons  for  this  step  was  a  desire  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  French  government  for  the  sale 
of  a  marine  missile,  called  a  toiyedo,  whicli  Fulton  asserted  would 
destroy  the  navy  of  an  enemy  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  and 
expedition.  Experiments  were  made  in  tlic  Seine,  but  with  little 
success.  The  French  government  declined  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  Mr.  Torpedo.  Fulton  then  offered  his  invention  to  the 
English  government,  and  afterward  to  the  government  of  his  own 
country.  Extensive  exj)eriments  were  made,  but  the  invention 
was  again  found  wanting,  and  after  a  while  died  a  natural  death. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  perhaps,  that  it  did.  If  it  were 
capable  of  doing  what  Fulton  said  it  would,  he  was  criminally 
wrong  in  offering  it  to  any  other  government  than  his  own.  Such 
an  instrument  of  warfare  should  only  be  placed  in  the  most  right- 
eous hands,  and  where  it  is  likely  to  be  used  on  the  side  of  truth, 
justice,  and  human  progress.  Fulton's  conduct  in  the  matter 
hIiows  that  he  had  no  moral  sentiment  on  the  subject,  but  merely 
looked  out  for  the  best  market. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  out  of  evil  comcth  good.  It  is 
]:>robable  that  Fulton's  efforts  in  the  torpedo  line  greatly  improved 
liis  mechanical  dexterity,  and,  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
water  craft,  directed  his  attention  once  more  to  tlie  subject  of  ma- 
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rino  locomotion.  Many  attempts  were  being  made  in  all  coun- 
tries to  invent  a  vessel  which,  with  the  aid  of  steam,  should  defy 
the  winds  and  the  tides,  and  move  wherever  the  hand  of  man 
cliose  to  direct  it.  Until  Mr.  Watt  had  invented  his  double-action 
condensing  engine,  there  seemed  no  possibUity  of  effecting  this 
dciitirablo  object ;  but  when  that  groat  improvement  was  intro- 
duced, it  became  apparent  to  Fulton  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived for  victoriously  snatching  the  laurels  from  various  competi- 
tors. Tliere  is  now  no  doubt  that  he  did  so  openly,  and  fidrly, 
although  it  has  been  the  custom  to  assert  that  he  stole  some  of 
them,  ut  least,  from  other  men,  particularly  Fitch  and  Rumsey. 
We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  controversy,  nor  is  it  profitable  to 
o]>en  up  a  (question  satisfactorily  settled  by  eminent  and  consden- 
tious  authorities.  All  that  Fulton  claimed  they  have  conceded 
to  him.  Others  may  have  gone  in  the  same  direction  that  he 
(lid,  and  aimed  for  the  same  goal,  but  they  did  not  take  the  same 
path,  and  consequently  he  got  there  first. 

The  improvement  Fulton  suggested  to  Earl  Stanhope  was  sim- 
ply to  substitute  a  water-wheel  for  the  propelling  power  instead 
of  an  imitation  webbed  foot.  Experience  soon  proved  the  latter 
to  be  of  no  use,  and  Fulton  was  therefore  additionally  anxious  to 
test  the  merits  of  his  own  scheme.  Ho  was  fortunate  in  getting 
a  partner  who  not  only  thoroughly  understood  the  suljiect,  bat 
wlio  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
undcrtiiking.  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  France,  where 
Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Livingston  were  then  living.  They  were 
measurably  successful,  and  arrangements  were  entered  into  for 
tlio  prosecution  of  the  scheme  in  America.  An  application  was 
at  once  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  its  WBters  by  steam.  It  was  con- 
sidered so  impracticable  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  grant, 
the  only  condition  being  that  a  vessel  should  be  propelled  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  within  a  certain  prescribed  period.  The 
engines  for  Fulton's  first  boat  were  ordered  from  England,  and 
arrived  in  America  in  180C.  The  vessel  was  entirely  finished  in 
Antrust,  1807,  and  a  trial  trip  was  immediately  announced,  in- 
vitations being  sent  to  all  the  leading  scientific,  literary,  and  po- 
ll ti(*al  men  of  the  city.  A  more  critical  assemblage  could  scarce- 
ly be  gathered  together,  or  one  more  keenly  disposed  to  ridicnte 
failure.  Many  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  whole  affiur 
wjis  a  mere  catch{>enny  Innnbug ;  others  shook  their  heads,  as 
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if  they  know  pcrfoctly  well  what  could  bo  done  in  the  way  of 
steam  navigation,  and  woro  certain  that  Fulton^s  wtiH  not  the 
plan.  All  were  unanimous  on  one  point — that  it  was  worse  than 
throwing  money  away  to  speculate  in  such  a  wild  and  thrifllesB 
undertaking.  When,  however,  the  unshapely  vessel  was  observed 
to  move  silently  from  her  dock  on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  cleave 
her  course  through  the  foaming  stream,  the  doubters  began  to  have 
doubts  about  their  doubts ;  the  skeptics,  to  bo  skeptical  of  their 
skepticism ;  the  lukewarm  boiled  over  with  excitement,  and  the 
indifferent  became  ontliusiostic.  The  first  turn  of  the  big  wheels 
effected  a  double  revolution,  in  the  water  and  in  men's  minds. 
Cries  of  acclamation  arose  from  cither  shore,  and  the  first  steam- 
ship in  the  world — the  CknnoiU — moved  like  a  miglity  conqueror 
amid  shouts  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

In  a  few  days  the  Cleiinont  started  on  her  first  long  trip.  Tliis 
was  to  Albany,  and  conroniing  it  Mr.  Fulton  wrote  as  follows: 
"My  steam-boat  voyage  to  Albany  and  back  has  turned  out  rather 
more  favorable  than  I  had  calculated.  The  distance  from  New 
York  to  Albany  is  one  liundred  and  d^iy  miles ;  I  ran  it  up  in 
thirty-two  hours,  and  down  in  thirty.  I  had  a  light  breeze  against 
me  the  whole  way,  both  going  and  coiniiifi;,  and  the  voyage  has 
Ix'en  iKjrfonned  wholly  by  the  ])<)W('t  of  the-  Ht(3Uin-(inginn.  I  over- 
took many  sloojm  and  schoonorH  beating  to  windward,  and  partial 
with  them  as  if  they  had  Ixu'n  at  anchor.  'Y\w.  power  of  propel- 
ling boats  by  steam  is  now  fully  j)roved.  The  morning  I  left  New 
York  therci  were  not,  jxThajw,  thirty  persons  in  tluj  city  who  be- 
lieved that  the  boat  would  (;ver  move  one  mile  an  hour,  or  be  of 
the  leant  utility;  and  while  we  wctc  ])utting  off  from  the  wharf, 
which  was  crowded  with  Hj>ectat()rH,  T  hcuird  a  numl)er  of  sarcastic 
remarks.  This  is  the  way  in  which  ignorant  men  compliment 
what  they  call  i)hiloHoj)hers  and  ]>roj(U!tors.  Having  employed 
much  time,  money,  and  zeal  in  accomplishing  this  work,  it  gives 
me,  as  it  will  you,  great  [)leasuro  to  see  it  fully  answer  my  expecta- 
tions. It  will  give  a  cluuip  and  ciuick  conveyance  to  the  merchan- 
<Use  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  other  great  rivers,  which  are 
now  laying  open  their  tn^asures  to  the  ent(Ti)rise  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  although  the  prospect  of  j)ersonal  emolument  has  been 
some  inducement  to  me,  yet  I  fet^l  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  re- 
flecting on  the  immense  advantage  that  my  country  will  derive 
from  the  invention." 

V  2 
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The  navigation  of  the  Hudson  bj  steam  was  now  accepted  as  a 
fact,  and  the  Cleimiont  was  regarded  as  such  a  public  convenience 
that  regular  voyages  were  insisted  on,  and  passengers  at  both  ends 
were  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  travel  in  her.  Fulton  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  defects  in  the  machinery,  and  never  went  a 
voyage  without  making  extensive  observations.  In  the  winter 
the  ClemiotU  was  remodeled  and  repaired;  guards  and  housings 
for  the  wheels  were  added,  and  many  other  improvements,  which 
tended  largely  to  the  comfort  and  expedition  of  the  trip.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Mr.  Livmgston  insisted  on  trying  his  hand 
at  an  invention,  and  popped  into  the  boat  a  boiler  which  was, 
no  doubt,  very  pretty  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  which, 
as  Fulton  predicted,  turned  out  practically  a  complete  failure. 
The  Clermont  lost  popularity  for  a  short  time  in  consequence  of 
this,  but  Fulton  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  boiler  of  unquestion- 
able capacity,  and  all  went  well  again.  A  regular  and  rapidly- 
increasing  intercourse  was  thus  established  by  Fulton  between 
Albany  and  New  York.  It  became  apparent  that  more  boats 
would  be  needed,  and  that  an  amount  of  business  fSsff  exceeding 
liis  expectations  would  shortly  press  on  his  hands.  Nor  was  he 
without  opposition.  The  skippers  of  the  river  entered  into  com- 
binations against  him,  and  some  speculators  started  a  rival  boat, 
which  was  to  be  moved  by  a  pendulum,  but  which,  in  the  long  run, 
had  to  be  moved  by  steam  and  paddle-wheels  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  Fulton's.  As  this  was  clearly  an  infringement  of  Living- 
ston and  Fulton's  rights,  they  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
an  injunction,  which,  however,  was  refused.  On  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  EiTors  this  decision  of  the  chancellor  was  reversed,  and 
the  water  privileges  of  the  State  of  New  York  remained  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  Fulton  and  his  associate.  Several  new 
boats  were  added  to  the  line,  and  Fulton,  although  the  possessor 
of  large  and  valuable  interests,  found  himself  short  of  money  by 
the  incessant  disbursements  occasioned  by  the  rapidly-increasing 
business  of  the  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  Fulton  crowned  his  triumphs  with  the 
happy  wreath  of  matrimony.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  spouse,  the  niece  of  his  firiend 
Livingston.  In  her  society  ever  afterward  he  enjoyed  the  calm 
tranquillity  and  happiness  which  the  married  state  can  alonie  af- 
ford.    This  wise  step  appears  almost  to  have  been  indicated  by  a 
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beneficent  Ptovidenco,  for  immediately  ai\er  his  marriage  lie  wa8 
assailed  by  all  sorts  of  worldly  troubles.  People,  when  they  found 
that  steam  navigation  was  no  longer  the  idle  vision  of  a  dreamer, 
but  a  substantial  ftict,  began  to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  mai\ 
who  introduced  it.  They  fulminated  against  tlie  monopoly  enjoy- 
ed by  Fulton ;  grumbled  at  the  accommodations  aifonled  by  his 
boats ;  complained  that  the  fores  were  exorbitant ;  and,  finally, 
maintained  that  Fulton  was  not  entitled  to  exclusive  privileges, 
because  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  system.  The  latter  was, 
of  course,  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  endeavored  to  protect  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  lie  came  in  contact  with  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  government  of  which  hod  granted  exclusive  itrivileges 
to  Fitch.  The  ferry  communication  was  stopiKHl,  and  more  un- 
popularity was  heaped  upon  our  hero.  In  these  days  monopolies 
are  looked  on  with  projKjr  distrust,  and  perhaps  the  people  were 
not  altogetlier  i;\Tong  even  then  for  complaining  that  the  public 
interests  were  mortgaged  to  private  individuals.  But  it  nuist  be 
remembered  that  the  patent  laws  were  in  a  very  im|)crfect  state, 
and  that  the  only  chance  an  inventor  had  of  remuneniting  him- 
self was  by  securing  extensive  state  monopolies.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  Fitcli's  invention 
had  lH*en  less  known,  Fulton  would  perliaps  have  received  nion^ 
symimthy.  But  the  long  and  valuable  hibors  of  that  ingenious 
man  undoubtedly  gave  him  a  claim  on  the  public  regartl,  and 
|>eoplo  thought  that  if  any  one  was  entitled  to  a  monopoly,  it  was 
he,  and  not  Fulton.  The  state  settled  the  ditliculty  some  time 
nfter\\'ard  by  declaring  tiie  nu)no]H)ly  iniconstitutional. 

Fulton's  partner  endeavonnl  to  gi»t  a  n^vision  or  nn'crsal  of 
the  Jei*sey  law,  and  when  the  day  came  on  for  tiying  the  matter 
(Januar}',  1815),  the  subject  of  this  memoir  apjwu'ed  as  a  witness. 
The  weatlier  was  severe,  and  the  Jludson  became  unnavigable  for 
steam-boats.  Anxious  to  ivtum  to  his  family,  Fulton  exposed 
himself  to  the  bitter  bhists  in  a  row-boat,  which  conveyed  him  to 
New  York.  Immediatelv  on  liis  return  he  was  seized  with  a  vit>- 
lent  tit  of  illness.  From  this  he  jwirtly  recovertnl,  but  agjiin  com- 
mitted an  act  of  indiscn^tion  by  ex]>osing  himself  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard.  A  rt^lapse  was  the  consequence,  lie  became 
gradually  worse,  and  his  shattertnl  systen\  held  out  no  ho}>es  of 
riM'over}'.  His  death  shortly  followed,  on  the  21  th  of  tVbruar}-, 
1815. 
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This  calamity  occasioned  a  sudden  revulsion  of  public  feeling. 
All  iKJtty  oppositions  and  jealousies  were  forgotten,  and  the. high- 
est to  the  lowest  in  the  land  alike  vied  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  shed  lustre  on  the  country  of 
his  birth. 

Fulton  was  rather  above  the  middle  height ;  intelligent  in  coun- 
tenance and  conversation ;  attached  to  the  home  circle,  in  which 
lie  was  pre-eminently  fitted  to  shine ;  ^miliar,  with  all  the  topics 
of  the  day ;  well  bred  and  easy  in  his  intercourse  with  friends, 
and  polite,  affable,  and  kindly  to  all.  He  never  entirely  aban- 
doned the  fine  arts.  Only  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  exe- 
cuted oil  paintings  of  his  family,  and  was  pleased  with  the  dex- 
terity he  still  preserved.  In  closing  this  memoir,  we  can  not  do 
better  than  quote  the  just  and  dispassionate  remarks  of  Dr.  Een- 
wick :  "  If  we  consider  Fulton  as  an  inventor,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say  in  what  exact  particular  his  merits  consist.  As  the  blow 
of  the  mallet,  by  which  the  mighty  mass  of  a  ship  of  the  line  is 
caused  to  start  upon  its  ways,  in  the  act  of  launching,  is  undis- 
tinguishable  among  the  numerous  strokes  by  which  that  mass  is 
gradually  raised,  so  the  minute  particulars  in  which  his  labors 
differ  from  former  abortive  attempts  may  almost  escape  research ; 
but  if  we  contemplate  him  in  the  light  of  a  civil  engineer,  con- 
fidently building  a  finished  and  solid  structure  upon  the  incom- 
plete foundation  left  by  others,  we  must  rank  him  among  the  first 
of  his  age,  and  place  him,  in  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  to  man- 
kind, as  second  to  Watt  alone." 
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This  oxtmonlinary  linguist  ami  Orientiil  Bcliolar  wns  born  in 
Londun  in  tlio  yoiir  174G-  Wlicn  only  three  yeiira  of  ngo  he  liiul  tlio 
niisfurtune  to  lose  Win  futhcr,  a  diHlinguiHlicd  miithumntiuiun  and 
Bcliolar,  and  was  kft  entirely  to  tliu  giiidmico  of  a  fond  motlicr. 
Hcinga  woman  of  strong  mind,  ftho  determined  that  her  son  xhould 
have  a  good  cdiication,  and  dovot«d  all  her  lime,  energies,  and 
mcona  to  the  uceomplishment  of  tliirf  object.  The  boy  early  dis- 
])layc<1  an  ocutencsg  uncommon  in  one  of  lux  ago ;  and  to  liis  ques- 
tioninga  the  mother  invariably  rejiHed,  Jiaul,  and  you  will  knoio. 
To  this  admonition  the  great  Ncholar  adniiltcd  that  ho  was  mainly 
indebted  for  liiit  xubflctjuont  attiunmcntfi.  When  only  seven  yearit 
of  1^  young  William  wan  placed  at  the  cclehralod  nchnol  at  Har- 
row, iHiing  accompanied  there  by  his  mother,  who  took  a  small 
jihu'e  in  tho  village  in  order  that  hIio  might  minii'ter  to  his  wiuitfl, 
und  dintet  his  mind  m  fiir  ns  lay  in  her  power.  Xfader  the  rou- 
tine of  the  ficliool  hiH  precocity  disapjiearcd,  and  for  two  yearn  he 
woH  more  remarkidde  for  diligence  than  (luiekneHs.  In  his  ninth 
year  he  met  wilh  im  aci'idi>nl  by  whicli  hi^i  thigh  Imno  was  hnikcn. 
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Ho  'NNiis  unable  to  attend  school  for  a  year,  but  his  mother  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  initiate  him  into  the  glorious  field  of 
English  literature,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
best  iKwts.  On  returning  to  school  he  was  put  into  the  same 
class  which  he  had  left,  but  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  was  far 
behind  his  old  classmates.  "What  contributed  to  his  pain,  even 
more  than  this  knowledge,  was  the  fact  that  even  the  master  mis- 
took his  necessary  retrogression  for  dullness  or  laziness,  and  threat- 
ened to  punish  him,  the  ferrule  being  considered  an  excellent  stim- 
ulant to  mental  activity  in  those  days.  The  threat  had  no  eflect 
on  poor  young  Jones ;  but  his  pride  was  touched,  and  ho  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  overtake  his  classmates.  By  hard  study, 
he  accomplished  his  purpose  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  gained  the  prize  oflered  in  every  department,  and  carried 
his  proficiency  much  beyond  what  was  required  of  boys  in  his 
ibrni.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  entered  the  upper  school,  and  soon 
after  astonished  teacher,  scholars,  and  every  body  else  by  a  re- 
markable display  of  memoiy.  Theatrical  representations  took 
place  among  the  scholars,  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  determined 
to  give  Sliakspeare's  "  Tempest."  Unfortunately,  there  was  not  a 
copy  to  be  had.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  young  Jones  wrote  it 
out  from  memory  with  suflicient  correctness  to  enable  the  boys  to 
act  it  with  pleasure  to  themselves.  About  the  same  time  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  Greek,  and  prosecuted  his  Latin  with  more  zeal 
than  ever.  He  conquered  many  of  the  diffi<?ulties  of  Latin  pros- 
ody before  his  teachers  and  schoolmates  were  aware  that  he  had 
thought  of  the  subject,  and  so  with  many  other  subjects.  During 
the  vacation  he  found  time  to  jxirfect  himself  in  French,  and  to 
study  Italian  and  arithmetic.  He  also  learned  something  of  Ara- 
bic, and  enough  of  Hebrew  to  enable  him  to  read  some  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  original.  He  was  now  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
his  inclination  to  study  at  this  period  was  so  earnest  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  check  it,  lest  it  might  injure  his  health.  His 
attendance  at  school  was  therefore  interdicted,  and  for  a  time  he 
was  prohibited  all  kind  of  study. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to 
one  of  the  Universities,  and  in  the  spring  of  1764  he  wxis  enterwl 
for  University  College,  Oxford.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  ele- 
vated temperament  that  he  was  disappointed  with  the  course  of 
instruction   provided  here.     He  was  astonished  to  find  tliat  he 
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could  not  receive  the  assistance  he  anticipated,  and  that  the  pro- 
lessors  and  tutors  were  not  prepared  for  giant  strides.  lie  con- 
ceived very  bitter  sentiments  against  the  establishment,  unmindful 
i^iparently  of  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  the  average  capaci- 
ties of  students,  and  not  for  the  unusual  ones  of  young  men  like 
Jones.  In  later  days  he  modified  the  hasty  impression  of  his  youth. 
A  testimony  to  his  scholarship  was  soon  given  by  his  being  elected 
one  of  the  four  scholars  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Sin\pn  Iknnett. 
His  love  for  Oriental  literature  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  ho 
commenced  studying  Arabic  from  a  native  of  Aleppo  whem  he 
discovered  in  the  streets  of  London  and  transported  to  Oxford. 
From  this  individual  he  obtained  a  fluent  knowledge  of  the  vul- 
gar Arabic.  He  then  studied  Persian.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean 
time,  neglect  his  old  friends,  the  Greeks  and  Jjatins.  The  Greek 
poets  and  historians,  and  especially  the  writings  qf  Plato,  he  care- 
fully perused.  With  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  he 
had  become  so  familiar  that  he  could  read  their  best  authors  with 
ease.  While  following  these  multitudinous  studies,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  requirements  of  the  body.  He  knew  that  a  healthy 
mind  could  only  bo  secured  by  a  healthy  body,  and  never  neglect- 
ed to  take  a  systematic  courHC  of  excrriso  in  connection  with  his 
studies.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  prcjHervc  a  high  tone  of 
health,  and,  "  with  the  fortune  of  a  peasant,  to  give  himself  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  prince."  Without  these  precautions  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  feeble  constitution  to  resist  the  intense  labor 
and  application  imposed  on  it. 

In  the  summer  of  17GG  he  was  unexpectedly  elected  to  a  fel- 
lowship at  Oxford.  The  appointment  was  very  acceptable  in 
many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  recognition  of  his  attain- 
ments, and,  in  the  second,  it  furninhed  him  with  an  income,  with 
which  he  might,  if  he  fc.lt  so  diHf)osc(],  pursue  his  studies  to  any 
extent  he  pleased,  and  remain  within  the  classic  precincts  of  the 
Univernity  city.  Ho  had  felt  the  want  of  money  so  much  pre- 
vious to  this  event,  that  in  the  preceding  year  he  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  lx?come  the  private  tutor  of  I^ord  Althorpe  (aft- 
erward Earl  Spencer).  In  the  family  of  this  nobleman  he  passed 
some  yc^ars,  and  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  In  17G7  he  accompanied  his  lordship  on  a  tour 
of  the  Continent,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing German.     On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  the 
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preparation  of  his  ^^  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry^* — a  learned 
work  which  he  hod  in  progress-— and  also  found  tijne  to  learn  the 
Chinese. 

In  1768,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  and 
brought  with  him  an  Eastern  manuscript  containing  the  life  of 
Nadir  Shah.  This  manuscript  had  puzzled  the  scaxma  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  he  brought  it  to  England,  hoping  that  Jones  would 
undertake  to  translate  it  into  French.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Jones  declined ;  but  the  king  pressed  his  request  so  earnestly  that 
he  was  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  if  he  refused  any  longer, 
lie  performed  the  task,  and  in  less  than  a  year  laid  the  work  be- 
fore his  majesty — the  work  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  critically  exact  in  two  totally  opposite  languages. 

During  the  performance  of  this  very  laborious  undertaking, 
which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  required  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  his  faculties,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  invariable  rule 
of  preserving  his  physical  health.  At  various  times,  when  he  was 
pursuing  a  study  with  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  he  took  les- 
sons in  horscmansliip,  fencing,  etc.,  in  order  to  utterly  relax  his 
mind  at  certain  periods  of  the  day.  While  applying  himself  to 
the  King  of  Denmark's  serious  task,  he  found  time  to  study  mu- 
sic, a  study  which,  be  it  observed,  should  belong  more  especially 
to  literary  men,  relieving  as  it  does  the  pressure  of  severer  studies 
with  one  which  is  at  once  delicious  and  refreshing.  He  went  into 
society,  also,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men. 

During  the  summer  of  1769  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Har- 
row, and  left  him  there  in  charge  of  his  old  preceptors.  During 
bis  tcmporaiy  stay  he  completed  a  Persian  grammar,  and  com- 
menced a  Persian  dictionary.  His  mind,  too,  became  seriously 
directed  toward  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  he  resolved,  for 
liis  own  satisfaction,  to  peruse  carefully  the  Scriptures  in  the  orig- 
inal. The  result  was  transcribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  own  Bible^ 
and  ran  as  follows :  "  I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  these 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  volume,  independ- 
ently of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  sublimity,  purer  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  flner  strains  of  eloquence,  than  can 
be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may 
have  been  written." 

After  his  return  from  Harrow  he  determined  to  commence  tho 
study  of  the  law,  with  the  view  of  following  it  as  a  profesrion- 
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He  did  not  at  first  think  it  necessary  to  forsake  entirely  his  Ori- 
ental pursuits,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  a  moment.  Literature  (especially  that  of  Eastern  countries) 
had  become  a  part  of  his  life.  Still,  ho  was  capable  of  devoting 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  *'I 
have  just  b^pn,"  he  writes,  '^  to  contemplate  the  stately  edifice 
of  the  laws  of  England,  'The  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years,'  if  you  will  allow  me  to  parody  a  line  of  Pope.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  study  of  the  law  is  called  dry  and  unpleasant ;  and  I 
very  much  suspect  that  it  seems  so  to  those  only  who  would 
think  any  study  unpleasant  which  requires  great  application  of 
the  mind  and  exertion  of  the  memory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  opened  two 
commonplace  books,  the  one  of  the  law,  the  other  of  oratory, 
which  is  surely  too  much  neglected  by  our  modem  speakers.  ♦  *  * 
But  I  must  lay  aside  my  studies  for  about  six  weeks,  while  I  am 
printing  my  grammar,  from  which  a  good  deal  is  expected,  and 
which  I  must  endeavor  to  make  as  perfect  as  a  human  work  can 
be.  When  that  is  finished,  I  shall  attend  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  very  constantly." 

Honors  began  to  reward  the  industrious  scholar.  In  1772  Mr. 
Jones  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  two  years 
later,  published  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry.  They  had 
been  finished  for  some  years,  but  he  delayed  the  printing,  in  or- 
der to  submit  them  to  the  criticism  of  scholars.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  commanded  the  attention  of  savans  throughout 
the  world.  In  1778  he  published  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the 
orations  of  Isajus.  During  all  this  period  he  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law  with  his  usual  avidity. 

In  1780  he  lost  his  mother,  a  calamity  which  fell  heavily  on 
him,  but  which  was  not  unexpected.  That  estimable  woman  had 
lived  to  see  her  proudest  hopes  realized,  and  left  the  world  with 
the  conviction  that  her  son  would  be,  if  he  was  not  already,  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  the  century.  Tlie  event  seems  to  have 
awakened  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  Jones  which  had  heretofore 
lK»en  crowded  out  by  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  continual  study, 
namely,  that  there  was  a  limit  to  his  own  life.  The  apprehension 
that  he  might  die  imperfect  in  some  matters  which  afforded  him 
great  mortal  interest  nerved  him  with  new  determination.  He 
now  laid  down  a  plan  for  his  future  studies.  The  memorandum 
is  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  reads  as  follows : 
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'^  Resolved^  to  learn  no  more  rudiments  of  any  kind,  but  to  per- 
fect myself  in,  first,  twelve  languages,  as  the  mecms  of  acquiring 
accurate  knowledge  of  the 

I.  HiSTX)RY  of,  1.  Man ;  2.  Nature. 

II.  AicTS :  1.  Rhetoric ;  2.  Poetry ;  3.  Fainting ;  4.  Music- 
Ill.  Sciences:  1.  Law;  2.  Mathematics;. 3.  Dialectics. 
The  twelve  languages  are  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  German,  En- 
glish.    1780." 

In  March,  1783,  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  at  the  same 
time  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.     Being  thus  rendered 
entirely  independent  in  his  means  (the  appointment  was  for  life), 
he  gratified  the  warm  ambition  of  his  manhood,  and  married  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Immediately  after  the  nuptial  tour  he  embarked  for  India,  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  land  which  he  was  des- 
tined never  to  see  again.    He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
full  of  health  and  strength,  and  bounding  with  hope  of  future  dis- 
tinction and  attainments.     On  the  voyage  he  amused  himself  by 
drawing  up  a  scheme  of  what  he  should  do  during  his  residency 
in  India.     The  list  is  curious,  and  is  headed 

"  Objects  of  Inquiry  during  my  residence  in  Asia: 

1 .  The  Laws  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Ancient  World. 
.*5.  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  Scripture. 

4.  Traditions  concerning  the  Deluge,  etc 

5.  Modem  Politics  and  Geography  of  Hindostan. 
0.  Best  mode  of  governing  Bengal. 

7.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  and  mixed  Sciences  of  the 

Asiatics. 

8.  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy  of  the  W 

dians. 
0.  Natural  productions  of  India. 

1 0.  Poetry,  Rhetoric,  and  Morality  of  Asia. 

1 1 .  Music  of  the  Eastern  Nations. 

1 2.  The  Ski-King,  or  300  Chinese  Odes. 

1 3.  The  best  accounts  of  Thibet  and  Cashmir. 
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14.  Trado,  Manufacturer,  Agriculturo,  and  Commcrco  oflndia. 

15.  Mogul  Constitution,  contained  in  tho  Dcftcri,  Alcmghiri, 

and  Agein  Acbari. 

16.  Mahratta  Constitution. 

To  print  and  publish  the  Oospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Arabic. 
To  publish  Law  Tracts  in  Persian  or  Arabic. 
To  print  and  publish  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Persian  verse. 
To  compose,  if  God  grant  me  life, 

1.  Elements  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

Model  :  The  Essay  on  bailment — Aristotle. 

2.  The  History  of  the  American  War. 

Model  :  Thucydides  and  Polybius. 

3.  Britain  Discovered,  an  heroic  Poem  on  the  Constitution  of 

England.     Machinery.     Hindoo  Gods. 
Model.  Homer. 

4.  Speeches,  Political  and  Forensic. 

Model:  Demosthenes. 
.'>.  Dialogues,  Philosophical  and  Historical. 

Model:  Plato. 
G.  Letters.  • 

IVIodel:  Demosthenes  and  Phito. 

**  12th  July,  1783,  Crocot/Z/c  Frigntc." 

Sir  William  Jones  reached  Calcutta  in  safety,  and  immediately 
onterod  upon  the  diseharfjo  of  his  judicial  duties.  He  was  warmly 
receiv(Ml  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  his  reputation  having 
preced(Ml  him.  The  highest  expectations  were  formed  of  his  ad- 
niuiistration,  and  his  opening  charge  to  the  grand  jury  more  than 
sustained  the  good  opinion  which  prevailed.  As  soon  as  his  ju- 
dicial duties  allowed  him,  he  turned  his  attenticm  to  the  objects 
above  euumcnited,  and  devised  a  plan  of  a  society  for  canying  on 
resean^h(»s  iu  a  more  thorough  way  than  could  be  expected  from 
an  individual.  The  ])residency  of  this  society  was  offered  to 
AVarren  Hastings,  who  at  that  time  was  (iovernor  General  of 
India ;  but  that  (celebrated  man  declined  the  honor,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  was  (»lected  to  the  office.  He  immediately  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Sjuiscrit,  both  that  he  might  better  fuliill  his 
<luties  as  president,  and  still  more  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge 
more  accurately  and  intlejiendently  of  the  spirit  of  Hhidoo  law. 
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WLile  at  Calcutta,  tho  attraction  of  his  conyenatioii  drew 
around  him  so  many  friends  that  his  hours  of  study  were  mudi 
encroached  upon.      lie  therefore  chose  a  country  rosidence,  a 
few  miles  from  tho  city,  where  he  might  receive  less  inteiTuption 
and  enjoy  better  health.     The  duties  of  the  court,  however,  fie- 
quently  called  him  to  town,  and  his  devotion  was  so  great  that, 
even  when  he  felt  liis  health  declining,  he  refused  to  relax  in  his 
attendance.     <<  How  long  my  health  will  continue  in  this  town,** 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  ^^  with  constant  attendance  in  court  eveiy 
morning,  and  the  irksome  business  of  justice  of  peace  in  the  aftei^ 
noon,  I  can  not  foresee.     If  temperance  and  composure  of  mind 
will  avail,  I  .shall  be  well ;  but  I  would  rather  be  a  valetudinarim 
all  my  life  than  leave  unexplored  tho  Sanscrit  mine  which  I  have 
just  ojicncd."     In  another  letter  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  lus 
occupations.    "  By  rising  before  the  sun,  I  allot  an  hour  every  day 
to  Sanscrit,  and  am  chaimed  with  knowing  so  beautiful  a  sister 
of  Latin  and  Greek."     It  was  then  his  custom  to  walk  to  town, 
arriving  there  before  the  sun  had  gained  much  ascendency,  and 
remaining  until  evening,  when  he  walked  home  again.    ^<  It  rardj 
happens,"  he  says,  ^'  that  favorite  studies  are  closely  connected 
with  the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  mine  happily  are :  even 
in  this  cottage,  I  am  assisting  the  court  by  studying  the  Arabic  and 
Sanscrit,  and  have  now  rendered  it  an  impossibility  for  the  Hb- 
hanmicdan  or  Hindoo  lawyers  to  impose  upon  us  with  erroneooB 
opinions."    It  was  one  of  his  favorite  projects  to  make  a  complete 
digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws,  after  the  model  of  the 
l^uidccts  of  Justinian.    The  importance  of  this  was  evident  firam 
the  fact  that  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  were  written,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.    ^'  My  experience  justifiei 
me  in  declaring,"  he  says,  ^'  that  I  could  not,  with  on  easy  coa* 
science,  concur  in  a  decision  merely  on  tho  opinion  of  native  law^ 
ycrs  in  any  cause  in  which  they  could  have  the  remotest  intenrt 
in  misleading  the  court ;  nor,  how  vigilant  soever  we  might  be^ 
would  it  be  very  diilicult  for  them  to  mislead  us;  for  a  bid|^ 
obscure  text,  explained  by  themselves,  might  be  quoted  as  expreee 
authority,  though,  perhaps,  in  tlie  very  book  from  which  it  was 
selected,  it  might  be  differently  explained,  or  introduced  only  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exploded."  In  the  execution  of  this  great  prqj- 
ect  he  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  Lord  ComivalE^ 
the  new  governor  general,  who  placed  all  the  fiuulities  of  the 
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at  his  disposal,  and  thus  enabled  Jones  to  select  as  his  assistants 
the  most  learned  natives  of  the  district. 

In  the  b^inning  of  1794  he  published  a  translation  of  the  or- 
dinances of  Menu,  an  extremely  curious  work,  illustrating  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  very  ancient  people,  and  their  peculiar 
religious  ceremonies,  to  which  they  have  adhered  down  to  the 
present  time.  During  all  this  time  Sir  William  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  frequently  boasted  of  having  conquered  the  climate ; 
but  his  lady  suffered  severely  from  the  scorching  heat,  and  became 
so  much  debilitated  that  Sir  William  was  alarmed,  and  induced 
her  to  return  to  England.  She  took  her  departure  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  and  bade  farewell  to  a  husband  whom  she  was  doomed 
never  to  see  again.  Four  months  later,  and  Sir  William  was  at- 
tacked with  what  appeared  to  be  the  ague,  arising,  as  he  imag- 
ined, from  indiscreet  exposure  to  the  night  air.  Medical  assist- 
ance was  called  in,  and  the  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver — the  scoin^e  of  British  India.  The  symp- 
toms became  more  aggravated,  and,  in  spite  of  every  attention, 
the  patient  sunk  on  the  seventh  day.  Sir  William  was  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Few  men  have  died  so  universally 
respected.  His  amiable  disposition,  added  to  his  great  acquire- 
ments in  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  endeared 
him  to  all  classes  of  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  zeal  in 
the  discHarge  of  his  duties  ("I  never  was  happy,"  he  wrote,  "till 
I  was  settled  in  India")  predisposed  his  constitution  to  the  attack 
which  terminated  his  life.  His  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
philosophy,  laws,  religion,  science,  and  manners  of  nations,  was 
most  extensive  and  profound.  As  a  linguist,  he  has  scarcely,  if 
ever,  been  surpassed  ;  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  different  languages,  and  was  studying  the 
grammars  of  several  of  the  Oriental  dialects  up  to  within  a  week 
of  his  lamented  deatli.  In  accordance  with  a  determination  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  he  perfected  himself  in  Greek, 
I^tiu,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  German,  and  English  ;  made  himself  master  of 
Sanscrit,  and  less  completely  of  Hindostanee  and  Bengalee,  and 
also  of  the  dialects  called  the  Tibetian,  the  Pali,  the  Phalavi,  and 
the  Deri.  The  other  languages  which  he  studied  more  or  less 
(completely  were  the  Chinese,  Russian,  Runic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic, 
Coptic,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh. 
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It  was  by  tho  observance  of  a  few  Bimple  maximB  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  was  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did.  One  of  these 
was,  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  improvement;  another 
was,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him^ 
and  that  therefore  the  real  or  supposed  difficulties  of  any  pursuit 
formed  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  engage  in  it.  '<  It  was  also," 
says  Lord  Teignmouth,  ^<  a  fixed  principle  with  him,  from  which 
ho  never  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  difficult- 
ies which  wore  surmountable  from  prosecuting  to  a  successful 
termination  what  he  had  once  deliberately  undertaken."  like 
all  great  workers,  Jones  was  scrupulously  methodical,  and  had  a 
particular  time  for  every  occupation,  thus  avoiding  interruption 
and  confusion. 

The  best  monument  of  his  fiune  was  raised  by  his  widow,  who 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols,  quarto,  1799, 
and  also,  at  her  own  expense,  placed  a  fine  marble  statue  to  his 
memory,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  ante*chamber  of  Universi- 
ty College,  Oxford. 
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This  rcdoublnblo  licro  wiia  boni  at  Willongliby,  in  Lincoln- 
phire,  in  tliu  ycitr  1379<  ilo  wius  tlo.iconOcd,  liu  Miys  iti  Itia  nuto- 
biogrupliy,  from  tlio  family  of  tho  iim-iwit  Kmilha  of  Cnidley,  in 
I.Ancashir(i,  on  tlic  futlior's  wido,  miil  from  tho  Itickorda,  of  Great 
Ilock,  in  Yorkehiro,  on  tlio  niotlicr'fl.  At  aii  early  ngo,  liiit  \ya- 
TCnts  having  <lic<l,  lis  was  [iliiccd  inidur  llio  caro  of  gunnliiuiH,  but 
thcM  unfiiitliful  Rtuwnnla  ill-trc4Uo(l  tlic  youtb,  Bquandcrcd  \m 
properly,  and  othorwiao  bobavcd  in  a  nninnor  lii^bly  offensive  to 
his  sensitive  nature.  In  thoae  day«,  yonng  ixioplo  coneidcieil  it 
nn  excellent  jilan  to  run  away,  if  nil  tliingH  wore  not  quite  com- 
fortable at  hoino.  Thuro  were  nu  electric  tolp);mi)ha,  rail-roade,  or 
Mifani-boatti  to  ditrt  after  the  truant  and  bring  liini  back  itgain. 
If  he  hitd  a  stout  heart,  a  keen  ^vit,  or  a  ahiirp  oword,  it  wat) 
jn^bablu  that  he  would  make  a  way  for  himself  in  the  world,  iind 
wo  utterly  i^sca]«!  fniin  all  his  former  griovanccH.  Smith's  di»i>o- 
fiition  U'cume  known  to  IiIk  guardians,  and,  lo  punish  it,  tlioy  went 
him  as  an  niiprontico  to  ii  merchant  at  I.ynn.  The  druilgi'ry  of 
It  (-onTilin^-h(iu»e  vnu^  llie  la!>t  thing  in  the  world  tliut  could  unit 
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his  anient  nature.     He  gave  it  a  very  brief  trial,  aiul  tlicii,  l>or- 

r(nvin<];  all  the  money  he>  eouhl  (amounting  to  about  ten  shillingH), 
he  started  for  the  Continent,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Peregrine 
IJertz.  He  does  not  apjxjar  to  have  been  a  great  favorite  with 
this  genthunan,  and  in  a  short  time  was  dismissed  from  his  train. 
Not  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  diseounigcd  by  this  untoward  event, 
young  Smith  determined  to  go  in  search  of  his  o>vn  fortunes.  He 
repaired,  accordingly,  to  the  JjOW  Countries,  where  a  plentiful  dish 
of  hard  lighting  was  always  supplied  to  the  hungry  visitor.  Here 
hv  baptized  liis  infant  wt'.apon,  and  jKirformed  prodigies  of  valor 
(hning  four  h)ng  l)ut  exciting  years  of  warfare.  At  length,  be- 
coming weary  of  the  struggle,  he  took  his  leave,  and  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  where,  after  a  slight  touch  of  shipwreck,  lie  arrived  in 
salety.  The  hospitality  of  the  Scotch  was  lavished  on  the  liero, 
but  the  (M)urt  of  King  James  entirely  overlooked  his  existence. 
Slightly  in  disgust,  therefore,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Scottisli 
metroj)olis,  and  on(*e  nioi'e  returned  to  Willoughby,  in  Lincoln- 
shires  'I'he  good  i'olks  made  a  lion  of  him  at  first,  and  bored  him 
with  their  invitations  and  attentions,  " in  which,"  ho  pays,  "he 
took  small  delight."  '^Fo  rid  himself  of  these  jKJSts,  ho  retired 
from  the  town,  and  established  himself  in  an  ojkju  field  a  good  way 
from  it.  Here,  beside  a  gay  little  rivulet,  he  built  himself  a  jwi- 
vilion  of  boughs,  and,  disj)ensing  with  all  the  luxuries  of  civiliza- 
tion, devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  war  and  morals.  Concern- 
ing the  lattt^r  he  apjx^ared  to  have  somewhat  loose  notions.  He 
looked  u|)on  th(!  i^arth  as  a  large  domain,  bestowed  indifferently 
ii|)oii  all  Adam's  ehildnni,  who  might,  without  blame,  make  upc 
Irec^ly  of  what  th(»y  I'ound  in  their  way.  Practically  applied,  this 
theory  resulted  in  a  ])astime  whie.h  the  law  frowns  at,  under  the 
njime  of  ixKielilng.  Jn  other  words,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rc- 
l)l('iiisliing  liis  scanty  board  with  the  prime  venison  and  plump 
pheasants  of  his  neighbors.  He  did  not  exactly  do  it  himself. 
He  hud  a  worthy  retainer  who  jKirfonned  the  important  functions 
of  the  connnissariat  d(;j)artment,  while  the  virtuous  Smitli  im- 
|)roved  himself  in  the  pages  of  IVIachiavelli  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
'V\ui  only  annisement  he  took  was  on  horsebac^k,  either  hunting, 
(»r  tilting  with  the  lance,  and  a(!(|uiring  a  dexterity  with  that 
wcnpon  for  which  hr  was  aCterwanl  renowned.  Such  a  c]ianu> 
tcr  in  a  (piiet  agricultural  district  became  necessarily  an  object 
of  extreme  curiosity.      Iiivery  one  talked  about  the  chivalric  her- 
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inity  and  not  a  few  fair  damBcls  Highcd  for  tlio  possession  of  such 
a  strange,  fascinating  knight,  who  seemed  to  live  in  a  romance 
world  of  his  own,  with  which  this  coarser  firmament  had  no  sort 
of  connection.  There  were  others,  too,  who  became  interested 
in  his  strange  life,  especially  one — an  Italian  gentleman— of  the 
name  of  Peodoro  Polalc^,  a  sui)erb  horseman,  and  rider  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  Smith  derived  so  mucii  satisfaction  from  this 
gentleman's  society,  that  he  was,  after  a  time,  {)ersuadcd  to  aban- 
don his  pavilion  of  boughs,  and  once  more  return  to  the  world. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  peace  was  a  very  objectionable  state  of 
things  to  Smith,  and  that  ho  infinitely  preferred  cutting  throats 
wherever  and  whenever  that  relaxation  could  be  enjoyed.  At 
that  time  the  Turks  were  ravaging  Hungary,  and  j)itching  into 
the  Christian  armies  with  unusual  ferocity.  Smith,  who,  to  use 
a  vulgar  expression,  was  spoiling  for  a  fight,  determined  to  join 
the  Christians,  and  show  the  infidels  what  hard  fighting  really 
meant.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  attired  himself  in  great  splen- 
dor, and  conveyed  himself  and  arms  on  board  ship.  The  attract- 
iveness of  his  appearance  excited  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the 
rogues  on  board,  who,  seeing  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  a  child 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  world,  made  up  tlieir  minds  to  rob 
him.  One  of  thb  band  made  aj)proadies  to  Smith,  pretending  to 
be  a  nobleman  of  high  degree,  while  three  of  his  confederates  were 
in  attendance  in  the  capacity  of  s(;rvjints.  A  sort  of  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  them ;  Smith  divulged  liis  plans  for  the  future, 
and  the  man  of  birth  condescendingly  undertook  to  intrcwluce  him 
to  a  French  duchess,  ''whose  husband,"  he  said,  "  was  commander 
for  the  emjKiror  in  Hungary."  The  prospect  of  such  desirable 
patronage  was  too  much  for  our  guileless  hero.  Gorgeous  visions 
of  splendid  military  success  and  advancrcmcnt  sprang  from  his  fer- 
vid mind,  and  gave  lustre  to  his  manly  eye.  At  length  the  ves- 
sel arrived  in  the  roads  of  St. Val(;ry-sur-Somme.  Here  the  pre- 
tended nol)lernan  undertook  to  convey  Smith's  baggage  ashore, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  captain,  who  was  hi  league  with 
the  rol)l)ers,  did  so  in  the  most  eflf'ectual  manner.  It  wjis  landed 
Avith  such  safety  tliat  poor  d(duded  Smith  never  saw  it  again.  He 
Avas  reduc<*d  to  such  straits  by  this  misfortune,  that  he  had  to  sell 
Ills  cloak  in  order  to  |)ro(!erd  on  his  journey.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers on  board — a  soldier — did  all  he  could  to  mitigate  the  an- 
n(»yance,  and  even  accompanied  Smith  to  Mortain,  where  the  rol)- 
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bers  (who  resorted  to  the  profession  as  a  kind  of  elegant  diver- 
sion) rosidcil.  15ut  in  those  days  of  tardy  justice,  the  words  of 
an  injin*cd  foreigner  were  not  listened  to  with  eager  attention. 
The  villains  escaped.  With  such  funds  as  ho  could  now  com- 
mand, our  hero  turned  once  more  toward  the  sea-coast,  and  trav- 
eled from  port  to  port,  with  tlie  hope  of  finding  a  ship  to  convey 
liim  to  hin  destination.  It  was  not  so  easy  in  those  days,  and  his 
slender  means  were  soon  exhausted ;  weariness,  hunger,  and  heart- 
sickness  overtook  Iiini ;  he  dropped  from  exhaustion,  and  thought, 
as  you  or  I  would  have  done,  of  the  gay,  glad  things  at  home,  which 
he  would  never,  never  see  again.  Happily,  a  rich  farmer  found 
him  as  he  lay  by  the  road  side,  and  bore  him  tenderly  to  liis  house, 
where  he  was  properly  cared  for,  and  sent  on  his  journey  again 
with  renewed  vigor. 

Shortly  after  this  he  came  across  one  of  the  four  villains  who 
had  robbed  him,  and  a  very  quiet  and  earnest  fight  immediately 
ensued.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  poor  wretch  had  said  his  pray- 
ers, for  his  black  soul  took  flight  that  day  through  a  convenient 
aperture  made  for  the  purpose  by  our  hero.  Smith  now  traveled 
througli  the  western  and  southern  provinces  of  Franco,  visited  the 
kingdoms  of  Boame  and  Navarre,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  embarked  for  Italy.  The  passengers  being  most- 
ly bigoted  Catholics,  and  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  tre- 
mendous Protestant,  fierce  disputes  immediately  ensued,  and, 
when  a  terrific  storm  arose,  all  the  black-coated  priests  declared 
tliat  it  was  caused  entirely  by  Smith's  presence  on  board,  and  so, 
to  i)ut  a  stop  to  it,  they  threw  him  overboard.  Fortunately,  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  swinnning,  and  managed  to  buffet  his  way 
to  the  lonely  shore  of  an  uninhabited  island,  where,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  a  vessel  lay  at  anchor  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
abate.  The  cai)tain  turned  out  to  be  a  friend  of  some  of  Smith's 
nccpinintancos,  and,  when  he  licard  his  story,  behaved  in  the  most 
handsome  manner.  But  the  captain  was  afflicted  with  tho  moral 
looseness  of  the  times,  and  erred  on  the  side  of  piracy.  During 
the  voynjjje  thoy  came  across  several  vessels  which  they  fought 
and  ])lundored  in  a  perfectly  systematic  manner.  Smith  behaved 
with  such  gallantry  that,  when  he  reached  the  Roads  of  AntibcH, 
he  found  himself  the  master  of  a  good  deal  of  ready  cash — 500 
zechins,  and  of  a  box  containing  as  many  moi'e — which,  he  ob- 
serves rather  brazenly,  "  God  sent  him."     Feeling  now  complete- 
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I7  at  his  ease,  he  mode  the  tour  of  Italy,  and,  having  gratified  hia 
cariosity  in  that  land  of  romance,  started  on  his  way  once  more, 
and  in  due  time  joined  the  army  of  Ferdinand,  Arch-duko  of  Aus- 
tria, afterward  Emperor  of  Germany.    lie  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  great  personal  bravery,  and  by  the  exercise  of  many  ingen- 
ious military  tactics,  which  caused  him  to  bo  promoted  to  the  iunk 
of  captain.     But  he  appears  never  to  liavo  liad  what  he  considered 
a  fair  share  of  fighting,  althougli  ho  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
battles,  and  perforated  Paynim  boilics  with  the  heartiest  of  wills 
and  the  sharpest  of  weapons.     To  satisfy  his  apiMjtite  in  this  re- 
spect, he  cheerfully  accepted  any  private  invitations  to  fight.    On 
one  occasion,  a  Turkish  ofliccr — desirous,  as  he  said,  of  amusing 
the  ladies — solicited  some  Christian  oflicer,  of  etjual  rank,  to  en- 
gage with  him  in  a  passage  of  arms  before  Kogal.     Ijots  were  cast, 
and  Smith  won  the  privilege.     He  mounted  his  war-horse  with 
great  glee,  and,  lance  in  hand,  started  for  the  ground.    **  The  ram- 
])arts  of  Regal,"  ho  says,  "  were  lined  witli  ladies,  while  the  Chris- 
tian host  stood  in  battalions  on  the  plain,  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
their  own  champion."    The  combat  was  of  short  duration.    Smith 
rushed  at  the  Osnianli,  and  pierced  him  through  the  head  with  his 
lance,  and  then  descending,  cut  off  tlio  poor  fellow's  damaged  mom- 
l)cr,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  his  camp.    The  Osniaulis  were  not 
satisfied  with  this.     On  tlie  following  day  they  sent  a  sjK»cial 
challenge  to  Smith,  staking  the  head,  horse,  and  an'mor  of  an- 
other champion  against  his  prowess.     Smith  was  quite  willing  to 
accommodate  the  Osmanlis.     They  met,  and  at  the  first  charge 
shivered  their  lances  without  doing  any  particular  damage.     Pis- 
tols were  then  drawn,  and  finally  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued, 
l)oth  gnippling  fiercely  on  the  ground.     When  Smith  got  up,  ho 
was  the  possessor  of  a  bleeding  head,  a  horse,  and  a  suit  of  ar- 
mor.    Imagining  that  the  Osmanlis  might  not  yet  be  thoroughly 
liappy  in  their  mind,  and  anxious  to  accommodate  them  in  every 
riMXsonable  way,  he  now  sent  a  challenge  to  Kegal,  expressing  his 
willingness  to  restore  the  two  heads  ho  had  in  his  possession,  pro- 
vided they  would  send  some  one  who  would  make  the  number 
three,  by  adding  that  of  the  challenger.     A  redoubtable  Osnianli, 
t)f  the  name  oflJonanialgro  (at  least  so  Smith  calls  him),  took  up 
the  gage  thus  thrown  down,  and  promised  to  entertahi  Smith  with 
pistol,  iMittle-axe,  and  sword,  but  not  with  the  lance,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  wholesome  distrust.     Iliey  mot  with  the 
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])ropo8cd  conveniences;  i)istols  were  discharged  without  effect, 
and  they  1)og!in  chopping  each  other  with  their  battle-axcB.  It 
wiis  a  toiigli  tight,  and  at  one  moment,  when  Smith  lost  his  weap- 
on, appeju*ed  to  be  entii*ely  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  A  shout 
wa8  rait^ed  from  the  ramparts  of  Regal,  and  in  both  armies  Smith 
was  looked  u\K)n  as  a  lost  hero.  But  dexterously  avoiding  the 
lieavy  blow  aimed  at  his  skull,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  soon 
turned  the  tables  on  his  adversary,  and  rolled  him  in  the  dust, 
with  a  fatal  thrust  througli  a  vital  i>art.  For  these  brilliant  ex- 
ploits Smith  wiis  suitably  honored  by  his  comrades,  and  the  gon- 
rral  embraced  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  horse  superbly  ca- 
parisoned, 2uid  a  oimctcr  and  belt  worth  three  hundred  ducats ; 
he  was  promoted,  also,  to  the  rank  of  major.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  scrviecs,  the  Duke  of  Transylvania  gave  him  per- 
mission to  wear  three  Turks'  heads  quartered  on  his  shield,  and 
swoix'-  ever  after  to  bear  them  in  his  o>vn  colors.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  l)estowcd  on  him  his  portrait  set  in  gold,  and  a  pension 
for  life  of  300  dueats  jxt  year.  The  coat  of  arms  (with  the  mot- 
to, "Yincerc  est  vivcre")  was  afterward  admitted,  and  recorded 
in  the  English  College  of  Heralds. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  tarried  with  him  such  an  un- 
usual time  now  took  wings.  Duiing  one  of  the  many  engage- 
ments in  which  he  had  part,  he  was  wounded,  and  lay  stretched 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  all  appearances  a  corpse.  The  ghouls 
who  go  over  the  battle-field  at  night  to  plunder  the  dead  came 
across  him  in  this  situation,  and  perceiving,  by  the  elegance  and 
splendor  of  his  armor,  that  he  was  a  man  of  distinction,  spared 
his  life  in  the  expectation  of  a  heavy  ransom.  As  this  did  not 
come,  our  wounded  hero  was  sold  for  a  slave,  and,  with  many  otli- 
er  captives,  nuu'ched  off  to  Adrianople.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  his  adventures  while  in  this  cruel  position ;  sufHco  it  tliat 
he  succeeded  in  getthig  up  a  love  affair  with  a  lady  of  quality, 
for  whieh  he  was  removed  to  a  distant  settlement,  and  subjected 
to  great  indignities  and  hardships  by  his  master,  the  lady's  broth- 
er. He  put  a  stop  to  these  in  a  characteristic  way,  and  made  his 
escape  into  Southern  Russia,  on  his  way  back  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. He  was  received  with  great  hospitality,  and  made  a  sort  of 
triumphal  progi*ess  through  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  until  ho  fell 
in  with  his  distinguished  patron,  the  Duke  Sigismund,  ]yho  gen- 
erously bestowed  on  liun  1500  ducats  in  gold,  and  a  military  di- 
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plotnn  Btnting  Iuh  miik  iiiul  wirvinm.  Sinitli  now  tmvolcd  through 
(icrtimny,  Franco,  and  Sjwiin.  Ho  tlnni  croHsod  ovor  into  Mo- 
rcicco  (whcro  tlirro  wim  it  Htllo  (iglitin^  p>itiK  on),  but,  (indinjj;  noth- 
ing wurtliy  ofhiM  Meo\j  v.\\\\mvkiH\  for  Ii'im  niitivo  land.  On  tlio  voy- 
ug«  lioinu  tlio  Hliip  wiiK  littiurkod  hy  tw(i  Spiininh  nuMi-oI-wiir,  and 
II  dcHiK)rato  ii|{lit  t(M)k  plaro,  but  it  cHcapcd  in  a  wry  glorinuH  man- 
ner, and  our  boro  waH  unco  nioru  porinittiul  to  tread  tbo  grccn- 
Hward  of  bJH  fatbcrland. 

It  irt  probablo  tbat  ('apbiin  .Jobn  Smitli  wan  a  p;roat  lion,  and 
tbat  for  Honto  tintu  lio  did  notbing  but  travel  from  ono  lionpitabb^ 
iKHird  to  anotlier.  Wo  luivo  no  record  of  liin  (b)ingH.  Kvidently 
ho  b)oked  on  tlie  tritnnpbH  of  peace  as  unwortby  ofcbroniclin^. 
It  lA  only  wlien  frenb  advtMiturcH  an^  afoot  tliat  lie  again  appearn 
prtmiinently  befon^  tbn  public.  About  tbe  year  \(\{)\  every  one 
WttH  wild  witli  tlie  nuirvelovm  fliHcovericH  in  tbe  WeHtern  Worbl. 
All  tbo  gay,  roving  npirilH  of  tl»^  day  were  eager  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  croHH  tbe  Atlantic  and  partiiMpate  in  tbe  buge  gold  luincH 
and  diamond  beds  wbicb  were  Hupjioned  t(»  exist  tbere.  Tbn  mys- 
tery wbicb  sbroud(*d  tbat  distant  land  was  sutViciiMit  to  captivate 
tbe  inuigination  of  (-aptain  tlobn  Smitli.  Tbe  rest  was  accom<* 
plisIuMl  by  (*iL])tniu  nnrtbolomew  (iosnold,  wbose  aiMpiaintnnce  be 
bad  nu)d(*,  nod  wbo  at  tbis  time  was  on  tlu^  point  of  stnrting  for 
Virginia  wltb  a  largo  nnmlH'r  of  coloiiisls.  Smilb  tbrew  blmstdf 
into  tbe  enterprise  witb  nil  bis  accnstomccl  anior,  and  any  objec- 
tions tbnt  wcn^  urgrcl  by  enpilnlists  to  rcjiealing  im  experiment 
already  unsuccessfully  nllcmi)ted  were  d(Muolisbc<l  by  bin  triumpb- 
ant  elocpicMice.  At  IiMiglb  every  tiling  was  arrimged  tor  stnrting. 
I^'tlers  pntent  were  gruufed  by  tbe  king,  wbo,  in  order  to  eause 
as  nnicb  ('onfusion  lis  bis  stupid  brain  eould  devit-e.,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  lilih*  aniboritv,  ineIos(Ml  a  list  of  tlu^  names  of  tbe  future 
gnveinors  of  tbe  eolnny  in  a  box,  tin*  seals  of  wbieb  were  not  to 
be  broken  till  IIm^  anival  of  tbe  wbolc^  party  in  Virginia.  On  tbe 
P.ltli  <if  DiM'ember,  I ()()(),  tlii^  vessel  set  sail,  and,  after  many  ad- 
ventures ancl  perilous  iblays,  arrived  at  tlu»  moutb  ofC-besapeake 
Hay  on  tbe  2('»lb  of  April,  l(i()7.  Upon  tbe  tirst  laud  tbey  tumU* 
Ibey  bentowed,  in  bonor  of  tbe  Trinee  of  Wales,  tbe  name  of  ('ap(< 
Uenrv.  Here  tbirty  of  tbe  eolonists  diseud)ark(Ml,  and,  wbib* 
amuy-in'r  lbenis«*lves  wilb  loeid  explorations,  were  set  upon  by  a 
IHUty  of  five  Indians,  wbo  inflicted  daugiM'ous  woimds  on  two  of 
tbeir  number,  and  taugbt  tbcm  to  proceed  witb  greater  caution. 
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Kinpj  James's  mysterious  box  was  duly  opened,  and  they  learned 
lliiit  the  council — invested  with  power  to  elect  presidents  for  a 
year  —  was  to  consist  of  liartholomcw  Gosnold,  Captain  John 
Smith,  Edward  Wingfield,  Christopher  Newport,  John  Batcliffc, 
John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall.  Affairs  of  importance  were 
to  be  examined  by  a  jury,  but  determined  by  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  council,  in  which  the  president  had  two  votes. 
On  the  13th  of  May  following  the  colonists  fixed  on  a  site  for 
their  city,  and  called  it  Jamestown.  The  members  of  the  council 
were  duly  sworn,  and  Mr.  Wingfield  elected  the  first  president. 
Althoujrh  Smith  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  royal  charter  as 
one  of  the  council,  he  was  excluded  by  the  other  members  of  that 
body.  It  is  probable  that  his  talents  and  popularity  were  viewed 
with  distnist  and  jealousy.  Whatever  the  cause.  Smith  consider- 
ed it  unworthy  of  notice.  The  stem  work  of  raising  a  city  in  the 
forest  now  commenced.  The  industrbil  music  of  the  hammer, 
the  anvil,  and  the  saw  was  heard  from  morning  till  night.  Smith 
and  Newport,  with  twenty  others,  were  dispatched  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they  had  commenced 
buihling.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  six  days,  passing  many 
native  villages,  until  they  arrived  at  the  falls.  Here  they  visited 
the  renowned  chief  Powhatan,  with  whom  they  exchanged  civili- 
ties and  promises  of  Iriciudship.  Their  farther  progress  being  in- 
tcrnij)ted  by  the  rapids,  they  put  about  and  prepared  to  retuni 
honu;.  The  behavior  of  the  natives  was  kind  and  hospitable  un- 
til they  had  got  within  twenty  miles  of  Jamestown  :  their  con- 
duct then  b(»gan  to  excite  suspicion.  On  returning  to  the  colony 
the  reason  became  api)arent.  An  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
town,  and,  owin<j;  to  the  defenseless  state  of  the  j)lacc,  through 
tli(5  cnlpablcj  neglij^cnce  of  (Jovemor  Wingfield,  the  natives  had 
jrained  an  advantage,  and  now  evidently  looked  forward  to  the 
total  (^xtcu'niination  of  the  whites.  Made  wiser  by  exix*ricnce,  the 
*rovernor  now  fortified  the  place,  and,  a  few  days  after  the  return 
ol'  Smith,  the  savages  su(5d  for  peace. 

The  shij)s  which  had  brought  out  the  colonists  soon  weighed 
anchor,  and  sailed  for  home,  leaving  the  little  band  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  The  white  streak  of  their  wakes 
had  scarcely  disa|)peare(l  from  the  waters  when  a  terrible  sickness 
br()k(;  out  among  the  s(5ttlers,  so  that  very  few  could  walk  or  stand. 
Scarcity  of  provisions  contributed  largely  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
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poor  crcaturcH.  Tlio  coininoii  fooil  wuh  H(!im*(;I)r  fit  fur  liuiiiaii 
IwiiigA  to  cnt,  and  tho  mtioiiH  wcro  iniicli  too  Hcarity.  /J'o  luld  to 
their  troubleH  and  hcighton  tho  horrorH  oi'faininf^  it  waH  dincovcnul 
that  tlio  governor  waH  a  (i^recidy  hog,  and  \uu\  hiid  up  HtonsH  of  nicu) 
thingH  for  hiniHclf,  whilo  hiH  imkif  coinpanionH  wt'ro  Htarving  and 
rotting  around  liim.  One  lialf  of  the  colonistH  di(;d  in  tliis  nuHer- 
able  way,  and  tlni  remainder,  like  KeuHihlo  men,  de|M)Hed  the  bad 
govcnior,  and  ehicted  Captain  John  Katelifle  in  his  stead.  Noth- 
ing could  be  mom  des|Kirat«  than  tlie  eon<Iition  of  the  small  gar- 
riHon.  Their  provisions  w(Te  exhaust<'.d  ;  tlie  fisheries  yitilded  but 
a  Hmall  and  uneertain  supply,  and  tliey  were  in  momentary  ex]N$et- 
ation  of  an  attack  from  tlie  liostile  Indians  in  the  vitrinity.  T\ni 
latter  apprehension,  howev(>T,  was  soon  n^moved,  for  the  savages 
UH)k  pity  on  their  wret(*hedness,  and,  instead  of  attarking,  (u;tu- 
ally  brought  tliem  liberal  supplies  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  game. 
'J'hc  new  governor,  how<Jv<^r,  did  not  turn  out  much  IxjttiT  than 
his  j)redeeessor.  He  lacked  the  fonM*.  of  rharac^ter  and  strength 
of  judgment  essential  to  such  a  crisis.  Smith  was  pre-emin(;ntly 
endowed  with  these  (pudities,  and  it  was  but  natural,  th(Tefore, 
that  the  haniss(ul  and  dcs])ondiug  settU;rs  should  look  to  him  as 
their  only  hope,  lie  connnenced  scdiug  things  to  rights  with 
chanu'teristic  cntTgy.  \\y  his  own  indusl ry  h<'<  stimulated  the 
industry  of  others,  and  by  pointing  out  what  had  to  be  done  in  a 
cpiict,  solicitous  way,  h(^  got  it  done  (;x|>c(litiously  and  wi^ll.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  prorunMl  lodgings  for  every  oncj  but  himself. 
The  most  knotty  (piesticm  to  be  solved  was  how  to  procure  j>ro- 
visions  suflieient  to  hohl  out  until  the  harv(^Mting  time  came  round 
again.  I  le  determined  to  go  on  a  trading  excursion,  and  endeavor 
to  procure  a  snp|)ly  from  the,  In<lians.  Accordingly,  he  tilted  out 
tli<'.  shallop,  manned  it  with  all  the  spare  hands  he  could  nnist<T, 
and  dropped  down  the  river.  Th(5  natives  were  W(ill  infoniKMl  of 
th(^  abject  state-  of  the  settli^nent,  and,  when  Smith  spoke  about 
bart4'r,  they  only  hiuglu'd  at  him,  evidt^ntly  rejoiccMl  at  the  ])ros- 
pect  of  a  speedy  destruction  of  tlu^  whites.  Smith  was  not  the 
ri<!ht  kin<l  of  person  to  laugh  at  with  im])unity,  and  the  moment 
\ir  found  that  all  (iiir  means  w(>re  of  no  avail,  he  ehange<l  his 
tadies.  The,  word  was  givc^n  to  fire,  and  then,  snddeidy  rutming 
the  boat  ashore,  the  natives  were  so  frightened  and  astotnshed 
th.'it  tln'y  seanijMTed  away  in  all  directions.  This  was  ])re(!isely 
what  Smith  wanted.     Without  a  momenfs  dt^lay,  he  marched 
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strai«!;ht  into  their  village,  and  discovered  plentiful  heaps  of  com. 
His  companions  wanted  to  help  themselves  without  any  kind  of 
parleying,  but  Smith,  who  looked  to  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  would  not  consent  to  the  pillage.  Presently  the  Indians, 
to  tlie  number  of  sixty  or  seventy,  painted  all  sorts  of  colors,  and 
bearing  in  front  their  most  redoubtable  idol,  returned  to  the  spot, 
and  boldly  attacked  the  English.  A  discharge  of  musketry  soon 
taught  the  poor  wretches  that  their  idol  was  of  no  avail  against 
the  white  man's  gunpowder.  A  number  lay  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  remainder  hastily  retreated,  leaving  their  fisdsc 
god  behind  them.  Shortly  afterward  they  sent  a  priest  to  treat 
with  the  victors  for  the  restoration  of  the  idol.  Smith  told  them 
that,  if  six  of  the  tribe  would  come  unarmed,  and  aid  him  in  load- 
ing his  boat,  he  would  not  only  restore  to  them  their  okee,  or  idol, 
but  make  them  large  presents  besides  of  beads,  copper,  and  hatch- 
ets. Iliis  was  agi'ced  to,  and  the  natives  soon  returned,  bringing 
with  them  venison,  common  fowls,  turkeys,  and  bread. 

The  success  of  this  first  expedition  led  to  several  others,  in  all 
of  which  Smith's  tact,  decision,  and  firmness  were  eminent.  But 
he  labored  for  an  improvident  set  of  fellows,  who  were  much  too 
willing  to  depend  on  his  trading  voyages,  rather  than  work  for 
their  oa\ti  daily  bread.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many 
vexations  that  their  idleness  must  have  caused  our  hero,  we  are 
forced  to  admire  the  estimable  generosity  which  actuated  him  in 
not  only  working,  but  exposing  himself  to  danger  for  their  main- 
tenance. One  would  certamly  think  that  such  a  capital  fellow 
could  have  no  enemies ;  but  he  had,  and  mean  ones  too.  Fore- 
most among  these  were  Wingfield  and  Kendall,  who  had  been 
living  in  disgrace,  and  watching  the  growth  of  Smith's  popularity 
with  jcidous  spite.  They  took  advantage  of  his  absence  on  one 
occasion  to  consj)ire  with  some  disorderly  malcontents  and  escape 
to  Enjrland  in  the  bark,  which,  by  Smith's  direction,  had  been 
fitted  up  for  a  trading  voyage,  to  be  undertaken  the  next  year. 
They  had  already,  in  part,  executed  their  design  when  Smith  re- 
turned, for  they  were  actually  on  board,  and  the  pinnace  was  pre- 
paring to  descend  the  stream.  Smith  brought  them  to  in  prompt 
style.  He  assembled  his  men  on  the  beach,  invited  the  deserters 
to  return  to  their  duty,  and,  when  they  refused,  gave  them  a  vol- 
ley as  a  jicrsuadcr.  A  brisk  action  ensued,  and  it  was  only  when 
Kendall  had  fallen  that  the  others  surrendered. 
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It  was  Smith's  misfortune  shortly  at\er  this  to  ftill  into  the 
bands  of  the  Indians.  Thcj  set  upon  liim  unexpectedly,  and, 
before  he  had  time  to  protect  himself,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh 
with  an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  this  imi)edimcnt,  he  made  a 
gallant  resistance,  and  would  have  escaped  from  their  clutches 
but  for  another  accident.  In  retreating  with  his  face  to  the  foo, 
he  backed  into  a  morass,  and  stuck  fast  up  to  the  wnist  in  {)cat. 
None  of  the  Indians  dared  approach  him,  even  in  that  helpless 
position,  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  half  dead  with  cold  and 
had  thrown  away  his  arms  that  they  drew  him  out.  He  was,  of 
course,  conducted  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and,  having  been  con- 
demned to  death,  was  tied  to  a  tree  for  immediate  execution. 
Without  losing  the  slightest  particle  of  his  customary  self-posses- 
sion, he  pulled  out  a  small  pocket  compass  which  he  happened  to 
have  with  him,  and  presented  the  instrument  to  the  chief,  accom- 
panied with  a  speech,  which,  as  it  might  be  his  last,  he  did  not 
strive  to  make  particularly  short.  In  return  for  this,  the  chief 
released  him  from  the  tree,  but  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  one  of  the 
villages.  He  was  to  be  reserved  for  a  more  epicureim  death : 
they  intended  to  get  him  into  fine  condition,  and  then  eat  him ; 
at  least  so  poor  Smith  imagined,  from  the  profusion  of  food  with 
which  he  was  supplied.  He  was  kci)t  in  suspense  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  last,  when  tolerably  plump,  they  conducted  him  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famed  Powhatan,  who  received  him  with  imposing 
ceremony,  "  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  a  large  hut,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  fire.  He  (Powhatan) 
was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  raccoon  skins.  Two  young  women,  his 
daughters,  sat  one  on  his  right  and  the  other  on  his  left,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  hut  there  were  two  rows  of  men  in  front,  and  the 
same  number  of  women  behind.  When  Smith  was  brought  home, 
they  all  set  up  a  great  shout."  Smith  was  indulged  with  another 
feast  in  the  palace  of  tliis  dusky  monarch,  but,  considering  the 
mysterious  preparations  that  were  going  on,  it  is  scarcely  i)r(>ba- 
ble  that  he  had  a  very  hearty  appetite.  It  became  certain  that 
his  fate  was  now  to  be  decided,  and  equally  certain  that  the  de- 
cision was  against  him.  The  fatal  preliminaries  were  soon  ar- 
ranged. A  couple  of  ominous-looking  stones  were  brought  in, 
and  placed  before  l*owhatan.  Upon  one  of  these  unpleasimt 
pillows  Smith  was  compelled  to  lay  his  head,  l^lscally-looking 
chiefs  then  approached  with  heavy  clubs  raised  in  the  air,  ready 
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to  dasli  out  hia  brains  at  the  word  of  command.  At  this  moment 
l^ooahontas,  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  great  chief,  interceded  for 
the  prot*trato  prisoner,  and  begged  piteously  for  his  life.  Finding 
that  I'owhatan  was  inexorable,  she  determined,  with  true  Indian 
fortitude,  to  perish  herself,  i-ather  than  give  up  her  point.  She 
rushed  to  the  stone,  placed  her  own  pretty  head  upon  that  of  the 
prisoner,  and  told  them  that  they  should  kill  her  before  they 
touched  him.  jMovcd  by  this  scene,  Powhatan,  her  father,  grant- 
ed Smith  his  pardon,  and  shortly  afterward  agreed  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  Jamesto^^^l,  provided  he  would  give  them  two  great 
guns  and  a  grindstone  by  way  of  ransom.  The  chief  was  ready 
to  bestow  on  him  a  large  ti^act  of  country,  and  to  regard  him  as 
his  son,  immediately  on  receipt  of  these  valuable  articles. 

After  this  romantic  incident  Smith  got  on  very  well  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  able  to  procure  constant  supplies  of  provisions. 
Pocahontas,  his  beautiful  protectress,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
settlement,  and  on  several  occasions,  when  little  difficulties  ap- 
peared to  be  growing  up  between  the  king  and  the  settlers,  her 
gentle  intercession  binished  away  the  angry  clouds  and  restored 
quiet. 

The  hungry  fellows  of  the  colony  had  to  be  fed  by  hand,  like  so 
many  ravens,  and,  as  the  ships  from  the  Old  Country  did  not  come 
in  with  great  regularity,  they  were  often  reduced  to  great  straits. 
Tlie  subject  of  our  memoir  was  their  sole  dependence.  At  the 
])ropor  moment  he  fitted  out  the  boat,  and  sailed  a^'ay  into  the 
interior  in  search  of  provisions,  never  coming  back  empty-handed. 
Jn  one  of  these  expeditions  he  discovered  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake, 
and  al'terward  explored  it  minutely,  and  constructed  a  map,  which 
was  wonderfully  accurate,  all  things  considered.  Wherever  he 
went  lie  was  resjiected  and  feared  by  the  natives,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  his  back  was  turned,  the  colonists  began  schem- 
ing and  quaiTcling,  and  making  their  wretched  lives  still  mon^ 
miserable.  Tlic  only  creditable  thing  they  did,  by  way  of  atone- 
ment, was  to  elect  Captain  John  Smith  their  president,  in  place 
of  KatclitFe,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  turned  out  an  idle,  greedy 
iellow.  But  even  this  tliey  afterward  repented,  for  Smith,  know- 
ing that  safety  and  abundance  depended  entirely  on  their  own 
exertions,  set  them  all  to  work,  some  to  collect  pitch,  tar,  and 
soap-aslies,  and  others  to  hew  timber  in  the  woods.  They  who 
were  discontented,  says  the  quaint  historian,  drowned  the  noise  of 
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every  third  blow  by  a  curse,  which  induced  the  president  to  make 
a  rule  against  swearing.  Every  man's  oaths  uttered  during  the 
day  were  to  be  counted,  and  for  each  offense  he  was  to  have  a 
gallon  of  water  poured  down  his  sleeve.  So  effectual  was  this 
punishment,  that  scarcely  a  pro&ne  expression  was  heard  in  a 
week.  Notwithstanding  all  his  protestations,  constant  watchful- 
ness had  to  be  exercised  toward  Powhatan,  who  was  treacherous, 
and  disposed  to  be  revenged  on  the  whites  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  The  readiest  way  of  doing  this  was  to  starve 
them  out.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  they  were  improvi- 
dent, and  always  in  need  of  com.  He  issued  orders  that  none 
should  be  supplied.  Every  kind  of  persuasion  was  used  in  vain, 
until  at  length  Captain  Smith  determined  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  reason  in  a  summary  way.  Accordingly,  with  forty-six  men 
in  the  pinnace  and  two  barges,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  wily  chief 
Every  where  they  heard  warnings  of  Powhatan's  treachery,  but 
they  went  on  their  way,  and,  when  they  came  to  his  village,  sent 
him  a  friendly  message.  He  came  in  no  pleasant  mood ;  told  them 
that  they  were  uninvited ;  that  his  subjects  had  no  com,  and  that 
he  could  give  only  forty  baskets  of  grain  in  exchange  for  forty 
swords.  In  the  end,  a  collision  took  place  between  the  English 
and  the  Indians.  The  latter  endeavored  to  cut  off  the  former  by 
surprise,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  faithful  conduct  of  the 
beautiful  Pocahontas,  who  came  and  warned  them  of  their  danger. 
From  Powhatan  Smith  proceeded  to  another  Indian  town,  where 
the  chief  conceived  a  cunning  plot  to  murder  the  party.  Being 
in  one  of  the  native  houses,  Smith  saw  a  great  concourse  of  sav- 
ages without,  and  their  chief  near  the  door,  asking  him  to  come 
forth  and  receive  a  present.  Such  an  ambush  was  a  trifle  too 
playful  for  the  keen  military  eye  of  Smith,  and,  instead  of  popping 
into  it,  he  desired  his  companions  to  keep  careful  watch  on  all  the 
entrances.  Then,  seizing  his  opportunity,  he  darted  out,  caught 
the  old  chief  by  the  beard,  leveled  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  and  led 
him  trembling  into  the  midst  of  his  assembled  tribe.  This  daring 
act  struck  terror  into  the  whole  multitude.  They  gave  up  their 
leader's  arms,  and  cast  down  their  own ;  while  Smith,  still  hold- 
ing his  captive  by  the  hair,  addressed  him  in  a  speech,  half  of 
conciliation,  half  of  threats,  which  had  the  desired  result,  for  a 
quantity  of  provisions  were  brought,  and  all  parties  returned  to 
their  homes  in  apparent  amity. 
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Wc  have  not  the  space  to  follow  Smith  in  all  bis  bold  adven- 
tures, although  they  are  eminently  interesting,  and  characterized 
by  the  noble  bearing,  courage,  and  disinterestedness  of  his  chival- 
ric  nature.  It  must  suffice  that  under  his  rule  the  colony  became 
as  prosperous  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  become  with  such  a 
strange  population  of  worthless,  ill-tempered,  idle  fellows.  Quan- 
tities of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap  ashes  were  collected ;  a  successful  ex- 
periment was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  tw^enty  new 
houses  were  built,  with  a  more  convenient  church ;  and  nets  for 
fishing  were  manufactured.  To  defend  themselves,  the  colonbts 
also  erected  two  or  three  wooden  forts,  or  block-houses,  and,  to 
j)rovide  for  the  next  year,  planted  nearly  forty  acres  with  vegeta- 
bles and  grain.  Altogether  the  prospects  were  cheering  to  every 
one  except  the  London  speculators,  who,  not  having  received  large 
cargoes  of  virgin  gold  or  bags  full  of  precious  stones,  were  great- 
ly dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  had  been  managed.  To  such 
an  extent  did  they  carry  their  dissatisfaction,  that  in  1609  they 
obtained  a  new  charter  from  the  king,  annulling  the  former  one. 
Immediately  afterward  they  dispatched  nine  ships,  with  500  emi- 
grants, to  take  possession  of  the  colony,  and  regulate  it  according 
to  the  latest  system  of  colonial  wisdom.  When  the  proper  offi- 
cers had  arrived,  Smith  made  preparations  to  return  to  England. 
The  magnanimity  of  Ids  character  was  illustrated  in  the  cheerful 
assistance  he  rendered  to  his  successors,  many  of  whom  were  pig- 
headed and  insolent,  and  very  jealous  of  Smith's  popularity. 
Those  poor  creatures  who  had  worked  and  suffered  in  the  colony 
were  very  sorry  when  they  heard  that  their  brave  president  was 
about  to  leave  them,  and  they  tried  all  they  could  to  get  him  to 
stay ;  but  Smith  suffered  severely  from  an  accident  he  had  met 
with,  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder,  and  felt 
sure  that  if  he  did  not  go  back  and  get  good  medical  advice  he 
would  infallibly  die.  So  Captain  John  Smith,  after  a  wonderfully 
active  and  wonderfully  troubled  career  of  more  than  two  years, 
took  his  departure  for  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Immediately  aft- 
erward the  colony  sunk  into  a  state  of  great  confusion ;  "  lai^ 
parties  were  cut  off  by  the  savages ;  a  division  of  authority  pro- 
duced entire  disorganization ;  improvidence  wasted  the  stores 
which  had  been  accumulated,  and  the  settlers  fell  into  the  last 
stage  of  abasement  and  misery.  Within  six  months  after  the  loss 
of  their  virtuous  president,  the  number  at  Jamestown  was  not 
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moro  than  sixty,  including  women  and  children.  Tlicy  hud  to 
feed  on  roots,  herbs,  acorns,  walnuts,  and  berries,  with  now  and 
then  a  scanty  supply  of  fish.  They  ate  their  starch,  and  at  last 
even  the  skins  of  their  horses.  ^  Nay,  so  great,'  says  the  narra- 
tor, ^  was  our  famine,  that  a  salvage  we  slew  and  buried,  the  {)oor- 
er  sort  took  him  up  again  and  ate  him,  and  so  did  divers  one  an- 
other, boyled  luid  stewed  with  roots  and  herbs.  And  one  among 
the  rest  did  kill  his  wife,  powdered  her,  and  had  eaten  piirt  of 
her  before  it  was  known,  for  which  lie  was  executed,  as  he  well 
deserved.  Now,  whether  she  was  better  roasted,  boyled,  or  car- 
bonadoed, I  know  not ;  but  of  such  a  dish  as  powdereJ^vife  I 
never  heard.' "  Their  miseries  were  fortunately  tenninated  by 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers,  witli  150 
men  and  a  quantity  of  provisions. 

Wo  hear  nothhig  of  Captain  John  Smith  for  several  years  after 
his  return  to  England.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  much  sought 
after  by  the  lion-hunters,  and  that  he  became  very  famous  for  his 
strange  adventures.  It  is  also  certahi  that  some  of  the  incidents 
of  his  strange  life  were  worked  into  a  dramatic  form,  and  repre- 
sented at  the  theatres,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  our  hero.  In 
1614  we  find  him  once  more  embarked  for  the  New  World,  but 
not  for  Virginiiu  This  time  his  entiT])risiiig  spirit  sought  new 
laun^ls  in  the  cold  and  barren  ground  of  Now  England.  There 
were  two  ships  in  the  expedition,  one  commanded  by  himself,  and 
the  other  by  Captain  Thomas  Hunt.  On  the  80th  of  April  they 
arrived  at  the  const  of  Maine,  and  inmiediately  commenced  look- 
ing for  mines  of  gold.  As  they  did  not  succeed  in  their  search, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  next  most  improlMd)le  product 
of  the  countiy,  and  went  about  in  boats  to  capture  whales.  Fi- 
nally they  abandoned  both  ])ursuits,  and  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  catching  and  curing  ofctMllish.  AVhile  the  crew  were  thus 
employed,  C-nptain  Smith,  with  eight  men  in  a  small  boat,  sur- 
veye<l  and  examined  the  whole  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cajw 
C(m1,  tniilicking  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  twice  fighting  with 
them.  He  c<mstructed  a  map  of  the  countr}',  and,  after  six 
months'  absence,  once  more  returned  to  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  our  restless  hero  embarked  once  more  for  the  AVesteni 
World,  but,  when  about  a  hundn'd  and  twenty  leagues  from  port, 
he  encounteivd  a  violent  storm,  which  so  shattered  his  vessel  that 
he  had  to  n»tnni  and  procure  another  one.    On  the  2-1  th  of  Juno, 
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1015,  he  Hturted  once  more  in  a  sniall  bark  of  sixty  tons,  manned 
by  tliirty  men,  and  carrying  with  him  sixteen  settlers.  Soon  after 
his  d(»i>arture  he  was  chased  by  an  English  pirate,  but  succeeded 
in  g(;tting  away  on  friendly  terms.  Near  Fayal  he  came  across 
two  French  pirates.  His  crew  were  panic-stricken,  and  wanted 
him  to  surrender ;  but  he  scorned  the  idea,  and  told  them  that  he 
would  rather  blow  up  the  ship  than  yield  while  he  had  any  pow- 
der Icift.  So  he  blazed  away  with  his  four  little  guns,  and  con- 
trivtid  to  make  his  escape.  Near  Flores  he  was  chased,  and,  sad 
to  say,  overtaken  by  four  P>ench  men-of-war.  For  some  strange 
reason  Smith  was  kidnapped,  and  kept  on  board  the  French  frig- 
ate while  she  cruised  about  snapping  up  prizes.  In  the  mean 
time  the  crew  of  his  own  vessel  put  about,  and  returned  to  the 
port  whence  they  came.  Smith  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
his  escapcj  until  one  stormy  night,  while  the  vessel  of  his  captors 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Ilochelle.  When  it  was 
({uiUi  (lark  he  drop[)cd  into  a  boat,  and  with  the  fragment  of  a 
handspike  in  place  of  oars,  floated  away  on  the  fierce  waters.  A 
strong  curr(;nt  carried  him  out  to  sea,  and  all  night  he  was  rock- 
ed about  in  one  of  the  most  fearful  tem]:>ests  tliat  had  been  known 
on  that  coast  for  many  years.  A  kind  and  watchful  Providence 
surely  shielded  him  on  that  sad  night,  for,  when  he  was  car- 
ried in  by  th(».  morning  tide,  he  discovered  that  the  French  ship 
from  which  he  had  esca[)ed  had  Ixjen  wrecked,  and  the  captain 
nnd  half  the  crew  drowned ;  yet  his  poor  little  cockle-shell  out- 
lived the  fury  of  the  elements !  On  landing  at  Rochelle  he 
lodged  a  coniphuut  with  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  but  without 
any  salisfactory  result.  Shortly  afterward  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  in  IGIO  published  the  narrative  of  his  two  voyages  to 
Ni'Av  I'jiglMnd,  which  Ikj  had  written,  in  a  great  measure,  while  a 
j)riHr)iier  on  board  the  French  vessel.  Although  he  made  many 
(^florts  to  return  to  the  country  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  inter- 
cst(^d,  and  which  owed  all  its  prosperity  to  his  presence,  and  all 
its  misfortunes  to  his  absence,  he  was  never  able  to  do  so.  As  a 
speculation,  the  New  World  had  been  ruinous  to  the  capitalists 
who  embark(;d  in  it,  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  risk  more. 
'I'lui  r(*niaind(;r  of  his  life  was  therefore  passed  in  England,  but  in 
what  way  we  know  not.  IVIr.  Ilillard,  in  his  Memoir,  sayn,  "The 
dciath  of  (Jaj)tain  Smith  occurred  in  1G31,  at  London,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age.     We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances 
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which  attended  it,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  his  domestic 
and  personal  history,  with  whom  he  was  related  and  connected, 
where  he  resided,  what  was  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  what  were 
his  habits,  tastes,  personal  appearance,  manners,  and  conversation, 
and,  in  general,  of  those  personal  details  which  modest  men  com- 
monly do  not  record  about  themselves.  From  the  fact  that  he 
expended  so  much  money  in  the  great  objects  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  his  pamphlets,  we 
may  infer  that  he  was  independent  in  his  circumstances,  if  not 
wealthy.  For  his  labors  and  sacrifices  he  never  received  any  pe- 
cuniary recompense.  In  a  statement  addressed  to  his  majesty's 
commissioners  for  the  reformation  of  Virginia,  and  written,  prob- 
ably, about  1624,  he  says  that  he  has  spent  five  years,  and  more 
than  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New  En- 
gland ;  ^  yet,'  he  adds,  ^  in  neither  of  those  countries  have  I  one 
foot  of  land,  nor  the  very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I  digged 
with  my  own  hands,  nor  ever  any  content  or  satisfaction  at  all, 
and  though  I  see  ordinarily  those  two  countries  shared  before  me 
by  them  that  neither  have  them,  nor  know  them  but  by  my  de- 
scriptions.' 


» »> 


JAMES  BKINDLEY. 
To  this  individual  the  world  ia  indebted  for  one  of  its  moat  val- 
uiible  and  economical  means  of  internal  communication.  James 
Itiindlcy,  a  self-made  man,  was  the  founder  of  canal  navigation. 
'llic  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  waa  projected  in  1759,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgowater,  and  the  subject  of  this 
^  the  man  by  whose  talents  the  scheme  was  carried 


James  Itrindlcy  was  bom  in  1716  at  Tunatead,  or  at  Thomsett, 
in  Derbyshire.  His  father  waa  a  spendthrift,  who  cared  more  for 
his  own  enjoyment  than  for  tlie  prosperity  of  his  family.  Conse- 
quently, Itrindley  waa  denied  the  advantages  of  an  education,  and 
at  an  early  age  had  to  obtain  employment  on  the  neighboring  fiirms. 
When  ho  waa  seventeen  ho  apprenticed  himself  to  a  millwright, 
and  soon  displayed  so  much  cxpertness  that  he  waa  frequently 
left  for  whole  wceka  to  execute  worka  concerning  which  he  had 
received  no  instruction  from  his  master.  His  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity waa  gi-eat,  and  wlien  he  ex]x;rieneed  a  difficulty,  his  inventive 
genius  assisted  him  to  get  ont  of  it.  In  every  thing  he  undertook, 
lie  diaplaycd  ao  much  ready  skill  that  the  miUere  considered  it  a 
fuvor  to  obtain  hia  sen'iccs  in  preicrenee  lo  those  of  hb  maeter. 
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In  due  time  he  set  up  for  himself  as  a  millwright-,  and  by  his 
ingenious  inventions  and  contrivances  acquired  a  widely-spread 
reputation,  extending  even  to  the  metropolis.  He  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  most  complicated  machinery,  and  seldom 
undertook  a  task  of  the  kind  without  introducing  some  important 
improvements  of  his  own. 

From  pursuits  of  this  kind  Brindley  was  called  away  to  others 
of  much  greater  importance.     The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was 
owner  of  an  estate  at  Worsley,  about  seven  miles  from  Manches- 
ter, beneath  the  soil  of  which  were  immense  mines  of  coal,  from 
which  no  profit  accrued  to  him,  because  the  cost  of  land-carriage 
was  so  heavy  that  it  prevented  the  coal  from  being  brought  into 
the  market    To  remedy  this  evil,  the  duke  obtained  acts  of  Par- 
liament (1758-9)  enabling  him  to  form  a  navigable  canal  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester.     Brindley's  reputation  had  reached  the 
duke's  ears,  and  he  selected  him  as  a  fitting  person  to  carry  out 
his  scheme.     The  enterprise  was  one  of  remarkable  difficulty, 
and  had  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  sneers. 
To  avoid  the  waste  of  water  which  the  lockage  would  occasion, 
the  canal  was  to  be  on  a  dead  level,  and,  to  effect  this,  tunnels 
must  be  perforated,  enormous  embankments  raised,  and  an  aque- 
duct of  three  arches  thrown  over  the  navigable  river  Irwcll,  at  an 
elevation  of  little  less  than  fifty  feet.     The  audacity  of  this  last 
idea — carrying  water  over  water — exposed  Brindley  to  so  mucli 
ridicule,  that  for  a  moment  he  lost  confidence  in  himself,  and 
begged  the  duke  to  consult  some  other  engineer,  and  convince 
himself  that  he  was  not  insane.    A  learned  man  was  accordingly 
sent  for,  and  the  matter  proposed  to  him.    He  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and,  when  the  lieight  and  dimensions  were  communicated  to  him, 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never 
before  was  sho\vn  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected."    Such 
a  self-sufficient  ignoramus  was  properly  estimated  by  the  duke ; 
he  disregarded  his   opinion,  and  directed  Brindley  to  proceed. 
Tlie  Worsley  canal  w^as  soon  in  successful  operation ;  the  impos- 
sil»le  aqueduct  was  begun  and  completed  in  twelve  months. 

This  triumphant  demonstration  was  the  making  of  Brindley  as 
an  engineer,  and  at  no  distant  period  turned  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  subject  of  opening  water  communication  with  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  immediately  de- 
termined to  continue  his  canal  to  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey,  at 
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liiincorn,  so  as  to  coinu^rt  Liverpool  uiiil  Manchester  by  water 
ill  :i  tlioroiiji^lily  practical  way.  'J1ic  distance  to  Ihj  accompliiidicd 
was  thirty  miles,  an<l  then',  were  two  rivers  and  many  deep  and 
wide  valleys  to  be  crossed,  tlie  one  by  aqueducts,  the  other  by 
broad  arid  lofty  embankments.  Notwitlistanding  these  obstacles, 
the  undertaking  was  comjileted  in  five  years.  There  were  but 
ten  locks  on  tlui  whole  line,  and  these  were  constructed  on  such 
easy  principles  that  they  couhl  be  worked  with  little  or  no  delay. 
The  next  in  ordisr  to  the  Hridgewater  canals  was  that  which  the 
proj)rie.tors  d(^si^ned  to  call  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  but  to 
which  I»rindley  jrave  the  name  of  the  Orand  Trunk,  l)ccausc  he 
was  convinced  that  many  branches  would  be  extended  from  it,  hh 
was  snbsecpKMitly  the  case.  This  work  was  ninety-three  miles 
in  h^nj^th,  united  the  ports  of  Hull  and  Tiiverpool,  and  requircil 
seventy-six  locks,  thn!(;  atpieducts,  and  live  tunnels  to  carry  it 
thrr)n;_di  the  ront(^  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
tlie  hi^rlicst-  (^nj^ineerin*:^  skill,  and  Hrindley  availed  himscdf  of  it 
with  avidity.  An  eminence  calhul  JIarccastle  Hill  was  considered 
tli(^  jrreat,  obstacU;  of  the  Ihie.  JJiindley  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
should  be  tunneled,  and,  notwithstanding  innumerable  diilicultics, 
arising  from  the  natnn^  of  the  soil,  succeeded  in  boring  the  hill  at 
the  distances  of  seventy  yards  from  the  surface.  The  tunnel  is 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

Now  that  the  entin^  practicaliility  of  canal  navigation  had  Ix'cn 
fnlly  established,  Urindley  found  himscdf  ovcrwhcdmed  with  busi- 
ness. His  enthusiasm  led  him  to  nnd(Ttake  more  than  he  could 
well  attend  to  without  encroaching  on  his  constitution.  He  was 
(h'slinecl  to  fall  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  in  which  he  wjls  onpigcd. 
For  some,  years  previr)us  to  his  death  he  sullered  constantly  from 
intermittent  fever,  aggravated,  of  course,  by  frequent  exposure  to 
moist,  unwlu)lesom(!  atmosjiheres.  His  system  iMTame  complete- 
ly worn  out,  and  on  the  27th  of  SeptemlKT,  1772,  he  died,  in  the 
tlfly-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

'I'he  character  of  Jbindley  was  cpiiet,  moilest,  and  unassuming. 
l)<jvot(?d  entirely  to  his  oc('nj>ations,  and  atrcustomed  to  find  ever}' 
r(isonre(^  within  himself,  he  did  not  cultivate  society,  or  feel  much 
at  home  in  it.  His  aj)p(^arance  was  rather  against  him  than  otli- 
erwis(%  Ix'ing  boorish  and  provincial ;  but  his  conversation  is  de- 
serilied  as  pleasing,  and  strongly  colored  with  the  warm  imagina- 
tion of  a  man  who  would  not  scje  an  impossibility.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in   specula- 
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tions  rcBpccting  canals ;  ho  ine.diUiteil  on  thorn  not  only  by  diiy, 
but  dreamcil  of  thorn  by  night.  Mont  of  his  PohcmcH  "woro  rtmiark- 
ablo  for  their  vustness  and  proc^ticability,  but,  in  coninion  with 
other  ingenious  men,  ho  had  his  wild  dreams  of  the  impracticable. 
To  this  order  belonged  his  scheme  for  uniting  Ireland  to  England 
by  means- of  a  navigable  canal.  Ho  had  such  faith  in  aqueducts 
that  bo  believed  even  tho  sea  might  be  spanned  by  them.  A  funny 
circumstanco  is  recorded  concerning  the  fixity  of  his  ideas  on  these 
subjects.  While  he  was  under  examination  before  a  committee 
of  tho  House  of  Commons,  ho  spoke  so  slightingly  of  rivers  that 
a  member  asked  him  for  what  puq^oso  he  supposed  them  to  have 
been  created.  "To  feed  navigable  canals,"  replied  Brindlcy. 
Once,  and  but  once  in  his  life,  ho  saw  a  play.  It  hapiwned  while 
ho  was  in  I/Ondon,  and  for  several  days  afterward  ho  complained 
that  it  had  confused  his  ideas  and  uniUted  him  for  business.  So 
strong  and  disagreeable  was  the  effect  ])roduced,  that  he  declare<l 
nothing  on  earth  should  ever  induce  him  to  see  another  i)lay. 

"When  any  extraordinary  dilliculty  occurixxl  to  Mr.  IJrindloy 
in  the  execution  of  his  works,  having  little  or  no  assistance  from 
lMM)ks,  or  the  hibors  of  other  men,  his  resources  lay  within  hini- 
wlf.  In  order,  thoreforo,  to  bo  (pru't  and  nninterniptcd  while  lie 
was  in  search  of  the  necessary  expedients,  he  fjjenenilly  retired  to 
his  bed;  and  he  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one,  two,  or  three 
clays,  till  he  had  attained  tlie  object  in  view,  lie  would  then 
pi*t  up,  and  execute  his  design  without  any  drawing  or  nuMlel. 
Imlecd,  it  never  was  his  enstoiu  to  make  either,  unless  he  was 
obli^red  to  do  it  to  satisfy  his  employers.  His  memory  was  so  re- 
markable, that  ]n>  oi'Um  declared  he  could  remember  and  execute 
all  the  parts  of  the  most  complex  maehine,  jn'ovided  he  ha<l  time, 
in  his  survey  of  it,  to  settle  in  his  mind  the  several  departments, 
an<l  their  relations  to  each  other.  His  method  of  calculating  the 
powers  of  any  machine  invented  by  him  was  i)eculiar  to  himself. 
lie  worked  the  cpiestion  for  some  time  in  his  head,  and  then  ])ut 
down  the  results  in  figures.  After  this,  taking  it  up  again  in  this 
stage,  he  worked  it  further  in  his  mhid  for  a  certain  time,  and  set 
<lown  the  results  as  hefon*.  In  the  same  way  he  still  proceeded, 
making  use  of  figures  only  at  stated  periods  of  the  (piestion.  Yet 
th(»  ultiniMte  result  was  generally  true,  though  the  road  he  trav- 
eled in  search  of  it  was  unknown  to  any  one  but  himself;  an<l 
IH'rhaps  it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to  have  shown  it  to 
another. 


THOMAS    nOLCROFT 

W.13  tho  son  of  a  sliwmnker,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
lOtli  of  Uoeembcr,  1745.  The  pjitcrnal  Holcroft  was,  in  many 
rCHpccIs,  a  rcmiirkablo  character.  lie  possessed  a  pasaion  for 
making  exiMrinients  in  all  sorts  of  businesses ;  he  dealt  in  greens 
and  oystcra  as  well  as  shoes,  and,  finding  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
(■ieat,  he  ntldcd  the  undiiiniricd  calling  of  horse-dealer.  For  this 
laKiT  biisiiiess  he  conciiived  a  strong  affection,  which  manifested 
ili=flf  in  an  ariUnit  de.sii-c  to  teach  Master  Thomas  to  ride.  When 
(hi!  liitrcr  was  very  young,  bis  fulher  discarded  hie  petticoat*,  and 
|>la('c<l  him  in  iiiuitalooti.s,  in  order  that  he  might  straddle  u  horse 
ill  llic  proiMT  way.  Ono  accomplishment  led  to  another.  The 
cldi'c  Holcroft  conceived  a  fresh  notion  tliat  his  son  was  a  great 
iiuisieal  {icniiii',  and  immediately  ]ili)ced  him  under  the  tuition  of 
a  violin  player.  Wlijit  progress  be  made  in  the  instrumeat  is 
luiknown,  bnt  he  says  hiiiigelf  that  at  tlie  age  of  seven  he  bad 
wholly  forgotten  all  ho  had  leametl. 

About  this  lime  a  change  took  place  in  his  father's  circum- 
Blaneec,  and  lie  left  Ixindon  in  great  embarrassment.     Tho  fiun- 
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ily  removed  to  Berkshire,  where  Thomas  obtained  a  small  amount 
of  schooling.  This  was  the  most  remarkable  era  in  his  life,  and 
he  notes  it  with  enthusiasm.  He  made  such  rapid  progress,  and 
gave  such  extraordinary  evidence  of  a  remarkable  memory,  that 
his  father  was  completely  astonished,  and  made  him  a  show-child. 
He  imposed  heavy  tasks  on  him  too,  and  set  him  eleven  chapters 
of  the  Bible  to  learn  every  day.  A  neighboring  farmer  caught 
the  youth  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
read  already.  Holcroft  answered  yes,  began  at  the  place  where 
the  book  was  open,  read  fluently,  and  afterward  told  him  that, 
if  he  pleased,  he  should  hear  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nchemiah. 
At  this  the  farmer  seemed  still  more  amazed,  and,  wishing  to  be 
convinced,  bade  him  read.  After  listening  till  he  found  he  could 
really  pronounce  the  uncouth  Hebrew  names  so  much  better  and 
more  easily  than  he  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  so  young 
a  child,  he  patted  his  head,  gave  him  a  penny,  and  said  he  was 
an  uncommon  boy.  "  It  would  be  hard  to  say,"  writes  Holcroft, 
*'  whether  his  praise  or  his  gift  was  the  most  flattering  to  me." 

After  a  short  residence  in  Berkshire,  Holcroft's  family  led  a 
wandering  sort  of  life,  and  eventually  settled  once  more  in  Lon- 
don, in  very  straitened  circumstances.  So  poor  were  they,  in- 
deed, that  Mrs.  Holcroft  had  to  turn  peddler,  and  vended  pins,  nee- 
dles, tape,  etc.,  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  her  son,  who 
trotted  after  her.  Notwithstanding  tlicse  exertions,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  make  a  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  family 
started  on  a  peddling  tour  through  the  provinces.  They  came  at 
length  to  a  village  wliich  Holcroft  thouglit  remarkably  clean,  and 
which  ]Mr.  Holcroft  pronounced  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  king- 
dom. "  We  must  have  been  very  poor  at  this  time,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "  for  it  was  here  that  I  was  sent  one  day  by  myself  to  beg 
from  house  to  house.  Young  as  I  was,  I  had  considerable  readi- 
ness in  making  out  a  story,  and  on  this  day  my  little  inventive 
faculties  shone  forth  witli  much  brilliancy.  I  told  one  story  at 
one  house,  and  another  at  another,  and  continued  to  vary  my  tale 
just  as  the  suggestions  arose.  The  consequence  was,  I  moved 
the  good  people  exceedingly.  One  called  me  a  poor  fatherless 
child  ;  another  exclainied,  '  Wliat  a  pity !  I  had  so  much  sense ;' 
a  third  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  me,  that 
I  miglit  make  a  good  man.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was 
that  I  brought  away  as  much  as  I  could  carry  to  the  place  of 
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rendezvous  appointed  by  my  parents.  There  I  astonished  them 
by  again  reciting  tlie  false  talcs  I  had  so  readily  invented.  My 
father  seemed  gi*eatly  alarmed,  and,  fearing  that  I  was  in  danger 
of  growing  u\)  a  liar  and  a  vagrant,  declared  I  should  never  go  on 
such  errands  again."  It  was  fortunate  for  llolcroft  that  he  had 
such  a  i'atlier.  Indeed,  this  jmrent,  although  eccentric  in  the  ex- 
tixMue,  and  of  decidedly  vagrant  habits,  was  a  good  man,  and  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  made  his  son  repeat  liis  prayers  and 
catechism  morning  and  night,  and  on  Sundays  read  the  prayer- 
book  and  JUble.  He  was  fond  of  exercising  his  son's  memory. 
On  one  occasion,  a  coi)y  of  the  celebrated  ballad,  "  Chevy  Chase," 
came  into  his  possession.  "  Well,  Tom,  can  you  get  that  song  by 
heart  ?"  he  asked.  The  boy  replied  yes,  and  was  then  promised 
a  bribe  of  a  halfpenny  if  he  committed  it  in  three  days.  ITio  task 
was  performed  (like  many  others  of  a  similar  kind),  and  Tom  be- 
came a  wealthy  man  in  his  own  estimation. 

The  next  business  in  which  we  find  Mr.  llolcroft  was  that  of 
carrier,  lie  procured  two  or  three  asses,  and  Tom  was  set  to 
drive  them  troni  place  to  place.  In  this  employment  he  suflered 
many  liardsliii)s  and  privations.  The  bad  nourishment  he  met 
with,  the  cold  and  wretched  manner  in  which  he  was  clothed, 
and  the  excessive  weariness  he  endured  in  following  the  animals 
day  after  day,  and  being  obliged  to  drive  creatures  perhaps  still 
more  weary  than  himself,  were  miseiies  much  too  great  for  lus  lit- 
tle heart,  and  filled  it  with  sorrows  which  he  remembered  poign- 
antly years  and  years  afterward.  At  times  he  had  to  travel  great 
distances  on  foot,  and  in  one  instance  walked  thirty  miles.  When 
near  the  end  of  this  wearisome  journey,  his  little  legs  refused  to 
carry  Iiim  farther,  and  a  kind  countryman  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  his  destination. 

AMhmi  he  was  about  twelve  year3  of  age  he  obtained  a  situation 
as  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and  entered  on  what  he  calls  "a  now 
existence."  Being  new  to  the  trade,  a  good  many  tricks  were 
l)layed  off  on  him.  "  I  do  not  recollect  one  half  of  the  tricks  that 
are  i)ljiyed  ofFui)on  new-comers,"  he  'writes,  "but  that  with  which 
they  begin,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  to  persuade  their  >-ictim  that 
tlie  first  thing  necessary  for  a  well-trained  stable-boy  is  to  borrow 
as  many  vests  as  he  can,  and  in  the  morning,  after  he  has  dressed 
and  fed  his  horse,  to  put  them  all  on,  take  a  race  of  two  or  three 
miles,  return  home,  strip  himself  stark  naked,  and  immediatolj 
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be  covered  up  in  a  warm  dunghill,  which  is  the  method,  they 
assure  him,  which  the  grooms  take  when  they  sweat  themselves 
down  to  ride  a  race.  Should  the  poor  fellow  follow  these  direc- 
tionSy  they  conclude  the  joke  with  pails  full  of  cold  water,  which 
stand  ready  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  off.  Another  of  their  diver- 
sions used  to  be  that  of  hunting  the  owl.  To  hunt  the  owl  is  to 
persuade  a  booby  that  there  is  an  owl  found  at  roost  in  a  comer 
of  the  farm ;  that  a  ladder  must  be  placed  against  a  hole,  through 
which,  when  the  persons  sliall  be  pleased  to  hoot  and  hunt  him, 
as  they  call  it,  he  must  necessarily  fly,  as  the  door  is  shut,  and 
every  other  outlet  closed ;  that  the  boy  selected  to  catch  the  owl 
must  mount  the  ladder  on  the  outside,  and  the  purblind  animal, 
tbey  say,  will  fly  directly  into  his  hat.  The  poor  candidate  for 
sport  mounts  to  his  place,  thoughtless  of  any  thing  but  fun.  The 
chaps  witliin,  laughing  and  shouting,  pretend  to  drive  the  ill-starred 
bird  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hole,  when  all  at  once  they  discharge 
the  contents  of  pails  and  tubs  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  expect- 
ing owl-catcher,  who  is  generally  precipitated  in  fright  and  terror 
from  the  ladder  into  some  soft,  but  not  very  agreeable  preparation 
below."  Against  these  traps  for  the  unwary  young  Holcroft  re- 
ceived timely  warning,  and  averted  their  dire  effects.  lie  remain- 
ed in  this  employment  for  upward  of  three  years.  The  life  of  a 
stable-boy  in  a  sporting  town  is  not  calculated  to  develop  any 
latent  literary  ability  that  he  may  happen  to  possess,  but  young 
Holcrofl  found  time  to  read  a  few  books.  Swift  and  Addison 
afforded  him  much  delight,  and  books  of  piety,  if  tlie  author  were 
but  inspired  with  zeal,  fixed  his  attention  wherever  he  met  with 
them.  John  Bunyan  he  ranked  among  the  most  divine  authors 
he  had  ever  read.  He  contrived  to  improve  his  education  too, 
and  out  of  his  scanty  income  (four  pounds  a  year)  paid  five  shil- 
lings a  quarter  for  singing  lessons,  and  five  shillings  a  quarter  for 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  The  former  he  practiced  in  a  hayloft, 
the  latter  he  studied  with  an  old  nail  and  the  back  of  the  stable 
door. 

In  the  mean  time  INIr.  Holcroft  had  established  himself  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  once  more  at  work  in  his  cobbler's  stall.  Tom 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  stable-life  and  repair  to  the  me- 
trojwlis.  lie  despised  his  companions  for  the  grossness  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  total  absence  of  every  pursuit  in  which  the  mind 
hjul  any  share.     The  little  knowledge  he  possessed  exposed  him 
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to  their  ridicule :  this  he  could  avoid  in  the  quiet  shop  of  his  fiir 
thcr.  lie  carried  out  his  idea ;  arrived  in  London,  learned  his 
fttthcr*s  bu8incss,  and  became  an  expert  workman.  He  could 
command  the  highest  wages,  but  did  not  become  rich.  Every 
l)cnuy  he  could  spare  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  mastering  their  contents. 

In  17G5  Mr.  Holcrofl  married,  and  soon  after  opened  a  school 
fur  teaching  children  to  read^n  Liverpool.  Not  being  successful 
in  this  undertaking,  he  abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  London. 
Once  more  he  resumed  the  shoemaking  business ;  but  its  sedentary 
nature  injured  his  health,  and  brought  oh  a  return  of  his  old  en- 
emy, asthma,  a  complaint  with  which  he  had  been  troubled  from 
youth.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  the  bench,  and  seek  other  and 
more  congenial  employment.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  refieat- 
ed  his  Liverpool  experiment  and  opened  a  school,  but  with  no 
Ixittcr  luck.  After  living  three  months  on  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk, and  having  only  one  scholar,  he  discontinued  his  labors. 
About  this  time  lie  commenced  Jiis  literary  career.  A  few  es- 
says from  his  pen  found  their  wa}s  into  the  Evening  Post,  and  the 
editor  paid  him  for  them  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a  column ; 
not  a  large  remuneration,  but  grateful  to  the  feelings  and  wel- 
come to  the  pocket  of  the  young  author.  His  means  were  now 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  sitoation  in 
the  family  of  Granville  Sharpe.  He  did  not  retain  this  long,  for 
his  habits  were  not  the  habits  of  a  servant.  Thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  extremest  poverty,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  British  India  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army,  when  a  friend  persuaded  him  to 
join  a  band  of  strolling  players.  With  this  company  he  travened 
Ireland,  where  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  e'Very  part  of 
P^iigland.  His  success  was  not  extraordinary,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  ho  received  more  censure  than  praise ;  but,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter employment,  he  continued  in  the  profession  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  suflTcring  much  misery,  and  at  times  almost  reduced  to  a 
state  of  star\^ation.  Only  one  advantage  accrued  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  players :  he  was  able  to  prosecute  a  successful 
course  of  reading,  and  make  himself  extensively  acquainted  with 
English  literature.  What  was  of  immediate  advantage  to  bim 
was  the  acquaintjtnce  he  succeeded  in  forming  with  Garrick,  the 
famous  actor,  and  Airs.  Siddons.     With  such  associations^  his 
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thoughts  natorallj  tcx^  one  direction.  He  became  ambitious  to 
write  for  the  stage.  Some  early  compositions,  of  little  merit, 
were  fiivorably  received,  and  he  persevered.  A  farce,  called  the 
*^  Crisis,"  achieved  a  decided  success,  and  from  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  applj  himself  unceasingly  to  literary  pursuits.  He  be- 
came eminent  as  a  dramatist,  and  wrote  extensively  for  the  book- 
sellers. In  the  interest  of  the  latter  he  went  to  France,  and  made 
several  translations  of  works  which  he  selected  for  the  purpose. 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  of  German,  howsoever 
picked  up,  was  perfect.  Among  the  important  works  which  he 
translated  were  the  writings  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  twelve  large 
vc^umes,  and  the  curious  and  entertaining  works  of  Lavater,  the 
celebrated  physiognomist  of  Germany.  His  contributions  to  the 
stage  were  numerous,  and  one  work  in  particular,  '*  The  Road  to 
Bain,"  carried  his  £sLme  to  all  comers  of  the  world  where  the  En- 
glish language  was  spoken.  It  is  a  favorite  with  American  au- 
diences to  the  present  day,  and  is  a  commendable  work  in  every 
respect. 

During  his  stay  in  France  Mr.  Holcroft  imbibed  much  of  the 
liberalism  of  the  dav,  and  when  he  returned  to  En^rland  became 
Sin  active  reformer.  He  'WTOte  much  for  the  jxioplc,  and  contrib- 
uted larorelv  to  the  alarm  of  the  jrovemment — an  alarm  which  re- 
suited  in  the  suspens-ion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1704).  Infor- 
mations were  filed  against  Holcroft  and  eleven  of  his  associates, 
and  thev  were  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower  to  await  their 
trial  on  a  chaise  of  high  treason.  In  Octolxjr  the  trials  came  on 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  day  had  arrived  when  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  were  to  have  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, even  to  speak  against  its  abuse  or  in  favor  of  its  reform, 
was  to  be  decided.  Thomas  Hardy,  a  celebrated  English  demo- 
cnit,  was  the  first  placed  in  the  dock.  Mr.  Erskine  was  his  coun- 
rr^-l,  and  for  seven  hours  he  harangued  the  jury  with  matchless 
eloquence.  *•  I  claim  no  merit  with  the  prisoner  for  my  zeal,"  he 
Miid,  in  his  peroration  ;  *•  it  proceeds  from  a  selfish  principle  inhe- 
rent in  the  human  heart.  I  am  counsel,  gentlemen,  for  myself. 
In  event'  word  I  utter.  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  for  the  safety  of 
my  own  life,  for  the  lives  of  my  children  after  me,  for  ihe  happi- 
ness of  my  couiitr}',  and  for  the  universal  condition  of  civil  soci- 
<-ty  throughout  the  world."  Excitement  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  crown  vielded.     The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  set  at  lib- 
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crty ;  "  the  acclamations  of  the  Old  Bailey  reverberated  from  the 
farthest  shores  of  Scotland,  and  a  whole  people  felt  the  enthusi- 
astic transports  of  recovered  freedom."  Holcroft  continued  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform  without  farther  mo- 
lestation. 

The  remainder  of  Holcroft's  life  was  passed  in  arduous  literary 
labor.  He  visited  Hamburg  and  Paris,  where  he  made  researches 
in  various  departments  of  letters.  In  the  latter  capital  he  re- 
mained about  two  years,  and  subseqtiently  published  an  elaborate 
work  concerning  it,  which  enjoys  a  high  position  in  literature. 
He  was  methodical  and  industrious,  and  accomplished  great  tasks 
with  case  and  completeness.  His  mental  activity  was  extraordi- 
nary— so  excessive,  at  times,  that  it  interfered  with  his  general 
health  ;  but  his  intellect  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  he 
died  in  March,  1804,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  life  of  Thom- 
as Holcroft  is  calculated  (we  quote  his  own  words)  "  to  excite  an 
ardent  emulation  in  the  breasts  of  youthful  readers,  by  showing 
them  how  difficulties  may  be  endured,  how  they  may  be  over- 
come, and  how  they  may  at  last  contribute,  as  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion, to  bring  forth  liidden  talent.'* 


HOBERT    BLOOMFIELD, 

who  has  been  described  as  the  "  most  Bpiritual  shoemaker  that 
ever  handled  an  awl,"  was  born  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England, 
in  the  year  of  freedom,  1776.  His  parents  were  in  extremely  poor 
circumstances,  and  at  an  early  age  his  &ther  died.  To  provide 
the  means  of  support  for  herself  and  children,  Mrs.  Bloomfleld 
opened  a  small  school  in  the  village,  and  it  was  under  her  roof 
that  Robert  gained  most  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed.  For  n 
few  months  he  went  to  an  academy  of  a  better  kind,  but  a  single 
quarter  was  probably  the  extent  of  his  course. 

When  Robert  was  eleven  years  of  age  be  went  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Austin,  a  reputable  farmer,  who  treated  him  kindly, 
but  paid  him  no  wages.  His  mother  supplied  him  with  dotbes 
eo  long  as  she  was  able,  but  was  at  lengUi  compelled  to  loc^  to 
two  elder  sons,  who  were  shoemakers  in  London,  to  assist  her. 
She  accordingly  wrote  to  them  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  at 
length  resolved  that  Robert  should  go  to  London,  where  mie 
brother  promised  to  initiate  him  into  the  mjnteries  of  Si.  CriBpM, 
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ill  id  the  other  to  clothe  and  support  him  until  he  was  able  to  gain 
(lis  own  living.  The  mother  was  pleased  with  this  arrangement, 
iind  made  a  pilgrimage  to  great  smoky  Ijondon  in  order  to  place 
her  darling  boy  in  the  custody  of  his  elder  brothers.  She  cliarged 
them,  as  they  valued  a  mother's  blessing,  to  set  good  examples  for 
him,  and  "never  to  forget  that  he  had  lost  his  father." 

The  brothers  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  lodged  and 
labored  in  a  little  garret,  which  served  them  for  every  purpose. 
*'  As  we  were  all  single  men  lodgers  at  a  shilling  per  week,  our 
lx;ds  were  (;oarse,  and  all  things  far  from  being  clean  and  snug, 
like  what  Robert  liad  been  accustomed  to  at  home.  Robert  was 
our  man  to  fctcli  all  things  to  hand.  At  noon  he  brought  oiu* 
<liruicr8  from  the  cook-shop,  and  any  one  of  our  fellow-workmen 
that  wanted  to  liave  any  thing  brought  in  would  send  Robert,  and 
assist  in  his  work,  and  teach  him,  as  a  recompense  for  his  trouble. 
Kvcry  day,  when  the  boy  from  the  public  house  came  for  the  pew- 
ter pots,  and  to  loam  what  porter  was  wanted,  he  always  brought 
the  yesterday's  ncjwspaper.  The  reading  of  this  newspaper  we 
had  Ixicn  used  to  tiike  by  turns,  but,  after  Robert  came,  he  mostly 
read  for  us,  because  his  time  was  of  the  least  value.'*  The  task 
was  an  agreeable  one,  but  not  unattended  with  difficulty.  The 
little  fellow  tumbled  across  words  which  he  had  never  read  before, 
and  which  bothered  him  immensely.  His  brother  George  took 
compassion  on  liis  jKjrplexity,  and  bought  a  Dictionary,  for  which 
he  i)ai(l  the  enormous  sum  of  fourpence.  Robert  soon  became 
master  of  its  contents,  and  was  able  to  read  the  newspaper  with- 
out impediment.  He  was  considered  so  good  tliat  the  workmen 
got  books  for  him  to  read  to  them.  "  I,  at  this  time,"  says  Greorge 
liloomfiehl,  "  read  the  London  Magazine^  and  in  that  work  about 
Iwo  sheets  were  set  apart  for  a  review.  Robert  seemed  always 
c'ag(;r  to  read  this  review.  Here  he  could  see  what  the  literary 
men  were  doing,  and  learn  how  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
works  which  came  out,  and  I  observed  that  he  always  looked  at 
the  Poet's  Comer.  One  day  he  repeated  a  long  song  which  he  had 
composed  to  an  old  tune.  I  was  much  surprised  that  he  should 
make  such  smooth  verses,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  try  whether  the 
editor  of  our  paper  would  give  them  a  place  in  the  Poet's  Comer. 
He  succeeded,  and  they  were  printed."  After  this  success  he 
contributed  a  number  of  pieces  to  the  same  magazine,  and  felt  all 
the  exaltation  which  a  young  author  may  be  expected  to  expe- 
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rienee  undor  raoh  cireuinBtaiices.  His  mind  teemed  to  act  with 
TedouUed  activity  and  bis  powers  inoreased  with  eirery  fresh  ef- 
jbrt|  aa  the  true  literary  mind  is  sure  to.do. 

Shortly  after  this  Bobert  changed  his  lodgings,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  sodety  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kay,  who,  being  a  read- 
er himself,  possessed  several  books,  among  which  were  <^  The  Sea- 
BOQs,"  ^  Paradise  Lost,**  and  some  novels.  The  first  was  Robert's 
especial  delist,  and  he  perused  and  reperused  it  until  he  had  it 
nearly  by  heart.  It  was  to  this  work  that  he  was  indebted  for 
bis  idea  of  the  ^^  Farmer's  Boy,"  a  poem  to  which  Bloomfleld 
owes  his  reputation.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
native  place,  and  the  tutored  eye  of  the  poet  discovered  new  beau- 
ties in  the  scenes  which  had  surrounded  him  from  youth,  and 
which  came  back  to  him  with  a  freshness  and  vigor  indescribable. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  subsided  for  a  while  into  his  usual 
occupations.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  the  landlord  of  his 
brothers,  who  was  also  a  shoemaker,  md  became  his  apprentice. 
Not  only  did  he  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, but  with  some  enthusiasm.  He  became  an  excellent  work- 
man, and  worked  hard  for  many  years.  His  amusements  were 
reading,  music,  and  the  compoBition  of  verses. 

Being  now  in  a  position  to  marry,  he  selected  an  appropriate 
helpmate  and  removed  to  Coleman  Street,  where,  in  the  garret, 
he  followed  his  trade,  as  one  among  many  journeymen.  There, 
amid  the  din  of  hammers  and  voices,  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
thoughtless  men,  the  jokes  and  sneers  of  the  illiterate,  Robert 
Bloomfleld  composed  his  great  poem,  the  "  Farmer's  Boy."  Hav- 
ing' no  &cilitieB  for  writing,  ho  composed  and  remembered  about 
six  hundred  lines  before  he  put  a  single  word  to  poper.  At  length 
the  manuscript  was  finished,  and  the  author,  palpitating  witli 
anxiety,  commenced  his  tour  of  the  publishers,  but  no  one  would 
undertake  it«  publication.  The  obscurity  of  the  author  and  the 
length  of  the  poem  alike  contributed  to  this  result.  The  editor 
of  the  "Monthly  Magazine"  gives  the  following  account  of  Rob- 
ert's visit  to  his  ofRco :  "  lie  brought  his  poem  to  our  ofUce,  and, 
though  his  un]K)lisIied  appearance,  his  coarse  handwriting,  and 
wretched  orthography  afforded  no  prospect  that  his  production 
could  be  printed,  yet  he  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and 
by  the  humility  of  his  expectations,  which  wore  limited  to  half  a 
dozen  copies  of  the  Magazine.     At  ^length,  on  his  name  being 
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mentioned  where  a  literary  gentleman,  particularly  conversant  in 
rural  economy,  happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  ex- 
amined, and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risibility  of  tlutt  gen- 
tleman in  so  pointed  a  manner,  that  Bloomficld  was  called  into 
the  room,  and  exhorted  not  to  waste  his  time  and  neglect  his  em- 
ployment in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly  in  treading 
on  ground  which  Thomson  had  sanctified.  His  earnestness  and 
confidence,  however,  led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Mr.  CaiKjl  Loift,  to  whom  he  gave  him  a  letter  of 
intrvxluction.  On  his  departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly 
complimented  the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which  he  had  given 
the  poor  fellow,  and  it  was  naturally  conceived  that  an  industri- 
ous man  was  thereby  likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatua- 
tion." 

Undismayed  by  this  cold  treatment,  Bloomfield  hurried  off  with 
his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Lofil.  That  gentleman  took  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  poem,  and  did  not  throw  it  down  with  disgust 
when  he  came  to  a  badly-spelled  word  (stumbling-blocks  of  a  very 
irequcnt  kind  in  Bloomfield's  manuscript).  Mr.  Loffl  declared 
the  poem  to  be  eminently  worthy  of  publication,  and  exerted  him- 
self in  procuring  a  publisher  so  successfiilly,  that  Messrs.  Vemor 
and  Hood  purchased  the  manuscript  for  fifty  pounds.  Bloomfield 
was  astonished.  He  had  offered  it  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
iive  or  six  copies  of  that  cheerful  publication.  The  poem  made 
its  appearance  in  due  time,  and  achieved  an  immediate  success. 
Several  editions  were  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  a  short 
time  upward  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of. 
The  publishers  behaved  generously  to  the  author  (considering  that 
he  had  no  farther  claim  upon  them),  and  presented  him  with  a 
chock  for  £200.  In  addition  to  this,  he  received  much  kindness 
from  i)ersons  in  position.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  presented  him 
witli  a  life  annuity  of  a  shilling  a  day,  and  obtained  for  him  a  sit- 
uation in  a  government  office  ;  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquisli  it,  and  return  to  an  avocation  to  which  his  constitu- 
tion had  become  better  accustomed.  Subsequently  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  establish  himself  in  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness. Jly  this  failure  he  lost  the  little  money  he  had  accumu- 
lated, and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Continued  ill  health  added 
to  his  distress,  and  for  many  long  years  he  dragged  out  a  sickly 
existence,  "as  miserable,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  "as  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  good  man  can  be  made  by  the  narrowest  circumstances." 
After  much  bodily  suffering,  aggravated  by  the  causes  we  have 
mentioned,  Robert  Bloomfield  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren, and  debts  to  the  amount  of  £200,  which  sum  was  raised  by 
the  exertions  of  his  benevolent  friends  and  admirers,  among  whom 
was  the  poet-laureate  Southey. 

The  works  of  Bloomfield  are  pervaded  with  the  most  amiable 
and  benevolent  feeling.  In  his  descriptions  he  is  simple,  natural, 
and  pathetic.  He  is  always  alive  to  the  pure  suggestions  of  na- 
ture, and  his  sentiments  are  lofty,  virtuous,  and  healthful,  with- 
out being  strained  and  spasmodic.  English  literature  is  indebted 
to  him  for  one  of  the  finest  poems  illustrative  of  English  rural 
life.  The  merit  of  the  "  Farmer's  Boy"  has  been  recognized  and 
endorsed  by  the  literary  world  in  the  most  ample  manner.  It 
has  been  published  and  republished  in  every  form,  and  maintains 
its  position  to  the  present  day.  An  edition  was  published  in 
Germany  the  year  following  its  first  appearance  in  London.  At 
Paris,  a  translation,  entitled  "Le  Valet  du  Fermier,"  was  made  by 
Etienne  Allard ;  one  was  made  into  Italian  ;  and  in  1805,  an  ex- 
tremely curious  edition  in  Latin  was  published  in  London,  with  the 
title  "  '  Agricolae  Puer,  poema  Robcrti  Bloomfield  celeberrimum, 
in  versus  Latinos  redditum,'  auctore  Gulielmo  Clubbe,  LL.D." 
Bloomfield's  subsequent  publications  fully  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion achieved  by  his  first.  In  his  "  Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and 
Songs,"  his  "  Good  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  Farm,"  his  "  Wild 
Flowers,"  and  his  "  Banks  of  the  Wye,"  will  be  found  exquisite 
touches  of  poetic  beauty. 


SIR  RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT. 


Q  was  splendidly  dressed 
n  felt  proud  of  her  neat 
s  cotton  hose.  Woolen 
The  nimble  fingers  of 
B  needful  for  the  adorn  - 


Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a  ma 
if  he  displayed  a  linen  shirt,  and  a  womt 
iinkles  if  she  could  show  thera  in  spotlea 
habiliments  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
the  domestic  circle  fabricated  all  that  y 
mcnt  of  tlio  person.  In  the  long  winter  nights,  the  humming  of 
the  spinning-whccl  was  heard  in  every  cottage  home,  and  tales  of 
love  were  whispered  to  its  music,  and  mighty  meshcB  were  thrown 
aroimd  gallant  hearts.  In  those  days,  the  possession  of  a  l«wn- 
bouglit  skirt  or  coat  was  evidence  of  wealth,  and  the  happy  own- 
er bei-anie  tlie  object  of  public  curiosity.  Critical  damsels  exam- 
ined the  weft  and  the  woof  with  esact  eyes,  and  failed  not,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  imitate  their  excellence.  England  was  cele- 
brated then  as  now  for  her  manufactures.  Her  woolen  good^ 
were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  marvels  of  neatness 
and  durability.  In  17C4,  the  total  value  of  exported  English  cot- 
ton goods  was  little  beyond  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  while 
that  of  woolen  was  more  than  ten  times  the  amount.     In  the 
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present  day  the  ease  is  precisely  and  wonderfVillj  reversed.  The 
woolen  manufactures  have  sunk  down  to  comparative  unimport- 
ance, and  the  cotton  manufactures  have  become  the  staple  c^  the 
kingdom,  employing  directly  and  indirectly  millions  of  men,  worn- 
en,  and  childron,  and  yielding  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  country. 

Richard  Arkwright,  the  suli(}ect  of  this  memoir,  was  the  illus« 
trious  and  memorable  instrument  that  effected  this  great  and  as- 
tonishing change,  and  gave  to  his  country  an  importance  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  it  would  have  obtained  but  for  his  genius. 

Toward  the  end  <tf  the  seventeenth  century  the  denubd  for  cot- 
ton goods  bogaa  to  increase,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
duction, far  exceeded  the  supply.  The  English  cottons  in  those 
days  had  only  the  vireft  of  cotton,  the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads 
of  the  cloth  being  of  linen.  No  one  dreamed  of  making  the  latter 
of  cotton,  because,  by  hand-labor,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
thread  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  kept  on  steadily  increas- 
ing. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturers  should  en- 
deavor to  find  out  a  means  whereby  a  greater  supply  could  be  ob- 
tained with  less  difficulty  and  labor,  and,  consequently,  at  a  less 
expense.  Machinery  was,  of  course,  thought  of,  and  many  inge- 
nious men  set  their  wits  to  work  to  didcovor  a  way  to  spin  several 
threads  at  one  and  the  same  time,  instead  of  slowly  twisting  a 
thread.  About  the  year  17G4,  Mr.  Ilargroaves,  a  native  of  Black- 
burn, in  Loncashiro,  succocdod  in  producing  a  machine — since 
called  the  spinning-jonny — whereby  the  object  desired  could  be 
efiectod.  For  this  piece  of  ingenuity  Hargi'caves  was  rewarded 
by  a  mob,  who  broke  into  his  house  and  destroyed  his  maclune. 
The  outrage  was  repeated  several  times,  but  in  the  end  the  spin- 
ning-jenny gained  the  day.  So  ftur  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
of  the  manufacture  was  removed;  but  Hargreaves's  invention,  al- 
though highly  valuable,  was  still  insufficient.  It  could  not  give 
to  the  warp  the  hardness  and  firmness  which  it  required,  and 
which  A^k^\Tight  succeeded  in  effecting.  It  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion these  things  before  proceeding  with  our  memoir. 

Richard  Arkwright  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  thirteen.  He  was  born  on  the  28d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1732,  at  Pi^eston,  in  I^ancashire,  England.  The  indigent  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be- 
stow on  their  son  even  a  simple  education.     It  was  not  until  late 
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ill  life-  th.'it  ho  Icartuxl  to  read  and  writo.  llo  was  brought  up  to 
the  huinhlo  proii'Msioii  of  barber,  and  cstablinhcd  hiinHclf  at  ik)l- 
ton.  Jt  is  ])robabUi  that  lie  ibllowed  this  vocation  ibr  many  yearH. 
'Die  (^hiss  of  eustoniers  he  had  was  not  likely  to  enrich  him  in  a 
very  rapid  iiianner.  It  is  naid  that  he  occu))ied  an  underground 
cellar,  and  ])ut  up  a  sign  at  the  entrance,  on  which  was  iuHcrilxid, 
"  Come  to  the  subterraneous  barbtir ;  lie  BhavcH  for  a  jKjnny.'* 
'I'his  invitati(m  was  so  attra(rtive  in  those  days  that  his  customers 
became  numerous,  and  the  other  barbers  of  the  place  ibund  that 
to  compete  with  Arkwright  they  must  reduce  their  prices  to  his 
standard.  Arkwri^^ht  was  not  to  be  outdone.  Ho  mode  another 
HMluction,  and  startled  the  town  with  the  promise  of 'Mi  deiui 
shave  for  a  halfpenny."  In  the  year  I700-C1  he  gave  up  his  cel- 
lar, and  iK'came  an  ithierant  deahir  in  hair.  Wigs  were  then  gen- 
erally worn,  and  the  immense  (luantity  of  hair  which  was  nM}uired 
for  tli(Mii  wjis  colIiHrtt^l  by  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
biiHiiiess,  and  travi^lcd  from  place  to  place.  This  enterprise  turned 
out  a  vary  profitable  one,  and  in  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  col- 
Icetln^  a  litthi  ]>ro])(M'ty.  It  was  something  more  than  goo<l  for- 
tune that  enabled  him  to  do  so.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  ii 
newch(*.mical  hair  dye,  and,  by  using  it  adroitly,  was  able  to  ]>kiase 
all  his  customers,  and  su])ply  all  demands.  Arkwright  oxjMsri- 
(Miced  no  scarcity  of  j)eculiar  colors. 

Arkwri;;ht  had  a  strong  bent  for  mechanics  ;  and,  now  tlutt  ho 
had  a  litth)  leisure  time  and  suilici(^nt  money,  ho  devot(*.d  himself 
to  mcirhanical  experiments.  They  were,  unfortunately,  directed 
to  a  fallacious  j)oint — the  discovery  of  ]M!ri>etual  motion — and 
mtuU'i  sucli  inroads  into  his  funds  that  in  a  short  time,  although 
a  burj^cHS  of  l*reston,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  j)overty.  His 
wife,  iinpati(uit  at  what  she  conceived  to  bo  a  wanton  wosto  of 
i'liiw.  and  moiH^,  seiziul  some  of  his  models  mid  destroyed  them, 
hoping  thus  to  remove  forciver  the  causo  of  their  privations.  She 
(•ommittiul  a  fatal  error.  Arkwright  could  never  oxcuso  or  for- 
pvc-  such  a  wanton  j)icce  of  cru(dty,  and  shortly  afterword  sep- 
arated from  her  in  conscfpience  of  it. 

In  17<)7  Arkwriglit  bccjune  acquainted  at  Warrington  with  a 
man  named  Kny,  a  cIo<*kmaker,  who  assisted  our  hero  in  con- 
Htructiug  souK^  )H)rtions  of  his  perpetiud  motion  mm^hincry,  and 
aftcTward  in  making  parts  of  other  machines  to  which  Arkwright^s 
attention  was  at  this  time  directed.     His  connection  with  Kay 
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turned  out  very  unfortunate,  aiid  for  a  time  had  an  injurious  ef- 
fect on  his  reputation.  Kay,  many  years  after,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  Arkwright's  employment,  abused  his  employer  in  a 
merciless  manner,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  state,  in  a  court  of 
law,  that  his  so-called  inventions  were  only  plagiarisms  on  inven- 
tions made  by  a  man  named  Highs. 

After  many  mortifications  and  difficulties,  Arkwright  completed 
his  first  cotton  machine,  but,  being  without  money,  he  was  still  at 
a  loss  how  to  bring  it  into  use.  He  determined  on  making  an  ef- 
fort in  his  native  town,  Preston.  To  Preston,  therefore,  he  re- 
|)aired,  and  his  machine  was  fitted  up  in  the  parlor  of  the  gram- 
mar school-house.  To  bring  forward  a  labor-saving  machine  in 
a  town  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  lived  by  the  exercise 
of  manual  labor,  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  fate  of  poor 
Ilargreaves  was  before  Arkwright,  and,  as  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  began  to  find  expression,  he  wisely  determined  on  packing  up 
his  macliine,  and  carrying  it  to  some  less  dangerous  locality.  In 
company  with  Kay,  our  hero  removed  to  Nottingham.  Ho  was 
here  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  men  of  capi- 
tal, who  wore  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  manifold  advantages  of 
his  invention.  A  partnership  was  entered  into  between  Need, 
Strutt,  and  Arkwright,  and  in  17G9  the  latter  obtained  for  his 
invention  the  expensive  protection  of  letters  patent.  In  later 
years  he  obtained  several  other  patents,  and  it  will  be  well  to  ex- 
plain here  for  what  they  were  obtained.  The  machinery  which 
they  protected  consisted  of  various  parts,  his  second  specification 
enumerating  no  fewer  than  ten  difierent  contrivances.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  a  device  for  drawing  out  the  cotton  from 
rt  coarse  thread  to  one  i)orfectly  fine  and  luml,  thus  rendering  it 
iit  for  warp  as  well  as  weft.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or 
more  eftoctive  than  this  contrivance,  which,  with  an  additional 
provision  for  giving  the  projMjr  twist  to  the  thread,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  water-frame  or  throstle.  Arkwright  claimed 
this  as  his  own  invention,  admitting,  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
other  parts,  that  ho  was  rather  the  improver  than  the  inventor. 
The  original  spinning  machine  for  coarse  thread — called  the  spin- 
ning-jenny— he  acknowledged  to  be  the  invention  of  Hargreaves, 
but  the  wator-fnimo  or  throstle,  and  all  the  other  ingenious  com- 
binations whereby  mechanical  spinning  was  perfected  and  ren- 
dered infallible,  belonged  to  him,  and  ho  felt  justified  in  obtain- 
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ing  patents  for  them.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, and  observed  the  marvelous  precision  with  which  the  deli- 
cately-elaborated machinery  performs  its  various  functions,  can 
understand  what  kind  of  application,  energy,  talent,  and  genius 
were  needed  to  bring  it  to  its  present  perfection.  It  was  not  the 
inspiration  of  a  moment,  but  the  application  of  years  that  tri- 
umphed over  the  roughness  of  mechanical  motion.  Even  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  forming  his  partnership  with  Messrs.  Need 
and  Strutt,  his  success  was  far  from  being  secured.  For  a  long 
time  the  speculation  was  unprofitable  and  disheartening.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  it  did  not  begin  to  pay  till  it  had  been  per- 
severed in  for  five  years,  and  had  swallowed  up  a  capital  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  first  spinning  machine  on  Ajkwright's  plan  was  erected  at 
Nottingham,  and  was  worked  by  horse-power.  This  being  found 
insulficicnt,  water  wtis  resorted  to ;  and  in  1771,  a  factory  on  a 
far  larger  scale  than  the  first  was  built  on  the  River  Derwent,  at 
Cromford,  near  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire;  firom  this  circum- 
stance the  machine  received  its  name  of  the  water-frame  and  the 
thrcad-water-twist.  Now  commenced  Arkwright's  persecutions. 
While  there  was  nothing  to  be  snatched  from  him,  people  were 
glad  enough  to  give  him  the  hand  of  fellowship ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  halfpenny  barber  raised  himself  above  the  commonest  chin, 
every  one  was  ready  to  aim  a  blow  at  him.  The  easiest  way  of 
doing  this  was  to  assail  the  originality  of  his  contrivances,  and  to 
assert  they  were  all  more  or  less  plagiarized  from  others.  The 
Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  over- 
throw Arkwright,  and  to  dispose  of  a  powerful  rival.  They  re- 
fused to  buy  his  materials,  although  confessedly  the  best  in  the 
market,  and  by  a  series  of  petty  but  vexatious  oppositions,  did 
evei-y  thing  in  their  power  to  make  Arkwright  and  his  associates 
unpopular  with  tlie  trade,  with  the  public,  and  with  the  working 
community.  In  1779  this  spitefulness  bore  fruits.  The  mob 
rose  in  arms  against  machinery,  and  prowled  about  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  destroying  all  they  could  find.  A  large  mill  built 
by  Arkwright  at  l^irkacre,  near  Chorley,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police  and  military,  without 
any  of  the  civil  authorities  requiring  their  interference  to  prevent 
the  outrage.  The  inmates  defended  the  mill  as  long  as  they  were 
able,  and  on  the  first  day  drove  the  rioters  back,  with  the  low  of 
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two  nMn  kilM  and  eight  wounded.  It  was  not  till  tha  latter  re- 
turned with  greatly  inoreaaed  numbert  tliat  thoy  aooompli^hed 
their  purpote*  Nor  was  this  the  only  blow  he  luffiNred.  Man- 
uflMturen  who  need  hie  maohineei  and  paid  for  the  privilege  with 
a  wnj  ill  graoei  reAiied  to  do  eo  any  longer,  on  the  old  pretext 
thai  the  inventfona  were  not  hie.  To  put  a  stop  to  thiiii  Ark- 
wrighti  in  1781|  brought  aotions  against  the  pirates.  They  de- 
cided themselves  on  the  plea  that  the  specilioation  of  the  in- 
ventions was  obscure  and  unintelligiblo,  and  consequently  that  the 
patent  was  vdd.  No  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  in- 
ventions were  not  original.  Their  plea  was  valid  in  law,  and, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  all  right-minded  people,  Arkwright  lost 
the  day.  At  first  he  thought  of  making  an  appeal  to  IHirliament  \ 
but,  after  preparing  a  case,  which  he  submitted  to  the  public,  ho 
abandoned  this  intention,  but  in  1785  brought  another  aoticm 
against  the  infringers  of  his  patent,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
verdict  The  cotton-spinners,  who  had  been  profiting  by  Ark- 
wright*s  genius  without  giving  him  any  tiling  in  return,  were 
greatly  incensed.  Thoy  formed  poworfttl  combinations  against 
what  they  wore  pleased  to  call  Arkwright^s  monopoly,  and  finally 
rommonoed  procoodings  ngainnt  ilw  ]mtontoo  to  try  the  validity 
of  hiH  imtcnt.  Thoy  AMiicrtod  thut  tho  imtont  wtui  a  groat  incon- 
N'onicnee  to  tho  public ;  that  whon  tho  \HiUmt  wa8  granted  tho  in- 
vention wan  not  A  now  ono ;  that  tho  invoution  was  not  Ark- 
wright*H,  and  that  tho  Hi>ooillcati(>n  waH  imporfoot.  Tho  trial 
lastod  from  luno  oVlm^k  in  tho  nioruiiig  until  hidf  |>ast  twelve  at 
night,  luui  many  witnoHSon  won)  oxiuninod<— among  others,  Kay, 
wh«>  said  all  lio  could  to  iiyui*o  hin  forinor  omployor,  1*rindpally 
on  tho  ovidonot^  of  thin  man,  tho  jury  roturnod  a  vordiot  annihi- 
lating tho  patont,  wliich  Arkwright  triod  in  vain  to  sot  aside. 
Tlum,  atYor  yoarn  an<l  yoarn  of  Htoady  application  and  thought,  ho 
found  hiniHclf  thrown  on  tho  morcy  of  \\\h  onomios,  doHtituto  of 
ovor}'  kind  of  legal  protection,  and  surrounded  by  men  who  were 
all  too  rvtxiW  to  thr\mt  their  hands  into  his  |K)okots  and  his  ropu- 
tatioity  and  leave  him  to  |H>riiih,  ruined  and  brokon-hoartod.  l\\\t 
hin  enomiej^  >vert>  doonuul  to  grievous  diHap|)ointmQnt.  Arkwright 
wiw  nuule  of  ntulV  which  dM  not  shrink  with  tho  spitofrd  sprink- 
lingH  of  cold  wat<«r.  (^oiuUmI  by  injustice,  he  turned  round  on 
hii4  enemicH,  and  astoninhod  thom  by  an  opposition  which  soon 
carried  every  thing  lK«foro  it.     In  a  short  time  his  imrtnersbip 
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with  Need  and  Strutt  came  to  an  end,  and  the  mill  at  Cromford 
passed  into  his  own  hands.  He  connected  himself  with  other 
manufactories,  and  soon  obtained  such  a  control  of  the  trade  that 
prices  were  fixed  by  him,  and  controlled  all  the  other  cotton-spin- 
ners. "The  most  marked  traits  in  the  character  of  Arkwright," 
says  Mr.  Baines,  "  were  his  wonderful  ardor,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance. He  commonly  labored  in  his  multifarious  concerns  from 
five  in  the  morning  tUl  nine  at  night;  and  when  considerably 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  feeling  that  the  defects  of  his  educa- 
tion placed  him  under  great  difiiculty  and  inconvenience  in  con- 
ducting his  correspondence  and  in  the  general  management  of  his 
business,  he  encroached  upon  his  sleep  in  order  to  gain  an  hour 
each  day  to  learn  English  grammar,  and  another  hour  to  improve 
his  writing  and  orthography.  He  was  a  severe  economist  of 
time,  and,  that  he  might  not  waste  a  moment,  he  generally  trav- 
eled with  four  horses,  and  at  a  very  rapid  speed.  His  concerns 
in  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  Scotland  were  so  extensive  and 
numerous  as  to  show  at  once  his  astonishing  power  of  transacting 
business,  and  liis  all-grasping  spirit.  In  many  of  these  he  had 
partners,  but  he  generally  managed  in  such  a  way  that,  whoever 
lost,  he  himself  was  a  gainer.  So  unbounded  was  his  confidence 
in  the  success  of  his  machinery,  and  in  the  national  wealth  to  be 
produced  by  it,  that  he  would  make  light  of  discussions  on  taxa- 
tion, and  say  that  he  would  pay  the  national  debt.  His  specula- 
tive schemes  were  vast  and  daring ;  he  contemplated  entering  into 
the  most  extensive  mercantile  transactions,  and  buying  up  all  the 
cotton  in  the  world,  in  order  to  make  an  enormous  profit  by  the 
monopoly." 

A  man  of  such  strength  of  character  requires  but  little  protec- 
tion. AVhcn  once  he  has  found  the  path  to  fortune,  he  is  sure  to 
})ursue  it  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  He  was  able  to  face  all 
opposition,  and  to  reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  ingenuity,  in  spite  of 
the  illibcrality  of  the  laws  which  refused  him  protection.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  high  sheriif  of  Derbyshire,  and  for  delivering  an 
address  to  the  king,  suggested  by  the  escape  of  that  individual  from 
assassination,  received  the  trumpery  honor  of  knighthood,  and  be- 
came Sir  Kiehard  Arkwright.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  distinc- 
tion which  had  thus  fallen  on  him  by  chance.  For  many  years 
he  had  suffered  from  that  terrible  malady,  asthma.  The  seden- 
tary life  whicli  this  demands,  aggravated  by  incessant  application 
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to  tHouinesB,  broii|^t  on  a  com|ilicatioii  of  disoidersy  of  which  he 
died  oo  the  Sd  of  August,  1792,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  fbriune  he  left  behind  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  half  a  milli<m  sterling.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  his  inventions  during  his  lifetime,  it  is  now  uni- 
yeauJUtj  conceded  that  Arkwri^t  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
ooiton  manuftctures  in  England,  and  in  benefiting  millions  of 
hmnan  beings  by  giving  them  the  means  of  honest  employment. 
He  also  secured  to  his  country  its  most  important  branch  of  ccnn- 
meroe  by  giving  it  machinery  whereby  it  could  excel  other  coun- 
tries in  production,  excellence,  and  cheapness*  ^'  No  man,"  just- 
Ij  observes  Mr.  M<3ulloch,  '^  ever  better  deserved  his  good  for- 
tane,  or  has  a  stronger  chum  on  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  pos- 
terify*  His  inventions  have  opened  a  new  and  boundless  field  of 
employment ;  and  while  they  have  conferred  infinitely  more  ben- 
efit on  his  native  country  than  she  could  have  derived  firom  the 
absdiute  dominicm  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  they  have  been  univer- 
sally productive  of  wealth  and  enjoyments.*' 
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It  is  seldom  that  the  )ife  of  a  poet  affords  so  unalloTed  a  pleas- 
ure as  that  furnished  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  pleasure 
is  in  the  total  absence  of  vice  which  it  presenla,  and  not  in  the 
career  of  Ihe  individual,  for  that  was  brief  and  unhappy.  A  more 
chaste  and  admirable  man  never  lived. 

Henry  Kirke  White  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  England,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1783.-  From  his 
earliest  days  he  displayed  the  susceptibilities  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, and  was  passionately  fond  of  reading.  "  I  could  fancy," 
said  his  eldest  sister,  "  I  see  him  in  his  little  chair,  with  a  Ijwge 
book  upon  his  knee,  and  my  mother  calling  '  Henry,  my  love, 
come  to  dinner,'  which  was  repeated  so  oAen  without  being  re- 
garded that  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  tone  of  her  voice  be- 
fore she  could  rouse  him."  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Blanchard,  who  kept  the  best  school  in 
Nottingham,  where  he  learned  writing,  arithmetic,  and  French, 
and  he  continued  there  for  several  years.  He  was,  even  in  those 
early  days,  a  remarkable  ehild.     It  is  said  that,  when  about  Beren, 
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he  was  aocuBtomed  to  go  secretly  into  his  father's  kitchen,  and 
teach  the  servant  to  read  and  write ;  and,  to  encourage  her,  he 
composed  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant,  which  he  gave  her.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  wrote  a  separate  theme  for  each  of  the  twelve  or 
fourteen  boys  in  his  class,  and  the  excellence  of  the  various  pieces 
obtained  his  master^s  a|^lause. 

Notwithstanding  these  indications  of  intellectual  superiority, 
Henry's  &ther  insisted  that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the  butch- 
ering business.  Even  while  he  was  at  school,  one  day  in  every 
week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  the  others,  were  employed  in  carry- 
ing meat  to  his  Other's  customers.  Fortunately,  his  mother  was 
not  enamored  of  her  husband's  business,  and,  seeing  the  natural 
inclinations  of  her  son,  determined  that  they  should  not  be  utterly 
thwarted  by  a  life  which  could  not  fail  to  be  repulsive  to  his  in- 
stincts. The  alternative  which  she  selected  was  scarcely  better 
than  the  evil.  Yoiing  Henry  was  placed  at  a  stocking-loom,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  hosiery  business.  His  parents 
were  still  too  poor  to  think  of  giving  him  a  profession.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  this  new  business  failed  to  interest  his 
imagination  or  satisfy  his  taste.  He  could  not  bear  the  ,idea,  he 
says,  of  spending  some  years  of  his  life  in  shining  and  folding  up 
stockings.  He  poured  his  complaints  into  the  willing  ear  of  his 
mother ;  he  wanted,  he  said,  something  to  occupy  his  brain,  and 
he  should  be  wretched  if  he  continued  longer  at  this  trade,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  thing  except  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  an 
<*  Address  to  Contemplation,"  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  he 
describes  his  feelings : 

"  Why  alon^; 
The  dusky  track  of  commerce  should  I  toil, 
When,  with  an  easy  competence  content, 
I  can  alone  be  happy  where,  with  thee, 
I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  Nature, 
And  loose  the  wings  of  fancy  ?    Thus  alone 
Can  I  partake  the  happiness  of  earth ; 
And  to  be  happy  here  is  man's  chief  end. 
For  to  be  happy  he  must  needs  be  good." 

He  continued  his  remonstrances  so  earnestly,  and  importuned 
so  incessantly,  that  his  parents  at  length  obtained  his  release  from 
the  hosier's  loom,  and  placed  him  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coldham 
&  Enfield,  town  clerk  and  attorneys  of  Nottingham,  some  time  in 
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May,  1790,  he  being  in  bis  fifteenth  year  at  the  time.  Theeo 
jrcntlcnicn  required  a  prcmium,  and,  as  his  parents  were  too  poor 
to  pay  the  sum  required,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  serve  two 
years  beforc  his  articles  commenced.  A  few  months  after  this 
iirriingcnicnt  had  been  entered  into,  Kirke  White  wrote  to  his 
brother  in  London,  saying,  "  It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since 
I  entered  into  Mr.  Coldham*s  office,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  never  yet  found  any  thing  disagreeable,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  I  do  seems  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  for  a 
very  obvious  reason — it  is  a  business  which  I  like,  a  business 
which  I  chose  above  all  others ;  and  I  have  two  good-tempered, 
easy  masters,  but  who  will,  nevertheless,  see  that  their  business 
is  done  in  a  neat  and  proper  manner."  "A  man  that  under- 
stands the  law  is  sure  to  have  business ;  and  in  case  I  have  no 
thoughts — in  case,  that  is,  that  I  do  not  aspire  to  hold  the  honor- 
able i)hice  of  a  barrister,  I  shall  feel  sure  of  gaining  a  genteel  live- 
lihood at  the  business  to  which  I  am  articled."  In  his  spare  mo- 
ments at  homo  and  at  the  office  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Latin, 
and  in  ten  months  was  able  to  read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility, 
and  had  even  made  some  progi'ess  in  Greek.  Mr.  Southey,  in  his 
admirable  memoir  of  Kirke  White,  gives  an  astounding  account  of 
his  mental  application.  Though  living  with  his  family,  he  nearly 
estranged  himself  from  their  society.  At  meals,  and  during  the 
evenings,  a  book  was  constantly  in  his  hands ;  and  as  he  refused 
to  sup  with  them,  to  prevent  any  loss  of  time,  his  meal  was  sent 
to  him  in  his  little  apartment.  Law,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese,  chemistry,  astronomy,  electricity,  drawing, 
music,  and  mechanics,  by  turns  engaged  his  attention,  and,  though 
his  accpiiremcnts  in  some  of  these  studies  were  very  superficial, 
his  proficiency  in  many  of  them  was  far  from  contemptible.  His 
papers  on  law  evince  so  much  industry,  that,  had  that  subject 
alone  occui)icd  his  leisure  hours,  his  diligence  would  have  been 
commendable.  lie  was  a  tolenible  Italian  scholar,  and  in  the 
classics  he  afterward  attained  reputation ;  but  of  the  sciences, 
and  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  his  knowledge  was  not,  it  may  bo 
inferred,  very  great.  His  ear  for  music  was  good,  and,  although 
he  did  not  give  much  attention  to  the  art,  he  could  play  pleasingly 
on  the  piano.  It  is  said  that  he  composed  the  base  as  he  went  on, 
which  ])robably  means  that,  like  a  good  many  other  performers, 
he  could  do  more  with  one  hand  than  the  other. 
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A  man  never  devotee  himself  to  intense  stndy  witbont  a  wor- 
thy ottject.  White  was  determined  to  break  loose  from  the  fet- 
ters of  iron  &te,  and  to.be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  in 
aeme  hi^  sphere  of  .human  usefulness.  We  have  seen,  in  his 
letter  to  his  brother,  that  he  already  aimed  at  forensic  distinc- 
ticMi,  as  being  preferable  to  the  drudgery  ot*  the  attorney's  office* 
He  regarded  the  law  as  a  pursuit  which  might  end  in  riches, 
but  be  had  another  which  he  h(^d  would  terminate  in  honor. 
The  Muses  had  been  his  companions  from  earliest  childhood,  and 
be  wooed  them  now  with  the  devotion  of  a  serious,  intelligent 
lover.  The  literary  society  of  his  native  town  was  not  extensive, 
but  it  made  up  for  the  paucity  of  its  members  by  the  dignity  with 
which  they  comported  themselves.  They  formed  a  learned  asso- 
ciation, and  excluded  all  rash  enthusiasts  from  the  privilege  of 
membership.  Several  times  was  White  refused  admission  within 
the  charmed  realms ;  but  at  length  the  Fates  were  propitious,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  '^  Chair  of  Literature."  White  took  his 
revenge  by  delivering  an  inauguration  address  of  two  hours  and 
three  quarters  in  length. 

A  magazine,  called  the  '^  Monthly  Preceptor,"  was  shortly  aft- 
erward established,  which  proposed  prize  themes  for  young  per- 
sons. Kirke  White  tried  his  hand  with  success,  and  carried  off 
several  of  the  prizes.  After  this  he  contributed  to  other  period- 
icab. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  hope  to  become  a  barrister  or  ad- 
vocate, and  for  this  purpose  he  improved  every  opportunity.  But 
a  constitutional  deafness  now  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  sor- 
rowfully he  had  to  admit  to  his  own  conscience  that  the  imped- 
iment was  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  distinction.  From  conscientious 
motives,  his  thoughts  were  instantly  turned  toward  the  Church. 
His  literary  companions  were  all  more  or  less  inclined  to  De- 
ism, and  this  fact  led  to  inquiries  which  terminated  in  full  con- 
viction of  religious  truth.  It  is  instructive,  says  Sir  Harris  Nic- 
olas, in  his  sketch,  to  learn  to  what  circumstances  such  a  person 
as  Kirke  White  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  '^  which  causes 
not  to  err."  This  information  occurs  in  a  letter  from  him  to  a 
Mr.  Booth  in  August,  1801 ;  and  it  also  fixes  the  date  of  the 
happy  change  that  influenced  every  thought  .and  every  action  of 
his  future  life,  which  gave  the  energy  of  virtue  to  his  exertions, 
soothed  the  asperities  of  a  temper  naturally  impetuous  and  irrita- 
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ble,  and  enabled  him,  at  a  period  when  manhood  was  full  of  hope 
and  promiiM;,  to  view  the  approaches  of  death  with  the  cabnness 
of  a  philoHoplior  and  the  resignation  of  a  saint.     After  thanking 
Mr.  Jiootli  fur  the  present  of  Jones's  work  on  the  Trinity,  he  thus 
describes  his  religious  impressions  previous  to  its  perusal,  and  the 
ciicct  it  produced :    "  Religious  polemics,  indeed,  have  seldom 
ibmicd  a  part  of  my  studies ;  though,  whenever  I  happened  acci- 
dentally to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  the  Godhead,  and  compared  it  with  Arian  and  Socinian, 
many  doubts  interfered,  and  I  even  began  to  think  that  the  more 
nicely  the  subject  was  investigated,  the  more  perplexed  it  would 
upi)ear,  and  was  on  tlie  point  of  forming  a  resolution  to  go  to 
heaven  in  my  own  way,  without  meddling  or  involving  myself  in 
the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  controversial  dispute,  when  I  re- 
ceived and  i)eruscd  this  excellent  treatise,  which  finally  cleared 
up  the  mists  which  my  ignorance  had  conjured  around  me,  and 
clearly  pointed  out  the  real  truth."     From  Hi  is  moment  he  de- 
voted liiniHclf  entirely  to  the  services  of  religion,  and  determined 
to  enter  the  ministry,  if  that  happy  promotion  could  be  achieved. 
His  iVionds  were,  of  course,  opposed  to  any  change  in  his  profes- 
sion, believing,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  would 
attain  distinction  in  the  law.     But  he  wbb  deaf  to  their  remon- 
strances, and  firm  in  his  resolution  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  the  Church.     The  fu'st  thing  that  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
was  to  procure  means  to  proceed  to  the  University.     For  this 
])ur])()sc  he  ventured  on  the  hazardous  experiment  of  preparing 
a  volume  of  ])ocnis  for  the  press,  the  sole  of  which,  he  hoped, . 
would  place  him  in  the  i)osscssion  of  funds.     Like  all  young 
authors  of  that  time,  he  needed  a  patron  or  patroness  to  whom 
the  book  mifj^ht  be  dedicated.     He  applied  to  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  who  declined  on  the  ground  that  she  never  accepted  a     | 
conipliniciit  of  that  character.     Her  ladyship  probably  looked  on 
litcmturc  as  a  low,  vulgar  thing,  beneath  her  consideration.     He 
then  addressed  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  a  letter,  with 
the  manuscript,  was  left  at  her  house.     After  a  number  of  dis- 
heartening d(days  the  required  permission  was  granted,  and  the 
book  came  out  in  1803.     It  is  curious  to  know  that,  although  a 
(;()py  was  transmitted  to  the  duchess,  she  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  and  neither  rewarded  the  author  with  its  price  in  kindness  or 
money.     The  author  was  naturally  nervous  about  his  flrat  pro* 
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duction,  and  sent  imploring  letton  to  the  Ueviewors,  depreciating 
his  own  effort,  and  bespeaking  a  little  kindlineHS.  It  is  unneces- 
sarj  to  add  that  this  step  was  ill-judgod  and  useless.  It  is  no 
part  of  a  Reviewer's  duty  to  consult  the  feelings,  be  they  modest 
or  otherwise,  of  an  author.  The  Monthly  lioview  pitched  into  the 
young  poet,  and  selected  some  of  the  worst  lines  to  strengtlien 
its  position  that  the  book  did  not  justify  any  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. White  was  sorely  distressed  by  this  article,  and  writing 
to  a  friend  said,  *^I  am  at  present  under  afflictions  and  conten- 
tions of  spirit  heavier  than  1  ever  yet  experienced.  I  think  at 
times  I  am  mad,  and  destitute  of  religion ;  my  pride  is  not  yet 
subdued ;  the  unfavorable  review  (the  *  Monthly*)  of  ray  unhap- 
py work  has  cut  deeper  than  you  could  have  thought,  not  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  but  as  it  affects  my  respectability.  It  rep- 
resents me  actually  as  a  beggar,  going  about  gathering  money  to 
put  myself  at  college,  when  my  book  is  worthless,  and  this  with 
every  appearance  of  candor.  They  have  been  sadly  misinformed 
respecting  me ;  this  Kovicw  goes  before  mo  wherever  I  turn  my 
steps ;  it  haunts  mo  incessantly,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  I 
must  leave  Nottingham.  If  the  answer  of  the  Elland  Society  bo 
unfavorable,  I  purpose  writing  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellcsley,  to 
offer  myself  as  a  student  at  the  academy  he  has  instituted  at  Fort 
William,  hi  Bengal,  and  at  the  pr()j)cr  age  to  tiike  orders  there. 
The  missionaries  at  that  place  have  done  wonders  already  ;  and  I 
should,  I  hope,  be  a  valuable  lal>orcr  in  the  vineyard.  If  the  mar- 
(juis  take  no  notice  of  my  application,  or  do  not  accede  to  my 
proposal,  I  shall  place  myself  in  some  other  way  of  making  a 
meet  prepanition  for  the  holy  oilice,  either  in  the  Calvinistic  Acad- 
emy, or  in  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  where  I  shall  be  able  to 
live  at  scarcely  any  expense."  The  criticism  referred  to  was  un- 
just as  it  was  ungenerous,  and  elicited  from  Mr.  Southey,  the 
poet,  an  encouraging  letter,  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  book,  and  giving  him  some  kind  and  timely  advice.  With 
the  approbation  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  White  thought  no  more 
of  the  Ke viewer.  "  I  dare  not  say  all  I  feel  resi)ecting  your  opin- 
ion of  my  little  volume,"  he  wrote  in  rej)ly.  "  The  extreme  acri- 
mony with  which  the  Monthly  Review  (of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant) treated  me,  threw  me  into  a  state  of  stujKifaction.  I  re- 
garded all  that  Irnd  |)assed  as  a  dream,  and  I  thought  I  had  been 
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deluding  myself  into  an  idea  of  possessing  poetic  genius,  when,  in 
fact,  I  had  only  the  longing,  without  the  afflatus.  I  mustered  res- 
olution enough,  however,  to  write  spiritedly  to  them;  their  an- 
swer, in  the  ensuing  number,  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  been  somewhat  too  unsparing  in  their  correction.  It 
was  a  poor  attempt  to  salve  over  a  wound  wantonly  and  ungen- 
erously inflicted.  Still  I  was  damped,  because  I  knew  the  work 
was  very  resjKictablc,  and  therefore  could  not,  I  concluded,  give  a 
criticism  grossly  deficient  in  equity,  the  more  especially  as  I  knew 
of  no  sort  of  inducement  to  extraordinary  severity.  Your  letter, 
however,  has  revived  me,  and  I  do  again  venture  to  hope  that  I 
may  still  produce  something  which  will  survive  me.  With  regard 
to  your  advice  and  offers  of  assistance,  I  will  not  attempt,  because 
1  am  unable,  to  thank  you  for  them.  To-morrow  morning  I 
depart  for  Cambridge  ;  and  I  have  considerable  hopes  that,  as  I 
do  not  enter  into  the  University  with  any  sinister  or  interested 
views,  but  sincerely  desire  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  affection- 
ate and  vigilant  pastor,  and  become  more  useful  to  mankind — I 
therefore  have  hoi)cs,  I  say,  that  I  shall  find  means  of  support  in 
the  University ;  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  certainly  act  in  pursuance  of 
your  recommendations,  and  shall,  without  hesitation,  avail  myself 
of  your  offers  of  service  and  of  your  directions.  In  a  short  time 
this  will  be  deicrmincd,  and  when  it  is,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  at  Keswick,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sult." 

By  the  united  efforts  of  his  friends,  White  was  presented  with 
a  sizarsliip  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  the  10th  of 
Ajnil,  1804,  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  this  event  in  the  fol- 
lowing devout  strain  :  "  Most  fervently  do  I  return  thanks  to  God 
for  this  providential  opening :  it  has  breathed  new  animation  into 
me,  and  my  breast  expands  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  the 
minister  of  Christ  where  I  most  desired  it,  but  wher«  I  almost 
feared  all  probability  of  success  was  nearly  at  an  end.  *  *  *  I  re- 
turn thanks  to  God  for  keeping  me  so  long  in  suspense,  for  I 
know  it  has  been  beneficial  to  my  soul,  and  I  feel  a  considerable 
trust  that  the  way  is  now  about  to  be  made  clear,  and  that  my 
doubts  and  fears  on  this  head  will  in  due  time  be  removed."  As 
a  preparation  for  the  college  course.  White  placed  himself  with  a 
private  tutor  for  a  year,  and,  while  under  that  gentleman's  care, 
he  studied  with  such  indiscreet  fervor  that  fears  were  excited  not 
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for  his  health  only,  but  for  his  intellect.  On  a  former  occasion 
he  had  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  illness  in  the  same  way,  and 
a  similar  penalty  awaited  him  now.  "I  fear,'*  he  wrote,  **my 
good  genius,  who  was  wont  to  visit  me  with  nightly  visions  in 
woods  and  brakes,  and  by  the  river's  marge,  is  now  dying  of  a 
fen  ague,  and  I  shall  thus,  probably,  emerge  from  my  retreat, 
not  a  hair-brained  son  of  imagination,  but  a  sedate,  black-letter- 
ed bookworm,  with  a  head  like  an  etymologicon  magnum."  He 
recovered  after  a  while,  and  applied  himself  with  great  assidu- 
ity to  the  study  of  theology.  In  October,  1805,  Kirke  White 
became  a  resident  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  soon  distinguished  for  his  classical  knowledge ;  but  it  was  at 
a  fearful  sacrifice.  By  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  healthful  re- 
quirements of  the  body,  he  had  so  enfeebled  it  that  the  seeds  of 
disease  took  easy  root,  and  now,  while  on  the  threshold  of  fame, 
he  found  his  footsteps  totter  and  bis  mind  grow  numb.  He  was 
told  that  the  only  chance  of  prolonging  his  life  was  to  fly  to  a 
milder  climate,  and  abandon  study  altogether.  Such  advice  was 
not  likely  to  be  valued  by  one  who  looked  on  fame  as  dearer  than 
existence,  and  was  willing  to  perish  so  long  as  he  perished  at  the 
wheel.  He  continued  his  pursuits  unintimidated  by  the  warn- 
ings of  his  friends.  During  the  first  term  he  became  a  candidate 
for  one  of  the  University  scholarships,  but  the  increased  exertion 
he  underwent  was  attended  by  results  that  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  the  contest.  "  At  this  moment,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the 
general  college  examination  approached,  and  thinking  that,  if  he 
failed,  his  hopes  would  be  blasted  forever,  he  taxed  his  energies  to 
the  utmost,  during  the  fortnight  which  intervened,  to  meet  the 
trial.  He  became  so  sick  in  consequence  that  he  was  considered 
unable  to  go  to  the  hall  to  be  examined.  His  tutor,  Mr.  Catton, 
touched  by  the  tears  of  his  pupil,  urged  him  to  use  stimulants 
during  the  six  days  of  the  examination.  Pie  did  so,  and  was  pro- 
nounced the  first  man  of  his  year.  Soon  after  this  event  he  went 
to  London  for  relaxation,  was  received  cordially  in  literary  cir- 
cles, and  returned  to  Cambridge  in  improved  health.  Unwarned 
by  the  past,  he  plunged  into  his  old  habits  of  study,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  had  a  relapse.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
describes  his  condition  :  "I  have  had  a  recurrence  of  my  old  com- 
plaint within  this  last  four  or  five  days,  which  has  quite  unnerved 
me  for  every  thing.     The  state  of  my  health  is  really  miserable. 
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1  am  well  and  lively  in  the  morning,  and  overwhelmed  with  nerv- 
ous horrors  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  with 
regard  to  my  studies.  A  very  slight  overstretch  of  the  mind  in 
the  daytime  occasions  me  not  only  a  sleepless  night,  but  a  night 
of  gloom  and  horror.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  my  heart  seem 
to  be  playing  at  ball — the  stake  my  life.  I  can  only  say  the  game 
is  not  yet  decided  ;  I  allude  to  the  violence  of  the  palpitation.  I 
am  going  to  mount  the  Gog-Magog  Hills  this  morning  in  quest 
of  a  good  night's  sleep.  The  Gog-Magog  Hills  for  my  body,  and 
the  Bible  for  my  mind,  are  my  only  medicines.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  neither  are  quite  adequate.'*  He  rallied  again,  but  seems 
to  have  been  aware  that  his  end  was  not  far  distant,  and  determ- 
ined to  spend  the  next  vacation  at  Nottingham.  In  April  he 
proceeded  to  that  town,  and  on  the  7th  wrote  a  very  melancholy 
account  of  himself:  "It  seems  determined  upon  by  my  mother 
that  I  can  not  be  spared,  since  the  time  of  my  stay  is  so  very 
short,  and  my  health  so  very  uncertain.  The  people  here  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  any  thing  ails  me,  so  well  do  I  look ; 
but  occasional  depressions,  especially  after  any  thing  has  occurred 
to  occasion  uneasiness,  still  harass  me.  My  mind  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  cast.  I  began  to  think  too  early ;  and  the  indulgence  of 
certain  trains  of  thought,  and  too  free  an  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, have  superinduced  a  morbid  kind  of  sensibility,  which  is  to 
the  mind  what  excessive  irritability  is  to  the  body.  Some  cir- 
cumstances occurred  on  my  arrival  at  Nottingham  which  gave 
me  just  cause  for  inquietude  and  anxiety ;  the  consequences  were 
insomnia,  and  a  relapse  into  causeless  dejections.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness now  to  curb  these  irrational  and  immoderate  affections,  and, 
by  accustoming  myself  to  sober  thought  and  cool  reasoning,  to  re- 
strain these  freaks  and  vagaries  of  the  fancy.  When  I  am  well  I 
can  not  help  entertaining  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  weakness  of 
mind  which  marks  my  indispositions.  Titus  when  well,  and  Ti- 
tus when  ill,  are  two  distinct  persons.  The  man  when  in  health 
despises  the  man  when  ill  for  his  weakness,  and  the  latter  envies 
the  former  for  his  felicity.'*  On  his  return  to  college  his  pros- 
pects seemed  to  brighten  in  every  thing  save  health.  He  was 
again  pronounced  first  at  the  great  examination ;  he  was  one  of 
the  tliree  best  theme-writers,  whose  merits  were  so  nearly  equal 
that  the  examiners  could  not  decide  between  them ;  and  he  was 
a  prizeman  both  in  the  mathematical  and  logical  or  general  exam- 
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inatioii,  and  in  Latin  composition.  *  His  coU^e  offered  him  a  pri- 
vate tutor  free  of  expense,  and  Mr.  Catton  obtained  exhibitions 
for  him  to  the  value  of  sixty-one  pounds  per  annum,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  give  up  the  pecuniary  assistance  he  had  received 
from  his  fiiends.  The  highest  honors  of  the  University  were 
within  bis  grasp,  but  it  was  ordained  that  death  should  stay  his 
band.  In  July  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  which  threatened 
his  life,  but  from  this  he  recovered.  In  September  he  went  to 
Londmi  on  a  visit  to  his.  brother,  but  returned  to  coU^e  in  a  few 
weeks,  in  a  state  that  precluded  all  chance  of  prolonging  his  exist- 
ence. Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  (October,  1806),  a  friend 
informed  his  brother  of  his  actual  state.  He  hastened  to  him, 
bat  when  he  arrived  he  was  delirious,  and,  although  reason  re- 
turned for  a  short  time,  he  sunk  into  a  low  state,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  19th,  quietly  expired.  He  was  in  his  twenty-sec<md  year  at 
llie  time  of  the  unhappy  event. 

In  whatever  light,  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  character  of 
this  unhappy  youth  be  contemplated,  it  is  full  of  instruction.  His 
talents  were  unusually  precocious,  and  their  variety  was  as  aston- 
ishing as  their  extent.  Besides  the  poetical  pieces  which  h^ve 
given  his  name  a  lasting  interest  to  English  literature,  and  his 
scholastic  attainments,  his  ability  was  manifested  in  various  other 
ways.  His  style  was  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  elegance, 
and  his  correspondence  and  prose  pieces  show  extensive  informa- 
tion. To  great  genius  and  capacity  he  united  the  rarest  and 
more  important  gifts  of  sound  judgment  and  common  sense.  It 
18  usually  the  misfortune  of  genius  to  invest  ordinary  objects  vdth 
a  meretricious  coloring  that  perverts  their  forms  and  purposes,  to 
make  its  possessor  imagine  that  it  exempts  him  from  attending  to 
those  strict  rules  of  moral  conduct  to  which  others  are  bound  to 
adhere,  and  to  render  him  neglectful  of  the  sacred  assurance  that 
"to  whom  much  is  given  from  him  will  much  be  required." 
Nature,  in  Kirke  White's  case,  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
determined  that  she  would,  in  one  instance  at  least,  prove  that 
high  intellectual  attainments  are  strictly  compatible  with  every 
social  and  moral  virtue.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  religion 
became  the  predominant  feeling  of  his  mind,  and  she  imparted  her 
sober  and  chastened  effects  to  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
cherished  object  of  every  member  of  his  family,  he  repaid  their 
affection  by  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  offering 
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Ills  advice  on  spiritual  affairs  with  impressive  earnestness,  and 
indicating,  in  every  letter  of  his  voluminous  correspondence,  the 
greatest  consideration  for  their  feelings  and  happiness.  For  the 
last  six  years  he  deemed  himself  marked  out  for  the  service  of  his 
Maker — not  like  the  member  of  a  convent,  whose  duties  consist 
only  in  prayer,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that  philanthropy  and  prac- 
tical benevolence  which  ought  to  adorn  every  parish  priest.  To 
(pialify  himself  i)roperly  for  the  holy  office,  he  subjected  his  mind 
to  the  severest  discipline ;  and  his  letters  display  a  rational  piety 
and  an  enlightened  view  of  religious  obligations  which  is  even 
supeiior  to  the  fervor  of  his  poetical  pieces. 

Kirke  AVhite's  sacred  poetry  is  extensively  known,  and,  being 
the  best  of  its  kind,  will  preserve  a  place  in  English  literature. 
Its  great  merits  are  the  feeling  and  natural  pathos  with  which  the 
author  writes.  lie  speaks  directly  from  his  heart  so  simply  that 
all  who  have  hearts  must  be  touched.  His  command  of  language 
is  copious,  but  he  lacks  imagination  and  metaphorical  color.  He 
is  i)athetic,  plaintive,  and  agreeable,  and  recalls  associations  which 
most  people  have  experienced  and  like  to  have  recalled.  That  he 
touched  a  tuneful  chord  in  the  human  breast  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  his  works  have  gone  through  many  hundred  editions, 
and  are,  perhaps,  better  read  than  any  contemporaiy  poet. 

Kirke  AVhite  was  buried  in  the  church  of  "  All  Saints,"  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Mr.  Francis 
Boot,  of  Boston,  a  liberal-minded  American  gentleman.  The  tab- 
let has  a  medallion  by  Chantrey,  and  an  inscription  by  Professor 
Smyth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

' '  Warm'd  with*  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flam'^, 
To  Granta's  bowers  the  youthful  jwet  came ; 
Unconquer'd  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed. 
But,  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayM : 
l*alc  o'er  his  lanij),  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr-student  faded  and  expired. 
Oil !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere, 
Too  early  lost  'midst  studies  too  severe ! 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen ; 
lie  told  the  talc,  and  show'd  what  White  had  been : 
Nor  told  in  vain  ;  for  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave ; 
On  ycm  lone  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name, 
And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame." 


.lAMKS  AVATT. 
Jamis  Watt,  the  world'it  mont  illnitlriouti  mocluuiic,  was  bom 
at  Greenock,  Scotlnnt],  on  i\w  lOtli  of  Jnniinry,  173Q.  His  fioher 
onjoycd  &  good  Booiul  position,  iwil  wns  hold  in  liigh  Mleom  by  faiB 
fellow-townanwn,  lmvin([  boon  niipointod  onu  of  tlie  magiatrotoa  of 
the  town.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  roceivod  tlio  rudiments  ot 
hia  educntion  in  his  native  pltice,  the  delicacy  i^  liis  hoalth  prohib- 
itinf!  K  iv!>ort  to  otlicr  and  more  distant  iiradoiniei>  Tho  naturkl 
dtudioiinnew  of  bis  ditipcMiition  was  porhitpB  inoreamd  hj  this  weak- 
linosa.  Iteading  Rupiilied  tho  phtco  of  rougher  and  less  serviceable 
excrciw?.  So  teiiKcioiM  wna  his  memory,  t)»t  at  n  very  early  ago 
he  was  well  infornieil  on  many  Bubjocts  ot  n  srionliflo  character, 
specially  thoM  bnmcbcH  whirh  were  connoclod  more  or  lem  with 
mechanics.  Kx(«pt  that  ho  was  a  quiet,  amiabtu,  studious  youth, 
wo  know  nothiii):  of  nny  pnrticutnr  iniportanco  concerning  the 
early  )-onrs  of  bia  life.  At  tho  ago  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to 
l>ondun  to  bo  apprenticed  to  a  maker  of  mathcmaticnl  instru- 
montK,  tnil,  in  littlo  mure  tbon  a  year,  the  feebleness  of  his 
health  ccouiwIIih)  him  to  nlumdon  this  {irofiwiion  and  return  to 
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his  homo.  II(^  a])poarH  to  have  had  a  liking  for  the  business, 
howcvtT,  and  probably  [)racticed  it  until  he  felt  that  he  knew 
rnough  to  start  for  hinis(;lf.  This  he  did  at  Glasgow  in  1757, 
jind  was  ap{)ointed  niathcniatical  instrument  maker  to  the  college. 
II(;  n^tainc-d  this  situation  for  many  years,  and  was  able  greatly 
to  inij)rov(i  himsolf  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  One  of 
his  principal  o<'cuj)ations  was  the  rejiairing  of  the  scientific  appa- 
ratus of'tlu;  college*.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  did  this,  and 
the  Jimount  of  knowledge  he  ])osscssed  on  most  mechanical  sub- 
J(!cts,  brought  him  into  friendly  contact  with  the  various  profes.s- 
ors.  Tlu^y  met  in  his  little  room,  and  discussed  subjects  of  nat- 
ural j)hilosoj)Iiy,  and  no  doubt  theorized  largely  on  all  the  leading 
tr)pies  of  the  day.  One  of  young  Watt's  most  fnjquent  visitors 
was  Mr.  (aft(!rward  Dr.)  Ko])ison,  who  at  that  time  was  specu- 
lating on  the  possil)ility  of  ap])lying  steam  as  a  motive  power  to 
wheel  carriages.  Watt  had  himself  made  some  exiKjrinients  on 
the  elasticity  of  8t(!am,  assunul  that  vfist  forces  were  yet  to  Ix; 
secured  from  it.  The  steam-engine  was  then  but  slightly  known, 
and,  owing  to  its  many  imperfections,  still  more  slightly  used. 
Some  7*(;(!ent  iniprov(;m(;nts  made  hy  Newcomen  only  served  to 
indicate  wliat  might  be  accomj)lished.  While  the  two  friends 
were  discussing  the  matter,  a  model  was  sent  in  to  be  reimired  by 
tlie  professor  of  natural  j)hil()sophy.  On  examination,  it  proved 
to  b(j  a  miniature  co})y  of  Newcomen's  im])roved  engine.  Iliis 
treasunj  was  eng(irly  (examined  by  Watt,  and  criticised  with  tech- 
nical (;xactitud(;.  Ju  a  v(^ry  little  while  he  di.s<;overed  the  reason 
why  the  model  would  not  work,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  that, 
however  admirably  it  might  j)erform  its  functions,  it  was  still  an 
imp(;rfect  machine.  With  the  view  of  remedying  its  defects,  he 
comnu^nced  an  extensive  series  of  exjKjriments.  The  boiler  and 
the  generation  of  steam  w(Te  the  first  objects  of  his  attention, 
lie;  was  soon  nnvarded  with  many  valuable  discoveries,  nir 
rai)idity  with  which  wat(;r  evaporates,  he  found,  depended  on  cer- 
tain caus(*s  which  w(U'e  before  unknown  to  him.  lie  also  ascer- 
tained the  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  the  cva[K)ration  of  any 
given  fjuantity  f;f  water;  the  heat  at  which  water  boils  under 
various  pn^ssures,  and  many  other  particulars  of  a  similar  kind. 
many  of  which  had  n(;ver  iMifore  been  determined.  When  lie  hail 
disposed  of  tlies(!  questions,  lu;  tunjed  his  attention  to  the  cylin- 
<ler,  which  he  <leclared  to  be  radically  d<;fectivo.     In  NewcomenV 
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engine,  it  had  to  be  cooled  after  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  order 
to  condense  the  waste  steam,  lliis  was  effected  in  an  ingenious 
way,  by  the  injection  of  a  small  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder, 
but  it  occasioned  a  great  waste  of  power  and  an  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  fuel.  If,  argued  Watt,  the  cylinder,  instead  of  being 
thus  cooled  for  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  could  be  kept  perma- 
nently hot,  a  fourth  part  of  the  heat  which  had  been  hitherto  ap- 
plied would  be  found  sufficient.  The  question  now  was  how  thifi 
desirable  object  could  be  accomplished.  It  was  his  constant  theme, 
walking,  sleeping,  dreaming.  All  the  faculties  of  his  suggestive 
mind  were  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  great  and  important 
problem.  After  brooding  over  it  for  some  time,  ho  abandoned 
the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  waste  steam  in  the  vessel  where  it 
had  been  used ;  he  could  discover  no  possible  way  of  doing  so  in 
a  complete  and  thorough  manner.  The  next  question  was  how 
to  dispose  of  it.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  it  off  into  another  vessel,  and  so  got  rid  of  without 
inconvenience.  This  happy  idea  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
vast  improvements  which  he  afterward  made.  In  the  course  of 
one  or  two  days,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  liad  all  the 
appanitus  arranged  in  his  own  mind.  'J'lie  j)hui  was  extremely 
simple,  and  on  that  account  more  jmicticable  and  valuable.  lie 
proposed  to  establish  a  conununication  by  an  open  pipe  between 
the  cylinder  and  another  vessel,  the  consequence  of  which  evident- 
ly would  be,  that  when  the  steam  was  admitted  into  the  former, 
it  would  flow  into  the  latt(^r,  so  as  to  fill  it  also.  If,  then,  the 
] portion  in  this  latter  vessel  only  should  be  subjected  to  a  con- 
densing process  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  cold  water, 
or  any  other  convenient  means,  what  would  follow?  Why,  a 
vacuum  woidd  be  produced,  into  which  more  steam  would  imme- 
diately rush  from  the  cylinder ;  that  likewise  would  be  condensed, 
and  so  the  i)r<)cess  would  go  on  till  all  the  steam  had  left  the  cylin- 
<lcr.  In  this  way,  the  main  cylinder  would  be  kept  nearly  at  an 
vi{\\n\  temperature.  When  these  views  were  tested  by  experiment, 
the  result  was  found  to  answer  Watt's  most  sanguine  expectations. 
A  great  saving  of  fuel  and  a  vast  increase  of  power  were  effected. 
But  the  genius  of  the  inventor  luul  many  serious  obstacles  to  over- 
conic.  One  of  these  was  the  (liiliculty  of  mnking  the  cylinder  air- 
lijiht.  In  the  old  engines,  this  was  effected  by  covering  the  toj) 
with  water,  the  dripping  down  of  which  into  the  sjiacc  below, 
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where  it  merely  assisted  condensation,  was  of  little  importance, 
but,  now  that  the  condensation  was  carried  on  in  a  separate  ves- 
sel, it  became  highly  necessary  to  prevent  any  thing  entering  the 
cylinder  except  tlie  virgin  steam.  The  admission  of  air  tended  to 
cool  the  cylinder,  espociiiUy  in  the  lower  parts,  while  Watt's  great 
object  was  to  keep  it  cby  and  warm,  and  at  an  equal  temperature 
throughout.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  at  this  time  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  was  entirely  open  ;  a  column  of  steam  thrust 
up  the  piston,  and  tlie  weight  of  the  atmosphere  thrust  it  down 
ugjiin.  It  now  occurred  to  Mr.  Watt  that  the  proper  way  to  effect 
the  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  completely  close  the  cylinder, 
leaving  only  room  for  the  piston-rod  to  work  up  and  down,  llic 
hole  necessary  for  this  [)urpose  was  padded  with  hemp  and  satu- 
rated with  oil,  so  that  the  natural  adhesion  of  atmospheric  air  to 
the  piston-rod  was  wiped  away  in  its  descent  downward.  Tlic 
next  thing  was  to  [)rovide  a  compensating  power  for  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  whose  downward  pressure  had  hitherto  been  essential 
to  the  action  of  the  engine.  This  he  accomplished  by  introducing 
ji  column  of  steam  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  when  the 
piston  had  been  pressed  up  by  the  column  from  below,  it  was 
pressed  down  again  by  the  column  from  above,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  regularity  of  its  motions  by  a  double-acting  steam  power. 
Some  minor  improvements  were  afterward  added,  but  what  we 
liave  described  were  the  radical  features  of  Mr.  Watt's  first  and 
great  reform.  Tlie  strength,  precision,  velocity,  and  controllability 
of  the  steam-engine  were  by  these  great  inventions  rendered  of 
l)ractical  benefit  to  the  human  race.  It  came  into  his  hands  a 
toy ;  it  left  them  a  mighty  instrument  of  beneficent  Progress. 

The  sul)sequcnt  iniprovcnicnts  made  by  Watt  were  equally  val- 
ual)lc  and  astonishing.  Like  a  mighty  lion-tamer,  ho  seemed  io 
delight  in  exhibiting  tlie  docility  of  the  brute  force  he  had  sub- 
dued. "  In  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  engine,"  says  Dr.  Ar- 
nott,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics,  *'  it  appears  a  thing  almost  en- 
dowed with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy  and 
uniformity  the  nuviber  of  its  strokes  in  a  given  time,  counting,  or 
recording  them,  moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  lu* 
a  cloekxrecords  the  beats  of  its  pendulum.  It  rogidates  the  quan- 
titg  of  steam  admitted  to  work;  the  briskness  of  the  fire;  the  51^ 
pb/  of  water  to  the  boiler ;  the  s^cpphj  of  coals  to  the  fire ;  it  <^ns 
ami  shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  manner; 
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it  oils  its  joints;  it  takes  out  any  air  which  may  accidentally  enter 
into  parts  which  should  be  vacuous ;  and,  when  any  thing  goes 
wrong  which  it  can  not  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attendants  by 
ringing  a  bell.  Yet,  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  even 
when  exerting  the  power  of  six  hundred  horses,  it  is  obedient  to 
the  hand  of  a  child.  Its  aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other 
combustible  ;  it  consumes  none  while  idle ;  it  never  tires,  and 
wants  no  sleep ;  it  is  not  subject  to  malady  when  originally  well 
made,  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out  with  old  age ;  it 
is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind ; 
it  is  a  water-pumper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weav- 
er, a  blacksmith,  a  miller,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  a  small  engine  in  the 
character  of  a  steam  pony  may  be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  rail- 
road a  hundred  tons  of  mereliandise,  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
with  greater  speed  than  that  of  our  fleetest  coaches.  It  is  the 
king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent  realization  of  the  genii  of  East- 
cm  fable,  whose  supernatural  powers  were  occasionaUy  at  the 
command  of  man." 

Watt  did  not  escape  the  usual  experience  of  inventors,  or  what 
Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber  playfully  describes  as  "  the  pressure  of  pe- 
cuniary liabilities."  Ills  own  means  were  limited,  and,  in  order 
to  prosecute  many  of  Ids  experiments,  he  had  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  friends.  If  Dr.  Roebuck  was  one  of  these,  he  certainly 
was  a  very  greedy  friend,  for  he  made  advances  on  the  hard  con- 
ditions that  two  thirds  of  the  profits  should  be  made  over  to  him. 
Watt's  first  patent  was  obtained  on  these  terms  (17C9).  An  en- 
frine  was  immediately  afterward  erected  at  the  doctor's  works. 
It  was  found  to  answer  tolerably  well,  but  various  alterations 
were  needed,  and,  consequently,  a  fresh  advance  of  funds  was  nec- 
essary. However  willing  Dr.  Koebuck  may  have  been  to  assist 
Watt  on  the  two-thirds  principle,  he  was  now  unable  to  do  so. 
He  found  himself  involved  in  his  business,  and  completely  inca- 
jrtible  of  making  farther  advances.  For  nearly  ^ve  years  Watt 
abandoned  the  prosecution  of  his  various  plans,  and  sought  a  liv- 
ing by  pursuing  the  profession  of  civil  engineer.  He  seems  to 
have  waited  in  expectation  of  Dr.  Roebuck's  coming  prosperity; 
but,  finding  that  tliis  was  rather  a  slow  process,  he  resolved  to 
clone  with  a  proposal  which  had  bec^n  made  to  him  through  his 
fri(;nd,  Dr.  Small,  of  Birmingham,  that  he  should  remove  to  that 
town,  iuid  enter  into  juirtnership  with  the  eminent  hardware  man- 
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ufacturer,  Mr.  ]5olton,  of  the  Soho  Works.  In  a  short  time  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  and  Wdtt  took  his  de- 
parture for  what  was  des'tined  to  be  the  scene  of  all  his  future 
triumphs.  The  new  firm  of  Bolton  &  Watt  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  steam-engines  in  the  year  1775,  and  immediately  erect- 
ed a  sjKicimen  machine  on  their  premises,  to  which  they  invited 
tlie  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in,  or  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  the  patent.  "They  then  proposed  to  erect  similar  engines 
wherever  required,  on  the  very  liberal  principle  of  receiving,  as 
payment  for  each,  only  one  third  of  the  saving  in  fuel  which  it 
should  eHect,  as  compared  with  one  of  the  old  construction." 
Small  as  this  compensation  appeared  to  be,  it  soon  amounted  to 
an  enormous  revenue,  and  at  last  excited  the  cupidity  of  other 
manufacturers,  who  tried  to  infringe  the  patents  (of  which  Watt 
&  Bolton  had  several),  and,  of  course,  to  evade  payment  to  the  pat- 
entees. Six  or  seven  years  were  spent  in  litigation,  during  which 
time  all  sorts  of  attempts  were  made  to  snatch  the  laurels  from 
Watt's  brow,  but  without  avail.  In  1799,  a  unanimous  decision 
of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  established  the  va- 
lidity of  his  claims,  and  thus  disposed  of  opposition  forever. 

Watt's  inventive  genius  found  occupation  in  many  other  ways 
beside  the  perfecting  of  the  steam-engine.  An  apparatus  for  cop- 
ying letters,  now  in  common  use ;  a  method  of  heating  houses  by 
steam  ;  a  new  composition  for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  having 
tlie  transparency  and  nearly  the  hardness  of  marble ;  a  machine 
for  multiplying  copies  of  busts  and  other  works  in  carving  and 
statuar}^,  are  enumerated  among  his  minor  inventions. 

In  1800  Mr.  Watt  withdrew  from  business,  and,  altliough  con- 
stantly in  feeble  health,  enjoyed  nineteen  years  of  domestic  fe- 
licity in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, 1810,  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  honored  to 
the  present  day  as  one  of  England's  greatest  benefactors.  During 
his  career  he  received  frequent  testimonials  of  esteem  from  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  in  1785,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  ;  in  1787,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Society;  in  1806  he  received  from  Glasgow  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  ;  and  in  1808  he  was  elected,  first,  a  correspond- 
ing member,  and  afterward  an  associate  of  the  Institution  of 
France. 
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Mr.  Watt  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  cultivated  man.  There 
was  hardly  a  physical  science  or  an  art  with  which  he  was  not 
pretty  intimately  acquainted.  He  was  familiar  with  several  mod- 
em languages,  and  well  read  in  literature.  "Perhaps  no  indi- 
vidual in  his  age,"  says  Mr.  Jeffrey,  "  possessed  so  much,  and  such 
varied  and  exact  information  ;  had  read  so  much,  or  remembered 
what  he  had  re^  so  accurately  and  well.  He  had  infinite  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  certain  recti- 
fying and  methodizing  power  of  understanding,  which  extracted 
something  precious  out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.  His  stores 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge  were  immense,  and  yet  less  astonish- 
ing than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over  them.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  started  in  conversation  had 
been  that  which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  ex- 
hausting, such  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  admi- 
rable clearness  of  the  information  which  he  poured  out  upon  it 
without  effort  or  hesitation.  Nor  was  this  promptitude  and  com- 
pass of  knowledge  confined  in  any  degree  to  the  studies  connected 
with  his  ordinary  pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely 
and  extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most  of 
the  branches  of  physical  science,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  con- 
jectured ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  his  usual  oc- 
cupations, and  probably  is  not  generally  known,  that  he  was  cu- 
riously learned  in  many  branches  of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  med- 
icine, and  etymology,  and  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of 
architecture,  music,  and  law." 

Z2 


WILLIAM    COBBETT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  self-made  men  that  England  can 
boost  ia  William  Cobbett,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  From 
the  author*!*  own  voluminous  writings  we  are  able  to  gather  moat 
of  the  materials  of  Lis  eventful  life,  especially  from  that  entertain- 
ing work,  the  Lij'i  of  Peter  Porcupine.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
tliat  Mr.  Cohbett  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  minutely 
on  the  curly  incidents  of  liis  life,  and  our  information  on  that  in- 
teresting era  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  broken.  Wc  will  en- 
deavor to  siring  ti^cther  wliat  we  can  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"William  Cohbett  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Famham,  Surrey, 
England,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1762.  His  father  was  a  small 
tenant  farmer,  of  very  limited  edncalion  and  humble  means,  but 
he  was  considered  learned  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  He  un- 
derstood land-surveying  well,  and  was  often  chosen  to  draw  the 
plans  of  disputed  territory,  and,  being  lionest,  industrious,  and 
frugal,  waM  a  man  of  consideration  among  his  neighbors. 

William  saj's  that  he  docs  not  remember  the  time  when  he  did 
not  cam  hiw  own  living.     His  first  occupation  was  driving  tlie 
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small  birds  from  the  tumip-seed,  and  the  rooks  from  the  peas. 
His  next  employment  was  weeding  wheat,  and  leading  a  single 
horse  at  harrowing  barley.  Hoeing  peas  followed,  and  thence  he 
arrived  at  the  honor  of  joining  the  reapers  in  the  harvest,  driving 
the  team,  and  holding  the  plow.  All  the  family  were  strong  and 
laborious,  and  the  father  used  to  boast  that  he  had  four  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  who  did  as  much  work 
as  any  three  men  in  the  parish  of  Famham.  William  says  that 
he  had  some  faint  recollection  of  going  to  school  to  an  old  woman, 
who,  he  fancies,  did  not  succeed  in  the  arduous  undertaking  of 
teaching  him  his  alphabet.  In  the  winter  evenings,  however,  his 
father  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and  gave  him  some  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

From  his  infancy  Cobbett  displayed  great  fondness  for  rural 
occupations,  which  he  describes  as  "  healthy,  rational,  and  heart- 
cheering  pursuits,  in  which  every  day  presents  something  new,  in 
which  the  spirits  are  never  suffered  to  flag,  and  in  which  industry, 
skill,  and  care  are  sure  to  meet  with  their  due  reward ;"  to  which 
he  adds,  "  I  have  never,  for  any  eight  months  together,  during  my 
whole  life,  been  without  a  garden."  Under  the  influence  of  this 
healthful  passion,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  eleven  with  the  de- 
termination of  seeing  Kew  Gardens,  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much  that  lie  could  not  rest.  He  describes  the  incident  admira- 
bly. "  At  eleven  years  of  age  my  employment  was  clipping  of 
box  edgings  and  weeding  beds  of  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  Castle  of  Famham.  I  had  always 
been  fond  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  gardener,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  king's  gardens  at  Kew,  gave  such  a  description  of  them 
as  made  me  instantly  resolve  to  work  in  these  gardens.  The 
next  morning,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  off  I  set,  with 
no  clothes  except  those  upon  my  back,  and  with  thirteen  halfpence 
in  my  pocket.  I  found  that  I  must  go  to  Richmond,  and  I  accord- 
ingly went  from  place  to  place,  inquiring  my  way  thither.  A  long 
day — it  was  in  June — brought  me  to  Richmond  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  pennyworth  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  pennyworth  of  small 
beer  which  I  had  on  tlie  road,  and  a  halfpenny  which  I  had  lost 
somehow  or  other,  left  threepence  in  my  pocket.  With  this  for 
my  whole  fortune,  I  was  trudging  through  Richmond  in  my  blue 
smock  frock,  and  my  red  gaiters  tied  under  my  knees,  when,  staring 
about  me,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  little  book  in  a  bookseller's  window, 
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oil  tlio  outjii<l(^  of  which  was  written,  *Tale  of  a  Tub;  price  3<i.' 
Hie  title  w:is  so  u<ld  that  my  curiosity  was  excited.  I  had  the 
tlLree])oncc,  1)ut  then  I  could  have  no  supper.  In  I  went  and  got 
the  little  book,  which  I  was  so  impatient  to  read  that  I  got  over 
into  a  Held  at  the  upjMjr  corner  of  Kew  Garden,  where  there  stood 
a  haystack.  On  the  shady  side  of  this  I  sat  down  to  read.  The 
book  wiw  so  different  from  any  thing  that  I  had  read  before— it 
was  soniethiiig  so  new  to  my  mind,  that,  though  I  could  not  at  all 
understand  some  of  it,  it  delighted  me  beyond  description,  and  it 
produced  what  I  have  always  considered  a  birth  of  intellect.  I 
read  on  till  it  wjis  dark,  without  any  thought  of  supper  or  bed. 
When  I  could  see  no  longer,  I  put  my  little  book  in  my  pocket, 
and  tumbled  down  by  the  side  of  the  stack,  where  I  slept  till  the 
birds  in  Kew  Gardens  awaked  me  in  the  morning,  when  off  I 
started  to  Kew,  reading  my  little  book.  The  singularity  of  my 
dress,  the  simplicity  of  my  manner,  my  confident  and  lively  air, 
and,  doubtless,  his  own  compassion  besides,  induced  the  gardener, 
who  was  a  Scotchman,  to  give  me  victuals,  find  me  a  lodging,  and 
set  me  to  work."  It  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  at  Kew. 
We  lose  sight  of  him  until  1782,  when,  having  gone  to  visit  a  re- 
lation who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portsmouth,  he  first  be- 
held the  sea.  Every  young  lad  falls  in  love  with  that  element, 
and  Cobbett  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  lie  saw  the  English 
fleet  riding  at  anchor,  and  his  heart  expanded  with  national  pride. 
The  next  morning  he  walked  down  to  the  beach,  got  into  a  boat, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  on  board  the  Pegasus  man-of-war. 
I  Icre  he  endeavored  to  enlist  in  the  naval  service,  but  Tvithout 
success.  The  captain  advised  him  to  go  home,  but  he  was  not  so 
tjasily  dissuaded.  He  made  an  attempt  to  get  his  name  enrolled 
in  another  vessel,  but  here  again  the  captain  advised  him  to  go 
homo.  Very  reluctantly  he  did  so ;  but  his  peace  of  mind  was 
gone.  He  dreamed  of  the  sea,  and  of  traveling  round  the  world. 
Farnham — even  England — became  too  small  for  him.  He  de- 
termined to  escape.  Accordingly,  on  the  Cth  of  May,  1783,  he 
salli(jd  forth  to  seek  adventures.  "  I  was  dressed  in  my  holiday 
clothes,  in  order  to  accompany  two  or  three  lasses  to  Guildford 
Fair.  They  were  to  assemble  at  a  house  about  three  miles  from 
my  home,  where  I  was  to  attend  them ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me, 
1  had  to  cross  the  London  turnpike-road.  The  stage-coach  had 
just  turned  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  was  rattling  down  toward 
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me  at  a  merry  rate.  The  notion  of  going  to  London  never  entered 
my  mind  till  this  very  moment,  yet  the  step  was  completely  de- 
termined on  before  the  coach  came  to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
Up  I  got,  and  was  in  London  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  had  money  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  day.  Being  rigged  out  for  the  fair,  I  had  three 
or  four  crown  and  half  crown  pieces  (wliich  most  certainly  I  did 
not  intend  to  spend),  besides  a  few  shillings  and  halfpence.  This, 
my  little  all,  which  I  had  been  years  in  amassing,  melted  away 
like  snow  before  the  sun  when  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the  inn- 
keepers and  their  waiters.  In  short,  when  I  arrived  at  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  had  paid  my  fare,  I  had  but  about  half  a  crown  in  my 
pocket."  Fortunately,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  passenger — a  hop  merchant  from  Southwark — wlio  knew 
his  father,  and  who  was  disposed  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
young  man.  He  invited  him  to  his  house,  which  he  told  him  he 
might  look  upon  as  his  home  till  something  turned  up.  In  the 
mean  time  he  wrote  to  his  father,  advising  him  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  latter  desired  Cobbett  to  return  immediately,  but  a 
mistaken  sense  of  false  delicacy  prevented  his  doing  so.  At  length 
a  situation  as  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  was  obtained  for 
him,  and  for  nearly  a  year  he  went  through  the  wretched  drudgery 
of  that  occupation — the  only  portion  of  his  life,  he  says,  which  was 
**  totally  unattended  with  pleasure."  It  is  not  easy  to  escape  from 
a  lawyer's  office  into  a  higher  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  perhaps  attribute  Cobbett's  lengthened  experi- 
ment in  the  gloom  and  wretchedness  of  the  law.  One  fine  spring 
morning  in  1784,  while  strolling  through  St.  James's  Park,  to 
cheer  himself  "  with  the  sight  of  the  trees,  the  grass,  and  the 
water,"  he  read  an  advertisement  inviting  all  loyal  young  men  to 
serve  thoir  country,  and  reap  honor  and  riches  in  that  patriotic 
undertaking.  Any  life  was  welcome  to  Cobbett,  provided  it  did 
not  revolve  on  the  high  stool  of  an  attorney's  office.  Without 
troubling  himself  about  inquiries,  he  took  the  king's  shilling,  and 
l»ecame  a  private  in  tlie  54th  regiment.  He  remained  about  a 
year  at  Chatham,  during  which  time  he  learned  his  duties  thor- 
oughly, and  occupied  his  leisure  in  reading  and  study.  He  says 
that  during  this  year  he  learned  more  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. Whatever  books  came  in  his  way  (and  he  subscribed  to  a 
circulating  library)  he  read  with  avidity,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared. 
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with  little  profit.  Knowledge  is  not  gained  by  skimming  over 
the  gilded  surface  of  novels,  dramas,  poems,  etc.  One  branch  of 
knowledge,  however,  he  searched  to  the  bottom — the  grammar  of 
liis  mother  tongue.  Cobbett  procured  a  copy  of  Lowth's  Gram- 
mar, and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  unceasing  assi- 
duity. It  was  a  considerable  time  before  ho  could  comprehend 
all  that  he  read,  but  the  light  shone  in  upon  him  at  last.  "  The 
pains  I  took,"  he  says,  "  can  not  be  described.  I  wrote  the  whole 
grannnar  out  two  or  three  times.  I  got  it  by  heart.  I  repeated 
it  over}'^  morning  and  every  evening,  and  when  on  guard.  I  im- 
posed on  myself  tlie  task  of  saying  it  all  over  once  every  time  I 
was  posted  sentinel.  To  this  exercise  of  my  memory  I  ascribe 
the  retentiousncss  of  which  I  have  since  found  it  capable  ;  and  to 
the  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  I  ascribe  the  perseverance 
that  has  led  to  the  acquirement  of  the  little  learning  of  which  I 
am  master." 

A  few  months  after  his  enlistment,  the  detachment  to  which  he 
belonged  sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  previous  to  which  he  had 
l)eon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  From  Nova  Scotia  he 
j)rocecded  with  his  regiment  to  St.  John's  and  New  Brunswick. 
By  the  end  of  his  third  year  in  the  army  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  major  over  the  heads  of  thirty  sergeants— no 
slight  compliment  to  his  abilities  and  attention.  Ho  refers  to  this 
period  of  his  life  :  "  15efore  my  promotion  a  clerk  was  wanted  to 
make  out  the  morning  report  of  the  regiment.  I  rendered  the 
clcT'k  unnecessary ;  and,  long  before  any  other  man  was  dressed 
lor  the  ])aradc,  my  work  for  the  morning  was  all  done,  and  I  my- 
self was  on  the  parade,  walking,  in  fhie  weather,  perhaps  for  an 
hour.  ]\Iy  custom  was  thus :  to  get  up,  in  summer,  at  daylight, 
and  in  winter  at  four  o'clock ;  shave,  dress,  even  to  the  putting 
on  my  sword-lu'lt  over  my  shoulder,  and  having  my  sword  lying 
on  the  tal)le  before  me  ready  to  hang  by  my  side.  Then  I  ate  a 
bit  of  cheese,  or  pork  and  l)read.  Then  I  prepared  my  report, 
whicli  was  filled  up  as  fast  as  the  companies  brought  me  in  the 
mjitcrials.  After  this  I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  read  before  the 
time  came  for  my  duty  out  of  doors,  unless  when  the  regiment  or 
part  of  it  went  to  exercise  in  the  morning." 

While  at  New  Hrunswick  Cobbett  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  future  wife.  She  was  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  his 
att(^nti()n  was  directed  to  her  by  seeing  her,  one  frosty  morning  at 
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dttjrbreak,  scouring  out  the  washing-tiib  before  her  fkther's  door, 
^  That* s  the  girl  for  me/'  said  Gobbett  to  his  companions.  <<  From 
the  daj  that  I  first  spoke  to  her,  I  never  had  a  thought  of  her  ever 
being  the  wife  of  any  other  man  more  than  I  had  a  thought  of 
her  being  transformed  into  a  chest  of  drawers ;  and  I  formed  mj 
reeolntioQ  at  once  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  we  could  get  permis- 
•ioD,  and  to  get  out  of  the  army  as  soon  as  I  could ;  so  that  this 
matter  was  at  once  settled  as  Armly  as  if  written  in  the  book  of 
Fate.'*  About  six  months  after  arriving  at  this  determination  the 
olject  of  his  afibction  left  for  England ;  and  <^  now  it  was,"  says 
Cobbett,  ^'  that  I  acted  a  part  becoming  a  real  and  sensible  lover. 
I  was  aware  that  when  she  got  to  that  gay  place,  Woolwich  (her 
&ther  was  in  the  artillery),  the  house  of  her  father  and  mother, 
necessarily  visited  by  numerous  persons  not  the  most  select,  might 
become  unpleasant  to  her,  and  I  did  not  like,  besides,  that  she 
should  continue  to  work  hard.  I  had  saved  150  guineas,  the 
earnings  of  my  early  hours  in  writing  for  the  paymaster,  the  quar- 
ter»master,  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay. 
I  sent  her  all  my  money  before  she  sailed,  and  wrote  to  her  to 
beg  of  her,  if  she  found  her  home  uncomfortable,  to  hire  a  lodging 
with  respectable  people ;  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  spare  the  money 
by  any  moans,  but  to  buy  herself  good  clothes,  and  to  live  with- 
out hard  work  until  I  arrived  in  England." 

Owing  to  a  difRculty  with  Spain,  Cobbett  was  unable  to  get  his 
discharge  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ho  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  immediately  set  out  in  search  of  his  lady-love. 
He  found  her  working  very  hard  in  a  private  family  as  a  servant- 
of-all-work.  As  soon  as  the  greetings  wero  over  (that  is  to  say, 
over  for  a  moment  or  two),  the  dear  little  girl  ran  to  her  box  and 
produced  the  150  guineas  untouched.  In  a  fow  months  they  were 
man  and  wife,  and  ten  years  later  ho  wrote  that  to  "  her  gentle- 
ness, prudence,  and  fortitude  I  owe  whatever  I  enjoy  of  pleasure, 
of  fortune,  or  of  reputation."  Immediately  after  the  honeymoon 
(March,  1792)  ho  made  a  trip  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
six  monthfl.  It  was  his  intention  to  h^vo  staid  longer,  but  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  wero  hurrying  on,  and  Gobbett  thought 
it  would  be  moHt  prudent  to  leave  the  country.  From  Havre  do 
(xraco  he  embarked  for  America,  and  landed  at  New  York  in  Oc- 
tol)er,  1792. 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  was  his  intention  in  coming  to  Amer- 
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ic»a.  His  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  knew  very  little 
about  tr.ide.  He  had,  however,  a  letter  of  recommendation  irom 
the  American  embassador  at  the  Hague  to  Mr.  Jeiferson,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State,  and  may,  perhaps,  liave  looked  on  this  as 
a  golden  key  to  fortune.  He  forwarded  the  document  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who,  in  reply,  told  him  that  public  offices  were  so  few  in 
America,  and  of  so  little  value,  as  to  offer  no  resource  to  talent. 
As  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  for  a  living, 
Cobbett  determined  to  try  his  hand  at  teaching,  and  accordingly 
took  lip  his  abode  in  Fliiladelphia,  with  the  intention  of  offeriug 
his  services  to  Frenchmen  as  a  teacher  of  English.  We  are  not 
informed  of  his  success,  but  he  refers  occasionally  to  his  pupils, 
which  indicates  that  he  was  not  wholly  without  patronage. 

In  1794  Cobbett  commenced  his  career  of  author.  He  was  in 
his  thirty-third  year,  excessively  patriotic,  and  a  thorou^-going 
Tory  in  every  respect.  The  event  which  induced  him  to  seize 
the  pen  was  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  United  States.  A 
]mmplilct  attacking  that  gentleman,  and  entitled  Observations  oh 
the  Emigration  of  Doctor  Joseph  PriesUey^  by  Peter  Porcupine,  was 
his  first  effusion.  He  first  offered  this  production  to  Mr.  Carey, 
of  Philadelphia.  "]Mi'.  Carey  received  me,"  says  Cobbett,  "as 
booksellers  generally  receive  authors  (I  mean  authors  whom  they 
got  little  by).  He  looked  at  the  title  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
then  at  me  from  head  to  foot.  *  No,  my  lad^  says  he,  '  I  don't 
think  it  will  suit.' "  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Bradford,  who  agreed 
to  publish  it,  and  divide  the  profits,  which,  we  are  informed  with 
great  exactness,  amounted  to  one  shilling  and  seven  pence  half- 
penny currency,  or  eleven  pence  tliree  farthings  sterling!  The 
pamphlet  attracted  attention,  however,  and  the  vigorous  style  of 
the  author  was  in  demand.  During  the  next  two  years  he  wrote 
several  pamphlets,  obtaining  fOr  them  the  following  prices :  Ofr- 
seruatiojis  (bcjfore  referred  to),  20  cents ;  Bone  to  Onaw,  Part  /., 
125  dollars ;  Kick  for  a  Bite,  20  dollars ;  Bone  to  Gnaw,  Part  IL^ 
40  dollars ;  Plain  English,  100  dollars ;  New  Year's  Gift,  100  dol- 
lars; Prospect,  18  dollars.     Total,  403  dollars,  20  cents. 

EncoTu-aged  by  the  success  of  these  publications,  Cobbett  de- 
termined to  reaj)  all  the  benefit  which  might  accrue  from  his  pen, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1790  commenced  business  in  Philadelphia  as 
a  bookseller.  Up  to  this  time  the  secrecy  of  his  nomme  de  plume 
had  been  preserved,  and  he  was  known  simply  as  Peter  Ponni- 
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pino.  Ho  had  lio^tfl  of  cnoinios,  but,  so  long  as  ho  ])roHorvcd  hin 
incognito,  their  indignation  won  of  littlo  avail ;  but  when  ho  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  oi)en  a  nhop,  and  hcH  \m  own  pamphlets 
as  his  own  productions,  his  best  friends  became  alarmed.  But  ho 
<lid  80,  and  took  a  storo  of  such  magnificent  proportions,  that  a 
local  pajwr  declared  on  the  spot  that  ho  was  a  British  spy,  and 
"  Billy  Pitt's  agent."  Soon  after  he  had  opened  his  establislimont 
ho  commenced  a  daily  newsjmper  called  Porcupine's  Gazettey  which 
ho  continued  for  some  years  at  the  expense  of  French  ivpublican- 
ism  and  American  democracy,  both  of  which  ho  ridiculed  with 
tlio  fiercest  sarcasm.  'NVritujg  as  ho  did  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous disregard  to  ])rivato  feelings,  it  is  nothing  but  natuml  that  ho 
ox|>osed  himself  to  prosecutions  from  »Ul  (piarters.  Two  liUd 
Huits  were  brought  against  him,  one  at  the  instance  of  the  8|>an- 
ish  minister,  which  was  lost,  and  one  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Kusli, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  gentleman  succeeded  in  obttuniug  a 
verdict  of  $5000  against  Cobbett,  which  sum  was  subscribed  by 
his  admirers  in  a  few  days.  But  the  verdict  rtmkled  in  Cobbctt's 
mind,  and  ho  remembered  it  in  his  parting  address  to  America. 
Tliis  document  is  curitms,  and  was  ))ublishod  on  tho  1st  of  Juno, 
1800,  when  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Kughuul.  Addressing 
the  |)oople  of  the  Uuited  States,  he  says,  "You  will  doubtless  be 
astonished  that,  after  having  had  such  a  smack  of  the  sweets  of 
liliorty,  I  should  think  of  rising  thus  abruptly  from  tho  feast;  but 
this  astonishment  will  cease  when  you  consider  that,  under  a  gen- 
eral term,  things  diametrically  opposite  in  their  natuivs  ai*e  fre- 
<piently  included,  and  that  flavors  are  not  more  various  than  tastes. 
'Ilius,  for  instance,  nom'ishinent  of  every  s])ecies  is  called  food, 
:uid  we  all  like  food;  but,  while  one  is  partial  to  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  another  is  distnwtedly  fond  of  flummery  and  mush. 
So  it  is  with  ivspect  to  liberty,  of  which,  out  of  its  infinito  variety 
of  sorts,  yours,  unfortunately,  happens  to  Ihi  the  sort  which  I  do 
not  like.  *  *  *  'I\)  my  iViiMuls,  who  are  also  the  wal  friends  of 
America,  1  wish  that  peace  and  happiness  which  virtue  ought  to 
insure,  but  which  I  greatly  fear  they  will  not  find;  and  as  to  my 
enemies,  I  can  wish  them  no  severer  scourgi^  than  that  which  they 
an>  ])re|)anng  for  themselves  and  their  country.  With  this  I  de- 
part for  my  native  land,  where  neither  the  moth  of  denu)cracy  nor 
the  rust  of  federalism  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  with 
impunity  bivak  through  an<l  steal  $»50()0  at  a  time."     "NVith  (\>1)- 
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bott's  feelings,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  back  to  En- 
glmid.     He  was  evidently  unfit  for  America. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England  ho  paid  a  visit  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  ideas  had  been  expanded  by  his  visit  to 
America,  and  he  wrote  as  follows :  "  The  trees,  the  hedges,  even 
the  parks  and  woods  seemed  so  snmll!  It  made  me  laugh  to  hear 
little  gutters  that  I  coidd  jump  over  called  rivers.  The  Thames 
was  a  creek,  I5ut  when,  in  about  a  month  after  my  arrival  in 
London,  I  went  to  Farnham,  the  place  of  my  birth,  what  was  my 
8uq)rise!  Every  thing  was  become  so  pitifully  small!  I  had  to 
cross,  in  my  post-chaise,  the  long  and  dreary  heath  of  Bagshot ; 
then,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  mount  a  hill  called  Hungry  Hill ;  and 
from  that  hill  I  knew  that  I  should  look  down  into  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  vale  of  Farnham.  My  heart  fluttered  with  impatience, 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  fear,  to  see  all  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
for  I  had  learned  before  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother.  There 
is  a  hill  not  far  from  the  town  called  Crooksbury  Hill,  which  rises 
up  out  of  a  flat  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  planted  with  Scotch 
lir-trces.  •  Here  I  used  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  ones  of  crows 
and  magpies.  This  hill  was  a  famous  object  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  served  as  the  superlative  degree  of  height.  *  As  high  as  Crooks- 
bury  Iliir  meant,  with  us,  the  utmost  degree  of  height.  Thcrc- 
iore  the  ih'st  object  that  my  eyes  sought  was  this  hill.  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes.  Literally  speaking,  I  for  a  moment  thought 
the  famous  hill  removed,  and  a  little  heap  put  in  its  place ;  for  I 
had  seen  in  New  Brunswick  a  single  rock,  or  hill  of  solid  rock, 
ten  times  as  big,  and  four  or  five  times  as  high !"  Shortly  aflcr 
the  conclusion  of  this  tour,  the  first  number  oi  the  Porcupine  made 
its  :ip})carance  (October,  1800),  but,  although  perfectly  fierce,  it 
did  not  attract  much  attention,  and  in  the  following  year  amalga- 
mated witli  another  daily  paper  called  the  True  Briton^  soon  after 
which  event  Mr.  Cobbett  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  it. 
He  then  commenced  the  business  of  bookselling  in  connection 
with  a  partner  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  at  the  sign  of  the  "Crown 
and  ]\Iitrc,"  Pall  IVIall. 

The  first  number  of  the  Weekly  Political  Register,  a  periodical 
from  which  Cobbett  derives  most  of  his  fame,  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1835,  when  he  died, 
that  "  faithful  record  of  his  delightful  egotism,  his  extreme  opin- 
ionativeness,  his  matchless  invective  agamst  all  public  ofiendcns 
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and  his  numberless  schemes  for  putting  public  affairs  in  perfect 
order,  was  kept  up  to  the  last  with  unabated  vigor  by  the  mar- 
velous force  of  his  single  pen."  For  the  first  two  or  three  years 
he  tried  to  make  the  liegister  what  it  purported  to  be — a  complete 
record  of  political  intelligence;  but  the  dry  labor  and  routine  of 
this  scheme  did  not  become  pleasant  by  custom,  and  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  public  cared  more  for  what  he  wrote  and  thought 
than  what  he  registered.  So  he  wrote  more  and  compiled  less. 
The  result  was  a  complete  success,  and  the  liegister  obtained  a 
circuhition  of  4000  copies,  notwithstanding  its  high  price  of  twenty 
cents  a  numl)cr.  At  first  he  espoused  the  Tory  side,  but,  after 
some  exjKjricnce,  he  professed  himself  disgusted  with  that  party, 
and  advocated  popular  reforms.  He  wrote  with  amazing  facility, 
and  yet  with  strength,  grace,  and  poetic  warmth.  In  his  style, 
says  a  popular  writer,  he  has  been  compared  to  Swift,  to  Defoe, 
and  sometimes  to  Franklin  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  find  many 
I>a88Jigcs  in  the  Register  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  each  of 
Uicse  writers.  But,  with  much  of  the  circumstantial,  graphic 
narration-talent  of  Defoe,  the  charming  simplicity  and  homely 
wisdom  of  Franklin,  the  idiomatic  terseness  and  humor  of  Swift, 
there  is  an  a]>oundin«];  heartiness  and  a  garrulity  in  most  of  his 
writhigs  which  stamps  \\\v\\\  with  a  special  charm,  for  which  W(j 
might  search  in  vain  through  most  political  writers. 

Cohbett's  leaning  to  the  popular  party  became  veiy  diu-ided  in 
1801,  and  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Vitt  correspondingly  H(^vere.  lie 
had  a  hap])y  faculty  of  nicknaming  his  opponents,  and  of  speak- 
ing of  them  generally  in  a  way  that  was  far  from  pleasant.  The 
members  of  the  gov(a*nnient,  now  the  special  objects  of  his  attack, 
hated  and  feared  him.  No  opportunity  of  crushing  his  power  was 
allowed  to  pass  uninij)rove(l.  In  1804  he  was  convicted  for  lilxil, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  published  articles  tending  to  bring  the 
Karl  of  Hard  wick,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  several  Irish 
ollicials,  into  contempt.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500. 
Two  days  after,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
brought  an  action  against  him,  laying  the  damages  at  £10,000. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  agjiinst  Cobbett,  and  he  had  to  pay 
unother  five  hundred  pounds.  These  prosecutions  were  intended 
to  silence  Cobbett,  but  they  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect,  and 
his  merciless  blows  fell  thick  and  heavy  on  the  ministerial  shoul- 
<lers.     In  1 801)  he  made  some  very  severe  remarks  on  the  flogging 
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of  five  soldiers  belonging  to  a  militia  regiment  tlien  stationed  at 
Ely,  under  a  guard  of  the  German  Legion,  The  attorney  general 
commenced  a  prosecution,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1810,  Cobbett 
WHS  again  found  guilty.  1'his  time  the  ministers  were  determined 
to  crush  him  :  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for 
two  years,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  thje 
two  years,  to  give  security  for  his  good  behavior  for  seven  years, 
himself  in  £3000,  and  two  securities  at  £1000  each.  In  the 
Rc(jistcr  of  the  14th  of  July,  1810  (four  days  after  sentence  had 
been  ])assed),  he  says :  "  After  having  published  seventeen  vol- 
umes of  this  work,  embracing  the  period  of  eight  years  and  a  half, 
(luring  which  time  I  have  written  with  my  own  hand  nearly  two 
thousand  articles  upon  various  subjects,  without  having,  except 
in  one  single  instance,  incurred  even  the  threats  of  the  law,  I  be- 
gin the  eighteenth  volume  in  a  prison.  In  this  respect,  however, 
[  only  share  the  lot  of  many  men  who  have  inhabited  this  prison 
before  me  ;  nor  have  I  the  smallest  doubt  that  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  men.  On  the  triumphing,  the 
boundless  joy,  the  feasting  and  shouting  of  the  peculators  or  pub- 
lic robbers,  and  of  all  those,  whether  profligate  or  hypocritical  vil- 
lains, of  whom  I  have  been  the  scourge,  I  look  with  contempt, 
knowing  very  well,  feeling  in  my  heart  that  my  situation,  even  at 
this  time,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  theirs;  and  as  to  the  future, 
I  can  reasonably  promise  myself  days  of  peace  and  happiness, 
while  continual  dread  must  haunt  their  guilty  minds,  while  ever}- 
stir  and  every  sound  must  make  them  quake  for  fear.  Their  day 
is  yet  to  come  !"  Mr.  Cobbett  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  this 
iininisonment ;  it  became  the  topic  of  his  life,  and  whenever  he 
wanted  an  illustration  of  the  blackest  tyranny,  he  referred  to  it- 
with  savage  pleasure.  Coming  as  it  did  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  political  popularity,  and  when  he  Ti'as 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  a  happy  home  in  the  country, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  he  felt  with  double  acuteness  the  injus- 
tice of  which  he  was  the  victim.  But  while  in  prison,  he  never 
allowed  his  spirits  to  sink ;  that  would  have  been  a  triumph  for 
his  enemies.  He  continued  his  regular  avocations,  wrote  from 
week  to  week  to  his  readers  in  the  Register,  and  carried  on  his 
farm  bv  letter  also.  He  had  so  much  writing  to  execute  that  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  one  or  two  of  his  children 
with  him.  For  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  keei)er's  house  he  had  to 
y  the  enormous  rent  of  *•  twelve  jruineas  a  week." 
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On  bi0  liberadon  in  1812,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr. 
Cobbetti  at  which  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Burdett  presided, 
and  from  this  moment  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  in  the 
pablic  cause.  He  i^i^ied  himseli'  to  the  interests  of  his  adherent)E» 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm ;  but  the  fines  he  had  to  pay,  added  to 
the 'fleecing  sustained  while  in  prison,  and  the  unavoidable  neg- 
lect of  his  interests  during  two  years,  placed  him  in  a  position  of 
much  embarrassment.  He  struggled  against  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties of  the  most  oppressive  kind ;  but  the  fiill  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  American 
war,  added  to  circumstances  of  a  purely  political  nature,  thorough- 
ly akrmed  him,  and  induced  him  to  fly  to  America  (1817).  The 
ostensible  cause  of  his  leaving  England  was  his  fear  of  again  being 
sent  to  jaiL  According  to  his  representation,  ministers,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  Six  Acts  Bill  for  suppressing  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, had  mainly  in  view  the  Weekly  Register^  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  four  cents  some  months  previously,  and  had  attained  a 
weekly  circulation  of  50,000.  From  his  &rewell  address,  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  in  which  pecun- 
iary and  political  considerations  seem  to  have  had  an  equal  share. 
He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  England  was  going  to  ruin,  and, . 
with  less  patriotism  than  we  might  have  expected,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  desert  her. 

Accordingly,  ho  removed  to  America,  and  for  two  years  and  a 
half  wrote  his  Jiegisters  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  To  indulge  his 
rural  habits,  he  took  a  farm  at  Hyde  Park,  I^ong  Island,  where, 
in  May,  1819,  be  suffered  a  severe  loss,  his  house  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  farming  stock  being  consumed  by  fire.  Five  months 
after  this  event  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  England,  and 
in  November  arrived  at  Liverpool,  bearing  with  him  the  bones  of 
Thomas  Paine,  for  whose  genius  he  had  suddenly  conceived  a  sin- 
gular regard,  based,  it  is  said,  on  bis  opposition  to  the  funding 
system,  which  Cobbett  detested.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
English  metroiKjlis  he  started  a  daily  paper,  called  Cobbetfa  Even" 
ing  Post,  which  run  a  rapid  career  of  two  months,  and  then  died. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  exclusively 
to  the  liegiater.  In  1820  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  enter  Par- 
liament, but  was  defeated.  In  1826  he  repeated  the  experiment, 
with  no  better  success.  In  April,  1830,  he  issued  an  address, 
the  impudent  egotism  of  which  is  remarkable,  reconunending  that 
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a  8iibseri2)tion  bLouIJ  bo  oi)CDod  in  every  county  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  for  him  on  estate  sufficient  for  the  qual- 
ification of  two  members — himself  and  another  whom  he  should 
nominate  to  work  within  him.  The  sum  required  was  £10,000 ; 
the  sum  subscribed  was  £27  25. 

In  1831  Mr.  Cobbett  was  again  tried  for  libel.  In  this  case  it 
was  alleged  that  an  article  he  had  written,  called  "ITie  liural 
War,"  was  calculated  to  excite  agricultural  laborers  to  acts  of 
sedition,  insurrection,  and  arson.  Cobbett  defended  himself  in 
l)erson,  and  delivered  an  able  speech  of  six  hours  and  a  half 
The  attorney  general  then  replied,  and,  after  Lord  Tenterden  had 
summed  up,  the  jury  retired  at  five  minutes  past  six  o'clock.  No 
verdict  was  given  during  the  night,  and  at  a  little  before  nine  in 
the  morning  the  jury  stated  that  they  could  not  agree;  upon  which 
they  were  discharged,  and  Cobbett  was  set  at  liberty.  A  remark- 
ably narrow  escape. 

The  first  general  election  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
saw  Mr.  Cobbett  elected  to  the  English  House  of  Parliament  as 
representative  for  the  borough  of  Oldham.  He  polled  a  very  large 
vote,  and  headed  his  opponent  by  four  to  one.  On  the  31st  of 
.lannaiy,  1833,  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  which  produced 
no  small  amount  of  merriment  by  the  homely  colloquial  stylo  in 
wliicli  it  was  coucthed.  Subsequently  the  members  triwl  to  in- 
terrupt hini  by  calling  out  *' Question!  question!"  and  "Divide! 
clividii!"  but  Mr.  Cobbett  convinced  the  house  tliat  the  task  of 
crjiug  hnn  down  was  a  hopeless  one.  He  was  allowed  to  have 
his  talk  in  his  own  way ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  even  to  his 
warnu'st  admirers  that  he  was  not  destined  to  shine  to  advantage 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  was  the  change  of  habits  neces- 
sary to  liis  duties  agreeable  to  him.  At  all  times  overworked,  he 
had  niaintaiiu'd  his  healtli  by  the  observance  of  the  most  rc^lar 
and  healthful  habits.  Night-work  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of 
the  house  made  ruinous  encroachments  on  his  constitution,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  illness  which  finally  carried  him  off 
However,  IVIr.  Cobbett  was  re-elected  for  Oldlmm  in  1834,  am! 
resumed  his  duties  hi  s])ite  of  a  severe  inflammatory  attack  from 
wliieli  he  was  sufiering.  A  motion  was  brought  on  for  the  repeal 
of  tlie  malt  tax,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  attempted  to  speak  in  favor  of  it, 
but,  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  he  could  not  make  him- 
self heard.     He  remained  to  vote  on  the  occasion,  thereby  increas- 
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hag  the  compliiint.  A  aioiUBr  infltanoe  occurred  soon  after,  and 
Cobbett  saw  the  nececwily  of  attending  to  hiniBelfl  He  repaired 
to  his  fium  near  Eamham,  and  in  a  few  weeks  i^ipeared  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to  health ;  but  he  calculated  too  much  on  his  own 
strength,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  take  tea  in  the  open  air* 
A  violent  rdapse  was  the  consequence,  and  he  lingered  for  a  week, 
during  which  he  recoyeied  so  fiir  as  to  talk  pleasantly  and  jovially 
of  his  various  occupations.  On  the  day  previous  to  his  death  he 
ooold  not  rest  in  the  house,  but  insisted  on  being  carried  round 
th9  fiimk  It  was  the  last  strong  impulse  of  his  hardy  nature. 
About  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (18ih  of  June,  1895), 
Vmiiam  Cobbett  expired,  aged  seventy-four  years.  <*  On  the  27th 
of  June  the  funeral  took  place  from  Normandy  fiurm.  The  pro- 
eesoon  was  attended  by  Mr.  Fielden,  M.  P.,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
several  other  members  of  Parliament.  By  the  time  it  had  reached 
Famham,  it  was  sweUed  by  thousands  of  laborers  in  their  smock 
6odLs  and  straw  hats,  who  foUowed  the  procession  to  the  church- 
yard, where  the  mortal  remains  of  England's  greatest  self-taug^ 
prose  writer  were  deposited  beside  those  of  his  humble  ancestorB.** 

The  best  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  works  have  been  largely  reprinted  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  spealL  of  their 
excellence.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  and  the  strongest 
partisan  politician  that  ever  lived.  Pervading  all  his  productions 
is  a  delightful  aroma  of  country  life,  intensified  by  scraps  of  per^ 
sonal  adventure,  related  in  a  vein  so  genial,  forcible,  and  truthful, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  thing  superior  can  be  found  in  English 
literature.  Cobbett  was  an  author  by  instinct  He  knew  little 
of  what  IB  called  art,  and  even  scorned  that  little ;  but  no  one  can 
read  his  best  productions  without  feeling  that  the  essence  of  art, 
truthfulness,  is  there.  As  a  reformer,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
influential  man  that  ever  lived,  although  the  inconsistencies  into 
which  he  frequently  threw  himself  detracted  from  his  power,  and 
induced  even  his  friends  to  doubt  every  thing  except  his  integrity. 

^*'  On  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  character  of  this  remark- 
able man,"  says  a  writer  in  the  English  Cyclopadia^  "  there  is  al- 
ready a  more  general  agreement  of  opinion  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  vehement  partisanship  of  the  greater 
portion  of  what  he  has  written.  His  mind  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary native  vigor,  but,  apparently,  not  well  fitted  by  original  en- 
dowment, any  more  than  by  acquirement,  for  speculations  of  the 
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liijrhost  kind.  Cobbett's  power  lay  in  wielding  more  effectively, 
perhaps,  than  tliey  were  ever  wielded  before,  those  weapons  of 
controversy  which  tell  upon  what,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
words,  may  be  called  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  that  is,  those 
feelings  and  capacities  which  nearly  all  men  possess,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  of  a  more  refined  and  exquisite  character,  which 
belong  to  a  comparatively  small  number.  To  these  higher  feel- 
ings and  powers  he  has  nothing  to  say ;  they,  and  all  things  that 
they  delight  in,  are  uniformly  treated  by  him  with  a  scorn,  real 
or  affected,  more  frank  and  reckless,  certainly,  in  its  expression 
than  they  have  met  with  from  any  other  great  writer.  He  cares 
for  nothing  but  what  is  cared  for  by  the  multitude,  and  by  the 
multitude,  too,  only  of  his  own  day,  and,  it  may  be  even  said,  of 
his  own  country.  Shakspeare,  the  British  Museum,  antiquity, 
posterity,  America,  France,  Germany,  are,  one  and  all,  either 
wholly  indifferent  to  him,  or  the  objects  of  his  bitter  contempt. 
But  iu  his  proper  line  he  is  matchless.  When  he  has  a  subject 
that  suits  him,  he  handles  it,  not  so  much  with  the  artificial  skill 
of  an  accomplished  writer,  as  with  the  perfect  and  inimitable  nat- 
ural art  with  which  a  dog  picks  a  bone.  There  are  many  things 
that  other  men  can  do  which  he  can  not  attempt ;  but  this  he  can 
do,  as  none  but  himself  can  or  ever  could  do  it." 


AMOS  WHITTEMORE. 

\mo9  Whittemoke,  tlie  inventor  of  tho  card  macliine,  waa  born 
Cambridge,  Maasachu setts,  April  19th,  1759.  His  father  was 
mall  farmer,  wIiobc  means  were  limited,  but  whoso  industry  en- 
ed  him  to  rear  a  htrgc  family  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  give 
his  cliildren  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
Ot  the  early  life  of  Amos  we  know  but  little,  and  for  that  little 
:  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe.  He  was  engaged  in  tho  usual  avoca* 
ns  of  the  farm,  rendering  what  small  assistance  lay  in  his  power 
his  father.  At  on  early  age  he  manifested  a  considerable  apti- 
le  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  a  talent  for  science.  These 
tes  induced  him  to  select  the  business  of  a  gunsmith  as  the  one 
lich  lie  could  fallow  with  most  plea«iure  to  himself.  During  his 
prenticcsliip  be  applied  himself  diligently  to  hii  new  trade,  and 
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jimdc  inuiiy  ii)g(Miiuii»  inventions  and  useful  implements  for  per- 
li'ctin;;  his  work.  Imuq  before  Die  term  of  his  apprenticeship  had 
rxpirod  he  wiih  tin  excellent  workman ;  ho  good,  indeed,  that  his 
master  declared  he  was  unable  to  give  him  any  £u*ther  instruc- 
tion, and  advised  him  to  commence  business  for  himselfl 

For  sevoral  years  subseciuent  to  this  period  he  pursued  a  Tari- 
ety  of  oc(*upationH  with  more  or  less  success,  hnd  finally  became 
interested  with  his  brother  and  Hve  others  in  the  manufacture  of 
(•otton  and  wool  cards.  The  firm  was  called  Giles,  Hichards  & 
Co.,  and  supplied  nearly  all  the  cards  then  used  in  the  countiy. 
Anios's  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  his  extreme  ingenuity  point- 
ed him  out  as  a  fitting  superintendent  of  the  machine  department 

Up  to  tliis  time  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  cards  was 
conducted  ahnost  entirely  by  hand,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect 
iind  i'xi)ensive.  Whittemore  immediately  perceived  tliat  here  wa8 
ii  field  iur  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties.  The  immense 
viihui  of  a  nuichhie  so  constructed  as  to  be  able,  by  its  own  inde- 
pendent action,  to  hold  the  sheet  of  leather,  pierce  the  holes,  draw 
thii  wire  from  the  reel,  and  shape  and  stick  it  in  its  proper  place, 
was  apparent  to  every  one.  From  his  brother  he  received  every 
kind  of  encouragement,  and  at  once  ])roceeded  to  experiments,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  so  indefatigable  that  his  health  was 
seriously  impaired.  He  Hlci)t  on  wool  cards,  dreamed  of  wool 
cjirds,  lived  and  In'eathed  in  wool  cards.  Such  application  could 
not  be  without  result.  After  some  failures,  which  only  served  to 
stimulate  his  invention,  ho  produced  a  machine  which  was  able  to 
draw  the  wire  ironi  the  reel,  cut  and  sluiixi  it,  pierce  the  holes  in 
the  leather,  and  even  phicc  the  staples  finnly  in  the  sheet;  but  it 
was  nec^issary  to  bend  the  wire  after  it  was  placed;  without  this, 
all  was  in  vain.  The  dilliculty  was  one  which  bafUed  him  in  ev- 
ery dirt^'tion.  He  tried  to  surmount  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  but 
it  s(K>nied  useless,  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  despair.  1^  mi- 
(rhine  ho  had  created  lay  before  him  like  a  beautiful  corpse,  per^ 
feet  in  every  resi>e(;t,  but  lacking  the  breath  of  life.  He  wii 
plunged  into  the  greatest  despondency  and  gloom,  and  night  or 
<lay  (tould  iind  but  little  rest  ibr  his  troubled  mind.  Exhausted 
by  this  state  of  nervous  excitement,  ho  sunk  into  a  slumber  one 
evening.  A  strange  vision  visited  him.  He  awoko  with  a  pep 
re(*t  sch<>me  for  tlui  ac'complishmcnt  of  his  object  It  had  CO0B 
to  him  in  a  dream,  but  it  was  i*oality  in  the  morning,  and  beClliV 
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bNAkftti  he  wat  able  to  aonocmoe  to  hie  brother  and  fiiendi  the 
•eoniplelioD  of  hie  machine.  Whittemore  dwelt  with  much  eatis- 
ftetkNi  on  this  dream  in  after  years. 

The  machine,  when  completed,  was  a  masterpiece  of  beautiful 
mechanism*  In  1797,  a  patent  right  was  granted  to  the  inventor 
and  bis  assodates  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  To  procure  the 
same  protection  in  England,  Whittemore  sailed  for  that  country 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  returned  the  following  year  without 
baring  obtained  any  satisfaction.  Numerous  offers  were  made  to 
.WUttemore  either  to  purchase  the  right  or  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  inyention,  but  for  some  cause  Whittemore  did  not  come  to 
terms.  The  consequence  was  that  he  derived  no  benefit  from 
that  country. 

On  his  return,  Whittemore  and  his  brother  entered  into  a  co- 
partnership with  a  man  of  capital,  and  commenced  the  mandhe- 
tore  of  the  improved  machmery  in  a  limited  way.  Before  this 
firm  had  got  properly  into  operation,  the  patent  right  was  nearly 
expired.  Considerable  apprehension  was  folt ;  but  Whittemore 
visited  Washington  with  a  full-Bized  machine  as  a  model,  and  so 
charmed  the  members  with  its  perfection,  that  by  a  unanimous 
vote  the  patent  was  extended  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen  years. 
Immediately  after  thin,  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  company 
with  a  Bufiicient  capital  to- carry  on  the  manufacture  with  energy. 
In  1812  an  act  was  obtained  incor|)oratiDg  the  '^  New  York  Bfan- 
ufacturing  Comfmny."  The  capital  was  $800,000,  of  which  near- 
ly a  lialf  was  to  be  cmi>loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool  cards,  and  building  the  necessary  machinery  and  factories. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  comi)any  was  to  purchase  the  patent 
right  and  entire  stock  and  machinery  of  Whittemore  for  the  sum 
oi  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  llie  time  was  &vor- 
able  to  the  o|)erations  of  the  company.  A  war  raged  between 
England  and  America ;  commerce  was  entirely  interrupted,  and 
the  neccHMity  of  suf>f)lying  ourselves  with  what  was  needed  caused 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs  especially  to  spring  up 
fis  if  by  magic.  There  was  such  a  demand  for  hand-ca^  that 
the  com[)any  was  soon  busily  and  profitably  employed. 

Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  when,  in  1815,  peace 
%vas  proclaimed.  An  enormous  influx  of  foreign  goods  glutted 
the  market,  and  threw  the  native  manu&cturer  entirely  out  of 
the  field.     The  raw  material  was  again  in  demand,  and  scarcely 
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a  pound  of  cotton  or  wool  remained  at  home.  Private  individu- 
als found  it  impossible  to  struggle  against  the  reverse ;  corpora- 
tions, much  more  unwieldy  and  thriftless,  sunk  hopelessly  beneath 
the  reaction.  In  1818,  after  waiting  three  years  for  an  improved 
state  of  things,  the  company  proposed  and  effected  a  sale  of  its 
entire  manufacturing  property  to  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Timothy 
Wliittemore,  the  former  a  brother,  the  latter  a  son  of  the  in- 
ventor. The  first  named  person  almost  immediately  relinquished 
his  interest,  and  \yhittemore  became  the  sole  proprietor.  He  con- 
ducted the  business  with  varied  success  until  within  a  few  years.. 
The  "  New  York  Manufacturing  Company"  invested  its  funds  in 
the  banking  business,  and  continues  its  operations  to  the  present 
day  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  "  Phoenix  Bank."  The  pat- 
ent expired  in  1825,  and  the  machines  were  thereafter  made  by 
any  one  who  chose  to  apply  himself  to  the  business.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  perfection  of  the  machine  which  Whittemore  invent- 
ed, it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  no  important  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  its  construction,  but  that  it  remains  essentially  the 
same  to  the  present  day. 

Whittemore  purchased  a  comfortable  estate  in  the  town  of 
West  Cambridge,  and  resided  there  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  astro- 
nomical science  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1828, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  several 
children  to  lament  his  loss.  "To  his  family,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  was  an  example  of  one  who  lived  a  pure  and  blameless  life, 
and,  though  he  left  but  an  inconsiderable  fortune,  they  inherited 
a  far  brighter  treasure  in  an  unsullied  reputation."  Whittemore 
was  of  a  bland  and  conciliating  disposition,  even  in  temper,  and 
in  manners  strikingly  meditative,  conversing  but  little,  and  often 
seen  in  profound  mental  cogitation. 


CAPTAIN   JAMES   COOK. 

Jahes  Cook,  tbo  celebrated  circumnaTigator,  was  tba  Hin  of 
peaBants,  and  came  into  the  world  in  the  year  1728.  His  &- 
ther  was  in  (he  huniblcat  circumatances,  and  gained  a  scanty  liv- 
ing by  working  as  day  laborer  on  tbo  small  forms  of  hia  native 
county,  Yorkshire,  England.  Jamea  auisted  hia  fbther  until  hia 
thirteenth  year,  wlicn  a.  change  to  (.ircuniBtanceB  rather  more 
prosperous  than  what  liod  before  eziatcd  enabled  him  to  attend 
school,  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. A  few  yeiu-s  later  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper  in 
a  amall  fishing  town  a  few  miles  from  "Whitby,  and  here  he  ac- 
quired his  flrxt  apjictito  for  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that  he  waa 
not  very  utwful  in  the  mercantile  way,  for,  when  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  Hhipjiing  off  hia  apprentice,  his  master  willingly 
gaTO  up  his  iiulcntures.  Cook  now  entered  on  his  acafiuing  ca- 
reer in  the  humble  capiirily  of  pahiti-boy.  The  FYeelovt  waa  the 
vcsaci  in  which  ho  embarked,  and  she  was  engaged  principally  in 
the  coal  trade.    In  time  Cook  became  a  foremast  man,  and  was 
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I'oiisidcrcd  so  skillful  and  well-informed  that  the  owners  promoted 
liim  to  the  rank  of  mate.  He  was  not  popular  with  his  fellow-sea- 
men, wlio  considered  him  taciturn  and  morose,  while^  in  reality,  he 
was  merely  retiring.  Every  opportunity  he  had  he  devoted  to  the 
ac(iniriiig  of  knowledge.  Cook  remained  in  this  service  until  hw 
twentv-seventh  year.  War  had  then  broken  out  between  France 
and  England,  and  there  was  consequently  a  demand  for  seamen. 
Cook  entered  the  navy,  and  his  steady  conduct  and  seaman-like 
tpialities  again  served  liim.  He  was  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck 
by  a  master  s  warrant  from  the  Admiralty,  dated  May  10th,  1759, 
Cook  then  being  in  hia  thirty-first  year.  His  first  appointment 
was  to  the  'Mercurt/,  in  which  vessel  he  assisted  at  the  reduction 
of  Quebec  under  General  Wolfe.  In  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Mr.  Cook's  talents  were  called  into  active 
operation.  The  buoys  in  that  river  had  all  been  removed  by  the 
French  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  it  became 
vitally  nooessary  tliat  a  survey  should  be  made  of  the  channels, 
and  correct  somulings  obtained,  to  enable  the  ships  to  keep  clear 
of  the  many  dangers  which  beset  that  stream.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  commander,  this  onerous  duty  '^\'as  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Cook,  who  cheerfully  undertook  it  in  a  barge  belonging  to  a 
seventy-four.  He  had  to  conduct  many  of  his  operations  by  night, 
on  account  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy,  and  one  night  he  ex- 
perienced a  narrow  escape ;  his  boat  was  boarded  by  Indians  in 
the  pay  of  the  French,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  Cook  and  his 
companions  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  The  fleet,  thanks  to 
Cook's  skill,  reached  its  destination  in  safety. 

On  his  return  from  Quebec,  Mr.  Cook  was  appointed  master  of 
the  Northumberland,,  under  Ix)rd  Colville,  who  was  stationed  as 
(!onnnodore  at  Halifax.  Here  he  remained  during  the  winter, 
improving  liis  leisure  with  studies  which  would  better  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  profession  with  honor  and  distinction.  He  iftTis 
determined  to  become  thoroughly  master  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  made  himself  master  of  £uclid*8 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematical  study,  including  nautical  astronomy. 
J5y  this  course  he  was  able  to  take  astronomical  observations,  to 
calculate  a  ship's  progress,  and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  latitude 
and  longitude  at  any  given  spot  on  the  ocean.  Mixing  as  he  did 
with  men  of  education  and  refinement,  he  acquired  also  on  urbane 
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and  courteotifl  bearing,  which  conciliated  all  classes  of  people,  and 
which  certainly  contribated  largely  to  his  future  success  in  life. 

In  1762  Mr.  Cook  returned  to  England,  and  married  an  esti- 
mable lady  of  the  name  of  Batts.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appcnnted  to  surrey  the  whole  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  task 
he  performed  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  skill.  After  this  he 
made  another  trip  under  his  old  commander,  Sir  Hugh  I'alliser, 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  true  friend.  Cook  had  now  published 
several  charts,  and  had  made  numerous  observations.  These 
matters  brought  him  into  correspondence  with  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  some  of  his  papers  were  published  in  their 
Transactions.  In  this  way  he  became  known  and  recognized  in 
the  scientific  world,  and  on  his  thirty-fourth  birth-day  could  claim 
the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  England. 

At  this  time  the  project  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  various 
scientific  purposes  was  largely  discussed.  The  principal  object 
of  the  expedition  was  to  observe  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus 
over  the  face  of  the  sun,  which  could  only  be  done  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.  The  transit,  according  to  the 
best  calculations,  was  to  happen  in  June,  17G9.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety, as  the  representative  of  the  scientific  world,  applied  to  the 
king  to  fit  out  an  expedition  suitable  to  take  the  observations, 
and  the  king  complied  with  the  request.  The  command  was  of- 
fered to  Cook,  and  was  so  much  to  his  mind  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  was  ready  for  sea.  He  received  the  commission  of  a  lieu- 
tenant from  the  king,  and  the  Endeavor,  of  370  tons,  was  placed 
at  his  disposal.  She  was  provisioned  for  eighteen  months,  armed 
with  twelve  carriage-guns  and  twelve  swivels,  and  manned  with 
a  complement  of  eighty-four  seamen.  A  number  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen, with  every  requisite  apparatus,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, many  of  them  doing  so  at  their  own  cost.  On  the  2Gth  of 
August,  17G8,  the  ex[)edilion  set  sail  from  Plymouth  Sound.  On 
the  1 1  til  of  April,  after  many  delays,  they  came  in  sight  of  Otaheite, 
and  two  days  after  anchored  in  Port  Royal  (Matavai),  where  the 
scientific  gentlemen  landed,  and  made  preparations  for  taking  their 
observations.  The  natives  were  friendly,  and  Cook  endeavored  to 
keep  them  so  by  drawing  up  a  code  of  regulations  by  which  com- 
munication and  traffic  were  to  be  carried  on  in  an  equitable  way. 
Hut  the  savages  were  not  accustomed  to  treaties  of  this  kind,  and 
in  a  few  days  violated  it.    A  big  fellow  fell  in  love  with  the  bright 
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inui^ket  which  a  sentinel  carried,  and  dexterously  snatched  it  from 
his  hands.  The  marines  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  the  thief  was 
shot  dead.  This  was  the  first  lesson  that  Cook  taught  the  Otaheit- 
ans ;  the  second  related  to  his  own  crew.  A  butcher  became  too 
familiar  with  the  wife  of  a  native  chief,  and  attempted  to  take  liber- 
ties with  her.  Cook  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  fiogged  publicly.  At 
the  first  stroke  of  the  lash  the  natives  prayed  that  the  man  might 
be  forgiven  ;  but  Cook  was  inexorable.  He  did  not  wish  them  to 
imagine  that  he  threatened  a  thing  without  intending  to  fulfill  it. 
Shortly  after  this  the  scientific  gentlemen  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  alarm  and  consternation.  The  quadrant, 
an  instrument  on  which  every  thing  depended,  was  nowhere  to  be 
ibund.  Diligent  search  and  the  ofier  of  a  reward  were  without  ef- 
lect.  It  became  c\ident  that  it  had  been  pilfered  by  a  native,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  case.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was  recovered 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  before  it  had  suffered  any  damage.  The  time 
for  observing  the  transit  now  approached,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  June  satisfactory  observations  were  made.  Their  en- 
terprise was  consecjuently  crowned  with  success.  The  only  an- 
noyance now  experienced  was  from  the  thievish  habits  of  the  na- 
tives. Cook  was  unwilling  to  fire  upon  them,  but  every  day  it 
became  more  apparent  that  something  had  to  be  done.  On  one 
occasion  he  seized  all  their  fishing  canoes,  partly  laden  ;  and 
( hough,  from  motives  of  humanity,  he  gave  up  the  fish,  yet  he  de- 
tained the  vessels,  under  a  hope  that  several  articles  which  had 
been  pilfered  would  be  restored;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Air.  Cook  and  Mr.  l^anks  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  explored  the  isl- 
and, the  latter  gentleman  planting  seeds  of  watermelons,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  and  other  plants  and  trees,  which  he  had  collected 
for  the  purpose,  some  of  which  now  grow  in  rich  perfection.  On 
the  13  til  of  July  the  ship  weighed  anchor,  having  on  board  a  prin- 
cipal native  of  the  name  of  Tupia,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen,  both  of 
whom  asked  permission  to  accompany  the  ship  to  England.  Aft- 
er ({uitting  Otaheite,  the  Endeavor  visited  a  group  «f  islands, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  contiguity.  Cook  ilamed  the  Soci- 
ety Islands.  The  expedition  was  generally  well  received  by  the 
natives,  except  at  Ulictea,  where  the  natives  displayed  so  much 
hostility  that  Cook  deemed  it  best  not  to  force  a  landing,  and  pro- 
cocdcd  on  his  way  to  the  southward,  in  search  of  a  supposed  con- 
ilnent.     On  the  Cth  of  October  land  was  discovered,  which  proved 
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to  be  a  part  of  New  Zealand.  Here  again  the  natives  were  hos- 
tile, and  made  the  most  warlike  demonstrations.  Tupia  acted  as 
the  interpreter,  and  entreated  them  to  put  confidence  in  the  En- 
glish ;  but  this  they  declined  to  do.  A  conflict  was  the  inevita- 
ble result,  in  which  some  of  the  New  Zealandcrs  were  killed,  and 
three  boys  taken  prisoners,  who  were  treated  with  much  kindness. 
As  the  place  afforded  nothing  that  the  voyagers  wanted,  Mr. 
Cook  named  it  Poverty  Bay,  and  when  the  ship  was  about  to  sail 
on  its  course,  released  the  three  boys,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
create  a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  the 
account  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received.  The  experi- 
ment appeared  to  be  successful ;  some  of  the  Indians  came  off  to 
the  ship,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  friends  with  them 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  Armed  parties  in  large 
canoes  assembled,  and  paddled  off  to  the  Endeavor  as  if  to  trade, 
but  in. reality  to  plunder,  and  they  performed  the  latter  operation 
with  such  coolness  that  in  several  instances  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  fire  on  them.  On  one  occasion  they  stole  Tupia's  boy 
Tayeto,  the  lad  being  the  only  trifle  which  happened  to  be  lying 
about.  '  They  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  relinquish  their  prey, 
but  blood  had  to  be  shed  before  they  consented  to  do  so.  While 
standing  along  the  coast,  the  Enterprise  narrowly  escaped  being 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  that  lay  some  distance  from  the  land ;  and 
again,  on  the  5  th  of  December,  while  turning  out  of  the  Bay  of  Isl- 
ands. In  the  latter  instance  the  ship  drifted  so  close  to  the  shore 
that,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  roar  of  the  breakers,  they  could 
hear  the  voices  of  the  natives  on  the  bcacli.  The  pinnace  was  got 
out  to  tow  the  vessel's  head  round,  but  none  expected  to  escape 
destruction.  Fortunately,  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  the  ship  got  clear.  About  an  hour  afterward,  just  as 
the  man  heaving  the  lead  sung  out  "  seventeen  fathoms,"  she 
struck  on  a  hidden  rock  ;  there  was  scarcely  time  for  confusion  be- 
fore she  was  washed  off  by  the  swell  and  carried  into  deep  water. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1770,  the  expedition  anchored  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  to  refit  the  ship  and  make  necessary 
repairs.  They  found  a  good  supply  of  fresli  water,  and  took 
plenty  of  fish,  but  of  inliabitants  they  saw  but  few.  In  one  of 
their  rambles  they  discovered  an  Indian  family,  and  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  cannibalism.  The  natives  were  friendly  and 
hospitable.     After  a  month's  stay  in  these  pleasant  quarters,  they 
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proceeded  to  explore  three  or  four  islands  in  the  locality,  giving 
names  to  capes,  headlands,  rocks,  etc.  On  the  19th  of  April  they 
came  in  sight  of  New  Holland  (New  South  Wales,  as  it  is  now  call- 
ed), and  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  on  the  28th,  where  they  landed. 
Two  or  three  Indians  on  the  shore  objected  to  the  latter  ceremony, 
and  made  a  gallant  opposition  with  their  lances ;  but  a  few  shots  so 
astonished  their  uncultivated  ears  that  they  did  not  recover  a  tol- 
erable presence  of  mind  until  the  expedition  was  out  of  sight. 
The  voyagers  left  beads  and  trinkets  in  the  huts  of  the  natives, 
but  without  any  conciliatory  result.  They  persisted  in  being  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  the  presence  of  strangers.  In  the  Bay  they 
caught  a  fish  called  a  string-ray,  which,  after  the  entrails  were 
taken  out,  weighed  336  pounds.  Cook  continued  his  explorations 
in  New  South  Wales  with  great  energy,  but  on  the  10th  of  June 
the  voyage  was  nearly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Enterprise  striking 
on  a  coral  reef  and  remaining  there  for  forty-eight  hours.  She 
was  at  length  got  off,  after  having  thrown  every  thing  overboard 
which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  lighten  her  weight.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  was  not  removed,  for  she  had  a  large  hole  in  her 
bottom,  and  made  water  rapidly.  When  they  got  into  harbor  the 
bottom  was  overhauled,  and  a  large  piece  of  rock  was  discovered 
sticking  firmly  in  the  hole.  If  it  had  fallen  out  the  vessel  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  As  it  was,  many  valuable 
specimens  collected  by  the  scientific  gentlemen,  and  placed  in  the 
hold  for  security,  were  utterly  destroyed. 

After  touching  at  a  number  of  other  islands,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  at  St.  Helena,  the  Enterprise  returned  home  i:i 
safety  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  success  of  the  expedition  wa.^ 
so  complete  and  satisfactory  that  Mr;  Cook  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  became  a  great  lion  in  the  English  me- 
tropolis, where,  being  an  agreeable  man,  he  made  the  most  of  his 
adventures. 

Cook's  second  voyage  round  the  world  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  Australia,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  a 
southern  continent  of  great  magnitude.  The  king  was  again  the 
patron,  and  two  stout  ships  were  purchased — the  Resolution^  of 
462  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  with  a  complement  of  112 
persons,  and  the  Adventure^  of  336  tons,  commanded  by  Tobias 
Furneaux,  with  a  crew,  including  officers,  of  81  souls.  The  ves- 
sels were  supplied  with  every  thing  that  experience,  philanthropy, 
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or  ddenoe  could  suggest,  iand  a  full  staff  of  scientific  men  were  also 
eng^iged*  Cook's  instructions  were  *^  to  circumnavigate  the  whole 
l^obe  in  high  southern  latitudes,  making  traverses,  from  time  to 
time^into  every  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  had  not  undergone 
imvious  investigation,  and  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  resolve 
^e  much-agitated  question  of  a  southern  continent.*'  The  ves- 
sels quitted  Plymouth  on  the  18th  of  July,  1772,  and  after  touch- 
ing at  Madeira  for  wine,  and  at  the  Cape  de  Verds  for  water, 
crossed  the  line  with  a  brisk  southwest  wind,  and  anchored  in 
Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  80th  of  October.  From 
this  point  they  shaped  their  course  for  Cape  Circumcision,  but, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  great  quantities  of 
floe  ice  and  icebergs  which  they  encountered,  they  &iled  to  find 
that  point,  and  did  not  see  land  for  117  days,  having  in  that  time 
traversed  8660  leagues,  and  reached  New  Zealand.  The  vessels 
anfortunately  parted  company,  and  did  not  meet  again  until  the 
Besdntion  reached  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  Subsequently  they 
parted  again,  and  did  not  meet  until  their  return  to  England. 
Singular  enough,  they  arrived  within  a  day  of  each  other. 

Cook  did  his  best  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  and  on  parting  left  them  a  male  and  female  goat,  and 
a  boar  and  two  sows.  From  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  they  di- 
rected their  course  to  Otaheite,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  an- 
chored in  Oaiti-piha  Bay.  The  natives  were  perfectly  friendly, 
and  crowded  on  board  with  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  trade  for 
nails  and  beads.  Shirts  were  bestowed  on  the  most  important 
chiefs,  which  enormously  exaggerated  their  dignity.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  their  thieving  propensities  had  not  subsided,  and 
Cook  had  to  turn  them  out  of  the  ship  and  frighten  them  with 
musketry  in  order  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  At  Matavai  Bay 
they  found  themselves  •popular.  The  natives  had  remembered 
their  former  voyage,  and  crowded  the  decks  with  eagerness  and 
curiosity.  Cook  went  to  see  Otoo,  the  reigning  chief  or  prince, 
and  describes  him  as  a  fine,  well-made  man,  six  feet  high,  and 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  bravery, 
for,  being  invited  to  visit  the  ship,  he  declined  on  the  ground 
"  that  he  was  frightened  of  the  guns."  From  Matavai  Bay  the 
ship  proceeded  to  Owharre.  The  chief  remembered  Cook  with 
much  kindliness,  and  brought  the  presents  he  had  received  on  the 
former  voyage  to  show  that  he  treasured  them.     A  number  of 
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I'ompliineiitrt  pas^scd  between  the  parties,  but  they  did  not  avert  an 
outrage.  AVitliout  any  provocation,  a  man  assailed  Captain  Cook 
with  a  dub  at  the  laiuiing-placo ;  and  Mr.  Sparrman,  who  had 
gone  into  the  woods  to  botanize,  was  set  upon,  beaten,  and  strip- 
\)ed.  The  Indians  generally  expressed  their  indignation,  and  the 
king  was  so  much  affected  that  he  wept  aloud,  and  insisted  on 
placing  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  until  the  cul- 
prits were  found.  lie  was  taken  on  board  the  Resolution  as  a 
hostage,  and  dined  with  Captain  Cook,  but  nothing  was  heard  of 
Mr.  Sparrman's  personal  effects,  with  the  exception  of  his  bang- 
er, which  was  restored.  When  the  king  was  landed  by  Captain 
Cook  in  great  state,  the  joy  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  They 
made  a  serviceable  demonstration  by  loading  two  boats  with  hogs 
and  fruits,  and  sending  them  to  their  English  friend. 

The  voyagers  (quitted  this  part  of  the  world  on  the  17th,  and 
sailed  to  the  westward.  By  the  1st  of  October  they  had  reached 
Middleburg,  and  were  welcomed  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by 
the  natives.  Barter  conmienced,  but  the  people  on  shore  seemed 
more  anxious  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  threw  into  the  boats 
whole  bales  of  cloth  without  asking  or  waiting  for  any  thing  in 
return.  After  leaving  some  garden-seeds  and  other  useful  things, 
the  ship  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  met  with  a  similar 
reception.  I'he  island  was  found  to  be  in  an  admirable  state  of 
cultivation,  and  the  fertility  unexceptionable.  Captain  Cook  paid 
a  visit  to  the  head  chief,  who  was  seated,  and  seemed  to  be  in  an 
idiotic  state  of  self-complacent  dignity.  He  did  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  captain  or  any  one  in  the  party.  Per- 
haf)s  he  was  selected  by  the  people  to  be  their  king  on  account  of 
these  very  qualities,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  natives  were  found  to  be 
iiit(;lligeiit  and  lively — the  women  especially  so.  Most  of  them 
had  lost  one  or  lioth  of  their  little  fingerS|  but  no  reason  could  be 
gathered  for  the  cause  of  this  amputation. 

The  voyage  was  renewed  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  after  call- 
ing at  several  j)laces,  the  ship  hauled  up  in  November  at  Queen 
Charl()tt(i's  Sound  lor  rej)airs.  It  was  here  discovered  that  much 
of  th(;  l)read  had  becni  destroyed  l)y  the  salt  water  that  had  entered 
the  hold  (luring  their  accident.  On  the  2Cth  Cook  took  leave  of 
New  Zealand,  with  his  ship's  company  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
They  were  now  bound  on  finding  the  southern  continent  or  isl- 
amls  in  liigh  latitudes,  and  knew  that  they  had  to  encounter 
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many  hardships  and  dangers  before  they  could  again  see  land. 
They  were  not  long  before  they  fell  in  with  large  fields  of  ice, 
and  in  latitude  67°  5^  they  were  nearly  blocked  up,  and  on  the 
22d  of  December  attained  the  highest  latitude  they  could  venture 
(lat.  67°  31^,  long.  142°  54^  west),  but  could  discover  no  indica- 
tions of  the  proximity  of  land.  After  traversing  the  ocean  in  a 
southerly  direction  as  far  as  it  was  prudent  to  go,  the  scientific 
men  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  ice  surrounded  the  pole,  without 
any  intervening  land,  and  advised  the  captain  therefore  to  turn 
the  vessel  northward,  and  look  for  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
About  this  time  Captain  Cook  was  seized  with  a  violent  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  which  required  all  the  skill  of  the  doctors  to  con- 
quer. On  partially  recovering,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  receive  some  fresh  nourishment,  his  stomach  being 
too  weak  to  bear  the  ordinary  salted  provisions.  Gastronomic- 
ally  considered,  the  only  fresh  meat  on  board  was  the  imhappy 
little  dog  of  Mr.  Forster.  Ponto  had  to  suffer.  An  agreeable 
broth  was  made  from  his  remains,  and  on  this  and  a  few  tender 
bits  the  captain  gained  strength.  On  the  11th  of  March  they 
came  in  sight  of  Easter  Island,  where  they  remained  but  a  short 
time,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  harbor  and  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  fuel.  Early  in  April  they  reached  the  Marquesas,  where 
they  found  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  meats,  yams,  fruits,  and 
plantains.  These  provisions  were  never  more  welcome,  for  the 
ship's  company  had  now  been  on  salt  victuals  for  fourteen  weeks. 
Owing  to  the  great  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  captain,  however, 
there  had  been  no  sickness  on  board.  From  the  Marquesas  they 
])roceeded  to  their  old  anchorage  ground  at  Matavai  Bay,  where 
they  found  the  king  and  the  chiefs  more  warmly  disposed  than 
ever.  The  Otaheitans  got  up  a  grand  naval  review  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  their  visitors.  No  fewer  than  1 60  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  double  canoes  were  assembled,  fully  manned  with 
chiefs  and  warriors  in  their  most  terrific  costumes,  who  appeared 
upon  the  fighting  stages  with  their  clubs  and  other  instruments 
of  warfare  ready  for  action.  Besides  these  large  vessels,  there 
were  170  smaller  double  canoes,  each  having  a  mast  and  sail,  and 
a  sort  of  hut  or  cabin  on  the  deck.  Captain  Cook  calculated 
that  the  number  of  men  embarked  on  them  could  not  be  fewer 
than  7 7 GO,  most  of  them  armed  with  clubs,  pikes,  barbed  spikes, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  slings  for  throwing  large  stones.     The 
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demonstration  was  quite  imposing,  and  astonished  the  English, 
who  did  not  give  the  Otahcitans  credit  for  such  extensive  re- 
sources. While  staying  in  this  hospitable  bay  a  romantic  inci- 
dent occurred.  One  of  the  seamen  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
an  Indian  girl,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  marry  her. 
With  this  honorable  object  in  view,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  ship,  and  gained  the  woods,  where  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  stay  until  the  expedition  had  sailed.  The  natives  were 
not  unfriendly  to  the  project,  but  Captain  Cook  interfered  in  time 
to  prevent  its  fulfillment. 

leaving  these  friendly  islands,  the  voyagers  cruised  about,  dis- 
covered a  number  of  smaller  ones,  named  them,  and  finally 
reached  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand,  where,  after  re- 
fitting, they  departed  for  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  in  order  to  coast  along  the  south  side  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  On  the 
17  th  of  December  they  reached  the  first-mentioned  desolate  re- 
gion, and  after  coasting  as  far  as  60°  south,  the  course  was  al- 
tered to  look  for  Bouvet's  Land ;  but,  though  they  reached  the 
spot  where  it  was  laid  down  on  the  charts,  and  sailed  over  and 
over  it,  yet  no  such  place  could  be  discovered,  and  after  two  day's 
search  more  to  the  southward.  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bouvet  had  mistaken  ice  for  land.  He  now  steered  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  home.  After  an  absence  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  the  expedition  reached  Portsmouth  in  safety,  hav- 
ing in  that  time  sailed  20,000  leagues,  in  all  sorts  of  climates  and 
all  sorts  of  weatlier.  So  admirable  were  Cook's  arrangements 
for  preserving  the  health  of  his  people,  and  so  strict  was  he  in 
enforcing  them,  that  only  one  man  was  lost  by  sickness  during 
the  entire  voyage. 

The  king  once  more  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  making  Cook 
a  post-captain,  and  three  days  later  a  captaincy  in  Grreenwich 
Hospital  was  conferred  upon  him,  to  afford  an  honorable  and 
competent  retirement  from  active  service.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 177G,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
soon  after  was  honored  with  the  gold  medal,  accompanied  with  a 
oulogiuni  from  the  lips  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  performed  the 
ceremony  of  presentation.  It  was  on  the  conclusion  of  this  voy- 
age that  Cook  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  author. 
The  account  of  the  voyage  was  written  by  Cook  himself,  and  man- 
'^'^sts  decided  abilitv. 
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CoQk*8  lihiid  and  last  Tcyage  was  undertaken  far  tbe  porpoee 
of  diaoovering  a  su|^oeed  northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Fadfic  Oceans.  Numerous  expeditions  had  been  sent  out  for 
this  purpose  at  various  times,  but  thej  had  all  failed.  It  was 
reeolTed  bj  the  ALdmiralty  to  make  one  other  trial,  under  the 
auspices  'of  the  successful  circumnavigator.  Accordingly,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1776,  he  was  appdnted  to  the  commsmd  in  his 
old  and  trusty  ship,  the  Reaolution^  and  Captain  Gierke,  in  the 
Diuxwery^  was  ordered  to  acc(»npany  him.  Code's  instructions 
were  to  proceed  direct  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence  to  try 
the  passage  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits ;  and  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean  should  be  revisited,  cattte 
and  sheq),  with  other  animals,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds,  were  shi{^)ed 
fixr  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Besokakn  sailed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776  (the  Disoooery 
was  to  follow),  having  on  board  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  act  as  interpreter.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the 
outward  voyage,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1777,  Code  arrived 
at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand,  where  he  anchored. 
He  fi>und  the  natives  suspidously  sly,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
could  induce  them  to  venture  on  board.  They  had  reason  for  their 
uneasiness.  On  the  last  voyage,  the  Adventure  had  visited  this 
place,  and  ten  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  in  an  unpremeditated 
skirmish.  They  apprehended  chastisement,  and  thought  it  best 
to  be  on  the  alert  It  was  not  convenient  for  Cook  to  add  to  any 
ill  feeling  that  might  exist,  so  he  said  nothing  about  the  massacre, 
but  tried  to  condliate.  From  the  Sound  the  ship  proceeded  to 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  obtained  a  plentifiil 
supply  of  provisions,  but  were  greatly  mmoyed  by  the  thievish 
propensities  of  tbe  natives.  To  check  this,  Cook  hit  upon  a  new 
device.  He  seized  the  culprit  and  shaved  his  head,  thus  making 
him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  countrymen,  and  enabling  the 
English  to  keep  their  eyes  on  him.  At  Tongataboo  generous 
hospitality  was  shown  to  them,  and  the  king  invited  Cook  to  re- 
side with  him  in  his  house.  Here  he  made  a  distribution  of  ani- 
mals among  the  chiefs,  explaining  thdr  uses,  and  how  to  preserve 
them.  A  horse  and  mare,  a  bull  and  cow,  several  sheep  and  tur- 
keys were  thus  given  away.  But,  in  spite  of  this  kindly  redproc- 
ity,  thieving  still  went  on.  Cook  became  inc^ised,  and  determ- 
ined that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  risk.    Two  kids  and 
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two  turkey-cocks  were  abstracted  from  the  stores.  The  captain 
seized  three  canoes,  put  a  guard  over  the  chiefs,  and  insisted  that 
not  only  the  kids  and  turkeys  should  be  restored,  but  also  every 
thing  that  had  been  taken  away  since  their  arrival.  Much  of 
the  plunder  was  returned.  But  the  chiefs,  who  were  friendly, 
probably  felt  themselves  insulted. 

After  remaining  nearly  three  months  in  these  hospitable  but 
unprincipled  regions,  Cook  took  his  departure  for  Otaheite,  and 
thence  for  Matavai  Bay,  where  he  presented  King  Otoo  with  the 
remainder  of  his  live-stock,  among  which  were  a  horse  and  mare. 
To  show  the  natives  the  use  of  the  latter  animals,  Captains  Cook 
and  Clerke  rode  about  the  island  on  horseback,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  simple  people.  More  civilized  people  have  some- 
times been  astonished  when  they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Jack 
Tar  astride  a  horse.  The  wonder  of  the  natives  never  abated. 
At  Iluaheine  a  thief  occasioned  the  voyagers  much  trouble.  He 
was  a  determined  rascal,  and  shaving  his  head  and  beard,  and 
cutting  off  his  ears,  had  no  moral  effect  on  him.  He  persisted  in 
his  evil  ways,  and  defied  public  opinion.  At  Ulictea  several  de- 
sertions took  place,  the  deserters  being  sheltered  by  the  Indians'. 
Both  Captain  Clerke  and  Captain  Cook  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  but  without  success.  The  latter  therefore  ordered  the 
chief's  son,  daughter,  and  son-in-law  to  be  seized,  and  held  as 
hostages  until  the  deserters  were  given  up.  The  remedy  was  ef- 
fectual, and  in  a  few  days  an  exchange  was  effected.  This  severe 
policy  of  Cook  was  intended  to  save  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood ; 
but  it  pro<luced  much  indignation  among  the  savages,  who  felt 
that  it  was  an  outrage  to  seize  the  highest  persons  in  their  land 
for  everv'  trivial  offense.  Even  at  this  early  day  schemes  were 
afoot  to  assassinate  Cook  and  Clerke. 

On  the  2(1  of  January  the  ships  resumed  their  voyage  north- 
ward. They  passed  several  islands,  the  inliabitants  of  which, 
though  at  an  immense  distance  from  Otaheite,  spoke  the  same 
language.  Those  who  came  on  board  displayed  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment at  every  thing  they  saw,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
never  seen  a  ship  before.  They  resembled  the  South  Sea  Island- 
ers in  another  unpleasant  respect — they  were  passionately  addict- 
ed to  stealing.  To  a  group  of  these  islands  Captain  Cook  gave 
the  name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  New  Albion  w^  made  on 
the  7th  (if  March,  the  ships  then  being  in  latitude  44°  33'  north, 
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moAf  iifter  sailiDg  along  it  till  the  29th,  they  came  to  anchor  in  a 
flOMdl  cove  lying  in  latitude  49^  29^  north.  A  brisk  trade  com- 
menced with  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  iron,  and  were  eager  to  get  it  in  exchange  for 
skins,  etc,  rough  and  manufactured  into  garments.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  articles  which  they*ofiered  in  trade  were  human 
skulls,  and  hands  not  quite  stripped  of  the  flesh,  and  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  beea  recently  on  the  fire.  Thieving 
was  practiced  in  a  dexterous  and  educated  manner,  but  the  na- 
tives were  strict  in  being  paid  for  every  thing  they  supfdied  to  the 
ships,  with  which  rule  Cook  was  happy  to  comply,  Tlds  inlet  was 
named  King  George*s  Sound,  but  it  was.  a^rward  ascertained 
that  the  natives  called  it  Nootka  Sound,  by  which  name  it  is  more 
commonly  known.  From  this  point  they  exercised  the  greatest 
watchfulness,  hoping  to  find  an  outlet  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but, 
as  every  one  knows,  without  success.  Cook  was  able,  however, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  continents,  Asia  and 
America,  whose  extremities  he  observed.  He  explored  the  coasts 
in.  Behring's  Straits,  where  they  found  some  Bussian  traders. 
The  ships  then  quitted  the  harbcnr  of  Samganoodah,  and  sailed  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Captain  Cook  intending  to  await  the  sea- 
son there,  and  then  return  to  Kamtschatka.  In  latitude  20°  55^ 
they  discovered  the  island  of  Mowee,  and  a  few  days  later  fell  in 
with  another,  which  the  natives  called  Owhyhee,  the  extent  of 
which  was  so  great  that  the  voyagers  were  nearly  seven  weeks 
sailing  round  it  and  examining  the  coast  The  inhabitants  were 
extremely  pleasant,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  free  from  suspi- 
cion. Their  canoes  flocked  around  the  ships  in  hundreds,  and 
came  well  laden  too,  but  the  gentlemen  were  light  fingered,  and 
had  but  little  fear  of  gunpowder.  Captain  Cook  had  an  inter- 
view with  Terreeoboo,  king  of  the  islands,  in  which  great  formal- 
ity was  observed  on  both  sides,  followed  by  an  exchange  of  pres- 
ents and  an  exchange  of  names.  The  natives  were  extremely  def- 
erential to  Cook,  displaying  almost  an  amount  of  adoration.  A 
society  of  priests  (native)  furnished  the  ships  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  hogs  and  vegetables,  without  requiring  any  return*  On 
the  day  previous  to  their  departure  the  king  sent  them  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cloth,  many  boat-loads  of  vegetables,  and  a 
whole  herd  of  hogs.  The  ships  then  sailed,  but  on  the  following 
day  encountered  such  a  severe  storm  that  they  had  to  put  back 
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in  order  to  repair  damages.  They  anchored  at  the  old  spot,  and 
for  a  time  things  went  on  pleasantly ;  but  a  theft  took  place,  and 
the  seamen,  becoming  enraged  at  losing  every  trifling  article  they 
j)Osse8Sod,  had  an  attray  with  the  natives.  It  'was  not  a  trifling 
article  in  this  instance,  however,  being,  in  fact,  no  smaller  than  the 
cutter  of  the  ship  Discovery.  The  boats  of  both  vessels  wereJLm- 
mediately  sent  in  search  of  her,  and  Captain  Cook  went  on  shore 
to  Arrange  matters  in  a  determined  spirit.  The  robbery  was  of 
the  most  audacious  kind,  and  certainly  merited  punishment,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  Cook's  policy  (considering  the  kindness  he 
had  so  lately  experienced)  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised. 

We  have,  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ledyard,  given  the  sub- 
stance of  what  follows.  I-Kjdyard,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
member  of  the  exi)edition,  and  an  acute  observer  of  all  that  took 
place.  There  are,  however,  some  slight  variations  in  the  two  ac- 
counts, and  we  continue  our  narrative  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
j)ared  by  the  curious. 

Cook  left  the  Resolution  about  seven  o'clock,  attended  by  the 
lieutenant  of  marines,  a  sei'geant,  a  corporal,  and  seven  pri\'ate 
men.  The  pinnace's  crew  were  likewise  armed,  and  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Koberts ;  the  launch  was  also  ordered  to  assist 
his  own  boat.  On  landing  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom 
of  liostility ;  crowds  gathered  around  the  Englishmen,  and  were 
kept  in  order  by  the  chiefs,  who  seemed  desirous  that  every  tiling 
should  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  pleasant  manner.  Captain  Cook 
proceeded  to  the  king's  house,  Jind  requested  that  he  would  go  on 
board  the  liesoludon,  intending,  of  course,  to  keep  him  as  a  hostage. 
The  king,  individually,  offered  but  few  objections,  but  bis  people 
evidently  understood  the  manoeuvre,  and  quietly  commenced  arm- 
ing themselves  with  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  protecting 
themselves  with  the  thick  mats  which  they  usually  donned  iu 
time  of  war  like  armor.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  a  canoe 
arrived  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  announced  that  one 
of  the  native  chiefs  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  Discovery's 
boat.  Indignant  excitement  now  agitated  the  crowd  ;  the  wom- 
en retired,  and  the  men  openly  uttered  threats.  Cook,  perceiv- 
ing the  threatening  aspect  that  things  had  assumed,  ordered  lieu- 
tenant Middloton  to  march  his  marines  down  to  the  boats,  to 
which  the  islanders  offered  no  objection.     lie  then  escorted  the 
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king,  attended  by  his  wife,  two  Bonn,  and  several  chiefs.  One  of 
the  sons  had  already  entered  the  pinnace,  expecting  his  father  to 
follow,  when  the  king's  wife  entreated  him  not  to  leave  the  shore, 
or  he  would  be  put  to  death.  Matters  were  now  hurrying  to  a 
crisis.  A  chief,  with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak,  was 
observed  watching  Cook,  and  the  lieutenant  of  marines  wanted 
to  fire  at  h.im,  but  this  the  captain  would  not  permit.  The  chief 
gained  new  courage  by  this  hesitation,  and  closed  on  them,  and 
the  officer  struck  him  with  his  firelock.  Another  native  inter- 
fered, and  gra8])ed  the  sergeant's  musket,  and  was  compelled  to 
let  it  go  by  a  blow  from  the  lieutenant.  Cook,  seeing  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  force  the  king  off,  was  about  to  give  orders 
to  re-embark,  when  a  man  flung  a  stone  at  him,  which  he  returned 
by  discharging  small  shot  from  the  barrels  of  his  piece.  The  man, 
being  scarcely  hurt,  brandinhed  his  S()ear  as  if  about  to  hurl  it  at 
the  captain,  who  at  once  knocked  him  down,  but  refrained  from 
nsing  ball.  He  then  addressed  the  crowd,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
store peace,  but  while  so  engaged  a  man  was  observed  behind  a 
double  canoe  in  the  act  of  darthig  a  spear  at  the  captain.  Seeing 
that  his  life  was  really  in  danger,  Cook  fired,  but  killed  the  wrong 
man.  The  sergeant  of  niarincH,  however,  instantly  brought  down 
the  offender  with  his  musket.  For  a  moment  the  islanders  seemed 
to  lose  some  of  their  impetuosity,  but  the  crowds  that  had  gather- 
ed belihid  pressed  on  those  who  were  the  immediate  spectators  of 
what  had  octeurred,  and,  what  was  even  more  fatal,  poured  in  a 
volley  of  stones.  I'he  marines,  without  waiting  for  orders,  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  a  general  discharge  of  musketry, 
which  was  directly  succeeded  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  boats. 
Cook  was  surprised  and  vexed  at  this  accidental  turn  of  affairs, 
and  waved  his  hand  to  the  boats  to  desist,  and  come  on  shore  to 
embark  the  marines.  The  pinnace  unhesitatingly  obeyed;  but 
the  lieutenant  in  the  launch,  insteiid  of  pulling  in  to  the  assistance 
of  his  (!()mmander,  rowed  farther  off,  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
services  were  most  required.  The  marines  crowded  into  the  pin- 
nace with  precipitation  and  confusion,  and  were  so  jammed  to- 
gether that  they  were  unable  to  protect  themselves.  Those  who 
were  on  shore  k(»pt  up  the  fire,  but  the  moment  their  pieces  were 
<lischarged  the  islanders  rushed  upon  them,  and  forced  the  party 
into  the  water,  where  four  of  them  were  killed  and  the  lieutenant 
wounded.     When  this  occurred.  Cook  was  standing  alone  on  a 
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nx'k  noiir  the  shoro.  Socinp,  however,  tlmt  it  wiw*  now  cloarlj  ii 
iimttiM*  of  escape,  lie  hurried  toward  the  pinniice,  holding  hit^  left 
arm  round  tlie  haek  of  liis  liead  to  sliield  it  from  ntones,  and  car- 
rvin<j;  liis  musket  in  his  ri^Iit  hand.  A  renuirkahly  agile  warrior, 
a  relation  of  tht».  king's,  was  seen  to  ibllow  him,  and,  liofore  his 
object  eouhl  be.  frustrated,  sprang  forward  n])on  the  captain,  and 
struck  liim  a  lieavy  blow  on  tlie  \}(wk  of  his  licad,  and  then  tum(><l 
and  tied.  (•(M)k  stagg(Mvd  a  few  paces,  drop|)ed  his  nuisket,  nmX 
fell  on  his  hands  and  one  knee.  JU'fore  he  could  recover  hinmelf, 
another  islander  rushed  forward,  and  with  lui  iron  dagg(*r  stabbed 
iiim  in  liie  neck.  He  sunk  into  the  water,  and  was  immediately 
set  n|)on  by  a  number  of  savages,  who  tried  to  keep  liiin  down, 
but  he  succeediMl  in  getting  his  head  U]).  The  pinniu*e  wan  within 
half  a  dozen  yards  of  him,  and  he  cast  an  im])h)ring  l(M)k  as  if  for 
Hssistnnce.  The  islanders  forced  him  down  again  in  a  dee|HM' 
place,  but  his  great  muscular  strength  enabled  liim  to  recover 
himself  and  cling  to  the  rock.  He  was  not  there  for  mon^.  than 
a  moment,  when  a  brutal  savage  dealt  him  a  heavy  blow  with  a 
club,  and  he  fell  down  lifeless.  The  Indians  then  hauled  his 
corpse  ujuMi  the  rock,  and  ferociously  stabl>ed  it  all  over,  handing 
the  dagger  fi*om  one  to  another,  in  onler  that  all  might  ])artici])ate 
in  the  sweet  revenge.  The  body  was  left  some  time  n|)on  the  rock, 
:ind  the  islanth'rs  gave  way,  as  though  afniid  of  the  act  they  had 
committed;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  rtH'Over  it  by  the  ship's 
crew,  and  it  was  subse(|ucntly  cut  up,  together  with  the  bodies 
of  (he  marines,  and  the  parts  distributed  among  the  chiefs.  The 
niutilalcd  fragments  were  afterward  restoivd,  and  eommittod  to 
the  deep,  with  all  the  honors  due  to  the  rank  of  the  deceamKl. 
Thus  ingloriously  |>crislied  one  of  KnglandV  gn»atest  navigators, 
**  whose  services  to  science  hav(^  never  been  stn'passed  by  any  man 
l)elonging  to  his  jirofession."  It  may  almost  ha  said.  Pays  Mr. 
Ixobert  (•hambers,  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity;  for  if,  in- 
stead of  retreating  before  his  barbarous  ])ursuer»  with  a  view  to 
spare  their  lives,  he  had  turned  revengefully  upon  them,  his  fiitc 
inijxht  have  been  very  ditVerent. 

Tlio  connnand  ol*  the  Rvaolution  devolved  on  Captain  Clcrkc, 
anil  INIr.  (Joiv  acted  as  connnaniler  of  the  JK'icoirn/,  After  innk- 
ing  some  furtluT  explorations  among  the  Sandwich  Islandn,  the 
vessels  visite<l  Kamtschatka  and  Hehring's  Straits.  There  it  wan 
found  impossible  to  accomplish  the  objiH'ts  of  the  expedition,  and 
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it  returned  90Uth^*anl.  Another  luioiorttino  l>of\»ll  tho  voyagor^* 
On  tho  22d  of  August,  1779,  Cnpt^uu  Clorko  diod  of  con^iitnp- 
tio».  Tho  8hip8  vi^itod  Kaint^chatka  onco  mon\  and  then  ro- 
tumod  by  way  of  China,  arriving  in  Knghind  on  tho  4  th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1780,  aftor  an  absonco  of  fonr  yoars,  two  months,  and  twon- 
ty*two  days. 

>yhon  it  bocanto  known  in  England  that  Captain  Cook  Imd 
perishoti,  all  classes  of  |H}oplo  expressed  their  sympathy  and  deep 
sorrow.  I'ho  king  granted  a  |HmVion  of  £200  per  annum  to  his 
widow,  and  £,2C>  {H>r  annum  to  each  of  her  children ;  tho  Uo\*al 
Society  had  a  gold  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  his  serv* 
icos,  and  at  homo  and  abroiul  honors  were  scattoivd  on  his  mem- 
ory. That  CiH)k  \>nis  jtistly  entitliHl  to  these  testimonials  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  not  only  for  the  good  ho  did  his  country,  but  for 
his  own  intiividutU  merit.  It  would  Iw  diillcult  to  Hnd  a  more 
brilliant  instance  of  puivly  self-nmdo  greatness.  Starting  in  life 
under  ciixMunstances  of  tho  most  dcpivssing  nature,  ho  succeoded 
solely  by  tho  I'oivo  of  industry  in  acqtiiring  accomplishments 
which  gave  hint  tho  foivniost  place  among  tho  scientitlo  men  .of 
his  agi*.  Fi*om  tho  obscmv  coiuUtion  of  a  foivnmst  man  on  a  col- 
lier ho  ro80  to  bo  the  groat 0}<t  tiisoovoivr  of  moilorn  tinios.  A  rt^- 
capitulalion  of  what  i»o  aoooin}>lisiuHl  n\ay  appropriately  clone 
this  sketch,  llo  ilisoovoivd  Now  C'alodonia  and  Norfolk  Island, 
New  (Icoi'jiia,  and  I  ho  Sandwioh  a!\d  n\any  snmllor  islands  in  the 
Pacillo;  survovod  tho  Sooiotv  Islands,  tho  Kriondlv  Islands,  and 
the  Now  Ilohridos;  dolonninod  tho  insularity  of  Ne>v  Zcahmd; 
oiivnnmavigutod  tho  globe  in  a  high  southori\  httitttdo,  so  as  to 
tlecido  that  no  oonlinont  existed  north  of  a  tvrtain  |mmllel;  ex- 
ploiv<l  tho  ihon  unknown  eastern  coasts  of  New  Holland  for  tw*o 
thousand  inilos ;  dotornunod  the  proximity  of  Asia  to  Americiv, 
whioh  tho  disoovoivr  ot  Hohring*s  Stmils  did  not  |Hnveive ;  and, 
whoiwor  ho  wont,  brought  strangle  people  ii\to  communication 
with  tho  oivili/od  world,  through  tho  wide  gates  of  commerce  and 
mutual  intorost. 

Tho  n>ok  whoro  (^iplain  (\)ok  foil  is  an  object  of  cm*iosity  in 
Hawaii  to  iho  pivsonl  tlay.  The  natives  point  it  out  with  sori*ow, 
!ind  show  lln>  stump  of  a  ooci>anut-tiHH\  whon^  they  say  ho  ex- 
pinvl.  Tho  upper  part  of  this  tivo  has  \wvn  carried  to  Kngland, 
and  is  preserved  in  tho  musetnn  of  (ireonwich  Hospital.     On  tho 
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remaining  stump,  which  has  been  carefully  capped  with  copper, 
is  the  following  inscription : 

Near  this  spot 
fell 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK,  R.  N., 

the 

renowned  circumnavigator 

who 

discovered  these  islands, 

A.D.  1778. 


GEORGE  STEPnENSOlff. 
The  most  remarkable  swial  results  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  Anieriea,  in  Europe,  and  in  otlier  ports  of  the  world  less  open 
to  tlic  cvur-oiieruliiig  influences  of  civilization,  have  been  obttun- 
cd  by  llic  Introduelion  of  steam,  and  especially  of  its  young,  rap- 
id, and  vigorous  creation,  the  locomotive  engine.  In  a  brief  space 
of  time,  !ii>  brief  tbat  it  secnis  like  a  dream,  vast  continents  and 
Btraiigu  [icoplcs  have  been  banded  together  into  one  sociol  union, 
de))eniliiig  on  each  other  fur  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  sharing 
with  fraternal  pleasure  its  courtesies  and  hospitable  cheer.  Local 
animo^iilics  and  petty  jealousies  have  disappeared  like  the  ugly 
hobgoblin  of  old  story,  and  in  their  place  stalwart  manhood  con- 
fronts the  lime  with  open  brow  and  genial  smile.  Truth  travels 
from  land  to  land  with  llio  speed  of  lightning,  and  the  most  re- 
luolc  comers  of  the  habitable  globe  are  no  longer  strangers  to  its 
bcnericcncc.  It  has  ceased  to  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  cold 
and  {Missive,  as  of  old.  In  onr  days  it  leads  a  pretty  fast  life, 
hurrying  from  place  to  place  at  a  speed  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  never  resting. 
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(in\it  oiTurts  wore  re({uirecl  to  accompliHli  this  desirable  result, 
and  iiu^ii  and  natioiiH  have  Htniined  thctnHclvcs  to  bring  it  to  a 
lia])))y  issue.  1'li<;  ca])ital  which  has  been  created  and  cx|)ended 
in  th(;  ionnation  of  nailroads  is  of  marvelous  magnitude.  Witliin 
a  little  iM'.riiMi  of  thirty  years  more  money  has  been  spent  in  this 
sin^U;  undertaking  than  luul  been  used  in  all  the  commercial  spec- 
uhitions  of  a  century,  in  Great  Britain  alone  (1855)  not  less 
than  f()urt(*en  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  sunk  in  the  c<m- 
st ruction  of  8207  miles  of  road.  In  America  a  smaller  sum  1ms 
Hufliced  for  the  construction  of  much  more  extensive  works — not 
h>sH  tlian  20, 000  miles  of  railroad  being  now  in  active  o[)era- 
tion.  Not  only  do  we  possess  the  longest  railroads  hi  the  world, 
hut  the  (;hea)K;st.  Practically,  too,  we  have  given  them  a  new  use 
Instead  of  merely  facilitating  tnivel  between  existing  communi- 
ties, as  in  Kuropc^,  thc^y  are  to  us  the  best  of  pioneers.  Their 
sturdy  liinhs  tread  the  way  through  the  surly  fgrest  and  the  slum- 
hiM'ing  valleys.  I'housands  follow  in  the  path  trodden  with  such 
vigor,  and  a  prosperous  commonwealth  ensues,  ailding  vitality  and 
nc^w  wealth  to  our  exuberant  national  l)eing. 

The  founder,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  inventor  of  the  present 
system  of  hn^oniotion,  was  George  Stephenson,  a  very  humble  per- 
son for  on<'<  half  of  his  life,  l)ut  for  the  rest  recognized  as  a  bene- 
factor of  his  ag<%  and  the  coecpial  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Arkwriglit, 
and  Hrindlcy.  Mr.  Stc^phenson  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  Jum% 
ITHI,  \\\  u  ten(Mn<'nt  house  occupied  by  colliers,  and  located  in  the 
little  villager  of  Wylarn,  Durham,  England.  He  was  the  second 
of  a  fiunily  of  six  childrcMi,  all  of  whom  were  dependent  on  the  ex- 
(Mtions  of  the  falh(!r,  Robert  Stephenson,  familiarly  called  "Old 
Hob,"  ji  hard-working  and  thrifty  man,  who  was  fireman  to  a  sliaft 
en^rinc;  at  a  salary  of  twelve  shillings  a  week. 

The  (;olIicr  folk  of  the  north  of  England  are  pre-eminently  a 
migrating  nic(;.  Th(;y  have  to  follow  the  coal,  and  only  wait  un- 
til it  is  all  *'  won"  Ix^fore  they  shift  their  (pjarters  to  Home  new 
pit.  The  Stepluuisons  remov<'d  to  Dewley  Burn  before  Gcorgi* 
had  r(^'lclled  his  (uglith  year,  and  it  was  in  this  cold  and  cheerless 
plaee  that  the  boy  o))tained  his  first  employment.  He  was  too 
young  to  find  work  in  the  colli(*ry,  but  too  big  to  nmiain  idle.  A 
widow  woman,  wlio  had  some  cows  and  some  turnips  that  needed 
attenti(iu,  nuule  him  an  oiler,  which  he  at  once  accepted.  Hebe- 
came  II  kind  of  smoky  shepherd  at  the  magnificent  salary  of  two- 
peiH'e  per  day. 
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Brought  up  among  steam-engines,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
regard  them  with  extreme  admiration,  and  that  he  should  look 
fbrw^  to  the  daj  when,  like  his  father,  he  would  eigoy  the  ex* 
treme  happiness  of  making  the  fire  hlase  beneath  their  hissing 
boilers.  This  was  his  ambition,  and  it  was  bold,  oonsidering  the 
depressing  ciroumstaaoes  by  which  he  was  surrounded*  For  the 
present  he  fbd  his  hope  with  the  childlike  amusement  of  making 
mud  engines,  fitted  up  with  steam-pipes  from  hemlock  stems,  and 
be  built  little  wheels  for  obtaining  imaginary  power  from  the 
neighboring  streams.  These  things  dearlj  indicated  the  bent  of 
his  mind.  He  never  for  a  moment,  even  !n  his  play,  lost  right  of 
his  determination  to  become  an  engine-man. 

It  was  some  years  before  he  could  take  the  first  step  in  this 
direction.  At  length,  however,  his  &ther  undertook  to  engage 
him  as  assistant  fireman  at  the  Denley  pit.  This  w'as  a  most 
encouraging  promotion,  and  gave  him  great  satisftotion.  But  he 
was  still  a  veiy  little  fellow  for  the  employment,  Mid  was  dread- 
fblly  afiraid  that  he  would  be  considered  too  young  by  the  owner. 
Whenever  this  magnate  made  his  rounds,  therefore,  Qeosge  deaf- 
ed*  out  of  the  way,  and  remained  out  of  sight  until  his  back  was 
turned.  For  assisting  his  father  he  received  a  shilling  a  day ;  but, 
magnificent  as  was  this  remuneration,  it  was  not  the  great  charm 
of  his  engagement.  This  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  first  step  toward 
the  point  of  his  ambition  was  accomplished.  If  a  man  of  modest 
abilities  and  ordinary  perseverance  sets  his  mind  on  accomplishing 
a  scheme  of  life,  it  is  generally  his  own  fitult  if  he  does  not  sue- 
ceed.  Stephenson  was  aware  of  this  fact,  and  became,  in  conse- 
quence, habitually  painstaking  and  steady.  He  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  thoroughly  &miliar  with  the  dutiee 
of  the  engine-room.  Ho  studied  the  machinery  night  and  day, 
until  he  knew  the  use  of  every  part  A  kind  of  personal  intimaqr 
sprang  up  between  him  and  the  engine,  which,  in  the  end,  was 
certainly  mutually  advantageous.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
fireman,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  engine-man  to  a  colliery. 
*^  I  am  now  a  made  man  for  life,'*  he  cried,  triumphantly. 

George  StophenBon  quickly  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  mechanic,  and  a  workman  of  uncommon  penetration  and 
forethought.  He  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  very  steady 
and  reliable,  and  possessed  of  excellent  practical  ii^Gonnation  con- 
cerning machinery,  but  in  other  respects  completely  ttneduoated« 

Be 
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Ho  had  never  attended  a  school,  and  was  unable  to  read  and  write. 
His  time  was  laboriously  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  calling 
for  at  least  twelve  hours  of  the  day ;  after  that,  he  was  still  to  be 
found  in  the  engine-room,  taking  to  pieces  and  cleaning  his  pet 
engine.  At  other  times  he  took  recreation  in  manly  sports,  and 
improved  his  native  strength.  He  was  remarkably  active  and 
dexterous,  and  could  bid  defiance  to  all  his  associates  in  feats  of 
strengtli.  At  one  time  he  could  raise  sixty  stone's  weight  from 
the  ground. 

He  began  to  feel  that  the  want  of  an  education  was  a  serious 
bar  to  his  future  progress,  and  determined,  with  that  decision  of 
character  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
as  far  as  in  him  lay  the  power.  Big  as  he  was,  he  went  to  the 
vilhige  school,  and  commenced  his  A  B  C  like  a  little  child.  He 
made  good  progress,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth 
birth-day  he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  signing  his  own  name  in  a 
bold,  legible  hand.  Subsequently  he  studied  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, practical  and  experimental  philosophy,^  mechanics,  and 
similar  subjects,  with  marked  success.  He  had  a  fine  memory, 
and  an  understanding  easily  impressed.  Moreover,  he  was  simple 
and  modest,  and  never  ashamed  of  acknowledging  his  ignorance. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  became  brakesman  at  the 
Black  Gallerton  Colliery,  and  received  the  best  wages  paid  to  men 
of  his  class.  Being  of  a  thrifty  turn,  and  in  love  with  a  pretty 
village  lass,  he  sought  to  increase  his  earnings  by  extra  work. 
As  this  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  colliery,  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  shoemaking,  and  patched  up  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  his  fellow- workmen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slippers  of  his 
sweetheart,  which  he  repaired  in  the  most  skillful  manner.  He 
became  quite  expert  in  this  business,  and  from  its  exercise  man- 
aged to  save  enough  money  to  furnish  a  home  for  the  future 
bride. 

He  was  much  too  steady  for  some  of  the  men  at  the  colliery, 
and  one  bully,  who  felt  personally  insulted  by  any  thing  which 
bore  the  semblance  of  respectability,  insulted  Stephenson,  and  in- 
vited him  to  a  combat.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  accepted 
the  challenge.  The  bully  inunediately  abandoned  his  work  and 
went  into  training.  Stephenson  said  nothing,  but,  on  the  day 
of  battle,  coolly  walked  down  from  his  work,  pulled  off  his  coat, 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  went  to  work  at  the  head  of  his  oppo- 
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nent  as  if  it  wore  a  part  of  his  contract  with  tho  owners  of  the 
colliery.  The  combatants  pummelod  each  other  for  some  time, 
bat  the  bully  was  powerless  beneath  tho  plucky  might  of  Ste- 
phenson. He  was  glad  to  cry  for  quarter,  and  sneak  away,  a  bet- 
ter and  a  blacker  man.    It  was  Stephenson's  first  and  last  battle. 

In  1802,  Stephenson  removed  to  Willington  Quay,  near  New- 
ca8tl6-on-Tyne,  and  was  married  to  the  young  and  estimable  wom- 
an whose  shoes  he  had  soled  on  a  former  occasion.  Here  he  pur- 
sued his  old  steady  course,  working,  studying,  and  mending  shoes. 
Owing  to  an  accidental  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  clock-mak- 
ing, he  was  able  to  add  a  new  profession  to  his  other  employments. 
He  became  a  famous  clock  doctor.  All  the  wheezy  old  time- 
pieces of  the  place  were  sent  to  him,  and  some  of  his  cures  were 
said  to  be  remarkable. 

After  remaining  three  years  in  Willington  he  removed  to  Kil- 
lingworth  (1804),  one  of  tho  scenes  of  his  subsequent  triuriiphs. 
Here  ho  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  calamity,  the  death  of  his 
wife.  The  depression  which  this  event  produced  induced  him  to 
accept  an  offer  to  work  an  engine  in  Scotland,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded. After  nearly  a  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Killing- 
worth,  where  his  only  child,  a  little  boy  (Robert  Stephenson,  the 
eminent  engineer),  was  being  nursed.  He  had  saved  upward  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  in  Scotland,  and  the  arrival  of  this  little  fund 
was  most  timely.  He  rescued  his  father  from  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties brought  about  by  a  very  dreadful  accident,  and  with  the  bal- 
ance procured  a  substitute  for  the  militia,  in  which  service  he  had 
been  drawn.  The  mining  districts  were  greatly  depressed  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  with  diinculty  that  even  an  industrious  man  like 
Stei)lionson  could  procure  a  sufTicicncy  of  work.  Ho  allowed  no 
means  to  go  ini tried.  He  did  all  that  was  to  be  done  at  the  col- 
lie ly  ;  repaired  and  made  boots  and  shoes ;  cleaned  and  doctored 
clo(!ks  and  watches,  and  even,  it  is  said,  cut  out  clothes  for  tlie 
pitmen's  wives.  He  was  stimulated  to  unusual  exertion  by  tho 
determination  to  provide  an  education  for  his  son,  who  was  now 
a<lvancing  to  an  age  when  he  might  receive  the  rudiments. 

A  man  like  Stephenson,  who  took  a  pride  in  understanding  the 
practical  construction  of  tho  machines  under  his  control,  hiwl,  of 
course,  many  oi)portunitics  for  displaying  his  ingenuity;  but  tho 
first  really  iiniK)rtant  case  in  which  his  skill  was  severely  put  to 
the  test  was  in  remedying  tho  defects  of  an  engine  whicli  had  do- 
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tied  all  the  talent  of  the  best  engineers  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
of  the  maker  hiiiiseli*.  Stephenson  found  out  the  difficulty  and 
remedied  it.  For  this  he  received  ten  pounds'  remuneration,  and, 
what  was  more  imi)ortunt  to  him,  the  appointment  of  engine-man 
to  the  colliery.  In  addition,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  engine  doctor  in  the  northern  country,  which  unques- 
tionably he  was. 

Stei)henson'8  promotion  (in  1812)  to  the  rank  of  engine-wright 
was  a  source  of  great  rejoicing  to  him.  He  was  now,  in  a  meas- 
ure, relieved  from  the  daily  routine  of  manual  labor,  although,  in 
reality,  his  duties  were  much  heavier  than  before.  All  the  en- 
friiies  and  machinery  of  the  colliery  were  placed  under  his  control, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  modify  and  alter  them  as  he  thought  best, 
lie  introduced  many  improvements,  both  in  the  machinery  of  the 
shaft,  and  in  the  iron  tram-ways,  or  railroads  leading  from  it. 
He  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  rail- 
roads, and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  experiments  that 
had  been  made  to  introduce  the  locomotive.  Their  huge  and  cum- 
brous wheels,  cogs,  screws,  pistons,  and  levers  had  been  tried  in 
the  haulage  of  wagons ;  but  the  speed  accomplished  was  so  tedi- 
ous, and  the  wear  and  tear  so  disastrous,  that  they  were  in  most 
cases  abandoned.  Stephenson,  however,  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  immense  advanttigcs  which  would  result  from  the  use  of  a 
power  so  enormous  as  that  promised  by  the  locomotive,  provided 
it  could  be  brought  into  proper  subjection,  and  already  he  began 
to  })erceive  how  this  might  be  accomplished. 

Setting  himself  down  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject, 
he  soon  ascertained  the  cause  of  failure  in  preceding  models,  and 
declared  that  he  could  make  an  engine  much  better  than  any  that 
(existed,  "i'o  accomplish  this  ]Mi\  Stephenson  now  applied  himself. 
Ilo  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the  owners  of  the  colliery  in  which 
h(j  worked,  and  in  which  his  ingenuity  had  been  so  often  tested. 
Lord  Eavensworth  (one  of  the  proprietors)  advanced  the  necessary 
iunds  for  the  work,  and,  in  remembrance  of  this,  Stephenson  caUed 
his  first  enjrinc  "My  Lord." 

The  engine,  after  much  labor  and  anxiety,  and  frequent  alter- 
ations of  parts,  was  at  length  completed,  having  been  about  ten 
montlis  ill  hand.  It  was  first  placed  upon  the  Killingworth  Rail- 
i-oad  on  the  2oth  of  July,  1814,  and  its  powers  were  tried  on  the 
same  clay.      On  an  ascending  trradient  of  1  in  450,  the  engine  sue- 
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oeeded  in  drawing  after  it  eight  loaded  carringes  of  thirty  tons 
weight  at  about  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  for  some  time  after  it 
continued  regularly  at  work.  Stephenson  justified  his  boast,  and 
really  had  produced  the  most  successful  working  engine  yet  con- 
structed. Still,  it  was  very  defective,  and  did  not  give  promise 
of  economical  advantages  over  horse-power.  ITie  speed  attained 
was  little  better  than  a  horse*s  walk,  and  it  was  found  diHicult  to 
increase  it,  owing  to  the  slow  combustion  of  fuel.  He  now  direct- 
ed all  his  energies  to  this  subject,  and  in  a  short  time  added  the 
steam-blast  to  his  engine.  The  expiSfiment  was  no  sooner  made 
than  the  locomotive's  power  became  doubled.  He  introduced 
many  other  improvements,  and  in  1815  built  his  second  locomo- 
tive, combining  all  the  results  of  his  discoveries  and  improvements. 
For  this  he  obtained  a  patent.  Its  advantages  over  any  other 
machine  are  thus  •  described  :  simple  and  direct  communication 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  wheels  rolling  upon  the  rails ;  joint 
adhesion  of  all  the  wheels,  attained  by  the  use  of  horizontal  con- 
necting rods ;  and,  finally,  a  beautiful  method  of  exciting  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  by  employing  the  waste  steam,  which  had  for- 
merly been  allowed  uselessly  to  escape  into  the  air.  Although 
many  improvements  in  detail  were  afterward  introduced  in  the 
locomotive  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  equally 
distinguished  son,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  en- 
gine, as  a  mechanical  contrivance,  contained  the  germ  of  all  that 
has  since  been  efFectcd.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  present  locomotive  engine. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  tliis  important  discovery  (for  so  it 
may  be  termed)  excited  oven  the  curiosity  of  the  scientific.  Ste- 
phenson was  but  a  humble,  self-taught  mechanic  at  a  colliery, 
and  no  one  thought  it  worth  wliilo  to  pay  any  attention  to  him. 
Professional  engineers  wrapped  themselves  in  the  dignity  of  their 
calling,  and  refused  to  liave  any  thing  to  say  to  an  upstart  who 
pretended  to  do  more  than  they  could. 

In  the  moan  time,  Stephenson  directed  his  attention  to  another 
subject.  The  loss  of  life  from  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
mines  was  frequent  and  disastrous.  To  prevent  this,  he  proposed 
to  invent  a  sufcty-lanip  which  would  not  ignite  tlie  dangerous  gas, 
and  yet  bo  siiiricient  for  the  purposes  of  the  miners.  He  did  not 
know  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  most  eminent  chemist  in  the 
country,  was  engaged  on  a  similar  subject,  aad  with  opportunities 
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of  ill  vest  ij^itinj^  it  thsit  wvn*.  utterly  deniiHl  to  tlio  poor  un^iiie- 
wrijrht.  'IVustinj:  to  his  ]iracti(*al  knowloilj^o  of  what  wiw  wtmt- 
vi\,  lio  wont  to  work,  and,  at  the  risk  of  hm  own  life,  mmlc  cxj)cn- 
iiients  wliieli  resulted  iu  a  paiety-lamp  UHcd  to  the  present  day, 
aud  entindy  clVeetive.  Although  wrought  out  on  purely  meclmu- 
ieal  principles  by  the  inventor,  it  ifl  ])hiloHophicalIy  the  Mune  as 
Davy's.  Its  siuiilarity,  indeed,  led  to  a  controversy,  which  wvla 
conducted  with  the  usual  ferocity  of  such  discussions.  Stcphcn- 
st>n,  however,  was  presented  with  a  testimonial  and  a  purso  of  one 
thousiuid  guineas  for  the  public  l)eneiit  he  hml  conferred  on  the 
miuiDi^  connuuuity.  This  sum  he  subsiMpiently  invested  in  estub- 
lishiiijr  his  extensive  works  at  Newcastle. 

Railroads,  u))  to  this  |HM*iod,  were  confnicd  exclusively  to  the 
minin«^  districts,  aud  tluMv.  tiieir  use  was  restricted  to  the  haulage 
of  ci»als.  The  application  of  steam  for  the  conveyance  of  |>ussen- 
•rcrs  was  not  escn  dreamed  of.  Professed  engineers  endeavored 
to  liiid  out  how  a  sli'am  carriage  could  be  constioicted  to  run  on 
the.  ordinary  turnpike  roads,  and  many  ingenious  contrivances 
wen^  made  and  patented;  but  they  all  proved  to  bo  of  no  practi- 
(*al  utility.  From  the  first,  Stephenson  declared  tliat  the  thing 
was  impossible,  and  maintained  that  the  only  correct  pUui  was 
to  construct  iron  tramways  as  nearly  fiat  i\A  [)Ossible,  and  to  use 
locomotives.  He  declared  his  conviction,  moreover,  that  in  a 
few  years  conuuunicatiou  wouhl  be  maintained  entirely  by  these 
means. 

His  remaiks  were  listened  to  with  the  usual  inditferenco ;  men 
went  on  wasting  money  on  steam  carriages  for  the  common  roads; 
and  S(i'))lienson  bided  his  time,  iu  full  confidence  that  it  would  yet 
come.  Vov  ten  years  he  was,  jK'rhaps,  the  (mly  miui  in  the  kuig- 
dom  who  took  any  sustauied  interest  in  I<K*oniotivcs. 

Sle})hcnson's  reputation  was  purely  Ioi*al,  but  it  was  of  sen'ii'O 
to  him.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  mostly  Qmd(.ers,  contemplated 
building  a  raih'oad,  to  be  worked  with  horse  - i)ower,  from  the 
ti>wn  of  Darlington  to  the  town  of  StiK^kton,  on  the  Kiver  Tees. 
l<\>reniosl.  juuong  these  w;is  a  very  enterprising  and  wealthy  gen- 
tleman named  l*ease.  To  this  gentlemmi  Stephenson  presented 
liinisi'lf.  'I'lie  plans  being  still  in  a  veiy  unsettled  state,  Mr. 
IVase  was  glad  to  have  the  oj)port unity  of  gathering  from  him 
the  results  of  his  exj)erii'nce,  but  Was  a  little  startled  when  his 
visitor  decl.'U'cd  his  preference  for  the  liH'omotive  oyer  horsc-pow- 
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er.  "  Come  over  to  Killingworth,"  he  said,  "  and  see  what  my 
'  Blucher*  can  do.  Seeing  is  believing,  sir."  Mr.  Pease  went, 
and  was  not  only  astonished,  but  convinced  that  Stephenson  was 
right.  Still,  it  was  a  bold  idea,  and  his  coadjutors  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it ;  so  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad  was  con- 
structed for  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  means  of  horses,  inclined 
planes,  and  stationary  engines.  A  clause,  however,  was  inserted 
in  the  act,  enabling  the  projectors,  if  they  felt  disposed,  to  use  lo- 
comotives, and  Mr.  Pease  promised  that  Stephenson  (who  had 
been  appointed  engineer  of  the  road  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  an- 
num) should  have  a  fair  trial. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Eailroad  (the  first  complete  rail- 
road in  the  world)  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  and  one  of  Stephenson's  engines  was  tried.  It  was  at- 
tached to  a  train  consisting  of  six  wagons  loaded  with  coals  and 
flour  ;•  after  these  was  the  passenger  coach,  filled  with  the  direct- 
ors and  their  friends,  and  then  twenty-one  wagons,  fitted  up  with 
temporary  seats  for  passengers ;  and  lastly  came  six  wagon-loads 
of  coals,  making,  in  all,  a  train  of  thirty-eight  vehicles.  "  The 
signal  being  given,"  says  a  local  chronicler, "  the  engine  started 
off  with  this  immense  train  of  carriages,  and  such  was  its  veloci- 
ty that,  in  some  parts,  the  speed  was  frequently  twelve  miles  an 
hour ;  and  at  that  time  the  number  of  passengers  was  counted  to 
be  450,  which,  together  with  the  coals,  merchandise,  and  carriages, 
would  amount  to  nearly  90  tons."  A  large  passenger  traffic  im- 
mediately sprang  up,  and  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  unexpected 
profit.  Three  of  Stephenson's  engines  were  from  the  first  employ- 
ed, but,  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged  superiority,  it  was  some 
years  before  locomotives  were  used  uniformly  in  preference  to  oth- 
er power.  Mr.  Pease's  confidence  in  Stephenson  was  unbounded, 
and  he  became  a  partner  in  the  locomotive  works  which  subse- 
quently were  started  in  Newcastle. 

With  the  successful  issue  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  proj- 
ect the  practicability  of  railroads  became  an  established  fact,  and 
other  schemes  were  immediately  set  on  foot.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailroad.  The 
bill  for  constructing  this  line  was  opposed  with  great  violence  by 
the  canal  proprietors,  whose  monopoly  it  destroyed,  and  for  a  time 
their  opposition  was  successful ;  but  finally  the  bill  was  granted. 
Mr.  Steplienson  was  engaged  as  the  engineer  of  the  line,  and  had 
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to  inulorgo  tlic  ordeal  of  tin  examination  before  a  committee  of 
tlio  House  of  Commons.  Keferring  to  this  matter  many  years 
after,  he  wiys,  "The  directors  of  the  undertaking  thought  ten  miles 
an  hour  would  be  a  maximum  sixjed  for  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  I  pledged  myself  to  attain  that  speed.  I  said  I  had  no  doubt 
that  tlic  locomotive  miglit  be  made  to  go  much  faster,  but  we  had 
Ix-'ttor  be  moderate  at  the  begimiing.  The  directors  said  I  was 
quite  riglit ;  for  if,  when  they  went  to  Parliament,!  talked  of  go- 
ing at  a  greater  rate  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  I  should  put  a  cross 
on  the  concern  !  It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  mo  to  keep  the  en- 
gine down  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  I  did 
my  best.  I  had  to  place  myself  in  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  po- 
sitions, the  witness-box  of  a  jyarliamentary  committee.  I  was  not 
long  in  it,  1  assure  you,  before  I  began  to  wish  for  a  hole  to  creep 
out  at.  I  could  not  find  words  to  satisfy  the  committee  or  my- 
self, or  oven  to  make  them  understand  my  meaning.  Some  said, 
'  He's  a  foreigner.'  '  No,'  others  rei)lied,  '  he's  mad.'  But  I  put 
up  with  every  rebuif,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  determined  not 
to  be  put  down." 

It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  locomotives  would  be  used,  al- 
though so  nnich  trouble  had  been  gone  through  to  obtain  parlia- 
mentary permission  for  the  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders wore  still  in  favor  of  stationary  engines  and  horse-power, 
and  were  disposed  to  look  on  locomotives  as  costly  experiments. 
Stej)henson  exerted  himself  to  remove  this  erroneous  impression, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  use  an  engine  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works,  which  were  of  a  gigantic  kind,  and  entire- 
ly beyond  any  thing  which  had  ever  been  attempted  in  England. 
This  locomotive  was  found  to  be  of  great  service  in  drawing  the 
wagons  full  of  marl  from  the  two  great  cuttings.  The  directors 
became  a  little  softened,  and  listened  to  Stephenson's  protesta- 
tions with  greater  i*esj)e(it.  At  length  they  determined  to  offer  a 
l)rize  of  jCoOO  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  which,  on  a  certain 
day,  should  be  produced,  and  perform  certain  conditions  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.     The  conditions  were  tliese: 

1.  The  engine  must  effectually  consume  its  own  smoke. 

2.  T]n\  engine,  if  of  six  tons'  weight,  must  be  able  to  draw  after 
it,  (lay  by  day,  twenty  tons'  weight  (including  the  tender  and  wa- 
l(^r-tank),  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a  pressure  of  steam  on  the 
boih^r  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  incli. 
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3.  The  boiler  must  have  two  safety-valves,  neither  of  which 
must  be  fastened  down,  and  one  of  them  be  completely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  engine-man. 

4.  The  engine  and  boiler  must  be  supported  on  springs,  and 
rest  <m  six  wheels,  the  height  of  the  whole  not  exceeding  fifteen 
leet  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

5.  The  engine,  with  water,  must  not  weigh  more  than  six  tons, 
but  an  engine  of  less  weight  would  be  preferred,  on  its  drawing  a 
proportionate  load  behind  it :  if  of  only  four  and  a  half  tons,  then 
it  might  be  put  on  only  four  wheels.  The  company  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  test  the  boiler,  etc.,  by  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

6.  A  mercurial  gauge  must  be  affixed  to  the  machine,  showing 
the  steam  pressure  above  forty-five  pounds  per  square  inch. 

7.  The  engine  must  be  delivered  complete  and  ready  for  trial 
at  the  Liverpool  end  of  the  railway  not  later  than  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1829. 

8.  The  price  of  the  engine  must  not  exceed  £550. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  competition,  the  following  engines 
were  entered  for  the  prize  : 

1.  Messrs.  Braithwaite  &  Ericsson's  "Novelty." 

2.  Mr.  Timothy  Hackworth's  "  Sanspareil." 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson's  '*  Rocket." 

4.  Mr.  Burstall's  "  Perseverance." 

The  ground  on  which  the  engines  were  to  be  tried  was  a  level 
piece  of  raibroad  on  the  new  line  near  Rainhill,  about  two  miles 
in  length.  Each  engine  was  to  make  twenty  trips,  or  equal  to  a 
journey  of  seventy  miles,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  average 
rate  of  traveling  was  not  to  be  under  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  trial 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829 — a  day 
which  deserves  to  be  historical,  so  great  were  its  results. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  engine  was  the  first  to  be  in  readiness,  and  it 
immediately  entered  upon  the  contest.  The  engine  was  taken  to 
the  extremity  of  the  stage,  the  fire-box  was  filled  with  coke,  the 
fire  liglited,  and  the  steam  raised  until  it  lifted  the  safety-valve, 
loaded  to  a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This 
proceeding  occupied  fifty-seven  minutes.  The  engine  then  start- 
ed on  its  journey,  dragging  after  it  about  thirteen  tons'  weight  in 
wagons,  and  made  the  first  ten  trips  backward  and  forward  along 
the  two  miles  of  road,  running  the  thirty-five  miles,  including 
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sitoj)i>ajTCs,  in  an  lionr  and  forty-eight  minutes.  The  second  ten 
trips  were  in  like  manner  performed  in  two  hours  and  three  min- 
utes. The  maximum  velocity  attained  by  the  "  Rocket"  during 
the  trial  trip  was  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour,  or  about  three  times 
tlie  s()ecd  that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  competition  declared  to 
be  the  limit  of  possibility.  The  entire  performance  excited  the 
greatest  astonishment  among  the  assembled  spectators ;  the  di- 
rectors felt  confident  that  their  enterprise  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
success,  and  George  Stephenson  rejoiced  to  think  that,  in  spite 
of  all  false  prophets  and  fickle  counselors,  his  locomotive  system 
wjis  safe. 

The  other  engines  were  tried,  but  were  so  much  inferior  to 
Steplienson's  that  the  prize  of  £500  was  unanimously  awarded 
to  him.  The  public  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment 
tlijit  the  shares  of  the  company  immediately  went  up  ten  per  cent. 
"When  tlie  line  was  oiKined  in  September,  1830,  other  engines  made 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  far  eclipsed  the  performances  of  the  "  Rocket." 
The  "Nortlnmibrian"  engine  conveyed  the  woundedbody  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  met  with  an  accident  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
in  twenty-live  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour. 
This  incredible  speed  burst  upon  the  world  with  all  the  effi^ct  of 
a  new  and  imlooked-for  phenomenon. 

Stephenson's  career  was  fiiirly  commenced.      From  1825  to 
1817  he  was  recognized  as  tlie  first  railroad  engineer  of  his  coun- 
try.    Orders  for  locomotives  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  his  workshops  were  crowded  with  busy  artisans.     Personally, 
his  services  were  in  great  demand,  and  every  company  who  ob- 
taincid  a  bill  tried  to  give  it  importance  by  getting  Stephenson's 
name  on  it.     But,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  principal 
lines  entirely  constructed  by  him,  he  did  not  lend  himself  to  any 
new  schemes.     He  had  as  much  to  attend  to  as  he  could  under- 
take,    lie  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his  life,  and  felt  disposed 
to  relax  irom  his  severe  exertions.     Before  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion, he  paid  a  visit  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  and  was 
extensiv(?ly  lionored  in  those  countries.     His  visit  to  Spain  was 
(ixtremely  hurried,  and  occasioned  a  sickness  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.    His  constitution,  so  strong  and  hardy,  became 
sensitive  to  disease.     He  contracted  an  intermittent  fever,  and  was 
carried  off,  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


(IKOUdK  HTKIMIKNHON.  687 

Mr.  RtophonHon,  in  tho  latter  yciirH  of  \\w  lifu,  wim  greatly  im- 
nifftod  hy  IVlm  hoii  RolM^rt,  atul  it  im  alinoHt  impoHHiblo  to  Hcparatu 
the  worktt  of  ono  from  tho  othor.  At  tlio  pruHcnt  day  Mr.  Kob- 
ort  BtopUonHon  in  probably  thu  luoHt  uiuinctit  engineer  in  tho 
world. 

Mr.  Goorgo  Steplionnon  waH  a  remarkable  inHtanoo  of  tlio 
strength  of  purpone  which  iH  ho  often  fotnul  in  Helf-nuule  men. 
Ho  wouhl  never  admit  that  he  poHHOHHed  more  geniuH  than  otliern, 
but  he  waH  proud  of  hin  ))erHeveran(*e,  and  to  thiH  ineHtiniablo 
quality  he  attributed  all  hiH  HtieeeHH  in  life.  It  Ih,  indeed,  tlie  key- 
utone  of  all  litunan  gi*eatneHH,  and  when  Hupported  by  Hobriety  luid 
coiiHcientiotiHneHH,  never  failH  in  achieving  <llHtinetion.  In  the 
pruHont  inntance,  we  In^hoUl  a  man  Htruggling  with  the  dirent  |m>v- 
erty,  yet  fiercely  granping  one  grand  idiui,  with  the  inUmtion  of 
making  it  hin  own,  Hooncr  or  laU^r.  From  thin  intention  he  nev- 
er Hwerved.  Uy  |)atient  labor  he  made  himnelf  maHter  of  all  tho 
knowledge  that  wan  immediately  cHHinitial  to  Ium  pnr|)OH0.  He 
gmdually  contpiercd  the  mechaninm  of  the  Hteam-engine,  ho  that, 
when  opportunity  olfered,  he  wan  eiuibled  to  improve  it,  and  to 
nmke  it  work  when  even  itn  own  maker  wan  bailled.  He  pnu*.- 
tic4illy  Httidicd  hydmtdics  in  the  Hume  plodding  way,  when  acthig 
UH  plug-man  ;  and  when  all  the  local  p(nnp-(h)ctorH  at  Killing- 
worth  were  in  dcHpair,  he  Hti^ppiul  in  and  HUcccHnfully  a[)plied  the 
knowliMlge  which  he  had  ho  laboriouHly  gained.  The  batth)  which 
he  fought  for  the  locomotive  wotdd  have  diHcouraged  mc)Ht  other 
men,  but  it  only  h(U*v(mI  to  bring  into  prominence  bin  Ht<u*ling  ({ual- 
iticH.  **  I  have  fought,'*  he  naiil,  **  for  the  locomotive  ningle-hand- 
t»d  lor  nearly  twenty  yiMirn,  having  no  engineer  to  help  me  until  I 
had  rni.Mcd  cugiuecrn  luider  my  own  care.**  He  perHevenul  luid 
he  <*on(pi(*r(Ml. 

In  his  deportment  Mr.  St(*phenHon  wan  Him))1e,  modent,  and  un- 
iiHHumin;.'-,  but  ahvayn  nuuily.  "When  a  Innnble  workman,**  nayn 
his  biogruphcr,  '*  he  had  carefully  prenerved  bin  Hclf-reHpect,  II in 
cotupanious  looked  up  to  him,  and  bin  example  wan  worth  even 
more,  to  many  of  thiMu,  than  bookn  or  hcIiooIh.  11  in  (hnoted  love 
of  knowle<i«.n^  made  his  poverty  n'Hpeetable,  ami  adorned  bin  hum- 
ble cailin^r.  When  he  rose  to  a  more  elevatetl  Htation,  and  anno- 
ciiited  with  men  of  the  highent  ponition  and  infhumeo  in  Jiritain, 
he  took  his  phu'e  among  them  with  perfect  Htdf-poHHeHnion.  They 
wondered  iit  tin*  (piiet  cane  ami  nimple  dignity  of  his  de|>ortmont, 
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mid  inon  in  tlio  !)Oflt  rarikB  of  lifo  liavo  Raid  of  him  iliat  Mie  wuh 
Olio  of  naturc'H  pontlonicn.'  " 

The  romainH  of  (jieorgc  Stcplionnon  wore  interred  in  Trinity 
Chiirrh,  ChcHt(;Ffid<l,  where  a  nimple  but  oxprossive  menumcnt 
]ui8  been  erected  to  IiIh  memory. 


TIIK  ENP. 


CURTIS'S    HISTORY 


OF  THE 


CONSTITUTION. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  FORMATION,  AND  ADOP- 
TION OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  George  Ticknoe  Curtis.  Complete  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  Muslin,  §4  00  ;  Law  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  00. 

A  book  BO  thorough  as  this  in  the  comprehension  of  its  subject,  so  impartial 
in  the  summing  up  of  its  judgments,  so  well  considered  in  its  method,  and  so 
truthful  in  its  matter,  may  safely  challenge  the  most  exhaustive  criticism.  The 
Constitutional  History  of  our  country  has  not  before  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  treatise.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  an  author  has  been  found 
so  capable  to  do  full  justice  to  it ;  for  that  the  work  will  take  its  rank  among  the 
received  text-books  of  our  political  literature  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  given  it  a  careful  perusal. — National  Intellwencer. 

We  know  of  no  person  who  is  better  qualified  (now  that  the  late  Daniel  Web- 
ster is  no  more),  to  undertake  this  important  history. — Boston  Journal, 

It  will  take  its  place  among  the  classics  of  American  literature. — Boston  Cour- 
ier. 

The  author  has  given  years  to  the  preliminary  studies,  and  nothing  has  es- 
caped him  in  the  patient  and  conscientious  researches  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  ample  a  portion  of  time.  Indeed,  the  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  performed 
that  it  will  never  need  to  be  done  over  again ;  for  the  sources  have  been  exbanst- 
ed,  and  the  materials  put  together  with  so  much  judgment  and  artistic  skill  that 
taste  and  the  sense  of  completeness  are  entirely  satisfied. — N.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

A  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  and  political  lit- 
erature of  the  United  States.  All  publicists  and  students  of  public  law  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  diligence  and  assiduity  with  which  he  has  wrought 
out  the  great  mine  of  diplomatic  lore  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  American 
Constitution  are  laid,  and  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  his  wide  and  arduous 
subject. — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  and  country  out  of  which  its  various  provisions  grew,  is  a 
task  worthy  of  the  highest  talent.  To  have  performed  that  task  in  a  satisfacto- 
ry manner  is  an  achievement  with  which  an  honorable  ambition  may  well  be 
gratified.  We  can  honestly  say  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Curtis  has  fairly  won 
this  distinction.— A':  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Wc  have  seen  no  history  which  sui*passes  it  in  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
standard  work  destined  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  impartial  judgment  of 
future  generations. — Boston  Traveler. 

Should  the  second  volume  sustain  the  character  of  the  first,  we  hazard  nothing 
in  claiming  for  the  entire  publication  the  character  of  a  standard  work.  It  will 
furnish  the  only  sure  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  by  unfolding 
historically  the  wants  it  was  intended  to  supply,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy.— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

This  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  constitutional  and  historical 
literature.  •  •  •  Every  true  friend  of  the  Constitution  will  gladly  welcome  it 
The  author  lias  presented  a  narrative  clear  and  interesting.  It  evinces  carsful 
research,  skillful  handling  of  material,  lucid  statement,  and  a  desire  to  write  in 
a  tone  and  manner  worthy  of  the  great  theme. — Boston  Post. 

PiM^hcd  hy  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


*  /  IIarpfb  &  Bbotherb  will  send  the  above  Work  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for 
any  distance  in  the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


$arper*0  Catalogue. 


A  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  op  Harper  &  Brothers' 
Publications,  with  an  Index  and  Classified  Table  of  Contents,  is 
now  ready  for  Distribution,  and  may  be  .ol)tained  gratuitously  on 
application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter  inclosing  Six 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamps. 

The  attention  of  gentlemen,  in  town  or  country,  designing  to  form 
Libraries  or  enrich  their  Literary  Collections,  is  respectfully  invited 
to  this  Catalogue,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  standard  and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Literature 

' — COMPREHENDING    MORE   THAN  TWO  THOUSAND  VOLUMES which 

are  offered,  in  most  instances,  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  sim- 
dar  productions  in  England. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  Colleges,  Schools,  Ac, 
<v^ho  may  not  have  access  to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  true 
estimate  of  literary  productions,  it  is  believed  this  Catalogue  will 
prove  especially  valuable  as  a  manual  of  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books 
can  not  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent^  applica- 
tions with  remittance  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Fublishws^ 
which  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


"2,  0ttperb  iDork. 


THE    POETS 


OF  THB 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robbbt  Aris  Willmott.  With 
English  and  American  Additions,  arranged  by  Evebt  A.  Dutc- 
KiNCK,  Editor  of  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature.**  Com- 
prising Selections  from  the  greatest  Authors  of  the  Age.  Superb- 
ly Ilustrated  by  132  Engravings  from  Designs  by  the  most  Emi- 
nent Artists.  In  elegant  Small  4to  form,  printed  on  Superfine 
Tinted  Paper,  richly  bound  in  extra  Cloth  beveled,  gilt  edges, 
$5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $5  00 ;  Full  Turkey  Morocco,  f  7  60. 

By  far  tho  most  boautiful  gift-book  of  tho  year.  Its  covers  are  gleaming  with 
purpio  and  gold ;  its  typography  is  delicate,  on  hot-pressed,  cream-colored  paper, 
and  its  many  engravings,  by  tho  first  artists  In  England  and  America,  are  exqui- 
sitely engraved  and  worked.  It  has  a  value  beyond  more  boanty,  however,  for 
the  tasto  whicli  lias  guided  two  accomplished  minds  in  tho  selection  of  pieces  has 
produced  a  colU'ction  of  sonic  of  tho  fluoKt  poetry  of  tho  age.  Mr.  Willmott  has 
lahori'd  with  jiidgniont  and  poetical  feeling  among  tho  poets  of  the  old  country, 
and  Mr.  Diiyrkinck  has  been  equally  zealous  and  fortunate  among  those  of  Amer- 
ica. The  result,  theit'.fore,  is  a  volume  of  sufllolent  permanent  value,  despite 
its  delicate  beauty,  to  take  a  placo  In  tho  library  as  well  as  on  the  drawing- 
room  table.— T/k?  I*re88  (I'hila.). 

It  is  as  hundHome  as  it  is  good. — Boston  Post 

*'  Here  let  the  lover  of  splendid  books  pause  content  Luxury  of  paper,  type, 
and  illustration,  nkill,  taste,  and  art  cojild  not  surpass  this  volume;  and  when  this 
drcKs  is  the  clotliing  of  tho  gems  of  literature,  the  most  exquisite  thoughts  of 
modem  poetry,  certainly  the  book-hunter  may  be  satisflod  with  it.  For  a  gift, 
in  this  season  of  ^HtSi  for  a  novcr-wearying  ornament  of  the  drawing-room  tablo 
-  a  never-falling  source  of  entertainment  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry  or 
in  art— a  never-ceasing  subject  of  conversation— and  an  unfailing  suggestor  of 
pleasant  thought  and  pleasiuit  talk,  this  book  has  no  rival." 

A  lil)rary  of  permanent  value  and  delight— /)OSto?i  Courier. 

W'v  nev«r  Haw  a  prettier  book  than  this  to  lay  on  a  drawing-room  table.— Lon- 
(lun  Tillies. 


PahUihcd  hy  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

FravkUn  S(ittar€^  N.  Y. 


l~^^  llAErEn  it  rnoTiiKUB  will  send  tho  above  work  hy  Mall,  postage  paid,  to 
auy  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  tho  Money. 


By  William  C.  Prime. 


Boat  Life  in  Egypt  &  Nubia. 

Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  By  William  C.  Prime,  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Old  House  by  the  River,"  "  Later  Years," 
&CC,     Illustrations.     i2mo.  Muslin,  $i  25. 


Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  Author  of  "The  Old  House  by  the 
River,"  "  Later  Years,"  Sec.  Illustrations.  1 2mo,  Mus- 
lin, $1  25. 


The  Old  House  by  the  River. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  Author  of  the  "  Owl  Creek  Letters." 

i2mo.  Muslin,  75  cents. 


Later  Years. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  Author  of  "  The  Old  House  by  the 

River."     1 2mo,  Muslin,  $  i  cx). 


ATKINSON'S  SIBEEIA. 


ORIENTAL  AND  WESTERN  SIBERIA :  A  Narrative  of  Seven 
Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the 
Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  part  of  Central  Asia.  By 
TuoMAS  WiTLAM  ATKINSON.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Spir- 
ited Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  8vo  (Uniform 
with  Dr.  Livingstone's  South  Africa),  Maslin,  (|3  00;  Half  Calf, 
$4  00. 

Mr.  Atkinsoa's  sketches  were  miide  by  express  permission  of  the  Ute  Emperor 
of  Russia  during  seven  years'  hunting,  sketoning,  and  traveiing  in  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  and  Central  Asia.  Perhaps  no  English  artist  was  ever  before  ad- 
mitted into  this  enchanted  land  of  history,  or  provided  with  the  talisman  and 
amulet  of  a  general  patwport ;  and  well  has  Mr.  Atkinson  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege.  Mr.  Atkinson's  encampments  lead  us  awav  into  forests,  gorges  of 
mountains,  whore  the  thunder  shakes  the  ground  and  the  lightning  strikes,  like 
God's  sword-blade,  among  the  trees — where  the  Tartars  cower  in  their  felt  hut, 
and  the  toa-drinkors  grow  silent  rouud  the  red  logs.  Kivers  to  swim,  torrents  to 
pass,  became  trifles  to  tliis  adventurous  traveler,  who  has  brought  us  records  of 
places  never,  perhaps,  before  visited:  for  no  Ehiglishman  has  been  there— no 
Russian  traveler  has  written  of  them. — London  Athencmm. 

A  book  of  travels  which,  in  value  and  sterling  interest,  must  take  rank  m  a 
landmark  in  geograuhioHl  literature.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  traveled  where  It  is  be- 
lieved no  European  has  been  before.  Ho  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildeitjiublim- 
est,  and  also  the  most  beautiAil  aspects  the  Old  World  can  nresent  Theee  he 
has  depicted  by  pen  and  pencil :  he  has  done  both  well  Many  a  fireside  will 
rejoice  in  the  determination  which  converted  an  artist  into  an  author.  Mr.  At- 
kinson is  a  thorough  Euglixhrnan,  bravo  and  accomplished,  a  lover  of  adventure 
and  flport  of  every  kind,  llu  knows  enough  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  botany 
to  lm]wrt  a  scientlflc  iiitort'st  to  his  deKcrlptiuns  and  drawingti ;  possi^ssing  a  keen 
senso  of  humor,  ho  tolls  many  a  racv  story.  The  sportsman  and  the  lover  of  ad- 
ventun\  whether  by  Jlooil  or  fleltl,  will  And  ample  stoixjs  iu  the  stirring  tales  of 
his  intert^dting  travels. — Lotuion  IMli/  yeiPs. 

"  Mr.  T.  W.  Atkinson,  an  artist  of  extraordinary  merit,  in  pursuit  of  the  pio- 
turos(iuo,  has  ventured  Into  rej^lons  where,  probably,  no  European  foot  save  nis, 
ha«  ever  tnnlden.  Mr.  Atkinson's  travels  embrace  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia, 
Moiijjolla,  Dftourla,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  (.'hlneso  Tartary,  and  portions  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  occupied  him  for  the  s|>acn  of  seven  years — time  which  he  has 
turned  to  adniimble  account.  It  argues  no  slight  devotion  to  Art  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  ttu«k  of  giving  to  civilized  Europe  a  transcript  of  what  is  at  once 
most  beautiful  and  n)o.>«t  wonderful  in  nature,  in  countries  so  remote,  so  dlflicult 
of  access,  and.  In  ninny  instances,  so  dangerous  to  the  traveler.  The  public  may 
n»ally  fvA  gmteful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  thus  widely  extending  our  knowledge  or 
tills  hitherto  unknown  but  most  interesting  part  of  the  globe." 

It  is  a  vulunblo  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel,  and  a  famous  contribution 
also  to  the  list  of  show  books.  Mr.  Atkhison's  book  is  most  readable.  The  ge- 
oj;nipher  tiuds  In  It  notice  of  gn>und  heretofore  loft  nndescrilied — the  ethologlst, 
Kcolo^ist,  and  botanist  tlnd  notes  and  pictures,  too,  of  which  they  know  the  value 
-the  sportsman's  tusto  is  gratified  by  chronicles  of  sport— the  lover  of  adven- 
ture will  And  a  nuniher  of  perils  "and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and  the  lover  of  a 
frank,  g»iod-humon«d  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant  one  in  every 
pa^'e.  Seven  years  of  M'underlng,  thlrtv-nino  thousand  five  hundroil  miles  of 
moving  to  iind  fro  in  a  wild  and  almost  unknown  country  should  yield  a  l)00k 
worth  roatllng,  and  they  Ao.—Loiuion  Examiner, 


Published  by  HARPER    &    BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  Tork. 


I^"*  IlARrKR  &  DuoTiiKUfl  wlll  Send  the  above  Work  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to 
any  part  v(  tho  United  Status,  on  receipt  of  Uie  Money. 


"A  Grand  Book— an  Honor  to  America." 


THE 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY 


or 


THE     SEA. 

By  Lieut.  M.  R  MAURY,  U.  S.  N. 

With  Wood-cuts  and  Charts.     New  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Im- 
proved.    8vo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 


Notices  of  the  Press, 

Liouienant  Maary,  in  hia  fascinating  book. — BlaeJnoootPs  Magazine. 

Wo  err  greatly  if  Lieut.  Maury's  book  will  not  hereafter  be  classed  with  the 
works  of  the  gr«;at  m<;n  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  extending  and  improriog 
knowltidgo  and  art;  his  book  displays,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  like  the  **ad- 
vancumHiit  of  learning"  and  the  natural  history  of  Uuffoiif  profound  leMaxvh 
and  inai^iiiftiHint  imagination. — London  JlUutraUd  Nevos. 

Wo  have  not  met  for  a  long  period  with  a  book  which  if  at  once  bo  miirate 
and  profound  in  research,  and  so  plain,  manly,  and  eloquent  in  expreesloii.  *  *  * 
At  alm')St  every  pagit  there  are  proofs  that  Lieut  Maury  ii  as  pious  as  he  is 
learned.  *  *  *  Tills  is  but  one  passage  of  a  book  which  will  make  a  sensation  not 
like  that  or  equal  to  that  made  by  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/*  but  a  durable  and  ex- 
panding impnission  in  ttic  general  mind,  and  hereafter  Lieut  Maury  will  be  re- 
munib'ired  among  the  great  scientific  men  of  the  age,  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. — Lorvlon  KconomUL 

We  iiave  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  work  that  has  given  us  more  instruction 
and  pleasure.  Under  the  author's  clear  and  familiu  treatment,  the  Ocean  no 
longer  seem»  a  mere  miss  of  waters,  unvaried  except  by  storms  and  tides;  it 
bee  >meH  a  living  thing,  as  it  were,  an  immense  vital  organ,  composed  of  a  won- 
derful congeries  of  powers,  and  performing  a  wonderful  part  in  the  natural  econ- 
oiiiy  of  our  terraqueous  globe.  Its  currents  and  drifts,  the  temperature  of  its 
different  parts,  the  depths  of  its  several  basins,  its  contents,  the  mountains,  table 
lands,  and  profound  valleys  that  occupy  its  bottom,  Its  action  on  the  atmosphere 
and  the  counteraction,  its  processed  of  evaporization,  the  courses  of  winds  bear- 
ing its  vapors  to  tlie  regions  wtiere  they  arc  precipitated  in  rain  or  snow,  the 
great  maritime  routes  across  its  expanse,  and  how  tliey  are  determined  by  oce- 
anic and  atmospherical  plienomena — all  are  set  forth  in  a  plain,  vivid,  and  very 
impriissive  manner.  —  (TtiioerHaUHt  Quarterly  Review. 

A  grand  book,  an  lionor  to  America.  —  I*reHbyterian  Quarterly  Review. 

Whoever  may  wihIi  a  perfect  treat  among  the  novelties  of  sdencc,  will  And  it 
in  the  "  IMiysicai  Geography  of  the  Sea." —Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

rr<;eminently  popular  and  practicaL  Some  of  the  theories  of  this  ingenious 
book  have  already  brought  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  dollars  into  the  hands 
of  commerce.*  As  a  contribution  to  science,  and,  above  all,  to  popular  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  liardly  enough  praise  can  bo  uttered.— A".  Y.  Daily  Times. 

Lieut.  Maury's  eulogy  will  be  found,  like  that  of  the  discoverer  of  the  compass, 
in  the  practice  of  every  future  navigator,  and  his  discoveries  will  kindle  a  pride 
in  generatioiLs  to  come  of  his  countrymen,  akin  to  that  we  feci  in  the  achleve- 
meiita  of  science  of  Franklin  and  Fulton. — Journal  of  Commerce. 
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DE.  LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS. 

Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa;  including  a 
Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and 
a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loan  do  on  the  West 
Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down  the  River  Zambesi,  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.CL. 
Two  Maps  by  Arrowsmith,  a  Portrait  on  Steel,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  New  Edition,  with  Copious  Index.  One  Volume^ 
8vo,  Price  $3  00. 


NOTICE. 

Messrs.  Habx>eb  &  Bbothsbs  take  this  opportunity  of  cantloning  the  pnblio 
against  several  spurious  publications,  which,  by  artf\il  advertisements,  are  made 
to  appear  as  though  emanating  from  Dr.  Livingstone.  They  are  authorised  to 
say  that  Dr.  Livingstone  repudiates  them  entirely,  and  wishes  it  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  present  work  is  the  only  authentic  narrative  Oif  his  Adventures 
and, Travels  in  Africa^ 

A  book  which,  before  it  has  been  ten  days  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  will 
have  been  perused  by  perhaps  30,000  rcadera — a  book  second  only  to  Lord  Mac- 
Rulay's  History  of  England  in  the  inordinate  extent  of  its  circulation.  No  won- 
der— it  addresses  itself  to  largo  and  numerous  classes — the  great  religions  world, 
the  commercial  world,  the  scientific. — Literary  Oazette. 

The  book  is  one  of  t)ic  most  captivating  description  ;  in  style  simple,  dear,  and 
graphic,  and  in  matter  such  as  no  other  living  traveler's  experience  could  afford. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  not  a  page  that  does  not 
compel  the  attention,  not  a  page  that  does  not  offer  something  novel.  It  la  a 
wonder-book  all  through. — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

This  remarkable  narrative,  distinguished  throughout  by  the  modesty  charac^ 
terlBtic  of  true  merit  Clear,  conciHc,  unaffected,  and  fluent,  it  charms  the  read- 
er, and  bears  Iiim  ulong  irresistibly,  securing  his  attention  from  first  to  last.-^ 
N.  Y.  Commercial  A  dvertiner. 

At  once  scientitic,  literary,  and  religious,  it  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
all  classes. — Boaton  Post. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  Ijistory  of  the  world. — Boston  Leader, 

Since  the  days  of  Mandeville,  Marco  Polo,  and  Captain  Cooke,  no  one  person 
has  traversed  a  more  extended  theatre  of  travel,  or  added  more  to  the  great  dis* 
coverics  of  the  world  than  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  work  combines  the  dignity  of 
Bcicnlifie  research  with  thrilling  narratives  of  personal  adventure. — Richmond 
Enquirer. 

Th(^  African  Columbus  has  broken  the  egg,  and  let  the  world  into  his  secret 
"What  he  has  achieved,  and  endured,  and  conquered ;  the  witchcraft  which,  for 
sixteen  years,  he  has  used  against  a  vertical  sun  and  a  malign  climate — how  he 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  carnivores  and  pachyderms,  and  ophidia — ^how  he  has 
lived  on  roots,  and  locusts,  and  frogs,  and  moistened  bis  mouth  only  with  rain 
or  river  water— liow  ho  has  striven  with  thirst  and  fever,  with  the  loss  of  letters 
and  the  absence  of  intelligent  companionship— how  he  has  sounded  unknown 
hikes,  broken  through  thorny  jungles,  navigated  unknown  rivers,  opened  to  light 
a  world  toeniing  with  floral,  animal,  and  mineral  wonders — obtaining  ingress  for 
scicncff,  for  commerce,  for  religion — and  leading  after  him,  as  the  special  spoils 
of  his  expedition,  a  throng  of  colored  indigeni,  drawn  along  by  no  other  fetters 
Have  of  love  and  admiration.  So  runs  the  stoiy  of  his  book — a  book  not  so  much 
of  travel  and  adventure  as,  in  its  purport  and  spacious  relation,  a  veritable  poem. 
--Afhen<titm. 

The  hook  will  bo  sought  for  and  read  with  more  eagerness  than  a  romance. — 
y.  Y.  Observer. 
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"  The  most  magnificent  contribution  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  the  cause  of  geographical  knowledge." 

DR.  BAllTH'S 
NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


Travels  nnd  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa.     Being  a 

Joumal  of  nn  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of 

II.B.M's  Government  in   the  Years   1849-1855.      By  Henrt 

Bakth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Geographical  and 

Asiatic  Societies,  &c.,  &c.     Profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  50  a  Volume;  Half  Calf, 

$10  50  a  set. 

Dr.  BartU'B  wonderful  travels  approach  tho  Elqnator  Arom  tho  North  as  nearly 
as  Dr.  Livingstone's  from  tho  South,  and  thus  show  to  future  travelers  the  field 
whirli  still  remains  open  fbr  exploration  and  research. — VoL  IIL,  completing 
tlio  workf  is  in  tho  press,  and  will  bo  published  shortly. 

Tiic  roRoarrhos  of  Dr.  Barth  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Few  men  hare  ex- 
isted 80  (iiialitiod,  both  by  iutvllcctual  ability  and  a  vigorous  bodily  constitution, 
for  tlio  pt'HIous  part  of  an  African  discoverer  as  Dr.  Burth. — London  Ttinsa^ 
iiej>L  s,  ls:>T, 

It  richly  uiorits  all  tho  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  by  **the  leading  Jour, 
nal  of  Kuropo." — Corr.  Xational  InieUigenctT, 

Every  chapter  presouts  matter  of  more  original  interest  than  an  ordinary  vol« 
tmio  of  travulH. — London  Leafier. 

For  extent  and  variety  of  subjects,  the  volumes  before  ns  greatly  snipass  every 
other  work  on  African  travel  with  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet.— Lon. 
Uon  Athnuruni. 

Dr.  liarth  is  tho  model  of  an  explorer— patient,  persevering,  and  resolnte. — 
London  Sjnf tutor. 

No  onu  who  wishes  to  know  Africa  can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  work.— ifios- 
ton  Traveler. 

A  moHt  wonderful  record. — Foughheepsie  DemoeraL 

It  is  the  most  magnificent  contribution  of  the  present  century  to  the  canae  of 
peoKraphical  knowledge. — AT.  Y.  EvangelxBU 

The  most  iiui>ortant  contribution  to  Ueographical  Scienoe  that  has  been  made 
in  our  time.  Thousands  of  readers  in  our  country  will  be  anxious  to  get  poso^ 
Bion  of  this  treasure  of  knowledge *V.  Y.  Observer. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  which  has  appeal^  for  an  ago. 

Lutheran  Obnerver. 

It  vim  nut  full  to  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  most  scholars.— ^LyncAbtiiv 
Vinjinian. 

Tlie  pei-sonal  details  give  tho  work  groat  interest.— PAfladf(pUa  Prtsa, 

Dr.  Itarth's  work  is  a  niagnifieent  contribution  to  geographical  and  ethno- 
gniphii-al  solenee. — y.   V.  IiuiejKiuient 

Your  enriosity  is  awakene<l,  step  by  step,  as  with  diminished  resources  ho 
works  his  way  throngh  fanatical  and  rapacious  tribi>N,  ready  in  rasouroes  and 
never  despondinj;,  and  buoyed  up  by  tlio  unconquerable  desire  to  surpass  his 
predecessors  in  the  thoroughnoss  and  in  the  range  of  his  disroverlea Albhn. 

Among  the  modt  wonderful  achievements  of  modem  times.— ITtfSfem  ChrUtian 
AdiH>e<ite. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  tho  standard  literature  of  the  world. 2Vtw 

Tinu's. 
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UMTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


By  RICHARD  HILDRETH. 


First  Series. — From  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin, 
$6  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  75 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  50. 

Second  Series.— From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin, 
$6  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  75 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  50. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States.  The  reader  who 
desires  to  iuform  himself  in  all  the  particulars,  military  or  political,  of  the 
American  Revolution,  will  find  that  they  have  been  scrupulously  collected  for 
him  by  Mr.  Hildreth.— I/ondon  Athenoetim. 

It  has  condensed  into  consecutive  narrative  the  substance  of  hundreds  of 
volumes. — London  Literary  Gazette. 

The  history  of  the  Revolution  is  clearly  and  succinctly  told. — N.  A.  Review. 

Mr.  Hildreth's  sources  of  information  have  evidently  been  ample  and  various, 
and  int€lligently  examined,  his  materials  arranged  with  a  just  idea  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  story,  while  his  judgments  are  well  considered,  unbiassed,  and 
reliable.     His  style  is  clear,  forcible,  and  sententious.— CAn'^ttan  Register. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is  a  very  concise,  vigorous,  and  impartial  writer.  His  entire 
history  is  very  accurate  and  interesting,  and  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  Amer- 
ican library. — Louisville  JoumaL 

Ho  is  laborious,  conscientious,  and  accurate.  As  a  methodical  and  very  fall 
narrative,  its  value  is  undoubted.  — Xevo  Orleans  Bee. 

The  calmness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  presented  his  narrative  will  give 
his  work  rank  among  the  standard  histories  of  the  country. — Walchman  (xnd 
Observer. 

*  *  We  have,  therefore,  read  his  book  with  distrust  But  we  are  bound  in 
candor  to  say  that  it  seems  to  us  valuable  and  very  lair.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  con- 
fined himself  to,  as  far  as  possible,  a  dispassionate  collection  of  facts  from  the 
documents  he  has  consulted  and  copied,  and  his  work  fills  avoid  that  has  sensi- 
bly  been  felt  in  private  libraries.  As  a  documentary  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  free  to  commend  it — A'.  Y.  FreemaiCs  Journal. 

Mr.  Hildreth  has  rendered  an  essential  and  pennanent  service. — Providence 
Daily  Journal. 

The  volumes  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable — it  will  take  its  place  as  a 
standard  work.     The  author's  style  is  dignified,  perspicuous,  and  vivacious. — 

Church  RevieiP. 

The  work  is  very  complete.  The  mai^nal  dates,  the  two  indexes,  and  nm- 
ninj;  heads  at  the  tops  of  the  r*Re^»  render  it  very  convenient  for  reference, 
points  which  scholars  will  find  all  important  for  utility. — Newark  Sentinel  qf 
Freedom. 


IIlLDRETirS  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Written  with  candor,  brevity,  fidelity  to  facts,  and  simplicity  of  style  and  man- 
ner,iuid  fonus  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  the  nation. — ProL  Churchman 

Mr.  Hildrvth  is  a  bold  and  copious  writer.  His  worlc  is  valuable  for  the  im- 
mense amount  uf  material  it  embodioa. — Dt  Boto'f  Ruciew  cf  the  Southern  and 
Weittern  states. 

We  may  safely  commend  Mr.  Ulldreth's  work  as  written  in  an  excellent  style 
and  containing  a  yast  amount  of  valuable  information. — Albany  Argus,  * 

His  stylo  is  vigorously  simple.  It  has  the  virtue  of  perspicuity. —Zibn' a 
IIcraUL 

We  value  it  on  account  of  its  impartiality.  We  have  found  nothine  to  indi- 
cate the  least  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  exalt  or  debase  any  man  or  any 
party.  His  very  patriotiam,  though  high-principled  and  sincere,  is  sober  and 
discriminuUs  and  appears  to  be  held  in  strong  check  by  the  controlling  i«collec- 
tioii  that  ht'  is  writing  for  posterity,  and  that  if  the  facts  which  he  puMishes 
will  not  honor  his  country  and  his  countrymen,  fulsome  adulation  will  not  add 
to  their  glory. — A.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 

Wo  an^  confident  that  when  the  merits  of  this  history  come  to  be  known  and 
appreciated,  it  will  be  extensively  regarded  as  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing 
tlmt  before  existed  on  American  history,  and  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
American  authorship.  Ttiese  stately  volumes  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  libra- 
rj',  and  no  intelligent  American  can  aflford  to  be  without  the  work.  We  have 
nobly  patronised  the  great  English  history  of  the  age,  let  us  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciat»!  and  patronize  an  American  history  so  respectable  and  valuable  as  this  cer- 
tainly is. — lUblical  Jiepwsitory  (DibKotheca  Sacra). 

This  work  professes  only  to  deal  in  facta;  it  is  a  book  of  records;  it  puts  to- 
gether clearly,  conKecutively,  and,  we  believe,  with  strict  impartiality,  the  events 
of  American  history.  The  work  indicates  patient,  honest,  and  careful  research, 
systematic  arrangement,  and  lucid  ex|>osition. — Home  JournaL 

To  oxliiliit  the  progress  of  tho  country  from  infancy  to  maturity;  to  show 
the  actuiil  state  of  the  people,  the  real  character  of  their  laws  and  institntions, 
and  the  true  designs  of  their  l(>ading  men,  at  different  periods,  and  to  relate  a 
found,  unvarui.-^hcd  tale  of  our  early  history,  has  been  his  design ;  and  we  are 
free  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  executed  with  marked  ability  and  triumph- 
ant success.  Every  lover  of  impartial  history  will  accord  to  Mr.  Ilildreth  his 
due  meed  of  praise  for  tlio  able  and  honest  manner  in  which  he  has  given  the 
true  history  of  the  United  states. — r€7insylvanian. 

Thirt  work  is  full  of  detail,  bears  marks  of  care  and  research,  and  is  written 
under  the  guidance  of  clear  sight  and  good  Judgment  raUier  than  of  theory, 
philosophical  or  liistorical,  or  of  prejudice  of  any  sort  whatever.  We  trust  that 
it  will  bo  widely  read. — X.  V.  Courier  a7id  Enquirer. 

Wo  pronounce  it  unsurpassed  as  a  full,  clear,  and  tmthfhl  history  of  our 
country  so  fur.  We  rejoice  that  a  work  so  important  to  our  nation  has  been  so 
ably  perfonued. — Literary  American. 

Intcrestiu}?,  valuable,  and  very  attractive.  It  is  written  in  a  style  eminently 
clear  and  attractive,  and  presents  the  remarkable  history  which  It  records  in  a 
form  of  f^reat  simplicity  and  with  graphic  force.  There  is  in  it  no  attempt  to 
palliate  what  is  wron^,  or  to  conceal  what  is  true.  It  is  a  life-like  and  reliable 
history  of  the  most  remarkable  scries  of  events  in  the  annals  of  the  world. — N. 
Y.  Journal  uf  Ccntnnerce. 

It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  American  literature. — Baltimore  Amerketn. 

The  history  of  our  country  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth. — Buffalo  Courier, 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  truthful,  judicious,  and  valuable  l)iBtory,  worthy  of 
general  acceptation. — Phihuldjthia  Sorth  American. 

The  first  complete  liiatory  of  our  country. — Chromotype, 
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INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Books  Adapted  to  Family,  School,  Town,  District, 
and  Sunday-School  Libraries. 

By  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 


Abbotts'  lUnstratcd  Histories. 

A  Series  of  Volumea  by  Jacob  and  John  9.  0.  Abbott,  containing 
Bcverally  full  accounts  of  the  lives,  characters,  and  exploits  of 
the  most  distint^uishcd  Sovereigns,  Potentates,  and  Rulers  that 
have  been  chiefly  renowned  among  mankind,  in  the  various  ages 
of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  day. 

The  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  printed  ana  bound  uniformly, 
and  are  adorned  with  richly  illuminated  Title-pages  and  numei*- 
ous  Engravings.  16mo,  Muslin,  60  cents  per  Volume ;  Muslin, 
gilt  edges,  75  cents  per  Volume;  Library  Sheep,  76  cents  per 
Volume.     The  Volumes  may  be  obtained  separately. 

Cyrus  the  (ircnt.  Alfred  the  Great 

Darius  the  CJroat  William  the  Conqueror. 

Xerxes.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Alexander  the  Great.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Horn u Ins.  Charles  I. 

Hannibal.  Charles  IL 

ryrrhus.  Josephine. 

Julius  (^resar.  Maria  Antoinette. 

('Icopatra.  Madame  Roland. 

^'o^o.  Hernando  Cortez. 

Tho  imrrativoB  aro  succint  and  comprohonsivo,  and  aro  strictly  fkithf\U  to  tho 
(rutii,  HO  Air  hn  it  can  now  bu  ascortaincd.  Thoy  aro  written  In  a  very  plain  and 
NJiiiplo  Htylc,  but  aro  woi  jxtvcnile  in  thoir  charactor,  nor  intended  excluHively  for 
tho  yoiiii^.  The  voluineH  are  Buflicieutly  largo  to  allow  each  history  to  comprise 
nil  the  loading  fhctH  in  the  lire  of  the  porsonaKe  who  is  the  subjopt  of  it,  and  thus 
to  coininuiurate  nil  tho  infbrinatlon  in  respect  to  him  which  is  necessary  fbr  the 
purpoHCH  of  tlio  (general  reader. 

'l'h()  Novcral  voluuu's  of  tho  series  fbllow  each  other,  in  tho  main,  in  regular 
luNtoricnl  order,  and  each  one  continues  the  general  narrative  of  history  down  to 
lb(^  period  at  which  itio  next  volume  takes  up  the  story  ;  so  that  the  whole  series 
will,  witou  completed,  prcHcut  to  the  reader  a  connected  line  of  general  history 
(Voui  the  proHcnt  age  back  to  the  remotest  times.  Thus  the  whole  series  consti- 
tutcN  a  very  complete  and  valuable  treasury  of  historical  knowledge,  while  yet 
each  voliiino,  coiiHiNting  as  it  does  of  a  single  distinct  and  entertaining  narrative, 
liaH  all  the  inlercHi,  for  tho  reader,  of  a  tale. 

Such  being  tbo  design  and  character  of  tho  works,  thoy  would  seem  to  bo  spe- 
cially adapted,  no  tonly  for  family  reading,  but  also  for  district,  town,  school,  and 
Smiday-Hchool  Libraries,  as  well  as  for  text-books  in  literary  seminaries. 

Tlu!  volumoH  already  issuod  have  had  a  wido  circulation  in  all  parts  of  tho 
cnuiitry  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  having  been  already  sold. 
Tlu!  plan  of  tho  NorioH,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  design  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  aiuhorN  in  the  execution  of  it,  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  press 
ill  all  partN  of  the  country,  and  many  individual  parents  havo  spoken  of  tho  books 
as  exerting  n  very  powerAii  inlluenco  in  awakening  a  taste  fbr  instructive  read- 
ing among  their  children,  and  a  love  for  the  acquisition  of  useAd  knowledge. 

The  whole  Heries  has  t)een  introduced  into  tho  school  libraries  of  several  of  the 
largest  and  moNt  influential  states. 

They  have,  mnrrovcr,  been  republished  in  England  In  many  dlfibrent  forms,  &nd 
have  hud  a  wide  circulation  iu  that  country. 


LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK 

Of  the  Uc volution ;  or,  lllustratioM,  by  Pea  and  Pencil,  of  the  His- 
tory, Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo,  Muslin,  $8  00;  Sheep, 
$9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00;  Full  Morocco,  $16  00. 

A  new  and  careftilly  revised  edition  of  this  magniflcent  work  is  Just  comfAeied 
tn  two  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  equal  size,  containing  1500  pages  and  1100  en- 
gravinitN.  An  the  plan,  scope,  and  beauty  of  the  woiii  were  originally  developed, 
eminent  literary  men,  and  the  leading  presses  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  prodoctions  ever  issued. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  occupied  the  author  more  than  four  years,  during 
which  he  traveled  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  in  order  to  visit  the  prominent  scenes 
of  revolutionary  history,  gather  up  local  traditions,  and  explore  records  and  his- 
tories. In  the  use  of  his  pencil  he  was  governed  by  the  determination  to  withhold 
nothing  of  importance  or  interest.  Being  himself  both  artist  and  writer,  he  has 
been  able  to  combine  the  materials  he  had  collected  in  both  departmenta  iato  a 
work  possessing  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  execution. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  arranging  his  plan  was  to  reproduce  the  histovy  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  such  an  attractive  manner,  as  to  entice  the  youth  of 
his  country  to  read  the  wonderful  story,  study  its  philosophy  and  teachings,  and 
to  iKTcoinc  familiar  with  the  founders  of  our  Republic  and  the  value  of  their  labors. 
In  this  be  has  been  eminently  successful;  for  the  young  read  the  pages  of  the 
*'  Field- Book"  with  the  same  avidity  as  those  of  a  romance;  while  the  abundant 
HtorcN  of  information,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  arranged  and 
Hct  furtli,  render  it  no  less  attractive  to  the  general  reader  and  the  ripe  scholar  of 
more  mature  years. 

E.xplanatory  notes  arc  profXisely  given  upon  every  page  in  the  volume,  and  also 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  every  man  distinguished  in  the  events  of  the  Revo. 
iution,  the  history  of  whose  life  is  known. 

A  Supplement  of  forty  pages  contains  a  history  of  the  Naval  Operatiofu  of  the 
Rnyolution ;  of  the  Diplomacy  ;  of  the  Confederation  and  Federal  Constitution ; 
the  Prisons  and  Prison  Ships  of  New  York ;  Lives  of  the  Signer*  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  other  matters  of  curious  interest  to  the  historical  student. 

A  new  and  very  elaborate  analytical  index  has  been  prepared,  to  which  we  call 
special  attention.  It  embraces  eighty-five  closely  printed  pages,  and  possesses 
rare  value  for  every  student  of  our  revolutionary  history.  It  is  in  itself  a  com- 
plete synopsiH  of  the  history  and  biography  of  that  period,  and  will  be  foond  ex- 
ceedingly useful  for  reference  by  every  reader. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  contains  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  eariy  history  of  our 
Republic,  which  arc  scattered  through  scores  of  volumes  often  inaccessible  to  the 
great  maHA  of  readers.  The  illustrations  make  the  whole  subject  of  the  American 
Revolution  so  clear  to  the  reader  that,  on  rising  fVom  its  perusal,  be  feels  thOTongh- 
ly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  history,  but  with  every  important  locality  made 
memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war  for  Independence,  and  it  forms  a  complete 
Guide- Dook  to  the  tourist  seeking  for  fields  consecrated  by  patriotism,  which  lis 
scattered  over  our  broad  land.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete,  re. 
liable,  and  eininrntly  useful  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Upward  of  THIRTY-FIVE 
TTIOUSANU  DOLLARS  were  expended  in  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
The  exquisite  wood-cuts,  engraved  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  thcamhor, 
from  his  own  drawings,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  required  the  greatest  care 
in  printing.  To  this  end  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  have  been  directed,  and  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  these  volumes  as  the  best  specimen  of  typofra- 
phy  ever  issued  from  the  American  press. 

The  publication  of  the  work  having  been  commenced  in  nnmbers  before  it* 
preparation  was  completed,  the  volumes  of  the  first  edition  were  made  quite  un- 
equal in  size.  That  defect  has  been  remedied,  and  the  work  is  now  preaented  in 
two  volumes  of  equal  size,  containing  about  780  pages  each. 
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